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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


This edition has been carefully revised in the light of suggestions 
made by many reviewers who have generally given a warm recep¬ 
tion to it in the learned periodicals. The Chapter (III) on the 
Earliest Peoples and Cultures has been rewritten in part in the light 
of recent advances in the knowledge of the prehistory of South 
India due particularly to the excavations of the Archaeological 
Department of India. Rather more attention has been given to 
the history and culture of Kerala than in the first edition. Some 
of the illustrations which figured in it have been dropped and a few 
new ones added. My thanks arc due to Dr M. Seshadri of Mysore 
University and Messrs K. R. Srimvasan and N. R. Banerjee of the 
Indian Archaeological Department for much valuable help in the 
revision of the chapter on prehistory. Professor K. K. Pillai of 
the Madras Univeisity and Mr G. Hadhara Sastri gave much help 
in the revision of the sections on Kerala history and culture. Prof. 
Mariappa Bhat helped in the revision of the section on Kannada 
literature. 

Diacritical marks and transliteration always present problems in 
books of this kind, and compromises were followed in both in* 
stances in the first edition with a view to miniinlze the marks which 
embarrass the general reader for whom the book is particularly 
meant and in order to retain familiar forms of the names of 
persons, rivers, and places even at the sacrifice of a consistent 
adherence to strict rules of transliteration. The reader will thus 
find both c and ch used for and ^ and sh for q in different 
contexts. 

Dr T. V. Mahalingam made a number of valuable suggestions as 
the book was being printed and Mr S, Krishnamurti prepared 
the Index; I am grateful to them for their help. 


K. A. N. 


PREFACE 


Tjie aim, scope and plan of the book arc c^iplaincd In the intro- 
duclory part of Chapter I, and this Preface b meant primaTity 
to be an acknowledgement of the assistance 1 have received in the 
preparation of the book. It was not, however, till I began to plan 
the chapters of the book and the details of thdr sections that 1 
came to realize how Uttle equlppied I was for the task and how 
much I had to depend on the oo-operation of others for its fulfil¬ 
ment. But the help I so much needed was forthcoming in ample 
measure, particularly from my colleagues in the allied departments 
of study in the University, and this enabled me to press on with 
the work In spite of dilficultics and complete it in a htlle over a 
year from its commencement,^ 

Chapter II on the geography of South India in relation to its 
history owes a great deal to the Invaluable aid of Mr V. Kalyana* 
sundaram of the Geography Department, who, in addition, drew 
all the maps accompanying the book, with the assistance of Mr 
R. Timmalai (Research Scholar) on the historical side^ In writing 
Chapter lit on the prehistory of South India Professor T. Bala* 
krishnan Nayar of Presidency College gave me aid of no less im¬ 
portance. Chapters 1 V-XllI, comprising the core of political history 
and a sketch of social and economic conditions, and Chapter XV 
on Religion and Philosophy arc based primarily on published 
sources and the work of earlier authors in the field to which 
references arc given at the cod of every chapter; but they incorpo¬ 
rate also the results of much unpublished work, my students* as 
well as my own, carried on In the University for over seventeen 
years, and this must be taken into account for any differences from 
current views that the reader may notice. Chapter XIV on Litera¬ 
ture covers very wide ground and indebtedness to my friends is 
correspondingly heavy t to the late Dr T, R. Chimamani and to 
Dr V. Raghavan, both of the Sanskrit Department, for the section 
on Sanskrit; to Mr S. Vaiyapud Pillai for that on Tamil; to 
Mr M. Mariappa Bhat for Kannada; to Mr S. Karnes warn Rao 
(Research Scholar) and Dr N. Venkataramanayya for Telugu; and 
lastly, to Mr K. Kanakasabhapnii Filial (Research Fellow) and 
Mr P, Krishnan Nayar of the Malayalam Department for 
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Malayalam* [ fnust not omit to make special [ttention of the fact 
that the task of sketching the history of South Indian arthiteclurc 
and art was rendered particularly easy by the excellent guidance 
furnished by Percy Brownes monumental survey of the subject 
which leaves all the older work on the subject at a great distance. 

1 wish to make it dear that though 1 have availed myself of the 
co-opcraiion» very willingly given, of so many scholars, they are 
in no way responsible for the views that find expression in this 
book. 

The sources of the various Ulustratlons are Indicated in the list of 
Plates and our thanks are due to the authorities concerned for 
permission to reproduce them here. 

Umversity of Madras K* A* N. 

to August 1947 
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CHAPTER I 


SURVEY OF THE SOURCES 

1. Scope: Neglect of South Indian history—its interest and general trends 
—no thesis to maintain or lessons to draw—main approach still necessarily 
from the North—political and cultural history: thdr relation. 

2. Sources: Inscriptions: stone, copper—coins—literature: Indian, foreign. 

Our aim in ihis book is to present a brief general survey of the 
ancient history of South India to the middle of the seventeenth 
century a.d. Then began a new epoch with the downfall of the 
empire of Vijayanagar, its partition between the sultanates of 
Bijapur and Golconda, and the establishment of the English 
East India Company at several points on the coast of peninsular 
India. We mean by South India all the land lying south of the 
Vindhyas—Dakshina (the Deccan) in the widest sense of the 
term. Our knowledge of the history of this region has been 
greatly advanced during the last fifty years by many important 
discoveries, archaeological and literary. Much of this new 
source*material lies embedded in the inaccessible periodical 
reports of the different branches of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, and of the more important * Indian states such as Hydera¬ 
bad, Mysore and Travancore. Scholars, none too many, have 
addressed themselves to the task of interpreting the data and 
have written learned monographs mostly confined to particular 
dynasties, areas, or topics; these arc very helpful as far as they go, 
but by their very nature cannot give a general idea of the main 
lines of movement in the history of politics and culture. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Eariy History of the Dekkan (1895) 
is the nearest approach to a general history; but that brilliant 
work is now outdated and docs not deal with the history of the 
extreme South. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar’s History of the Tamils 
(1929) deals only with the early history of the extreme South. 

In general histories of India, the part of the country 
with which we arc concerned figures only in a small way. 
Vincent Smith rightly observed: ‘Hitherto most historians of 
ancient India have written as if the South did not exist’, and 
explained this neglect of the South in two ways. * The historian 
of India,* he said, * is bound by the nature of things to direct 
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his attention primarily to the North, and is able to give only a 
secondary place to the story of the Deccan plateau and the far 
South.* Again, ‘ the northern record is far less imperfect than 
that of the peninsula. Very little is known definitely concerning 
the southern kingdoms before a.d. 600, whereas the history of 
Hindustan may be carried back twelve centuries earlier. Tlte 
extreme deficiency of really ancient records concerning the 
peninsula leaves an immense gap in the history of India which 
cannot be filled.* Scanty as our information is on the earliest 
phase of the history of the South, the situation is not so hopeless 
as Smith depicts it. and this will become clear as we proceed. 

On any view the history of South India is an integral and 
not the least interesting part of the history of India. The 
Deccan is one of the oldest inhabited regions of the world and 
its prehistoric archxology and contacts with neighbouring lands, 
so far as they are traceable, constitute an important chapter in 
the history of the world*s civilizations. All over India the 
foundations of Indian culture were laid by the fusion of Indo- 
Aryan and pre-Aryan elements in varying conditions and pro¬ 
portions; and in the languages, literatures and institutions of 
the South there has survived much more of pre-Aryan India 
than anywhere else. The Marathas of the western Deccan arc 
the southernmost of the Indo-Aryan-speaking peoples of India, 
and all the country to the cast and south of them speaks langu¬ 
ages that fall into a single group, the Dravidian, of which 
Tamil is the oldest surviving literary idionu And the earliest 
strata of Tamil literature take us back at least to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. A picture of politics and society 
drawn on the basis of this early literature must be interesting 
in itself and go some way to help unravel problems of early 
culture-contacts between Aryan and pre-Aryan. The rise of 
Hindu kingdoms in the eastern lands across the Bay of Bengal 
is but an expansion and continuation of the process by which 
South India and Ceylon were colonized and aryanized; and 
beyond doubt the Deccan and the far South formed the ad¬ 
vanced bases from which this transmarine movement started 
in the early centuries before and after the Christian era: in 
Indonesia and Indo-China emigrants from India met the same 
problems as in India south of the Vindhyas and solved them 
in more or less the same manner. A detailed study of the 
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many interesting analogies between the results of these early 
culture-contacts in these different lands has not yet been 
attempted and lies beyond the scope of this book; but we 
should do welt to remembcf that the history of India has 
been too long studied more or less exclusively in isolation 
and from the continental point of vicw^ little regard being 
paid to the maritime side of the story. The Satavabanas were 
described as * lords of the three oceans’ and promoted overseas 
colonization and trade. Under them Buddhist art attained the 
superb forms of beauty and elegance preserved to this day in 
the cave-temples of western India and the survivals from the 
stupas of Amaruvatj, Goli, NagSijunifconda and other places in 
the Krishna valley; and the tradition was continued long afteV 
the Satavdhanas by their successors both in the eastenl 
and western Dcccan. The latter half of Sitavahana rule in m 
Deccan coincides with the age of the literature of the ^angam 
in Tamil and of active trade between India and the Roman 
empire in the west^ and there is good reason to beUevc that 
the plastic arts of the Dcccan in this period and the succeeding 
one owed something to Gr$co-Roman models and artists. 

After the close of the ^angam epoch, from about a.d, JiOO 
to A,D- 600, there is an almost total lack of information regard¬ 
ing oceurrences in the Tamil land. Some time about a.d. 300 
or a little later the whole country was upset by the predatory 
activities of the Kalabhras who are described as evil rulers who 
overthrew numberless chieftains {sdhirdjar} of the knd and got 
a stranglehold on the country. With the overthrow of the 
Kalabhras opens the new era of Fandya-Fallava achievements 
from the close of the sixth century a.d. This obscure period 
of Tamil history was marked in the Dcccan proper by the 
rise into pronunenoe of several dynasties of kings who divided 
among themselves the heritage of the Sitavahana empire, kept 
up its administrative and political system, and carried forward 
its artistic and cultural traditions. The AbhJras and Trai- 
kiltakas in the north-west, the Vikatakas in Bcrar, the 
IkshvikuSt Salankiyanas and Vishnukundins in the eastern 
Deccan, and the Chutas, Kadambas, Gangas and Pallavas in 
the south Dcccan are the most notable among these dynasties. 
Buddhism and Jainism made considerable progress in this 
period, the fonner inspiring the art of AJanta, the Andhra 
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country, and Sigiriya in Ceylon, the latter finding widespread 
acceptance among the kings of the western Deccan and 
the Tamil country and possibly also among considerable 
sections of their subjects. To this period also belong the 
earliest extant inscriptions from Burma, Malaya, Java, Borneo 
and Indo-China that furnish unmistakable evidence of the 
important part played by the Deccan and South India in the 
colonization and aryanization of these lands. 

The next period (c. a.d. 600-950) is one of relatively large 
states each with a notable record of its own in war and peace. 
In the Deccan at first the ChMukyas of BadAmi rise and 
spread their power over the entire country between the 
two seas, though the Telugu country along the east coast 
and the province of in the north-west develop into 

virtually independent kingdoms under collateral branches 
of the royal line. The Chalukyas hold their own against 
Harshavardhana and confine his empire to the north of 
the Vindhyas; they wage successful war against other neigh¬ 
bours in the North, and the Pallavas in the South, and 
the many fine stone temples, rock-cut and structural, found 
at Aihole, BSdami and Pattadakal attest their devotion to 
religion and architecture; doubtless some of the additions 
to the caves and paintings at AJanta must also be ascribed to 
this period. By the middle of the eighth century, the power 
of the ChSlukyas declines, and from among their numerous 
feudatories the RSshtrakQtas rise into eminence and establish 
a new empire with Manyakhcta (Malkhed) as its centre. In 
administration, and in its relations with its neighbours in the 
north and south, this empire generally continues the tradition 
of the Chalukyas of Badami, except for the fact that it keeps 
up an almost perpetual feud with the Chalukyas of Vengi, the 
rulers of the eastern Deccan. The splendid rock-cut temple 
of Kailasa at EUora is perhaps the most remarkable monument of 
the Rashtrakutas. 

In the South the Pallavas and the Pandyas share the 
country, and the frontier between their territories is shifting 
about the line of the Kaveri as a result of repealed warfare; 
the Pallavas in particular have a strenuous time as they have 
to fight all the while on two fronts. The name of the Cholas, 
who were so prominent in the ^angam Age and were again to 
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raise in the succeeding epoch one of ihe most splendid empires 
known to history, almost disappears from the political map of 
the Tamil country; and it is not known what relation, if any, 
the Telugu-Chodas of the RenSdu country in the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, one of the minor dynasties of this epoch, bore to their 
namesakes of the Tamil land, though they claimed descent 
from Karikdla, the most celebrated of the early Chola monarchs 
of the ^ngam Age. The Pandya-Pallava peri^ was marked by 
striking de>'elopments in religion, literature and art. Sanskrit 
held an honoured place as the language of higher literature 
and culture, and the Ganga monarch Durvinita had claims to 
authorship both in Sanskrit and in Kannada. The Pallava king, 
Mahendravarman I, aptly styled vicilra-citta —‘ wonderful-mind *— 
was author, architect, musician and painter. In his time there 
arose a strong reaction against the growing influence of Jainism 
and Buddhism, which found expression in a widespread bhakti 
movement among the worshippers of $iva and Vishnu; the 
leaders of this movement were known as N3yanars and Alvars, 
and their exuberant devotional songs, gathered later in the 
collections known as the Divdram and the Divyaprabandham^ 
celebrate every orthodox shrine they visited many times 
over in the course of their propagandist peregrinations, and 
constitute the most priceless treasure in all Tamil literature. 
The great Kumarila and the still greater Sankara also lived and 
taught in the same age, the former restating the principles of 
Vedic exegesis and upholding the reli^on of sacrifice, the latter 
expounding the fundamentals of monistic veddnta with unsur¬ 
passed power and brilliance. The temples and sculptures of the 
period register the highest perfection of form that their arts 
attained in the South. M^mallapuram (Mahabalipuram) and 
Kanchipuram (Conjeevaram) are the best museums of this art 
even now. 

The rise of the imperial Cholas of the line of Vijayilaya 
may be dated from the middle of the ninth century a-d. As 
they emerged from thrir obscurity, they soon displaced the 
remnants of Pallava power to the north of their capital Tanjorc, 
and subdued the Pandya and Chera countries in the south and 
invaded Ceylon. The hostility of the RilshtrakQtas, particularly 
of Krishna Ill, threatened to wreck the Chola empire at its 
birth (c. 950), but the Karnataka power was operating too far 
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from its base to achieve permanent results; and Krishna's wars, 
while putting a temporary check on the rising imp)crialism of 
the Cholas, spelled disaster to his own empire which was easily 
overthrown under his successors by the Chillukya Taila II. 
The Chola power recovered soon after the withdrawal of 
Krishna’s arms, and swept on to its meridian in the first part 
of the eleventh century under R^jaraja I and his even greater 
son Rajendra I. At a time when Northern India was divided 
into a number of weak and warring states, some of which began 
to stagger under repeated Islamic inroads, these two great 
monarchs gave political unity to the whole of Southern India 
for the first time and established it as a respected sca*power 
controlling the highways of the Indian Ocean and effectively 
regulating the affairs of the empire of Sri Vijaya by invasion 
and diplomacy. They perfected a highly organized administrative 
system of central control and fostered the autonomy of village 
assemblies as none had done before; the father constructed the 
Great Temple of Tanjore, the purest and most magnificent gem 
of South Indian architecture; and the son created its replica in 
the wilds of the Trichinopoly district and called up a new city 
to surround it. The name of the city, Gangaikondasfilapuram— 
the town of the Chola who took the Ganges '—was an advertise-' 
merit of the new power of South India to the rest of the country. 
This was the silver age of the religious revival which had begun 
under the Pallavas; a fresh commentary on the Rig-Veda was 
composed by Venkata Mfldhava who lived in a village on the 
banks of the Kaveri in the reign of Parantaka I; the Tamil 
hymns, $aiva and Vaishnava, of the last epoch, were gathered 
together and grouped into canonical books, a form which they 
have retained to this day; the glorious conception of the form 
of the Dancing Lord Nafar^ja found embodiment in many 
monumental bronze images which, alike for the technical skill 
they imply and the artistic perfection they exhibit, have few 
.rivals in the history of the world’s art. 

The Chalukyas of Kalyatti who built up their power on the 
ruins of the RashtrakQta empire were the contemporaries and 
opponents of the Cholas during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
A.D. The frontier between their kingdoms fluctuated about the 
line of the Tungabhadra as the result of many wars, some of 
which were fought with unusual bitterness. The Eastern 
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Chilukya kingdom of Vcngi was ihc bone of contention 
throughout; its rulers were allied to the Kalyaqi Chalukyas by 
descent; but they were also beholden to the Cholas who had 
restored them to their throne whence they had been driven into 
exile as the result of a civil war (at the end of the tenth century), 
and several dynastic alliances followed and brought the lines 
closer together until, in a.d. 1070, when succession failed in the 
Chola male line, the ruler of Vcngi himself succeeded to the 
Chola throne. This was Kulottunga I. 

His great Chalukya opponent was Vikramaditya VI. Their 
rivalry filled the annals of South India for about half a century 
and made for the weakening of their respective empires under 
their less competent successors. The Hoysalas of Dva(6)ra- 
samudra, the Yadavas of Devagiri and the K^katiyas of Wirangal, 
all feudatory powers nurtured on the breast of the Chalukyan 
empire of Kalyfioi, come up in the latter half of the twelfth 
century and partition among themselves the territories of the 
parent empire. Ruling territory contiguous to the Chola empire, 
the Ho>'salas not only aggrandize themselves partly at its 
expense, but intercede with effect in the ix>litics of the far 
South; they protect the Chola monarchs from the aggressions 
of their overgrown vassab. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the Pandya line begins to throw up a succession of able 
and powerful monarchs, and the northey half of the Chola 
empire is dominated by the ambition and turbulence of Kdp- 
perunjinga, a chieftain who claimed descent from the Pallavas. 
The help of the Hoysalas secures a brief respite for the Chola 
kingdom, but the inevitable end soon overtakes it and by the 
middle of the century the whole of the Tamil country and the 
east coast right up to Nellorc passes under the Pindyas. 
Hoysala efforts to check the growth of P5ndyan power were not 
attended by any conspicuous success, nor did the Tclugu-Chodas 
fare better in the enterprise. 

Sanskrit learning and literature found patronage everywhere, 
while the study and cultivation of the languages of the people 
received encouragement each in its own place—Kannada under 
the Chillukyas and Hoysalas; Telugu under the eastern Chaluk¬ 
yas, Kakatiyas and Telugu-Chodas; and Tamil under the Cholas 
and Pandyas. The Rdmayana and Mahdbhdrata were rendered 
into all these languages by celebrated poets, and a large volume 
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of devotional and polemical literature in religion began to 
grow. The practice of entertaining a poet-laureate at each 
important court came into vogue and gave birth to many secular 
literary works of a quasi-historical nature. Political and juristic 
thinking made considerable progress and expressed itself in the 
form of commentaries on old law books like that of Ydjnavalkya 
or in independent treatises on polity. In reli^ous philosophy 
RhmSnuja systematized the doctrines of Vi^ishta-Advaita and 
sought to reconcile the Upanishadic doctrine of the Absolute 
with the theistic predilections of the great Vaishnava Alv&rs 
and AchSryas who had preceded him. Close to Ramanuja's 
system, but still differing from it in some important respects, 
was that of Nimbftrka in whose theology Krishna and Radhii 
take the place of Ndrayana and Lakshmi, and claim the ex¬ 
clusive devotion of their followers. The construction of large 
stone temples was undertaken everywhere in the land by all 
the dynasties, and architecture, sculpture and allied arts found 
extensive patronage and achieved new forms of beauty and 
I splendour. In many ways the age of the Cholas and ChSlukyas 
(900-1200) was the grandest epoch in the history of South India. 

The thirteenth century was the age of the four Hindu 
kingdoms which inherited the territories and traditions of the 
two large empires that had preceded them. The Pandyas and 
Hoysalas in the sou^, and the Yddavas and Kdkatiyas in the 
north arc the chief powers, and as usual a number of local 
feudatory dynasties flourished under the suzerainty of each. 
This state-system experienced a shock from outside at the end 
of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth. 
The KhiIji sultans of Delhi after consolidating their power in 
North India began to cast their covetous eyes on the South; and 
the Khiljis were followed by the Tughlaks. At first the motive 
was only plunder and spoil; but soon the spread of Islam and 
territorial conquest became the objectives. Considerable parts of 
the country passed under the nominal sway of Delhi; and Madura, 
at first the scat of a Muslim governor from Delhi, grew by the 
rebellion of the governor into an independent sultanate. Colonies 
of Muslim soldiers and generals found lodgement in several 
parts of the country and began to control the administration of 
the land; temples were plundered and demolished, and mosques 
came to be erected. Hindu society faced a new peril; but the 
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crisis was of relatively short duration; the distance from Delhi, 
the inherent weakness of a far-flung military imperialism, and the 
spirit of resistance in the people saved the Hindu faith in the 
South. Out of the numerous revolts that disrupted the empire 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak there arose two kingdoms in the 
Deccan, with centres in Vijayanagar and Gulbarga, in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. 

The Bahmani kingdom of Gulbarga was a Muslim state 
which spread its sway from sea to sea in the northern Deccan, 
and was no less opposed to its Muslim neighbours in the north 
than to the Hindu empire to its south. The annals of the 
B^mani kings make no pleasant reading; fourteen sultans 
occupied the throne between 1347 and 1518; of these, four 
were murdered, two others were* deposed and blinded, and all 
were cruel and bloodthirsty fanatics addicted to drink and 
debauchery. *It would be difficult,* says a modem historian, 
* to specify any definite benefit conferred upon India by the 
dynasty.* This harsh, but not altogether unjust, judgement 
may be mitigated by the recollection of the patronage extended 
by the mJers to authors and architects from Persia, and of their 
particular regard on some occasions, as in time of famine, for the 
well-being of their Muslim subjects. In the sixteenth century 
the Bahmani kingdom split up into five separate sultanates which 
kept up the feud ^^th Vijayanagar though they quarrelled not 
less among themselves. Bijapur and Golconda were the most 
prominent among them; all were absorbed in the Mogul empire 
at different dates in the seventeenth century. 

Starting on its career a decade earlier than the Bahmani 
kingdom, that of Vijayanagar became the focus of resurgent 
Hindu culture which offered a more successful resistance to 
Islam in this part of the country than anywhere else. But it 
was a long military vigil; the polity had to be organized on 
a warlike footing, and there was no room for weak or incompet¬ 
ent monarchs on the throne; whenever the hereditary claimants 
were found wanting, they were displaced by the ablest among 
their lieutenants. The empire is best looked upon as a military 
confederacy of many chieftains co-operating under the leader¬ 
ship of the biggest among them. Even so, the exigencies of 
the stnig^e compelled the rulers of Vijayanagar to resort to the 
employment of foreigners and even Muslims in the artillery 
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and cavalry secdons of their armies to make them adequate for 
the defence of thdr country and rcUgion. This course had its 
obvious disadvuntugeSc The fact, however, remains that Vijaya- 
nagar kept up the fight, with not inconspicuous success, for the 
best part of three centuries before it succumbed to the forces 
it had struggled against so long; but, by then, other and in the 
long nm more decisive factors had put in their appearance in 
the form of European trading companies, and a new epoch 
begins. The Portuguese indeed had built up their short-lived 
and predatory maritime empire much earlier—from the first 
half of the sixteenth century; but their activities never counted 
as a serious menace to the Hindu empire with which they took 
care to be on friendly terms though they quarrelled often enough 
with its feudatories on the coast, especially in the west. Their 
attempts to plunder rich Hindu temples, and the conversions 
to Christianity procured by the Jesuits and other orders of 
monks in the ‘pwarl fishery coast' and elsewhere, constituted 
a threat to Hinduism from another side; but if was soon. con<- 
trolled and checked by the monarchs of Vijayanagar and ihtir 
agents. 

The task of Vijayanagar was thus to conserve Hindu society 
and save it from the dissolution which threatened it from 
several directions* Little wonder therefore that during this 
period the outlook of the Hindus of the South developed new 
standards of a narrow and rigid orthodoxy in social and rtli- 
^ous matters which persist to this day in great force and render 
a widespread reform at once necessary and difficult. Literature 
and the arts subserved this rising tide of orthodox feeling and 
sirengihened it in every way. The work of Saya^ia, Madhava and 
others, resulting in the great commentaries on the Vedas and 
on the SmrUi of Par^ra and in a new codification of the philo¬ 
sophical systems in the Sarvadarsana-safigroha (" Digest of all 
systems of philosophy % may be said to have laid the founda¬ 
tions of this development. The erection of new pavil¬ 

ions and colonnades, as well as goparflj, in all the important 
shrines of the country, and the innumerable gifts to temples 
and learned men for the promotion of reUgious worship, edu¬ 
cation and learning that are found recorded in stone inscrip¬ 
tions all over the country attest the large material support 
given to the movement by the monarchs and the nobles of the 
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court. Painting, music, drama, indeed all fine arts, gathered 
round the court and the temple and found liberal support from 
both. In one important respect, however, there was a setback. 
In the villages the people seem to have lost a good deal of 
their initiative and come to depend more and more on the 
tender mercies of petty officials appointed and controlled by 
the central government or its representatives. The admirable 
system of autonomous village rule that had been established 
under the Cholas, and that survived intact for several generations 
after them, now fell into neglect and all but disappeared in this 
period, thanks to the pressure of military needs on the emperors 
and the feudatory ndyakas. The militarization of the empire 
proved disastrous to some of its most valued civil institutions. 

In narrating briefly the history of the political and cultural 
movements in ancient South India in the following pages, the 
present writer has no thesis to maintain, and any lessons 
that the story may suggest he is well content to let the 
reader draw for himself. His endeavour will be to present 
as simply and clearly as possible a connected narrative of 
ascertain^ facts with the minimum of comment necessary 
to make the story intelligible. Attention will be confined to 
facts, persons and tendencies of outstanding importance—minor 
details being everywhere eschewed in order not to distract the 
attention of the reader by an array of names and details that 
often serve only to obscure the main trends. 

The study of the subject is still in its initial stages and 
there is scope for widely diflerent views and interpreta¬ 
tions at almost every stage of the story. The plan of this 
book docs not allow of elaborate discussions of rival authorities 
or citations from them, and to this reason and to no other must 
be ascribed the apparently summary and even dogmatic treat¬ 
ment of controversial topics. Care has always been taken, 
however, to choose the most reasonable reconstructions for 
presentation; but it is too much to expect that all of them will 
satisfy every reader. Several of the conclusions set forth will 
be found argued at some length in the works to which reference 

is made at the end of each chapter. 

‘ Attention has been concentrated too long on the North, on 
Sanskrit books, and on Indo-Aiyan notions,’ said Vincent Smith. 
* It is Umc/ he added, * that due regard should be paid to the 
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non>Aryan element/ And, before Smith, an Indian scholar. 
Professor Sundaram Pillai, had remarked: * The scientific histor¬ 
ian of India ought to begin his study with the basin of 
the Krishna, of the Kaveri, of the Vaigai, rather than with the 
Gangetic plain, as has been now long, too long, the fashion.* 
But this cannot yet be done, and it is doubtful if it will ever 
be possible to undertake such a revolutionary, though un¬ 
doubtedly logical, treatment of the subject. This is due to no 
reluctance on the part of historians to recognize the influence 
of pre-Ar>'an elements on the formation and growth of Indian 
culture, but to a very real difficulty which was recognized 
by Professor Sundaram Pillai himself. For after affirming that 
India south of the Vindhyas was India proper, where the 
bulk of the people still continue distinctly to retain their pre- 
Aryan features, their pre-Aryan languages and their pre-Aryan 
social institutions, he took care to add: * Even here, the pro¬ 
cess of aryanization has gone indeed too far to leave it easy 
for the historian to distinguish the native warp from the foreign 
woof. But if there is anywhere any chance of such success¬ 
ful disentanglement, it is in the South; and the farther south 
we go the larger docs the chance grow.’ The difficulty of 
dbtinguishing the Aryan from pre-Aryan elements in Indian 
culture has continued to baffle the skill of modem scholarship 
to this day, and forced attempts to discover * Dravidian * 
elements has sometimes led to curious results like the attempt 
to derive the name Hanuman from dn mandi —an impossible 
contradiction in terms unknown to Tamil—or to connect the 
Sanskrit word pujd (worship) with the Tamil words pu (flower) 
and iey (do), on the one hand, or pu^u (smear, with unguents 
or the blood of sacrificed animals), on the other. The Indus 
valley excavations have raised more problems than they have 
solved, and until the writing on the numerous seals has been 
satisfactorily deciphered, it will not be easy to decide the 
relation of this culture to that of the Indo-Aryans or of the 
‘ Dravidians * so called. Some attempt will be made in the third 
chapter to give a brief tentative account of the earliest inhabi¬ 
tants of the land and of their culture, as far as the evidence 
of prehistoric archaeology and of probable survivals in later 
times at present enables us to do so; but it must be recognized 
clearly that the systematic study of the prehistory of South 
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India has just begun, and that our main approach to the historical 
growth of South Indian culture must for the present still continue 
to be made from the North. 

The complaint is often heard that history generally, and 
that of India in particular, tends to be a chronicle of dynasties 
of kings and the endless wars they waged, and devotes little 
attention to the common people and the cultural movements 
that influenced their daily life in a profound manner. The fact 
is that in recent times the conception of history has become 
much wider than it used to be, and changes in polity and 
administration, the development of social and economic in¬ 
stitutions. and developments in the spheres of religion and 
art claim the attention of the historian much more today than 
ever before. But chronology is the skeleton of history, and for 
the most part the establishment of a dependable chronology 
necessarily rests on an adequate study of political history; and 
when large sections of that history are still in the process of 
being studied and there remains scope for differences of opinion 
on a number of unsettled questions, the historian is obliged to 
devote rather more attention to the political side if he is to make 
his narrative intelligible. Further, the kings and chieftains who 
so much attract our attention were often splendid promoters of 
culture and the arts besides being the upholders of society and 
the protectors of the people. Their history, if pursued on a 
proper scale and with a full knowledge of the sources, will 
often be seen to verge on that true history of the life of the people 
which the critics of dry-as-dust history pine for. 

The ancient history of South India is still a relatively new 
subject of study, and the workers in the field are few; there is 
no dearth of source material, but the progress in its elucidation 
and interpretation has not been as great as one would wish. 
In this book we must pass by all unsettled questions and 
confine ourselves to the more or less established facts; but 
even the general outlines of South Indian history are so little 
known that they deserve to be set forth at some length before 
we proceed to sketch the main lines of cultural movements in 
the land. 

Inscriptions arc the most copious and authentic source of 
Indian history, particularly of South Indian history. The 
earliest arc in the Brahmi script and constitute the southern 
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versions of the Aiokan edieu found in SiddSpura, Jatinga- 
Ramcivara, and Brahmagiri in Mysore slate, Maski in Raichur 
district, and Yerragudi and Rajula-Mandagiri in Kumool district. 
They show the extent of the Mauryan empire in the South, but 
their contents belong to the general history of India and have little 
particular bearing on conditions in the South. Not so the short 
inscriptions found in natural caves in the Tamil districts which 
seem to record the names of the carvers of the rock>cut beds they 
contain or of their occupants; though their script is Aiokan 
Br^hml with modifications, the language employed in them 
seems to be the most ancient form of Tamil so far known 
to epigraphy. These records number only twenty or thirty 
in all, though many more of a similar nature are found in the 
island of Ceylon. These brief records which still continue 
to be enigmatic in some measure are evidence of the spread 
of ascetic orders, probably Jain but also Buddhist, in the 
early centuries before the beginning of the Christian era. To 
the same epoch belong the inscribed relic casket from Bhal- 
(iprolu in the Krishna valley, an early witness to the strong* 
hold of Buddhism in that region, and the early inscriptions 
of the S3tav2hana dynasty found engraved on the walls and 
pUlars of the exquisite cave temples at Kanheri, Karle, Nasik 
and other places in the western Deccan. The language of 
these records is generally a local variety of Prakrit which is 
the generic name for all popular tongues with Sanskritic affilia¬ 
tions; the script is Brahmi with variations due to locality and 
time; all arc engraved on stone. 

In addition to stone inscriptions, copper-plate grants come 
into vogue under the successors of the Saiavahanas, and some 
dynasties among them like the Brihatphalayanas arc known only 
by a single copper plate. Prakrit continues to be the language 
of the inscriptions till about the fourth century a.d., and then 
Sanskrit comes to be preferred as the sole language of official 
documents by the Kadambas, Gangas and Pallavas for a period 
of two or three centuries. Later inscripUons become bilingual, 
employing Sanskrit generally at the beginning and the end. and 
the local speech of the people—Kannada, Tclugu or Tamil— 
in the body of the document, particularly when describing in 
detail the gifts made and the boundaries of land given to 
temples, learned men, and so on. From about the tenth 
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century a.d. inscriptions composed altogether in the popular 
speech become very common, though Sanskrit continues to be 
employed wholly or in part in other records and holds an 
honoured place everywhere as the best medium of cultural 
intercourse. The script undergoes many changes and evolves, 
in the Dcccan, into the ancestor of the modern Telugu and 
Kannada scripts while farther south its evolution first assumes 
the early form of Grantha known from the Pallava inscriptions 
of the seventh and eighth centuries, and then undergoes 
modifications under the influence of the Tamil alphabet in its 
two forms—^Tamil properly so called and VaUeluttu or round 
hand. The origin of these two scripts is by no means definitely 
settled yet. It may be noted, however, that Buhler held it 
probable that the Tamil alphabet was derived from a northern 
alphabet of the fourth or fifth century which in course of time 
was strongly influenced by the Grantha used in the Tamil 
districts for writing Sanskrit. He also pointed out that *the 
Vatteluttu may be described as a cursive script, which bears the 
same relation to the Tamil as the modem northern alphabets 
of the clerks and merchants to their originals, e.g. the Modi of 
the Marathas to the B&lbodh and the J^kari of the Dogras to 
the ^rada*. The Vatteluttu went out of use in the Tamil 
country about the tenth century a.d. though it continued in 
use till much later on the west coast. 

The early Pallava^Grantha script in the stage when it is 
yet little differentiated from the ancestor of Telugu-Kannada was 
carried by Hindu colonists across the seas to west Java, Borneo 
and Indo-China, the earliest stone inscriptions in this script 
from these places dating from about a.d. 300. The langiiage 
of these early colonial inscriptions is Sanskrit. 

Stone inscriptions begin to increase in number steadily 
from the sixth century onwards, but copper-plate records con¬ 
tinue to be the mainstay of the historian for some centuries 
more, and at no time can they be left out of the reckoning. 
The history of the early Pandyas from the seventh to the tenth 
century a.d. rests altogether on two long copper-plate records 
which are both bilingual and employ the Grantha script for 
the Sanskrit and the Vatteluttu for the Tamil parts; so also 
the history of the contemporary Pallava line of Simhavishnu is 
derived more from copper plates than from stone inscriptions. 
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Almost the whole Eastern Chillukymi history, and much of that of 
the Chalukyas of Baduml are also based on copper-plate charters* 
Some of the Chola charters on copper plates attained enormouS' 
length, being engraved on a large number of good-sized^ 
wdUtumed^jut plates strung together on huge rings vdih a 
big circular seal soldered on them; the most conspicuous 
examples are the Leyden grant of Rajaraja {21st year)—so called 
because it happened to fall into the hands of the Dutch and 
pass into the custody of the Leyden museum—the Timvllangadu 
and the Kanindai plates of Rajcndra 1* and the Chiirilla plates of 
Virarfijendra C7th year), the long Sanskrit praiasti of which U a 
copy of the Kanyakumiri stone inscription of the same monarch* 
The copper plates of the Vijayanagar rulers often employ a 
variety of the Nagari script, known as Nandi Nagaii, for 
Sanskrit* Sometimes, but very rarely and only in recent centuries, 
the charters were inscribed on more precious material than 
copper; a charter granted by Vijayarighava Nayaka of Tanjore 
to the Dutch in 1658, and another to the same power by Ekoji 
in 1676, the former in Telugu and the latter in Tamil, arc both 
engraved on silver plates now in the Batavia (Jakarta) museum* 
But copper is the metal prescribed in the law books and the most 
powerful rulers of the land did not employ any other metal. 

Copper plates, however, arc apt to be fabricated cither 
to establish titles to property or from other motives. Such 
spurious records betray themselves in one way or other, and 
the expert epigraphist generally experiences little dilhculty in 
separating the genuine from the false. An exceptionally largo 
number of spurious copper plates have brought confusion 
and obscurity into the early history of the Gangas of the 
Mysore country. 

While copper-plate inscriptions number £dl together only a 
few hundreds, stone ixiscripteons amount to several lens of 
thousands. Most of them are records of small gifts of lamps, 
sheep, land, and so on, to temples, and are of Uttlc historical 
value. Records of larger gifts, especially when they are made 
by the ruling monarchs, are sometimes of exceptional interest as 
they record details of taxes remilied in favour of donees and 
privileges conferred on them, and furnish other details of 
administrative orgamzation and policy. The Tamil inscriptions 
of Chob Rajaraja 1 on the walls of the Tanjorc temple deserve 
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special mention for the technical perfection of their engraving 
and the complete and detailed picture they give of the entire 
economy of the Great Temple—a creation of R^jar^ja cal¬ 
culated to symbolize all the glory and grandeur of the empire he 
had built up. Quite a number of other fairly long inscriptions 
give interesting information on the constitution and functions 
of village assemblies, the part played by craft and trade guilds 
in the economic and artistic life of the country, the courses of 
study and the numbers of pupils and teachers in important 
educational centres, and so on. The TirumukkQdal inscription 
of VIrarajendra is unique in the list it furnishes of the stock of 
medicines maintained in a hospital in the locality; and the 
Motupalli inscription of Kakatiya Ganapati is one of the very 
few records which give some idea of the conditions of mari¬ 
time trade. 

Almost every inscription on stone or copper, unless it 
is the very brief record of a mere name or small gift, is 
seen to follow a definite order. The opening is generally an 
invocation, either a brief formula in prose, a verse or some¬ 
times a number of verses invoking either one deity or several 
deities one after another. Then follows a preamble, the praiasti, 
in which the names and achievements of the ruler and his 
ancestors are narrated, sometimes in a set form which is 
common to several records of the reign; it is this part which 
is generally most valuable to the student of political history. 
After this comes a description of the actual donor, if he 
happens to be other than the king, together with details of 
hb achievements and those of his ancestors, with a similar 
but generally briefer description of the donee and his ancestry 
where he is an individual. If the gift is made to a group or 
an institution, that is described in some detail. Next there 
is a description of the object given—money, cattle, taxes, and 
so on; often it is land, and then the boundaries of the land 
are carefully specified. Then comes the formula of gift which 
usually says that it is given with water poured out from the 
hand of the donor into that of the donee for his perpetual 
and undisturbed enjoyment. The record concludes with an im¬ 
precation on anyone who may terminate the charity or other¬ 
wise disturb it, and praise of those who will maintain and 
protect it in the future. This analysis of the different parts of 
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a typical inscription indicates roughly their relative value to 
the historian. 

Some of the longer inscriptions are dedicatory and com¬ 
memorative and often contain valuable pmsasds of long lines 
of rulers; the Aiholc inscription of the reign of Pulakc^in II 
and the Talagonda pillar inscription of the Kadambas arc 
the most conspicuous examples of this class. But few are 
so purely hbtorical in their contents as the Tiruvendipnram 
inscription of the reign of Chola Rajarlija III which gives an 
unvarnishtdi account of the troubles of this ruler and of the 
manner in which he got relief from the irttervention of the 
Hoysalas. Two other inscriptions deserve particular mention- 
One is the fairly long Kudumiyamalai inscription from Pudu* 
kottai region^ beautifully engraved in the ornate Pallava Graniha 
of the seventh or eighth century on a wide rock face and con¬ 
taining groups of musical notes arranged for the bene hi of his 
pupils by a king, who was a m^esvara (worshipper of Siva) and 
a pupil of a certain Rudracharya. The other inscription eomes 
from Tiruvidaivayil in the Tanjore district and contains an entire 
hymn, otherwise unknown, composed by Ranasambandar to the 
local deity and bearing all the marks of a genuine composition 
of the great saint- 

Ail the early inscriptions are dated in the regnal years of 
kings, and often there is no guide to absolute chronology 
except the paleography of the inscriptions; synchronisms are 
rare, but very decisive where they clearly occur. The first 
mention of the £aka era by name is found in the Badami 
rock inscription of Pulakciin 1, dated Saka 465 (a.o. 543), 
recording the fortification of the hill of Vatapi by that 
monarch; the existence of this record was brought to light 
only in I94h Later inscriptions, whether they bear Saka 
dates or not, often contain astronomical details which do not 
always work out satisfactorily; in some cases, there is no way 
of reconciling all the data given in the inscriptions, and 
our choice must depend on the probabilities and remain to 
some extent arbitrary. One inscription in the reign of the 
Chola Parantaka I from South Arcot is dated fay counting the 
number of days that had elapsed since the commencement of 
the Kaliyuga and the date arrived at supplies satisfactory 
verification of the other details recorded. In giving the regnal 
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years of kings, the Pandyan insertpLions often menUon one 
year opposite another; the ei^act signihcance of this has not 
been understood, and cpigraphists are agreed in adding up the 
figures and Lrealing the total as the year of the reign when 
the inscription was issued. 

Inscriplions can by no means be said aJways to speak the 
truth, much less the whole truth: legends and exaggeration 
are often founds and easily recognized as such; more difiicuk 
is the task of detecting the truth behind partisan statements 
made by the composers of records of diflertni dynasties 
engaged in constant warfare. The instances are not few in 
which both parties claim victory in a war. and there is often some 
kind of Justification for the claim. And much work still Temaios 
to be done in the study and interpretatioD of the social and 
economic information contained in the inscriptions—work that 
has been delayed mainly by the slackness of the Epigraphical 
Department in publishing the texts. 

Closely allied to the evidence of inscriptions on stone 
and copper is that of the shorter legends on coins. But the 
coinage of South India * presents greater difficulties to the 
student and offers less reward for his Labours than that of the 
North ^ Really ancient coins are rare and contain no dates 
and few intelligible legends^ often only the micros name 
or title; also, the devices upon them are ofiien crude and 
indistinct. The rectangular pieces of impure sU%er bearing 
several punch-marks, the ptirdnas (eldlings) of the law books, 
were common to both Northern and Southern India and 
certainly belong to the centuries before Christ; copper punch- 
marked coins were also known, and this type of coinage 
may be taken to have gone out of drculatton about a.d« 200, In 
later times the principal coinage of the South was struck in gold, 
not silver; copper was used for smaller denominations. Of gold 
coins there were generally two denominations: the varaha — 
perhaps deriving Its name from the Chilukya crest of a boar; alsd 
called pon, Axm, pagoda (from bhagayatil) and pardaos (Portu¬ 
guese)—usually weighing a kalanju (Molucca bean), or 50 to 60 
grains; and the /ernam, being a tenth of the 'fardha, its weight, 
5 to 6 grains, conforming to the The earliest gold corns 

are spherules of plain gold bearing a minute punch-mark; a little 
later came the padma-tankas which were thin cup^shaped pieces 
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stamped wlLh punches, ut first on one side only and then on both; 
the gold coins of R^jendra I and Rajadhimja I ChoIa» and of 
Rujarujn I E. ChUlutya, discovered at Dowlc^vamm in 1946, are 
marked and inscribed on one side only; and finally came 
the die-s truck pieces of which the thick, small Vijayana^r 
pagodas arc the best surviving specimens. There was a general 
preference for small coins and the silver fares of Calient, only 
one or two grains in weight, furnish some of the smallest 
specimens of coins known. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era Roman 
imperial coins of gold and silver were imported in considerable 
quantity in the course of trade and dreulated freely in the 
country; the small copper coins bearing Roman devices and 
legends might have been locally produced by foreign settlers. 
The Saiavahanas used lead for many of their issues, and their 
coins bear legends of the names of kings which confirm the 
Puranic lists of these names. One of the most interesting 
types of these coins is that bearing a iwo-masied ship on the 
obverse, an indication of the maritime power and activity of 
the Andhras; the same design ts found on some copper coins of 
about the same date or a liiUe later From farther south. 

The earliest padma-iankas were perhaps struck by the 
Kadnmbas; but one of the coins that can be most satisfactorily 
dated is a base silver piece with a lion device and the title 
Vishamasiddhi on the obverse which clearly belongs to Vishnu^ 
f vardhana (615-33), the founder of the long line of Eastern 
Chalukya rulers. The practice of punch-marking on the gold 
coinage lingered long after its disuse on silver and copper, and 
a large hoard of corns struck by the Telugu-Chodas of Nellore in 
the ihirteemh century, found in WlZ at Kodur, shows that the 
pd^a-{iujka type had a long history and wide ramifications. 
Nagari legends, generally mcomplete, appear on KakaUya coins 
and continue in those of Vijayanagar; they axe also found on the 
coins of some other dynasties hke the Kadambas of Goa and the 
Cholas. The legends on coins of other dynasties are in 
Kannada, Telugu or Tamil according to the locality in which 
they were struck. 

Conquests are often indicated by designs on coins; thus 
the Chola coins portray a tiger seated under a canopy in the 
ccnire of the field, with the Pindya fish on one side and the 
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Chera bow at the bottonip the latter symbols being smaller and 
Jess prominent than the tiger. 

The pagodas of many Vijayanagar kings arc known; they 
arc small and dumpy, and were issued also in their half and 
quarter divisions. Their legends were at first either in Kannada 
or Nagari, while later kings used Nagari exclusively. 

The coinage of the short-lived sultanate of Madura, usually 
in billon and copper, follows the contemporary Delhi models 
and is hardly distinguishable from Delhi Issues except by its 
southern type of calligraphy. The gold and silver coins of the 
BilhrnanT sultans also followed the E>elhi patterns on a more 
generous scale. In those of earlier reigns there is some variety 
in arrangement and design, but later a single design wtis adopted 
for both metals. The earliest copper etosety followed that of 
Delhi, but in 110 %'aLions soon appeared, and the copper standard 
Underwent many and frequent changes. The five sultanates that 
succeeded the Bdhmant kingdom had their oavh separate issues, 
though not so well turned out. 

Literary evidence is the next important source of knowledge. 
It is both indigenous and foreign. In all Indian literature there 
are few professedly historical works. There are indeed some 
lempte chronicles like the Maituraitiaia-vamldpit^nd the SrTrarjgam- 
Jcoyil-ojugu. While furnishing valuable hints on comparatively 
recent times, say from 1200 onward, they are nothing more than 
a farrago of legends for the earlier times and contain too many 
inaccuracies and distortions to be used by themselves without 
the testimony of other more trustworthy sources. The semi- 
histoncal works that were produced at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the orders of Col. CoUn Mackcn 2 ie do 
not concern us as they deaf with recent events outside the scope 
of this book. The Kortgu-deJa-rdjdkkaf caniram and the fCiraidl- 
patti in its various recensions have oflcn been overrated and are 
in fact of very littJc value; so too arc the numberiess ithaio- 
purd^as, mostly recent redactions of popular legends. Ballads like 
the Rdmappayya/i-iinimdnai are in a somewhat better class, but 
no early specimens of such popular quasi-hisiorical materiaJ have 
survived- 

While the direct contribution to history from literary sources 
is thus seen to be of little Importance, the indirect value to 
the historian of a study of the Uteratures of the country can 
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hardly be overrated. Not only do they enable him to picture 
the social and religious milieu in which the characters of history 
lived and moved and acted, but the prologues, epilogues and 
colophons of different works often embody valuable data on 
the lineage and achievements of the authors of the works and 
their royal patrons, and these often eke out the scrappy informal 
tion drawn from inscriptions. The history of South Indian 
literatures in Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Kannada will be briefly 
reviewed in the chapter on literature, and mention need be made 
here only of some outstanding facts of general interest. 

The later Vcdic literature and the epics, though composed 
in the North and mainly preoccupied with that country, contain 
unmistakable hints of the progressive penetration of North 
Indian influences in the southern lands, and these constitute 
almost the only source of our knowledge about this important 
movement of culture. The earliest extant stratum of Tamil 
literature, that of the ^angam Age, exhibits clearly the results 
of this movement. It reveals to us a fairly well-developed 
civilization evolved out of the harmonious blending of much 
that was borrowed from the incoming northern culture with 
that already in existence. The details of this most interesting 
chapter of human history are here as elsewhere hidden from 
our view. But none can miss the significance of the facts 
that early Tamil literature, the earliest to which we have access, 
is already fully charged with words, conceptions and institutions 
of Sanskritic and northern origin, while it is characterized by a 
direct and forceful expression and an unrivalled vividness and 
realism all its own. The independence of the framework of the 
lanpiagc and a good part of its vocabulary, and of many of the 
social institutions and conventions reflected in this literature, is 
also very clearly seen. Ugends bearing on this blend of cultures 
arc preserved both in the northern and southern literatures^ 
though legend is not history, the historian can never aflbrd alto¬ 
gether to neglect the memory of races which often takes these 
fascinating if enigmatic shapes. 

Some types of the prabandJta class of literature in Tamil, 
such as the kalambakam, uld, parani and kovai^ narrate much 
history by the way, especially if they happen to be the composi¬ 
tions of court poets who chose their royal patrons as the heroes 
of their poems. A Pdrt^ik-kdvai is cited extensively in an 
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ancient commentary on the celebrated I^aiyartar Agapp&ntf ; 
though the verses of the kovai mention the names of several 
battles fought by the Pandya rulers of the line of Kadnngon* 
yet the hero of the poem seems to have been not any single king 
of the line, but a composite figure to whom the poet attributes 
the achievements of the enliro dynasty: the adoption of snch 
literary conventions was quite common, and without great caution 
one IS apt to be easily misled by them. The Naadlk-katambakam^ 
which has Pallava Nandivarman HI for hero, is much more 
trustworthy and of real value o^n the history of the time. 
Somewhat richer in historical content arc a few w'orks of a quasi- 
historical nature that belong to the imperial ChoLa period; 
, prominent among them are the Kalifigunup-pafani of Jayangondar, 
treating of the invasion of Kalinga by the Chola forces in the 
reign of Kulottunga I, and the three aids of Qtiakkdttan on 
three successive monarchs—Vikrama Chola, Kulottunga II and 
Rajaraja II. In Kannada, the Paftipa-bfidruta and Ranna^s Gadd- 
yuddfia^ though mainly devoted to themes from the Great Epic^ 
shed much welcome light on. contemporary Rashtrakula and 
Chdiukya history because the authors have chosen to Identify 
their patrons with some of the epic characters and find occasion 
to introduce into their narrative several historical incidents 
very well known to them. Bilhana's Viknjmdftkadeva-curiWf a 
Sanskrit kdvya not devoid of poetic quality, is not nearly so useful 
to history os some of the Tamil and Kannada works just 
mentioned. 

For the history of Vijayanagar, Indian literary evidence 
becomes very voluminous. Much of this has become accessible 
in two handy collections of select sources brought out by the 
University of Madras. Though the class of works known as 
Kdlajdanas^ purporting to be prophecies of the future by seers, 
are not as, helpful as one would ejtjject, the value of this litera¬ 
ture as a whole lies in the necessary corrective it furnishes to biased 
accounts written by the Muslim historians of the Bahmani kingdom 
and its succession states. 

The Muslims gave themselves much more to genuine his¬ 
torical writing than the Hindus, and a number of historical 
w'Ofks w'eru composed in Persian under the patronage of 
Muslim monarchs in the Deccan. Many, ho we VC r, have either 
perished or arc still to sec the light of day; Ferishta mentions 
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several v/arks which, he used in the camposiLion of his great 
history but they are no longer accessible. The most important 
among those that survive and bear on the period covered hy 
this book may be briefly noticed here* The Futuh-us-salaim 
by I$3.my is the only extant contemporary work on the bistoiy 
of the Bahmani kingdonL The author was the grandson 
of an old Sipah Salar Isamy who was compelled by Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tnghtak to leave Delhi for Daulatabad in 
A.D. 1327i the grandfather died on the wy, but young Isamy 
mode his home there. He attached himself to the first 
Bahmani sultan^ began to^ write his work in 1358 and com- 
plcicd it the nest year. Modcltcd on the Shdh Ndmd of 
Firdausi, the work Is written in limpid verse and aarrnlcs 
the history of the sultanate of Delhi to the time of Mu¬ 
hammad bin TughJak. It then gives a vivid picture of the 
years of political turmoil in the Deccan which preceded the 
foundation of the BiLhmani kingdom besides much valuable 
and accurate information on the Muslim conquest of the Deccan 
and South India and on the reign and character of the first 
BahmanT sultan. Other works on the BahmarJ kingdom were 
late compositions written long after the extinction of the 
sultanate and from the particular standpoint of one or other 
of the succession states* Notable among them is the Burhm-i- 
maasir of Ali bin Aziz-ullah Taba Tabai of Simmin (Persia)—' 
a contemporary of the more famous Fcrishia, and like him at 
first a courtier of the Nizam Shahi kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 
Little is known of the life and activities of Taba Tabai; he 
began his history in 1591 and completed it in the next five 
years. It is a history of the Nizam Shahis to which is pre¬ 
fixed m account of the BahmanT sultans as an iniroduclion. 
His bias in favour of his patrons is evident throughout his 
narrative; but in some respects his statements seem to be 
more authentic than those of Ferishta and better in accord 
Avith the evidence from coins. But beyond a shadow of doubt 
Ferishta is the prince of Muslim historians of the period* 
The wide range and sweep of his work which forms a general 
history of MusUm rule in India, the number of authorities 
he consulted, and the general sense of perspective that 
dominates the entire narration impart a monumcnlal character 
to his history. Covering wide ground, and often at second hand. 
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he is sometinues maccurate lq detail: writiitg in the court 
of the AdlL Shatus of IBijapur at the Lmtance of Ibrahim II, 
he narrates Deccan affairs m a way that puts his patrons 
in the most favourable light. There is no doubt that this 
history, finished in 1606, is the most comprehensive and read¬ 
able account of Indian Islam, A Peman by birth, Muhammad 
Kasim Hindu Shah Ferishta came to Alimadnagar with his 
father at the age of twelve in 15^2. The father became tutor 
to a Nizam Shahi prince, but died soon after* Young Ferishta 
took to a military career, but a palace revolution deprived him 
of his position as captain of the king^s guard. Being a Shiah 
and having few friends at Ahmadnagar, he migrated to Bijapur 
where he obtained an appointment in the anny. We do not know 
how and when he changed the sword for the pen and found his 
true vocation* 

Another work, also written from the standpoint of Bijapur, 
is the Tazkifut-ul-niuluk by a Persian merchant from Shiraz, 
known as Shirizl on that account. His business brought him 
to Sagar on the Krishna in 1360, and he entered Adil Shahi 
service in 1574. He wrote his work between the years 1608. 
and 1610; apparently of not much value for Bahmani affairs, 
it is a contemporary account of some aspects of Bijapur history 
giving many details not otherwise known. Of the four historians 
noticed here, three came directly from Persia and all of them 
wrote in Persbn, signal proof of the great inSuence of Persia on 
Indo-Muslim culture* 'Abd Allah Shiraz! Wassaf, a Persian writing 
in Persia early in the fourteenth century, had access to information 
on contemporary occurrences in the Tamil country, and he gjves 
some valuable data on the civil war in the Pandyan country and 
conditions of trade prevalent at that time. 

Notices of Southern India by foreign writers arc often both 
instructive and interesting. Speaking generally, the earliest ac¬ 
counts are those of the Greek and Romaji writers whose references 
to India gam in extent and accuracy to the end of the second 
century a.d* Then we have the Chinese travellers and annalists, 
the subjects of researches that are still in pTOgress, From the 
eighth century the writings of Arab merchants and travellers, 
histoKans and geographers begin to be important, and the Chinese 
sources become more copious and definite than before* Wc also 
have occasional notices by European travellers like Benjamin 
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of Tudcla and Marco PoIOh After the end of the foimccnlh 
century the number of foreign travellers and writers increases 
greatly; at first Portuguese and tialians predominate, but soon 
Dutchmen, Englishmen and others join in* 

Among classical writers, the first direct no tic® of South 
India occurs in Megasthenes who gives a quaint account 
of the Pandyan kingdom ruled over by Pandaia, a daughter 
of Herakles to "whom he assigned that portion of India 
which lies southward and extends to the soa \ The kingdom 
was organized into 365 villages; one village had to bring the 
royal tribute to the treasury every day and, if necessary, assist 
the queen in coUeeting it from defaulters. Trade between 
South India and Egypt was carried on in the Hellenistic period 
and continued more actively under the Roman empire. Strabo 
records the increase in the knowledge of India among the 
Romans of his day and the success of the expedition under 
Callus, sent by Augustus (25 B.c.) to secure for the empire the 
command of Aden and the Red Sea route to India which was 
becoming increasingly popular among the merchants of the 
empire. Pliny the Elder (r* a.d. 75), the anonymous author of 
the Feriplus of tfte Eryjhraea/i $ea, and Ptolemy (a.d* 130) 
represent the further stages in that increasing acquaintance of 
the Romans with the countries of the cast of which we get the 
first hints in Strabo. While Pliny and Ptolemy derived their 
information from other writers, the author of the Periptus 
certainly visited many of the ports of western India and had a 
direct knowledge of the conditions of trade that prevailed there. 
However, he seems to have had Utile knowledge of the cast 
coast* Ptolemy's geography, on the other hand, takes account 
of the east coast of India and of much of Farther India as well* 
The most notable name after Ptolemy is that of the crotchety 
By^niine monk Cosmas (c. a.o. 550) called Indikopleusfes 

the man who sailed to India ')* A merchant in his early life 
he VIS ted many places on ihe Persian Gulf, on (tie ss-esl coast 
of India and as far cast as Ceylon. His Chnslim Topagmphy 
has been characteriacd. not very unjustly, as - a conUnent of 
mud from which we may cstracl, however, ‘ a few fieomphical 
fossils of considerable interest ’* ^ 

Intercourse between China and South India by sea as early 
as the second century b.c* is attested to by the record of a 
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Chinese crnbass)' to Ranchi (^Houang-iche’) and the discovery 
of a Chinese coin of about the same date from Chandruvalli in 
Mysore* Entries in the Chinese annals of the third* fourth, and 
fifth centuries a.u. show clearly that the Hindu kingdoms of 
Indo-China and the archipelago were in active touch with South 
India on the one side and China on the other: they arc said to 
have sent to the Chinese court on many occasions presents of 
rarpfurya (the semi-precious ^ cat's eye sandalwood and pearls 
which arc specifically South [ndian products* Fa-hien did not 
visit the mainland of South India: he took ship from Tamluk 
to Ceylon, and his account of the Deccan and the " pigeon 
monastery' is just edifying gossip* Many Buddhist monks went 
from South India and Ceylon lo China by sea and settled 
there* helping to spread Buddhism in that land and to translate 
Buddhist scriptures into Chinese. Cosmas mentions the arri¬ 
val of Chinese ships bringing silk to Ceylon. The celebrated 
Yuan Chwang, Master of the Law (of Buddhism)* travelled 
much more extensively in. India than any of his compatriots 
who came on similar missions, and on the whole he was 
much less of a recluse than they* He spent a number of 
months in the states of the Deccan and South India (a.d, 
641-2) and has left behind interesting observ^atioriis on the 
religious and social conditions that prevailed in these lands In 
his day: hut even he does not completely satisfy the curiosity 
of modem students, and it has been said of him: * He was not 
a good observer, a careful investigator, or a satisfactory re¬ 
corder, and consequently he left very much untold which he 
would have done well to tell/ I-lsing who spent many years 
in India in the last quarter of the seventh century did not 
visit South India and has nothing directly to tell ns about it* 
But his works are valuable for the itineraries they contain* for 
their notices of differences in doctrine and practice among the 
Buddhists of different lands and* above ail* for the brief 
biographies of about sixty eminent monks who visited India 
at the same time as he. There arc records in the Chinese 
annab of embassies exchanged between China and the Pallava 
court of Kanchi in the eighth century and the Chola court in 
the eleventh. A fair amount of trade was carried on between 
China and South India in the following centuries and Chinese 
junks visited, Indian waters pretty freely. The great Mongol 
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cm^or Kubloi Khan seat a number of embassies to South 
Indian states and some of them even sought to inftuenco 
the course of local politics^ with what results we are not in a 
position to judge. A Chinese merchant, Wang Ta-yuan, visited 
a number of foreign countries for purposes of trade between 
the years 1330 and 1349, and wrote the Taihl-chi-lio {Descrip- 
iiCfi of fhe Barbarians of the Isles). This work, poor in style 
but marked by the wide learning and philosophic turn of the 
author s mind, describes no fewer than ninely-nine countries 
ports and noteworthy localities, and is valuable as the account 
of an eye-witness. Colombo, tho Maldives, Kayangulam, Eli 
and CaltcEit are among the places he described, in the first 
quarter of ibc fifteenth century a.d., tho third emperor of 
the Ming dynasty sent out a scries of stupendous naval ejt^ 
pedipons calculated to cstabHsh the fame and supremacy of 
the dynasty over many lands; this prompted a number of 
foreign rulers in their turn to send embassies to the Chinese 
court. No fewer than seven of these cispeditions reached South 
India under the command of the famous Cheng Ho. He was 
accompanied on these expedidons by Fei Hsin and Ma Huan 
who have left ^hind accounts of the different countriis 
they visited. Fei Haines Hsing-chasheng-tan or Description 
of the Star ^ft (1436) and Ma Huangs Ying-yai-sheng-hn 
{Deserjiion of the Coasts of the Ocean, 1451) are particularly 
yalunb e for thcir notices of Ceylon, CbcMn and Calicut in the 
mterval between Ibn Batuta^s travels and the arrival of the 
Portuguese. 

Arab traveUers and geographers begin to be a valuable 
soumc from the ninth ceuiury a.d. Much of the trade of the 
Indian Ocean was in the hands of Arabs from very early times 

If* 

the effects of which were not confined to rcUgion and poUtics 
but spread to commerce and science. Muslim merchants cn- 
joyed great prestige as the Prophet himself had been one of 
hem. Before the end of the seventh century a colony of 
Mt^m merchants had established themselves in Ceylon, and 
in 7i8 the Arabs and Persians setUed in Canton were suffi¬ 
ciently numerous for them to be able to raise a tumult in the 
city arid Pralil by tlw resulting confusion. Ibn Khurdadblt 
n Persian Muslim of Magian descent, is the first writer who 
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claims men Lion hen?; his Book of Routes and Km^donis\ com¬ 
posed bciween S44 and 348 and still being revised in 885^ 
covers wide ground but presents facts in a dry and often incom¬ 
plete manner. ThcHt Abu Zaid Hassan of Siraf on the Persian 
Gulfp no great travclJcr himself, had many opportunities of 
meeting much-travelled merchaTits and scholars, the celebrated 
Masudi among them, Abu Zaid declares (916) that his object 
was to supplement an earlier work on India and China with 
data drawn from his own studies and talks with persons who 
had travelled in the eastern countries, Abu Zaid^s predecessor 
who wrote his work in 851 has often been identified with the 
merchant Suleiman who scems^ however* to have been only 
one of the sources of information commanded by that unknown 
winter. I bn al-FakIh* another writer of the early tenth century 
who slightly preceded Abu Zaid and Masiidl, also drew largely 
upon this anonymous writer; in fact it is a common trait of 
Arab writers to copy one another CKlensivcly and this absolves 
us from noticing in any detail many other authors of the tenth 
century. The illusirious Albenim* (1030) has little on South 
India and the celebrated historian and geographer Abulfeda 
(1273-1331) nturks no great advance in knowledge relating to 
India. His notices of South Tndia are brief, vague and second- 
hand, though he cites quite often the inveterate iravellqr and 
geographer Ibn Said (1214-86). The last and perhaps the 
most important Arab writer wc must notice h the indefaiigahle 
Moorish Ci^plorer Ibn Batuta, Bom in Tangier about 1300, he 
left his native place at the age of twenty-two, and continued 
to travel incessantly for the nest thirty years. He died at Fe^ 
in 1377. He spent many years in India during the time when 
the mad tyranny of Muhammad bin Tughlak drove all the 
governors of provinces into open revolt, and led to the rise of 
independent kingdoms in different parts of the empire. By 
profession a doctor of the Muhammadan law and traditions, he 
was a good liver and keen observer of men and affairs. A good 
part of his work is devoted to an account of his travels 
and experiences in South India, and contains much accurate 
information on the state of politics, religion and society at 
the time. 

To turn lastly to the European travellers in India after 
Cosnrns, it has been doubted if the Jewish traveller from Spain, 
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Benjamin of Tudela ever visited India, thougK he 

has some interesting remarks to offer on Quilon and its 
trade. With Marco Polo, the ‘ prince of medieval travellers \ 
begins a new epoch in the direct contacts between Europe and 
the East, He reached the court of Knblai Khan after a 
hazardous journey of three and a half years across Asia, He 
spent seventeen years in the Mongol court where he became a 
great favourite of the Khan and was employed on many 
important missions. Finally he was chosen to escort a princess 
of the Khan^s family on her bridal journey to the ruler of 
Persia. He left China in 1292 and his voyage to Persia through 
the Indian seas lasted about a year and a half. Thence he 
travelled to Constantinople and returned to Venice hnahy In 
1295. He was only passing through some parts of South India 
on tus way to Persia, but the amount of informailon he was 
able to collect is indeed surprising. His veracity and just¬ 
ness of observation were doubted for a long time, but this 
is no longer so. He has much to tell on the manners, beliefs, 
and practices of the people of South India, and on their 
maritime trade, * The commerce of India he found stretch¬ 
ing, like an immense chain, from the territories of Knblai 
Khan to the shores of the Persian Gulf and of the Red 
Sea. He found the shores and the islands of the Indian Sea 
luxuriantly covered with nature’s choicest products, . . He 
tells us of the topaz, the amethyst, and the emerald, of the 
sapphires of Ceylon, and the diamonds of Golconda.’ 

If the Venetian merchant represents one side of the culture- 
contacts between the West and East, the three monks who 
visited South India soon after Marco Polo represent another. 
First among them was the Franciscan friar, John of Monte 
Corvino, who travelled m 1292-3 by way of India to China to 
preach the gospel to that vast land of paganism and, what he 
considered little better, Ncstorianism. This lonely monk was 
out of sympathy with much that met his eye m India, and 
with him may be said to begm the stream of Christian mission¬ 
ary criticism of Indian Hfc and habits which has not always 
been either ijitcUigeni or charitable. Nearly 30 years later 
came Friar Odoric of Pordenone who reached India soon after 
1321, He travelled along the west coast, visited Ceylon and 
went up to the shrine of St Thomas in ‘ Mailapur \ His 
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account of some Hindu customs and practices is obviously that 
of an eye-witness. Lastly wc have Friar Jordanus who may have 
reached India a little before Odoric. Two of his letters are 
dated from India in 1321 and 1324; in both, he holds out to his 
brother friars in Europe the prospect of extensive missionary 
work in the East. His mention of the Parsis and their mode of 
exposing the dead is among the earliest notices of this com¬ 
munity in India, He was appointed Bishop of Columbum 
{Qidlon) m 1328, but it is not known if he actually took charge 
of the ofEvee* Yet another monk, John of Marignolli, a native 
of Florence, deserves a passing mention; he went out to China 
by land, like Marco Polo, as papal legate to the court of the 
Great Khan; he left China by sea from the celebrated port of 
Zayton in 1346 and reached Quilon, where he spent some time 
before setting sail for the Coromandel Coast to visit the shrine 
of St Thomas. He also spent some time in Ceylon and gives an 
interesting account of the Buddhist monks of the Island 
The rise of Vijayanagar in the fourteenth century and of 
the Portuguese power in the East a little later attracted many 
foreigners to India, and as a consequence foreign evidence on 
South India increases vastly in volume, variety and interest. 
We cannot possibly go over all this evidence here, but must 
confine our attention to those sections of it which are of 
particular value to us. The carhest European visitor to 
Vijayanagar whose account has come down to us is the ftalian 
Nicolo Conti who came to the city in 1420 or 1421; he wrote 
notliing himself, but narrated Ids experiences to a papal secretary 
who wrote them down in Latin, for his master's information; 
this was translated into Portuguese and from Portuguese into 
Italian. The original Latin version b not extant. Conti ^ves 
a description of the Vyayanagar court and its festivals, its 
currency and other matters. At about the same time, there 
came to Vijayanagar the Persian ambassador Abdur Razzak, sent 
on an important mission to the Zamorin by Shah Rukh. He sailed 
to Calicut from Ormuz in 1442, and did not much like that city. 
His stay there was cut short by a message from the Raja of 
Vijayanagar asking that he should be sent on to the capital 
without delay, Abdur Razzak went to Vijayanagar by w^y of 
Mangalore, was well received and witnessed the hfaiidmyami 
festival. Later some jealous merchants from Ormuz cast doubts 
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on his credentials with the result iliat the ambassador came tt> 
be treated wLih less consideration than before; he left Vyaynjiagar 
for Mangalore towards the end of 1443, and Mangalore for 
Persia early in 1444, The record of his mission is the testimony 
of a trained oUciai on the slate of administration, and society at 
the lime. 

Tlic Russian trader Athanasius Nikitin spent some years 
in the Deccan round about 1470 and travelled in the Bahmani 
IcJngdora which he entered by way of Chaul. His observations 
give details of the court, the army, and the condition of the 
people under Bahmani rule. Ludovico di Varthema of Bologna, 
an Italian genUeman and soldier who was eventually knighted 
by the Portuguese, travelled in India during the years i502-S 
and has left behind a vivid record of his experiences. His credi¬ 
bility was doubted for a long time, but wrongly. His account 
of Goa and CaUcut and other ports of the west coast and of 
me effects on them of the advent of the Portuguese, and his 
descnpiion of the city and empire of Vijayanagar, contain much 
that IS interesting and valuable. The Portuguese Duarte Barbosa 
served the government of his country in India from 1500 to 
about 15J6; he knew the Malayalam language very weh and 
spoke It better than the natives of his country \ He was Mtor 
(factor) in ^nnanore in 1502. and acted as interpreter betw«n 
Francisco Albuqucrqnc and the king of Cannanore in 1503. He 
vdued ^ a 'vTitcf by Caspar Correa, and was employed 
by Alfonso D Albuquerque for his ability, though he did not 
support the policy of developing Goa at the expease of Cochin 
Cannanorc. Barbosa returned to Portugal between 1517 and 
15ia and then gave the final touches to his narrative which covers 
much wider ^o^d than the sphere of his official activUies and 
includes a full description of Vijayanagar. The value of other 
^ugu^e wmers for the history of the sixteenth century ha. 
been sufficiently recognized since Sewell emphasized it ge^raUy 
m A Forgoitm Empire (1900) which included tra^slalionl 
of the chronicles of Domingos Paes (c. 1520-2) and of Femao 

a letter written from Cochin bv 

Manuel Barradas (12 December 1616) giving 

or the ongm and comae of the civil war then in pro^ L 
the kingdom of Vijayanagar. Caesar Frederick, wh^^ted 
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Vijayaaagar a couple of years after the battle of Talikota 
(Rakshasi-Tangadi), Ralph Fitch who spent the years 1583-9[ 
in fndia, Nicolas Pimenta, Visitor of the Jesuits to frtdia at the 
close of the sixteenth century, the Dutch tiuveUcr John Huighen 
van Linschoten (1583) are other writers who have their own 
contribution to make to our knowledge of South India in their 
day. The contemporary Jesuit letters from South India often 
embody passing, but vivid» references to political events of the 
early seventeenth century. The aflTairs and trade of the king¬ 
dom of Golconda and the port of Masulipatam at that time 
receive much elucidation from the writings of the Dutch factor 
Schorer (1615) and the English factor William Methwold 
(1618-22), which have been edited by Moreland together with 
another Dutch account, anonymous, dating from about the 
same time. 

This sketch of our foreign sources may be closed with the 
mention of Pietro della Valle who has been described as the 
most eminent among those who travelled for pleasure, with no 
motive of trade or service, * the most intelligent in apprehension 
and the most accurate in description ^ He was bom in Rome 
In 1586 and sailed for India from Bandar Abbas in January 
1623. He visited Cambay, Ahmadabad, Chaul, Goa, Ikkcri* 
Mangalore and Calicut, and sailed back from Goa to Muscat 
A m November 1624, His letters * bring before the mind's eye a 

* vivid and life-like representation of men and manners as they 

1 existed in the early part of the seventeenth century in the 
Portuguese settlements on the coast and in the native territories 
adjacent to them 
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CHAPTER II 


THE LAND IN RELATION TO HISTORY 

North and South—the peninsula—the Western Ghats—passes and trade 
routes—the Eastern Chats—the Deccan plateau—rainfall and vegetation— 
changes in coast level—drainage—the Godivart—the Krishna. Bhima and 
Tungabhadra—the Kaveri—the Narmada—the Tapti—ports—western coast 
ftri|^—the east coast—river deltas—Coromandel coast. 

In this chapter wc shall attempt to give a general description 
of the geography of the country to serve as the foundation for 
the historical chapters which follow. Our concern is primarily 
with the land lying to the south of the Vindhyas, that rugged 
mountainous tract varying much in width and elevation and 
stretching almost cast to west along the Tropic of Cancer. On 
the northern side of the Vindhyas the slope is gentle and there 
arc no well-marked spurs or steep valleys; on the southern side, 
however, there is a steep fall from the crest to the valley of the 
Narmada, and we have a mountain wall buttressed by several 
forest-clad spurs overlooking the deep, narrow trough of the 
river bounded on the south by the Satpura-Mahadco-Maikal 
range. From the southern slopes of the Satpuras the Tapti 
flows parallel to the Narmada to the west and the Mahanadi 
to the Bay of Bengal in the cast This double wall effectively 
divides the peninsular South from the plains of North India, 
but not in a manner that hinders seriously the intercommuni¬ 
cation between the two regions. From prehistorical times to 
the present day there has been no period when the two regions 
did not influence each other politically and culturally, and on 
at least three occasions before the advent of British ^Ic both 
the North and the South formed parts of a single empire 
embracing nearly the whole of India. 

The peninsula juts out into the Indian Ocean between the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal and narrows to a point at Cape 
Comorin. From Cape Comorin the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts extend for a thousand miles, the one to the north-west 
and the other at first northward and then to the north-cast* 
There are few good natural harbours along either coast though 
the west coast b a Uttle better than the Coromandel ’coast in 
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this respect, as places like Cochin, Goa and Bombay offer fairly 
safe anchorages for ships. Located half>way on the maritime 
routes from the Mediterranean and Africa to China, peninsular 
India developed and maintained a fairly brisk maritime trade 
with the nations on either side, and had a large share in the 
colonization of the eastern lands across the Bay of Bengal. And 
its rulers, at least some of them like the SStavahanas, Pallavas 
and Cholas, are known to have devoted particular care to the 
maintenance of a strong navy. The Malabar coast retained 
for many centuries an unenviable reputation for the piratical 
activity of its sailors, while the mariners of the Chola country 
came to be looked upon as authorities on sailing conditions in 
the Indian Ocean and were cited by the Arab geographers of the 
Middle Ages. An early account of the ports of peninsular India 
and the conditions of maritime trade is found in the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea. 

The nucleus of the peninsula is a triangular block of very 
old rocks that covers its greater part from the Satmala-Ajanta 
ranges to the Nilgiris. This has a typical plateau relief: its 
western edge is a steep brink, the Western Ghats, overlooking 
the west coast formed by a narrow strip of rough, wet lowland; 
its surface has a gentle fall to a lower brink in the east, the 
Eastern Ghats. Between the Eastern Ghats and the Coromandel 
coast is a belt of lowland, the Carnatic, much wider, smoother 
and relatively drier than the western strip. 

Seen from the west the Western Ghats present the appear¬ 
ance of a gigantic sea-wall, often rising in steps from the shore¬ 
line—hence the name ‘ ghats *. They are a sleep and rugged 
mass of hills, little more than 2,000 feet above sea-level at the 
northern end, rising to more than 4,000 about the latitude of 
Bombay, generally increasing in altitude towards the south 
and culminating in the Nilgiris with Dodabetta at a height 
of 8,760 feet where the Eastern Ghats meet the Western aAer 
niaking a sweep from the other side of the peninsula. Immedi¬ 
ately south of the Nilgiri plateau lies the only break in the 
continuity of the Western Ghats, the Palghat or Coimbatore 
gap. which is about twenty miles from north to south and 
affords lowland access from the Carnatic to the Malabar coast at 
a level of about a thousand feel above the sea. This easy road 
into the Carnatic from Cochin and Calicut and other ports on the 
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west has played an important role all through history. South of 
the gap, the ghats reach an even greater height in Anaimudi peak 
(B,S41 ft.) and strike SSE., terminating at the ejttrctnjly of the 
peninsula in Cape Comorin, The crest line of the ghats is generally 
at a distance of from fifty to one hundred miles from the 
Arabian Sea although in places it approaches so close to the shore 
as to restrict the width of the coastal plain to no more than five 
milcs^ and it is not uncommon for spurs and ridges to end a* 
cliffs along the coast. 

North of Goa the surface of the ghats is largely covered 
by an immense thickness of basaltic lava-flows—the Deccan 
trap of Indian geology. They reach their maximum thickness 
about the latitude of Bombay, ‘The weathering action of ages 
has shaped the trap formation into natural citadels and fortresses 
which dominate the crest of the hills, and were found most 
useful as military positions in the wild days of Maratha 
supremacy." The uplands round Poona being clothed with the 
volcanic cotton soil are quite as fertile as the alluvial valleys of 
the Narmada and Tapii rivers. South of Goa, however, the 
ghats become a series of gneisses and schists, much more resistant 
than the lava-capped belt, 

* South of Bombay the seaward face of the hills is clothed 
with dense forest, and passes inland from the coast are few* 
But in the north the interior plateau is approached by several 
roads, famous in history, from the level coast strip on the 
western side,* Notable among these is Trimbak Pass at the 
source of the Godavari, Vaitama, the only considerable river 
draining into the Arabian Sea across northern Konkan, issues 
from a point almost opposite to the source of the Godavari, 
The sacredness of its source and the importance of its valley 
made it one of the earliest trade routes between the sea and the 
north Deccan, and the beauty of the lower reaches of the river 
attracted to its banks some of the earliest Aryan settlements. 
The Thai Ghat is another historic pass carrying the road from 
Bombay to Agra and now the northern branch of the Western 
railway. Then we have the Pimpri Pass bearing an old route 
from Sopara and Kalyan to Nasik, and the Nana Pass between 
Junnar and the Konkan, guarded by Shivner, the fort of Junnar, 
Bhimsankar at the source of the Bhima river, and Chakan arc 
important historic strongholds in this region. Perhaps the best 
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kno^^Tl of the passes is the Bbor Ghat or Khandala Pass (about 
2,000 feet) by which the Bombay-Poona road and the southent 
branch of the Western railway enter the Deccan; this ancient 
military road *has ever been regarded as the key to the Deccan’' 
and on or near it lie the historic caves of Kotidanc, Karle, 
BhfLja and Bedsa. The Amba Pass carrying the road from 
Ratnaglri to Kolhapur, and the passes providing less important 
routes from Vengurla to Belgaum, Karwar to Dharwar, and so 
on^ need not be mentioned. The Shencottah Chat and the 
Aramboli Pass form the two southernmost passes providing routes 
between Tra van core and the Pandya country. 

* The precipitous square-cut peaks, which give such a fantastic 
appearance to the scenery of the Western Ghats, are to be found 
wherever horizontal strata of varying degrees of resistance are 
subject to sub-aerial denudation* They repeat themselves in the 
droogs of Deccan scenery.^ 

In South India the Anaimalai hills form the most striking 
range; the higher range consists of a scries of plateaux 7,000 
feet in elevation running up to peaks of over 8,000* They 
are covered with rolling downs and dark evergreen forests, 
cut off from one another by deep valleys characterized by 
magniheent scenery. The lower Tange which ties to the west 
has an average elevaiioii of 3-4,000 feet, and thousands of acres 
of this area arc now under coffee. It contains the teak belt 
and also produces most of the timber usuat in deciduous forest 
belts of the same elevation; much valuable game, including 
elephant which, gives its name to the rangc^i arc also found 
there* It is inhabited by hill tribes Like the Kadan, Muduvan 
and Pulaiyan* 

The Eastern Ghats possess little of the magnificence gained 
by the regular structure but irregular outlines of the ghats of 
the west. They are scattered, broken, and of much lower 
altitude, though geologically they seem to be distinctly older 
than the Western Ghats. Beginning in Orissa, they pass into 
Madras state keeping parallel to the coast, generally at a 
distance of fifty miles as far south as Latitude 16®N* They 
then recede from the coast, follow a north to south course till 
the latitude of Madras where they strike south-westwards 
to form the southern edge of the Deccan plateau in Its wider 
sense and meet the Western Ghats in the Nilgiris, Because 
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of their lower elevatloD and their broken character, the Eastern 
Chats have not been as great an obstacle to intercourse between 
the plateau and the coastal plain as the Western Ghats; and the 
fact that the major rivers rise on the crest of the Western 
Ghats and course doVhti all the way to the Bay of Bengal, 
cutting across the Eastern Ghats, has also helped freedom of 
movement- 

The Deccan plateau has a general elevation of 2,000 feet, 
but tends to become higher and more rugged ns the ghats are 
approached on the east and west, and attains its highest 
elevation at the southern end, in the Nilgiris formed by the 
convergence of the two ghats; the Mysore plateau in conse¬ 
quence has a higher average elevation than the rest of the Deccan, 
The genera] slope of the whole is towards the south-east as 
indicated by the course of the major rivers of the peninsula, 
the Godavari, Krishna (Kistna) and Kaveri (Cauvery), The 
monotony of the plateau surface is broken by a number of 
spurs from the Western Ghats and other mountain features. 
Among these, two may be noted in particular; the two ranges 
enclosing the triangular plateau on which Ahmadnagnt stands, 
the watershed between the GodSvari and the Bhimn; and the 
Mahadeo range fomung the watershed between the Bhima and 
the Krishna. Closely associated with the Eastern Ghats are a 
range of hills with didcrent local names. The Nallnmaluis 
extend north to south from the banks of the Krishna to the 
Fenner valley and are made up of Cuddapah quartcite overlaid 
by Cuddapah slate; ihcir average height is less than 2,000 
feet, but the maximum elevation reached is over 3,000; they 
contain several plateaux but scarcity of water has foiled attempts 
at habitation there. Sriiailam was apparently inhabited of old, 
and the remains of ancient towns, forts, temples, reservoirs and 
weUs testify to the prosperity of the settlements. Only Chenehus 
inhabit the re^on today. The forests arc neither dense nor 
large ^ the rainfall is poor and the rocks arc deeply fissured 
and fail to retain enough moisture on the suface for large trees 
to grow. The Erramalais to the west of the Nallamalais in 
the Kiutiool district, and other minor ranges, do not call for 
detailed notice. 

The south-casicm and the relatively higher southern 
Mysore portion of the plateau is a granitoid and gncissic 
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country strikingly different from the trap region. The extensive 
vista of ieveLtopped, squarenircstcd* nearly horizontal lava-capped 
bills gives place to more rounded and graceful domc^apped hilU 
and kuoUs in the south* Many of these circular or nearly 
circular hills rise precipitously from the surrounding gueissic 
plains and their strategic value was appreciated by successive 
rulers of the land who erected extensive and sometimes impregna¬ 
ble fortifications on them. 

Lying athwart the course of the Arabian Sea branch of the 
south-west monsoon, the Western Ghau bring about a striking 
difference in rainfall between the regions on either side of 
them; west of the ghats, the steep edge receives the bulk of 
th e moisture carried by the monsoon, while to the cast on the 
leeward side is the rain-shadow region where the rainfall is not 
only scanty but highly variable In character. The monsoon 
literally pours on the w^t, the annual average being 80 inches 
on the coastal plain increasing in the higher regions to more 
than 300 in some stations like Mahabakshwar* On the eastern 
side of the ghats the rainfall in most cases is less than 40 inches. 
This difference in rainfall is naturaUy reflected in the vegetation. 
The copious summer rainfall of the coastal plain and the 
windward slopes of the ghats dolhcs them with dense 
vegetation of the evergreen-forest type. The forests contain 
many kinds of trees of great size and much economic value* 
Bamboos are picniiful and associated with them locally are 
to be found teak in abundance, rosewood, and iron wood* The 
shore is skirted with coconuts and the villages surrounded with 
groves of betel-nut palm and talipot* Cassia and cardamom 
flourish wild in the jungles, and the fact that pepper caa 
be cultivated without the screens used in other parts of India 
to preserve the humidity conveys an idea of how naturally 
moist the coastal region is* 

In the Dcccan plateau where the rainfall is not enough to 
support a vegetation of tall evergreen trees, deciduous forests 
form the most conspicuous feature of the flora. Teak is found 
at intervals in relatively well-watered areas over the whole 
region, though it k economically cultivated under plantauon 
conditions only in certain places* Forests of odoriferous 
sandalwood abound in Mysore and the adjoining districts* 
The sleep slopes of the Eastern Ghats also have an evergreen 
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type of vegetation, though owing to the lighter rajnfaU the 
trees are shorter than those of the Malabar area. 

Changes in the level of the Coromandel coast in historicai 
' times are attested to in different ways; the once wealthy 

commencal cities of Korkai and KLlyal on the Tinnevelly 
I coast, which were flourishing in the tturtcenth century, are 

now buried under sand dunes miles from the sea; on the 
I other hand in some places not very distant from those named 

I above the sea has encroached on the land, and large parts of 

once-hourtshing ports like KHveripafiinam and Mamallapuram 
I (Mahabalipuram) seem to have disappeared under the waves. In 

some instances, particularly Kaveripattinam, popular tradition 
preserves the memory of the occurrence though with no clue 
to its date* Similar changes have occurred in the Gulf of 
Cambay and its neighbourhood. 

The Narmada and Tapti in the north arc the two remark¬ 
able exceptions to the generally eastward drainage of the 
peninsula; they flow westwards in comparatively deep and 
narrow valleys into the rapidly shallowing Gulf of Cambay* The 
Western Ghats form the water-parring between the easterly 
j and westerly drainage of the plateau; the crest line of the 

j water-parting is at no great distance from the west coasts but 

[ the main rivers of the peninsula which have their sources in 

these heavily forested ghats course right across the pen insula 
and drain into the Bay of Bengal, This is Lhought to be the 
I rehc of a relatively ancient geographical feature, a view which 

finds support in the sluggish nature of the rivers which 
flow along fairly broad and flat-bottomed valleys across a wide 
I and nearly level or gently undulating tract of country in 

! striking contrast to the short swift-flowing rapids that drain 

the western face of the ghats into the Arabian Sea. The 
steep-sided valleys of the streams and their tendency to deepen 
and reach backward at their sources seem to testify to a yet 
unadjusted gradient. 

The three great rivers of the plateau proper arc the 
Godavari, the Krishna and the Kaveri; and to these may be 
I added the Mahanadi, Among the minor rivers, the Fenner, 

Palar, Peimar and the Tambrapami are important. In the 
early part of their courses these rivers seem rather to drain 
the country than water it as they flow rajsdiy in deep rocky 
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valleys, but as they approach the more level ground of the 
coastal plain, dams have been throViii across all of them and 
their waters turned to account for irrigation. The deltas of the 
Oodavari* Krishna and Kaveri arc covered with wide expanses of 
irrigated crops* 

The Goddvari is surfsassed in India only by the Ganges 
and the Indus for its sanctity, the picturesque scenery of its 
course, and its utility to man. Rising in the hills behind 
Trimbak in the Nasik district, within fifty miles of the Arabian 
Sea, it rum a course of 900 miles before reaching the Bay 
of Bengal and drains an area of 1,12,000 square miles. Above 
Nasik it flows along a narrow rocky bed, but farther cast 
the banks arc lower and more earthy. Below Sironcha it 
is joined on its left by the Ptanhita, carrying the oomhmed 
waters of the Wardha and the Wainganga which drain the 
whole of the Satpura and Nagpur plains, A few miles farther 
down it receives the Indravati which drains the wild and 
thickly forested areas of the Eastern Ghats in Bastar and 
its neighbours. Below this confluence the river strikes a pre¬ 
dominantly south-easterly course till it joins the sea. Half-way 
in its course, afler it enters Andhra Pradesh, the bed of the river is 
broad and sandy, from one to two miles in width, and inter¬ 
rupted by rocks in only two places. After running placidly 
through this flat and monotonous country, it begim to force 
its way across the Eastern Ghats by a deep and narrow 
gorge barely 200 yards wide, on either side of which the 
picturesque wooded slopes of the hills rise almost sheer from 
the dark waters of the river. Once across the ghats, the 
river opens out again and forms a series of hroad reaches 
dotted with low alluvial islands—the lankas. Below Rajah* 
mundry it forks into two—'the Gautami GodAvar^ on the east 
and the Vasistha Godavari on the west which with their dis- 
tributurics flow down the fan-shaped delta formed In the course 
of ages by the silt the river has deposited. Below Rajahmundry 
the river has been dammed at Dowle^varam from where high- 
level channels take the water for irrigating an enormous area 
of the country. The main canals arc also used as lines of 
communication. 

Shorter by a hundred miles in its course than the GodSvari, 
and perhaps less sacred in popular estimation than either the 
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Godavari or Kavcri, the Kjishoa is the largest of the three 
in the area of its drainage basin. Rising just north of Maha- 
baleshwar* within forty miles of the Arabian Sea, it flov¥s 
southwards skirting the easicra spurs of the Wesiem Ghats 
and receiving a number of tributaries mostly from the w^cst. 
Below Kurundvad it tnras eastwards to pass through the 
south Maratha country into Mysore and Andhra Pradesh. 
Near the hills the channel is rocky and the stream too 
rapid for navigation^ but it is used largely for irrigation in 
the Satara district and the more open country to the south¬ 
east. In the Belgaum and Bijapur districts its banks of black 
soil and latcrite are high (between 20 and 50 feet) especially 
on the southern side. On entering Mysore it drops down 
from the tableland of the Deccan proper to the alluvial doab 
of Raichur by crossing a succession of lofty ledges of granite 
that stretch across the river. The stream is very swift here 
with a fall of over 400 feet in three miles. It receives 
first the waters of the Bhima draining the Ahmadnagar, Poona 
and Sholapur districts, and later the Tungabhadra draining 
the northern part of the Mysore plateau and the districts of 
Bellar>' and Kurnooh Then for a considerable distance its 
bed is deep and rocky» its channel has a rapid faU, and 
then its course winds in a north-easterly direction across the 
Nallamalai range. On reaching the Eastern Ghats, it turns 
sharply south-eastwards and flows directly to the sea which it 
enters by two mouths. At Vijayavada, forty-five miles from 
the sea as the crow flics, it runs through a gap barely l.SOO 
yards wide m a range of gneissic hills and just below this point 
the river has been dammed for irrigation purposes. Below 
the dam the channel of the river is at a somewhat higher level 
than the surrounding plain. 

The Tungabhadra is the chief tributary of the Krishna 
formed by the union, near KudaH, of the two streams Tonga 
and Bhadra which rise near the Bababudan hills in the western 
marches of Mysore, The united stream strikes in a north¬ 
easterly direcdon through Mysore and skirts the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts till it reaches its confluence with the Krishna a little: 
beyond Kurnool town after a total run of 400 miles. The bed 
of both the headstreams of the Tungabhadra is rocky, and the 
country along the course of the united stream rises r^idly away 
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from the river Tendering difEieult the use of its waters for irriga* 
tion. The river is perennial in character and comes down in 
frequent heavy rushes during the rains* It was dammed by the 
rulers of Vijayanagar near Hampi for watering the palaces and 
gardens of that great city* 

The Tungabhadra has served as a historic itatuml frontier 
right through the centuries; the Chalukyas of Bidami, the 
RashtrakOtas, and the Chalukyas of ECaJyadi to its north* and 
the Fallavas and Cholas to its south, not to speak of the Gangas 
who were mostly subordinalc to one or other of these powers, 
made several attempts to extend their sway across the river 
and only met with indilTcrent success. The historic city of 
Vijayanagar and its pTcdcccssor KampiU rose on the southern 
bank of the Tungabhadta. And the Raichur doab between the 
Tungabhadra and Krishna might well be called the cockpit of 
the Deccan'. 

The Kaveri, known as the southern Ganges, has a course 
of 475 nuies and is equally famous for its sanctity, its pictures¬ 
que scenery and its usefulness for irrigation. Tamil literature 
cherishes many traditions of its origin and is replete with 
expressions of pious and fervent admiration for the Ufe-giving 
properties of its water. It rises in the Brahma^ri, near 
Taiakaveri in Coorg* and flows generally south-eastwards across 
the plateau, making great falls as It descends the Eastern Ghats, 
and traverses the Carnatic lowland past Trichinopoly and 
Tanjone to the Bay which it entem by a number of distribuia- 
ries in the district of Tanjorc. After a tortuous course in 
Coorg over a rocky bed bordered by high banks covered with 
luxuriant vegetation, it enters Mysore slate and passes through 
a narrow gorge with a fall of 60 to 80 feet in the rapids of 
Chunchankatte* after which it widens out. The river twice 
forks into two streams, only to reunite a few miles further on, 
thus forming two islands—Seringapatam and ^ivasamudram— 
fifty miles apart. The celebrated falls of Sivasamudram have 
been harnessed to supply electrical power to the Kolar Gold 
Fields over a hundred miles distant. The enterprise was the 
first of its kind in India and, at the time of its inception, 
involved one of the longest lines of high tension electric 
transmission in the world. The Kaveri reoeives a number of 
tributaries in its course across Mysore, the most important 
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being the Kabbuih the Hemavati and the Arkavati. In the 
ptaijif the course of the river is strongly controlled by the structure 
of the country as is well shown by its straight course and acute 
bends. After the conducuce of the Bhavani, it changes its 
southern for a south-eastern direction and then takes an east- 
south-easterly course before forking a third lime to form the 
island of Srirangaiu. Immediately below Srirangam, the river 
divides into lwo» the Coleroon and the Kaveri, the latter re¬ 
peatedly branching and thus ramifying over the entire surface 
of the Tanjorc delta. The waters of the Kaveri are used 
extensively for irrigation in Mysore state and Coimbatore and 
Trichinopoly districts, but it is in Tanjorc that they are used to 
the fuJlesL The problem of utilizing the flood waters of the 
Kaveri for imgaiion was tackled from very early times by sucoesr 
sive Chola monarchs though not with the efficiency commanded 
by modern eugincering. 

Passing over less important rivers, we may note that the 
Tambrapami, rising amongst the wooded hills of the southern 
ghats and benefiting from both the monsoons, forms a Life-Une 
for agriculture in the Tinnevelly district. At its mouth in the 
Gulf of Mannar arc the famous pearl fisheries often described by 
travellers from other countries. 

Turning now to the rivers draining on the west, the 
remarkably straight trend of the valleys and the precipitous rise 
of the banks of Narmada and Tapli as well as the exceptional 
course of their drainage are the results of a geological accident. 

The Narmada (Namnadios in the Feripius and Namados to 
Ptolemy) is one of the seven sacred rivers of India and rises on 
the summit of the plateau of Amarlcantak at the north-eastern 
apex of the Saipura range in Rewah in Central India. It runs 
a course of 801 miles before entering the Gulf of Cambay by a 
wide estuary 17 miles across below Broach, the Bharukaocha of 
ancient fame. The river is estimated to drain an area of about 
36.000 square miles lying principally to the south of it and com¬ 
prising the northern portion of the Satpura plateau. Its rocky 
bed and liability to rapid floods render the river useless for 
navigation, and its high banks are an obstacle to irrigation. 
It can be used by small craft up to Broach. 30 miles from 
its mouth, though the influence of the tide reaches up to 
55 miles. 
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The Tapti (436 miles in length), rising on the Satpura 
plateau near Multai, flows through a straight and steep-sided 
valley, locally opening out to fonn wide alluvial plains, to the 
Gulf of Cambay which it joins by an estuary. Its banks are too 
high (30 to 60 feet) for the water to be used for irrigation while 
the frequent rocky ridges crossing the river render navigation 
impossible except for the last 20 miles of its course. The 
Khandesh plain in the middle Tapti valley is the most northern 
section of the Deccan; stretching for 15D miles east to w'est it 
is an extensive area of rich alluvial black soil, a land of large and 
prosperous towns. Physically it merges eastward into the 
Nagpur plain characterized by the same type of land use. The 
rugged hilly and forested regions adjoining the river were 
breeding-grounds for wild elephants until about the seventeenth 
century. 

The Gulf of Cambay was once frequented by Arab mariners, 
and in the early days Broach was more prominent than the 
better port of Surat which rose only after the silting up of the 
Narmada estuary and the advent of the European traders 
who first came to India round the Cape of Good Hope. Besides 
the estuarine mouths of the rivers, there are a number of 
real island harbours—Diu, Daman, Bombay. The west coast 
of the peninsula from Daman southwards to Trivandrum 
possesses a unity of structure, relief, and climate. Gn details 
of fellef it can be divided into two halves—the northern half 
being the Konkan coast and the southern, the Malabar coast. 
The term EConkan is now applied to the strip of country below 
the ghats south of the Damanganga river up to North Kanara. 
It varies from 20 to 50 miles in width and is intercepted by 
hills and cliffs jutting into the sea from the ghats, and num¬ 
bers of little streams forming rapid torrents during the rains 
but dwindling to insigniheant dimensions in the dry weather. 
Annual floods have carved deep tidal creeks in their mouths 
which form valuable highways for traffic. These westward- 
flowing streams become larger in the extreme south, and one 
of them, the Sharavati, plunges B50 feet downward from 
the mountains to form the celebrated Gersoppa falls. The 
coastal plain is thus altogether a difficult coiiuilry to traverse; 
where flat it is fertile and capable of yielding valuable crops 
of rice. 
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The M&labar coast difTers from the Konkan in many ways. 
The ghats recede much farther from the sea and the coastal 
strip is broader, and the Palghat gap relieves the country 
from the more or less complete isolation of the Konkan tracts 
and makes for easy communication with the Carnatic plain. 
The long, firm coastline of Bombay is lost here and replaced 
by inlets and backwaters that break across the dividing line of 
sea and shore creating the beautiful, and also typical, coastal 
scenery of Malabar. The backwaters, which arc elongated 
parallel to the coast, provide easy and natural communication 
from north to south. The seaward scarp of the ghats has been 
opened up for the cultivation of tea, coffee, cardamom and 
cinchona; and natural foresu of great commercial value con¬ 
taining bamboos, blackwood and teak grow with special 
luxuriance. 

•The low-lying plains bordering the sea throughout the 
whole length of western India from Kathiawar promontory to 
Cape Comorin represented in medieval ages most of the wealth 
and strength of India, and arc still noted for their great 
fertihty. Ancient ports and factories (Arab, Portuguese, and 
Dutch) arc to be found scattered along the coastline, and amid 
the palm groves of Malabar arc many relics of the days when 
the commerce of the East centred on this coast.* Historically, 
there has been a striking contrast between the relative political 
isolation of this coastal country from the rest of India and its 
generally active contact by sea with the nations of the outside 
world the Roman empire, Arabs, Chinese, Portuguese and the rest. 

The lowland that interposes between the Eastern Ghats 
and the shore of the Bay of Bengal extends with little variation 
from the Mahanadi to Cape Comorin. The maritime strip varies 
at first from 50 to 100 milc« in width, but becomes broader 
as the ghats recede from the coast about Ib^N. Everywhere 
there is the same narrow strip of sandy foreshore leading to 
a wide vista of green rice-crops and palm growth, the same 
background of forest-clad hUls now receding into misty dis¬ 
tance. now breaking the dead monotony of the surf-beaten 
coast with bold, bleak headlands, with large lagoons here and 
there, not unlike the backwaters of the Malabar coast, with wide 
expanses of ^dbanks and shallows opposite the deltaic mouths 
of rivers which render close approach to the ports impossible 
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to ships of any size. Wliert no such silt formations exist, the 
open roadsteads usually afford fair and close anchorage as at 
Cuddalore and Cocanada and, until they were developed recently 
into artificial harbourSi at Madras and Vizagapatam. 

The coast of the Northern Cirears, the histodc Golconda 
coast, recalls in a measure some of the features of the west 
coast—the parallelism between the ghats and the coastline, the 
nearness of the edge of the ghats to the sea which restricts the 
coashil lowland to a narrow elongated strip, with spurs from 
the ghats descending the scarp face and jutting out to sea to 
end in headlands like the Dolphin's Nose. The ghats are fairly 
densely clothed with forest while the flat lowland is covered with 
scrub jungle, A succession of short streams descend the ghats 
and run directly out to sea. Important features of this region are 
the Chiika lake and ihc double delta of the Godavari and Krishna 
embracing the Colair lake. 

Except in the immediate neighbourhood of the short rivers, 
the coastal strip is for the most part covered with low-level 
laterile, red gravel, and clay, and is therefore not very productive. 
But the conditions change thoroughly when Ihe deltas of the 
Godavari and Krishna are reached. With their immense quantities 
of water and of rich black mad drawn largely from the fertile 
lava of the trap area, they have created a double delta extending 
over a million acres round the 300 square miles of the Colair 
depression. The delta country is a regular granary of rice and 
produces many other valuable crops like tobacco, cotton and 
sugarcane. The coast of the delta was the site of some of the 
earliest setUcnients of Europeans in India, the Dutch, French and 
English having all established factories there: the channels of the 
rivers which led to these have since largely silted up* 

Half lake, half swamp. Lake Colair is the only large natural 
freshwater lake in coastal Andhra. Originally a part of the Bay 
it has been cut off from it by the growth of the two river deltas 
which, growing year after year, pushed out farther and farther 
into the sea until the northern end of the one joined the southern 
extremity of the other. Lake Colair is known to history as 
Kolanu, and its chieftains, the Saronithas, played a fairly promi¬ 
nent part in the history of the Andhra country. 

In the Coromandel area the ghats, as noted already, turn 
away from the coast to txinverge with the Western Ghats in the 
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Nilgiris. There are offshoots like the Javadi, Shevaroy, Pachai> 
malai, and so on, which retain something of the plateau aspect; 
but the Carnatic or the Tamil plain increases in width steadily 
southwards until in the Kaveri basin it stretches for about 170 
miles. This plain presents a great contrast to the other parts of 
the coastal plains and to the Deccan plateau in topography, in 
dimate and in history. This is the real old India of the South, 
the land where all the great historical kingdoms of South India 
fixed their capitals. * the land of unnumbered temples, of indigen¬ 
ous arts and of almost prehistoric industries'. Here artificial 
irrigation was practised from remote antiquity, and the irrigation 
system of the fertile river belt between Karfir and Tanjore must 
be almost as old as agriculture itself. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE EARLIEST PEOPLES AND CULTURES 

Nature of the subject and evidence—Paleolithic Stage—Upper Paleolithic— 
Mesolithic Stage and MicroUths—Neolithic Stage—rock-paintings—Megaliths 
and their date—Adkhanallur—Nilgiris—race-types: negrito; proto-Australoid: 
proto-Mediterranean; Mediterranean; Alpine-Armenoid; Nordic—Languages: 
Indo-Aryan; Drasidian; Austro-Asiatic—linguistic affinities of Dravidian in 
western Asia—cultural affinities between western Asia and South India— 
Hain>endorf’s view of the Dravidian problem. 

The people of South India cannot be said to have any >vell-markcd 
racial characteristics. They are * a miscellany of differing physical 
types’, most clearly the product of a mixture from inunemorial 
antiquity of many different strains, and modem attempts to 
distinguish these strains arc matters of opinion based on the 
appraisal of obscure and intricate evidence along several lines. 
The subject-matter of this chapter affords therefore little scope 
for confident assertions of a categorical nature. 

The evidence bearing on the cultural and racial problems of 
the prehistoric period is threefold. First, there is the actual 
distribution of physical characteristics among the population of 
the country today which may, when carefully related to similar 
characteristics of peoples elsewhere, furnish clues to the early 
origins and movements of peoples. Secondly, there is the distri¬ 
bution of language-groups and the interrelations among them. 
It is now well recognized that language has no definite relation 
to race, but the value of good linguistic evidence for the study 
of cultural history can be very great. Lastly, archseological 
excavation brings to light the tools and utensils used by men in 
different places and times, and comparison of their types and 
designs, particularly in pottery, as also of the different levels 
at which they arc found in the earth’s surface, often gives clues 
to the movements and relative ages of the cultures of these 
localities. The remains of human skeletons found in ancient 
graves sometimes throw light on the probable racial elements 
in the population. Clearly each of these lines of evidence is 
difficult to study and interpret properly, and the co-ordination 
4 
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of resuli$ reached along ihe different lines is much more so. 
Such study and co-ordination has hardly yet begun^ and without 
going into details we can only set fonh the broad conclusions 
so far reached by scholars. 

When did man begin to inhabit South India? The answer 
is suggested by the examination of fossil remains of fauna found 
along with primitive stone tools in the terraces of river valleys 
like the Godavari and the Narmada, and of mountain ranges 
like the SiwalikSn The antiquity of human life in these regions 
goes back about 300,000 years j but for quite a long lime man lived 
at what is known as the * Old Stone' (Paleolithic) Stage, using only 
crude stone implements and able only to gather his food as he 
found it instead of growing it according to his needs. His tools 
were simple hand-axes and cleavers, Clactonian or Levalloisian 
flakes at first, but later blades and burins came into use. The 
Paleolithic industries of India can be grouped as follows: (1) 
the ^ Chopper* industries of the North (Sohan); (2) the AbbeviUo- 
Achculian hand-axes of the South (Madras); and (3) a mixture 
of both prevailing. This cannot, however, be a hard and fast 
rule, and the Singraulj basin near Mirzapur (U.P.), Dcogarh in 
Jhansi district (U.P.) in the basin of the Betwa, Gujarat, and the 
Mayurbhanj region, have been found to furnish meeting points 
of the two tool traditions of Sohan and Madras. 

The Paleolithic Stage is generally divided into Early or Lower 
Paleolithic and Later or Upper Paleolithic. We cannot be sure 
if India had an Upper Paleolithic Stage, According to Movius 
its presence is suggesicd by the * evolved Sohan*; on the other 
hand the Microlithic industries of South India are not linked up 
with the Upper Paleolithic, and Seshadri derives them from a 
hypothetical Levalloisian flake industry and this excludes the 
Upper Paleolithic from the succession of the Stone Stage cultures 
of India. Further exploration and the study of the teri indus¬ 
tries of the south-east littoral and Bruce Footers finds of the 
Knmool caves may throw light on this question. 

The Paleolithic Stage was followed by the Mesolithic or Middle 
Stone Stage and Neolithic or New Stone Stage, all names related 
to the implements used in each stage. In India the Mesolithic 
Stage is not so well defined as the Paleolithic. Two kinds of 
industry, one Microlithic and the other styled * proioncoljihic% 
may be assigned to this Stage. * 
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Microliths have a fairly wide distribution extendingH as they 
do, from Jamllgarhi (Peshawar district) in the NW. Frontier 
to Sawyerpuram (Tinacvelly district) in the extreme south, and 
from Karachi in Sind on the west to Serai Kala in Bihar on the 
east; and %ery often they arc not truiy Mesolithic in stage and 
overlap ^vith the Neolithic and the Metal Stages, The material 
employed consists of jasper, agate, comeUan, flint, chert, chalce¬ 
dony, qtiajt; and other semi-precious stones, while the types 
include blades, crescents, trapezes, triangles, points, beaked en¬ 
gravers and side-and-end scrapers. These tiny tools must have been 
attached singly or collectively to a handle for effective use as 
arrow heads, sickles, etc. ^ In their typology they exhibit a striking 
similarity with the Western Capsian of the Mesolithic Stage. It 
may, in all probability, be derived from the western Mesolithic, 
inasmuch as the Mesolithic has not yet been found in Burma * 
(Krishnaswami). 

Foote observed that thcTinnevelly Microliths lay embedded! 
in the fossil sand-dunes {tiris} and were stained red by their long 
contact with the ferruginous soil; in 1949 2!ciuier found MicroUths 
near Tuticorin in a geological section which suggests that some of 
them may be of considerable antiquity. These facts and similar 
evidence from Nandi Kanama and Khandivli have led to the 
supposition that the first appearance of Microliths may be placed 
some time between 8000 and 6000 

The MicroUthic industries of India may be divided roughly 
into two classes: (1) pre-pottery industries and (2) those associated 
with pottery. Gordon has given an elaborate list of the 
Microlithic sties of India, and the discovery of a large number of 
sites subsequently in recent years will have to be added to the 
hst. Special studies of the Microlithic industries of Gujarat, 
particularly Langhnaj, have been made by Zeuner and Sankaha, 
and the Mysore ones by Seshadri, It is now fairly certain from 
the evidence from Mysore and elsewhere that some of the 
Microlithic industries are contemporaneous with metal industries. 
The problem of simitariiies of the Indian Microliths with those 
of South Africa and Palestine is a fascinating but unexplored 
field as yet. Attempts have been made to differentiate the 
MicroUths as coastal and Inland groups; the former are perhaps 
older, simpler and cruder than those found inland, but their range 
of types is d.iffeteai and rather larger, though the only type 
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that they may possess which the inland ones definitely do not 
is the burin. From the functiona] point of view it may be well 
to ciassify these industries into (a) hunting group and (jb) peasant 
group. The evidence from Langhnaj and elsewhere has been 
held to warrant the possibility that some primitive form of 
agriculture was practised before pottery came into use. If this 
is correct, we have evidence here ' of a Microlith- and bone tooF 
using people being introduced to agriculture and pottery and the 
original Mesolithic food-gatherers becoming Neolithic food- 
producers, albeit probably on a vciy restricted scale' (Gordon), 

It is noteworthy that MicroIIths are associated with polished 
stone celts. This has been proved from a carefully conducted 
excavation at Bmhmagiri in Mysore State. This site is remarkable 
for its culture continuity extending from the polished stone 
culture to early historic cultures. Whether, in India, there was any 
break or not in this continuity from Paleolithic through the so-called 
Mesolithic to NcoULhic requires more careful invesligatiorL In 
Europe and elsewhere this continuity prevailed, the Mesolithic 
merging into the Neolithic when the art of grinding and polishing 
stone tools became generally known together with domestication of 
ammab and plants. The great revolution from food-gathering to 
food-producing* typical of the Neolithic* had a long transition. In 
Palestine have been discovered mounted on bone handles Minro- 
lithio sickle blades with that peculiar gloss consequent on cutting 
grass and plant. 

In India it is exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the Neolithic 
complex. This difficulty has been pertinently pointed out by 

Zeuner. Not much evidence is available for the domestication of 

plants from our sites. The study of skeletal material with a view 
to diRcrentiate wild species from domesticated ones should go a 
long way to throw light on the problem. But large quantities 
of polished stone axes* adzes and chisels come from all our 
so-called Neolithic sites in Bellary* Mysore* ‘Hyderabad^ and 
other parts of the Deccan. Since the material for these tools 
came from trap dykes* the sites and settlements of these peoplo 
are situated in the neighbourhood of these dykes. As yet 
excavation has been confined to three important sites; Sangana- 
kaUu near BeUary town* Brahmagiri in North Mysore, and 
Burzahom in Kashmir. At Brahmagiri two phases of the polished 
stone axe culture have been distinguished on the basis of pottery 
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and also by the presence of a sterile layer. The authors of this 
culture besides using Neolithic cells and Microlilhs, had knowledge 
of the working of copper and bronze though, in a restricted degree^ 
The pottery study at Grahmagiri and Sanganakallu relating to 
this culture is of great value to the student of the prehistoric 
cultures of India. Sanganakallu has yielded evidence of fresh 
stone axes^ a fine Microlithle industry, and pale grey ceramic ware 
decidedly earlier than though apparently of the same culture com¬ 
plex as Brahmagin, and going back to 1000 B.c, or beyond, dubbed 
'True NeolitTiic' by Subba Rao^ 

The problem of the * shouldered celt' Is not to be mixed up 
with the ‘pointed butt' type; very probably it was confined to an 
Austric people who had more affinities with the peoples and 
cultures of Indo^China and Malay Peninsula. 

The date of the rock-pala tings of peninsular India was 
at one time thought lo go back to the Stone Stage* Sut recent 
studies assign them to a later period when iron had come 
into common use. A considerable number of paintings have 
been found in the Mahadeo Hills from Tamia on the oast to 
Just south of Seoni-Maiwa in the west; the latest of them arc 
believed to be of the tenth century x.d., and it has been held 
unlikely that any are earlier than the seventh century a.c.. but 
certainly not beyond the limits of the first millenmum n.c* The 
paintings back to the earliest scries show obvious metal arrow¬ 
heads* The rock-paintings of Singhanpur and Kabrh Pahar 
* Raigarh State' (Madhya Pradesh) have been connected with the 
earlier paintings of the Mahadeo Hills; they are probably contem¬ 
porary with part of the Microliths found in their immediate 
vicinity, and this applies also to the shelters, paintings and Micro- 
liihs of the Son Valley* 

Lastly, ihc Mcgalilhs of South India present a series of questions 
that have found no satisfactory answer as yet. Their existence 
has been noticed for well over a century, and some investigations 
were made in the early years of this century at Adichanallut 
{Tinnevelly district)* Pcrumbalr and the Nilgiris* But the work 
was not followed up. It is only since 1945 that the Indian 
Archaioiogical Department has resumed systematic work on 
these monuments* A detailed ground survey has been conduct¬ 
ed in the Chingicput district and adjoining areas* Pudukkottai, 
and Cochin; and a few monuments have been excavated* The 
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moniiments of each of these areas apparently belong to a conunorr 
Megalithic complexj the dead were exposed for excamation^ and 
the bones were collected in part and interred in difTerent — 
in sarcophagi with legs, in urns, In pits or dolmenoid cists with 
port-holes^ besides circular rock-ent underground vaults with or 
without a central polar (typical of the West Coast)* Without 
stopping to note these differences in detail, we may observe that 
iron implements and polished block-and-rcd ware pottery are 
generaUy found all over. ‘These monumenis have invariably 
been found to occur on rocky high grounds which are them¬ 
selves unfit for cultivation^ in dose juxtaposition to a hillock 
I and an irrigation-tank, but in very close proximity to amble 
land^ (Srinivasan and Banerjee)* This was perhaps the begin¬ 
ning of irrigated ricc-ctiltivaiion in South In^a. 

On the data obtained at Brahmagiri. in MysorCp Maski in 
Raichur district and Porkalam in Travancorc-Cochin, Sanur^ 
Amrilaznangalam and Kunrathur in Chmgleput, this culture is 
thought to have been, introduced by an iron-using people from 
the south some time between 300 n.c. and the middle of the hrst 
century a*d*; and BOO b.c* has been suggested as the earliest 
possible date for the first occupation of Brahmagiri. The date 
suggested for the commencement of Mcgalithic culture appears, 
however, to be rather too late^ Gordon^s date some time bet ween. 
700 and 400 s.c. sounds bettert but it may go siiJI further back. 

Many of the South Indian Megaliths show a similarity, seem¬ 
ingly amounting to kinship, with Megaliths In other parts of the 
world—in the lands bordering upon the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic, in the Caucasus* in Iran* The monuments in Europe 
have yielded Stone Stage implements on the basis of which they 
have been dated to about 2000 B.c. and the dolmens in the 
Caucasus area arc assigned to a somewhat later date* 1500 B.c. 
Between Iran and India lies a vast expanse of space without any 
known trace of Megolithlc monuments. While the distribution 
of Megaliths in the West is coastal, elsewhere, particularly in India, 
this culture penetrated far into the interior, and they generally 
' contain iron implements. In spite of these rather wide gaps, 
spatial and chronological, Gordon Cliilde has suggested that ‘Sialk 
B (graves in Iran) might be used to link with the west, with the 
Caucasus or Palestine, the celebrated Indian dolmens; for these 
too may at least be entered through port-hole slabs.* He adds; 
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* Sut they are concctitniied in the soulli of ihe Peninsula in areas 
nol likely to be affeclcd by land borne impulses from Iran, but 
exposed raihcr to mariiimc inflticnccs. If theif distribution do sug¬ 
gest inspiration from the West, that must surely have come by sea.' 

At Adichanallur in TinnevcUy district another class of inter- 
inents, um-burials without any Megalilhio appendage in the form 
of a bounding circle or otherwbe, has been found in large num¬ 
bers; though they cannot be brought strictly into the orbit of 
Megalithic monuments, they seem to be somehow related to them 
as iron implements, black-and-rcd ware, and fragmentary burials 
arc common to bolh. There arc other notable differences also. 
The pottery of Adichanailuf is more primitive than the Mcgallthic 
pottery of the other sites. There is found here also a quantity of 
bronze ware and gold diadems or mouth pieces not found else¬ 
where in South India but having typological parallels in Palestine 
about 1200 BX* as also in Syria and Cyprus, Among the tombs 
of the early Iron-Age of the time of Solomon in Palcsdne an 
outstanding find was a remarkable three^pronged iron fork or 
trident similar to the Adichanailuf tridents in the same metal. 
And the eastern Mediterranean has been suggested by Childc as 
the region where the Megalithic complex originated, presuming 
that it had a single origin at all. But it is difiicolt as yet to say 
exactly when and in what order the um-burials and the dolmen 
and port-hole slab reached the Indian peninsula. It seems tO' be 
clear that this iron-using culture did not grow out of the earlier 
Neolithic culture. 

The evidence from Adichanallur also appears to suggest that 
the worship of Murugan or Velan, a popular deity with the 
Tamils from very early times, was known at the time. The god's 
favourite weapon was the vet (iridenl) and his banner carried a 
wild fowl as his emblem. Besides iron tridents, there have been 
found at Adichanallur iron banner-bases and representations of 
fowls in bronze. The practice of wearing mouth pieces, stfl-l 
maintained by devotees carrying Kdvadi to the shrine of Murugan 
in the Palni Hills, may well be a survival from prehistoric times. 

The people of Adichanallur cultivated rice; several earthen¬ 
ware bowls containing the husk of paddy and bronze bowls with 
grains of rice in them have been found. 

The Nilgiri cairns and barrows are different from the Mega* 
litbs of the plain in their structural details and pottery. The 
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bronze vases and bowls found there were thought by Richards to 
have a philogenetic connexion with a gold bowl from Ur dis¬ 
covered by Woolley. Other likenesses were also discovered by the 
earlier archxologists, but until their work is checked again and 
confirmed by fresh studies, no conclusions can be drawn from such 
vague and stray data. 

We turn now to a brief consideration of the racial com¬ 
position of the population. We do not know to which stock the 
men of the Paleolithic Stage in South India belonged, as no human 
skeleton associated with this culture has yet been discovered in 
peninsular India, apart from a tibia at Altirampdkkam (Chingle- 
put). At Vadnagar in Baroda a fossil skeleton of a Pygmy man, 
thirty inches in height, was discovered in 1935; in thb skeleton 
we probably have the earliest representative of the negrito in 
India. The negrito is a diminutive type of negro which, rising in 
Africa like the negro, passed through India eastward, and is found 
in the Andamans associated with a prclithic stage of culture. 
There is reason to hold that a large part of peninsular India was 
inhabited by this type for a considerable period of the old Stone 
Stage. The occurrence of dwarfish woolly-haired individuals with 
more or less round heads among the Kddars of Parambikkulam 
and the Pulaiyans of the adjoining Anaimalai hills in the extreme 
south of the peninsula may be taken to attest the influence of this 
early negrito type. Designs on the bamboo combs of the Semungs, 
a negrito people of Malaya, seem to be identical with those on the 
combs used by Kddar women, a fact suggesting that originally the 
Radars and the Semangs shared the same culture and possibly even 
belonged to the same ethnic group which underwent a change 
in Ihdia in consequence of the later advent of long-headed peoples. 

Next must be mentioned the proto-Australoid element with 
long heads, protruding faces, broad flat noses and pronounced 
brow-ridges. There is no early evidence from India supporting 
the presence of this element; but evidence from neighbouring 
lands, too complicated to be set out here, strongly supports the 
assumption of its presence in India. There is no doubt that the 
bronze figure of a dancing girl from Mohenjo-Daro has unmistak¬ 
able proto-Australoid features; her coiffure is strongly reminiscent 
of the coiffure of the present-day proto-Australoid jungle-folk 
of Central and Southern India. In South India this element 
generally entered into the composition of the so-called exterior 
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castes and forms the basis of jungle^folk like the Chenchus^ 
Malayans, Radars, Knrumbas. and Ycruvas. 

A third element is furnished by the proto-Mediterranean type 
with its Long narrow head and face, nose of medium length and 
straight or aquiline shape, and dark brown hair. This is the 
-dominant type among the Dravldian-speaklng peoples of South 
India at the present day. 

As there was perhaps no break in continuity between the 
Mesolithic and Neolithic Stages, it seems safe to conclude that the 
people of the Neolithic Stage were the descendants of the proto- 
Mediterranean stock, proto-Mediterranean was also the prevailing 
type at Adichanallur and in the iron-age cairns of the Deccan, 

Another racial element that is traceable has been called 
Mediterranean and seems to have been the major element among 
the mixed population of the Indus valley. Slender build, short to 
medium height, a long head, small brow-ridge, an oval face and, 
usually, a pointed chin are its dominant characteristics. Typical 
examples of this stock occur most frequently today among the 
Telugu Brahmins, and the Kal|ars, If the Mediterranean type 
was not evolved from the proto-Mediterranean in India, but 
represented an imported strain as it seems to have done, then its 
arrival in India has to be placed in late Neolithic times. 

In certain pans of South India the basic long-headed clement 
represented by the proto-Mediterranean and Mediterranean has been 
overlaid by a short-headed element. Its occurrence is greatest in 
Maharashtra and can be traced through the Mysore plateau into 
Tamilnad beyond. It has affected Andhradesa slightly but has 
left Rerala untouched. This short-headed element is of two main 
types, the Alpine and the Armenoid which is a specialized variety 
of the Alpine, The Alpines arc concave or straight-nosed, square- 
jawed people with globular beads. They were in evidence in the 
Indus valley during chalcolithic times, and are now traceable in 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Coorg and Karnataka. 

The Armenoid type is short-headed with a markedly convex 
high-bridged nose, aad a high-vaulted head rising steeply from 
the nape of the neck. This type seems to have been evolved in 
5outh-wesl Asia, These characteristics are now found, though 
both seldom occur together in the same individual, among peoples 
inhabiting the mountainous tract extending from the Pamirs and 
the western Hanks of the Himalayas to the mountains of Anatolia, 
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In South India the Armcnoid type is found especially among 
the Tamil-speaking people. But this type could not toe arisen 
in South India. The present home of this type—the wide tract of 
Asia stretching from the Pamirs to the Lcvani-must also have 
been its original home, that is to say the area of Its characten?.a- 
lion. According to Keith, the Armcnoid m India is the result of 
an early trade migration from Persia (Iran) or an adjacent country 
along the Persian Gulf. Round-headedness among the Tamils can 
be traced through the Deccan, Gujarat and Sind into the easlemi 
portions of the Iranian plateau where there is a striking group of 
round-heads. In Iran they are more numerous in the uplands 
than in the plains. Some writers postulate a connexion between 
these round-heads of the Iranian plateau and uplands and the 
Dravidian-speakers of India, a connexion borne out by resem¬ 
blances between the culture of the Caspiuns, the earliest mhabh" 
ants of the highlands of Iran, and the Dravidian-speakers. 

The fact that Andhrade^ and Kcra|a—Andhradesa to a 
lesser dc^c than Kerala—are free from the round-headed (Alpine- 
Amienoid) element, shows that it came in by way of Sind. 
Gujarat and Mahar^htra, and broke into Tamilnad over south¬ 
eastern Mysore. If numbers be any criterion^ the round-heads 
who constitute a small percentage when compared w iih the basic 
long-heads (proto-Mediterranean and Mcditcrrancun) are later 
arrivals in India—a conclusion supported by the evidence on the 
succession of race strata elsewhere. 

Lastly, there remains to be noticed another progressive long¬ 
headed element, the Nordic, which entered South India in late 
prehistoric or prolo-hbtoric times. Deriving from the same 
original Slock, the Mediterranean and the Nordic show resem¬ 
blances in the shape of their heads; but whereas the Mediterranean 
head is small, the Nordic b massive. The largest percentage of 
this element in South India is found among the Chitpavan or 
Konkanastha Brahmins. Its presence among Tamil Brahmins is 
not entirely unknown. 

It remains to add that another type of round-headedness, 
different from that of Alpine-Armcnoid and akin to the Mongo¬ 
lian, has also been noticed m South India, though only in a very 
slight degree, from Orissa in the east to Malabar in the west; this 
t$ supposed to be the result of an oceanic migreUon in pre¬ 
historic times. 
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The languages of South India fall into three main groups— 
the Indo-Aryan represented by Marathi^ the Drav^idJan repre* 
sented by Tamil, Telugu^ Kannada and Malayi|am besides Gondi 
and other minor dialects, and the Atistro-Asiatic by the Munda 
bnguages including Kharia. Juang+ Savara and Gadaba of the 
north-eastern portions of the Deccan, the Kurku of the north¬ 
western districts of Madhya Pradesh. Though the Indo-Aryan 
vocabulary ihows traces of Mundu influence, the number of 
Dravidian loan-words in it is much larger and the conclusion 
seems inevitable that the Dravldian group of languages is more 
recent than the Austro*Asiatic which is usually recognized as 
pre-Dravidian. There is no doubt that at one time the Munda 
languages spread over the whole of North India, for they form 
the basis of a number of mixed languages along the Himalayan 
fringe from the Punjab to Bengal But the Dra vidian languages 
have also left survivals in north-western India, including the islet 
of Brahui in Baluchistan in an ocean of Indo-Aryan. Hence 
this group of bnguages may have prevailed in the north-west 
at the time the Indo-Aryans arrived.^ If this view is correct, 
throughout the bulk of India, Dravldian speech was. preceded 
by Austro-Asiatic and followed by Indo-Aryan. Von Fuerer- 
Haixncndorf, however, has, wdih good reason, questioned the 
correctness of this view, and held that the Drayidian speech neser 
prevailed in India outside its present area. Brahui in Baluchistan, 
he thinks, can be e;tplained by a migration of Dravldian speakers 
on land or by sea along the coast from more western lands, 

Munda Languages now survive also in the Mahadco Hills of 
Madhya Pradesh and are found as far south as the Godavari; 
they must have prevailed at one time over the whole of the 
Deccan, for Bhill shows Munda afliruties. Whether they extended 
farther south cannot be determined at presen it a few' tribes in the 
extreme south like the Kakkalans of Trsvancore are said to 
possess languages peculiar to themselves, but how far, if at all 
they include Munda elements is not known. 

There is a divergence of opinion among scholars as to 
which particular race was responsible for the inlroduclion of 
the Austro-Asiatic languages into India. The proto-Australoid, 
the Mongolian and the proto-Mediterranean have all been 
suggested by diCerent writers. Racial prehistory when cor¬ 
related with linguistic prehistory seems to suggest the following 
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provisiond general conclusions. Indo-Aryun was iho latest 
language ramily to reach India, and it seems reasonable to 
ascribe it to the Nordics^ the Last ethnic element to arrive. 
But the Nordics were by no means a pure stock when they 
entered India; on their way they must have absorbed, much of 
the Alpine element of the Pamirs and their neighbourhood. For a 
similar reason, Dravidian must have been the speech of the round* 
heads» particularly the Armcnoids who represent the earlier 
amongst the two strata of round-heads in India., and Austric the 
language of the MedJierrancans. About the language of the other 
ethnic elements noted above we have no knowledge. 

Dravidian language and culture hark back to the highlands of 
Anatolia^ Armenia and Iran, the area of characterization of the 
Armenoid type* The script of the Indus valley seals has not yet 
been satisfactorily deciphered, and this casts a shadow of doubt 
over all the problems of pre-Aryan Indian culture. Yet there are 
not wanting many indications that point to some connexion between 
the great culture-complex that spread from the Mediterranean to 
the Indus valley in the third and second millennia e.c. and the 
prehistoric culture of South India. The name Trimmlai by which 
the Lydans of Asia Minor called themselves in their inscriptions 
is a very close approach to Dramila (Tamil)* Caldwell indicated 
a connexion between Susian and Dravidian as regards structure* 
A large number of ancient place-names in Afghanistan, the 
highlands of Iran, the plains of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
Mesopotamia generally, have l>ecn shown to conform to Dravidian 
forms, and the non-Sem.ilic, non-Aryan prehistoric peoples of this 
region have been held to have been Dravidian-speaking* The 
Hurrian and Kassitc languages possess a clearly demonstrable 
affinity with Dravidian* One writer has connected Elamite and 
Brahui. The conclusion seems unavoidable that there is some 
genetic connexion between all these languages. Western Asia 
being the home of Elamite, it seems not unbkely that the 
Dravidian or rather proto^Dravidian Language and its speakers 
also reached India from this part of the world. 

A number of cultural affinities enforce this conclusion sug¬ 
gested by linguistic data* Inheritance through women which still 
survives in Draridian India was m vogue among the Elamites, the 
earliest branch of the ' Caspian ^ to emerge into history. There 
is evidence of the prevalence of the snake-cult in the earliest 
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prcr-liistoiic stratum at Persepolis; Dravidian-speakiiig India is the 
stronghold of snake worship at the present day» The worship of 
the Mother-goddess under the name * Lady of the Mountain ^ and 
the annual celebration of her nuptials with the Moon-god of Ur 
closely resemble the Indian worship of Parvati in her various 
forms and the annual celebration of the tirukkalydnam (divine 
marriage) in South Indian Siva temples; in fact the resemblance 
is so close that, In spite of the absence of any direct proof of 
connexion^ it is difhcuU to believe that it is accidentals Agaln^ 
the nature of the worship olTercd in the tempJes of ancient 
Sumeria and the organization and even the structure of the 
temple itself have much in common with what has prevailed in 
South India to this day, allowance being made for the changes 
that naturally do wed from the increasing aversion to meat-eating 
among the higher classes of India. ‘The essence of worship/ 
says Leonard Woolley, of ancient Sumer,' was sacrifice* and by the 
ritual of sacrifioe the cooked flesh of the animal was shared between 
the god, his priests and the worshipper; the kitchen was therefore 
not the least important part of the temple, and at all times of 
the day the fires would be burning and the priests would be 
overseeing the slaves who carried on the work of butchers* bakers, 
scullions and cooks.' Numerous medieval inscriptions of southern 
India bear abundant testimony to the readiness of the people to 
enrol themselves as the slaves of a neighbouring temple and bind 
their descendants also to the same status. The institution of 
devaddsts common in South India w^as well known in ancient 
Sumer. Again* what can be more accurate as a description of 
the form and spirit of worship in the Indian temple of today, of 
the rdjopaedra offered to the image of God* than this account 
given by Woolley of worship in the Sumerian temple: ‘ Where 
the God was also the King, where church and state were so 
nearly synonymous, material efEdency was only too likely to get 
the better of faith. Long life and well-being in this world was 
the reward men asked in return for formal service such as they 
might have rendered to a human overlord* and they regarded 
the wealth and prosperity of the Moon-god as a pledge for the 
welfare of the city/ The temple and the palace are both indi¬ 
cated by one word kdyi! in Tamil* and prdsdda in Sanskrit* and 
it is universally recognised that tcntple-worship w'as not part of 
the original Vedic religion. 
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It must be admitted that much of this evidence on which 
the old approach to the Dravidiaii problem was based is vague 
and circumstantial, and furnishes no reliable chronologicai frame¬ 
work. Not so the recent and very plausible attempt of Fuercr- 
Haimendorf to equate the Dravidian-speakers with the iron-using 
MegaUthic folk who came to South India from the west by sea, 
perhaps leaving colonies along the coast in the course of their 
migration—which may account for the Megaliths near Karachi 
and Brahui in Baluchistan, He thinks that an immigration of 
Dravidian speakers about 500 b.c, would allow sufficient time 
for the development of the early Tamil Literature of the ^angam; 
hut this may well be doubted and the mention of four well-ordered 
Tamil Kingdoms in the Asoka inscriptions may also indicate the 
need for postulating an earlier date. This view suggests that 
the Dravidian civilization of South India is much younger than 
has been supposed, and that the Aryan occupation of the North 
^ and the Dravidian occupation of the South w^cre more or less 
^ contemporary, Haimendorf writes: *It is in Maharashtra that the 
megalithic iron-age civilization must have clashed with the south- 
i ward movements of the first Aryan people to invade the Deccan 
this suggestion gains some support from the Agaslya legends 
centering round Vatapi (Badami) as will be seen in the next 
chapter. But the whole question needs further study and it is 
too early yet to decide if the postulate of Haimendorf should be 
accepted as it is or should be modified suitably to take into 
account the other racial and cultural data briefly reviewed above. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DAWN OF HISTORY: ARYANIZATION 

Eviden^se—Ar>‘iv‘ajta—Vindhya and Piriyfltra^Vidarbha—Growing know¬ 
ledge or the 5outli {n Noitb Indian IfTerature—P-iainl—KAty-lyana^KauLilya 
—Greek acconnii—BaudhAyana — Afokan edicts, 

Agostya legends and tbeir significance — Para^urSma and Lbe west coast — 
nature of aryanizatioa — evidence of ianguage—Fatcr reactlont and iheoiies 
—routes from north to south—contact with lands in the west — and in tfae east. 

HiSTOPV begins in the South of India as in the North with 
the advent of the Aryans. The progress of the aryaiii 2 ation of 
the South is reflected in Literature and legeod. Until about 
600 B,c., works composed in the North exhibit Little knowledge 
of India south of the Vindhyas, but acquaintance increased 
with the progress of the ceniuries. Legends centering touitd 
the name of Agastya found in the epics and the Purfinaj appear 
in their own quaint way to preserve the memory of this vast 
and important cultural movement. Another clearly Later cycle 
of legends has Paraiurama for hero and seeks particularly 
to account for the pecuhafities of the Kerala country and its 
institutions. 

The Vindhya range was the recognised southern limit of the 
Aryan land. Manu states disimcily that the country beiween 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas and between the eastern and 
western oceans comprised Aryivarta, the abode of the Aryas. 
■ The name Paiiyatra \ says Bhandarkar^ ‘ was given to the more 
northern and western portion of the (Vindhya) range from 
wliich the livers Cliambal and Betva take their rise^ probably 
because it was situated on the boundary of their yatrd or range 
of commnnlcation.' A comparatively late hymn of the Rig-Veda 
mentions that one expelled from the Aryan fold betooir himself 
to the South and turned his feet in that direction {dakshii^dpadii). 
The Aitareya Brdfmia^ta mentions the kingdom of Vidarbha 
(Bcrar) and ils king Bhlma. The same Brdhnia^ and ttkc 
Sdnkkdyana ifautasiiira Slate that the sage Visvfimiira condemn¬ 
ed his fifty sons wlio were jealous of SunahsepLia Devarata to 
live on the borders of Aryavarta, and that their descendants were 
the Dasyus, like the AndhraSj, Pundras, Oharas, Puiindas and 
5 
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Mutibas. Oearly, in the peri end of these books^ while the 
aiyanizaiion of Northern India had become complete, little 
progress had been made beyond the Vindhyas; only one settled 
Aryan kingdom was known, Yidarbha, and the rest of the South 
was dominated by pre-Aryan inhabitants. Possibly some of the 
more enterprising Aryans ventured into their midst, married their 
women and raised families of mixed descent who were looked 
down upon by the " purer ^ Aryans of the north, as may be 
mferred from the story of the sons of Visvamitra, It is diRicuit 
to hx any definite date for this stage of alfairs, but round about 
lOCX) B.c* may well be suggested. 

The next stage is marked by the mention of Cherapildah, the 
Chcras, in the Aitareya Atat^yakay as one of the three peoples 
who transgressed certain ancient injunctions; but the text is 
obscure and its meaning is by no means Gleariy settled. How¬ 
ever, if we accepted it as a reference to the Chcras, it would be 
proof that the customs and habits of Malabar began very early 
to diverge from those of the rest of the South. But of this we 
have no other early evidence. 

The grammarian Panim, who may be taken to have lived 
more or less about 600 B.C., mentions only Kalinga in the east 
and knows nothing south of the Narmada on the west except 
the country of Aimaka, near the headwaters of the Godavari. 
The Sutta Nipdta of the Buddhist canon records that a teacher 
Bavari left Kosala and settled in a village on the Godavari in 
the Assaka country in Dakshipapatha. His pupils are said to 
have gone north to meet the Buddha and their route lay through 
Patitthana (Paithan) in the Mulaka country, MShishmatl 
(Mandhata) on the Narmada, and Ujjain. Bavari is said to have 
been learned in the Vedas and performed Vedic sacrifices. 
Probably we have in him the type of many a teacher who took 
part in the task of colonizing and aryaniiing the southern lands 
by a process of slow and peaceful permeation. The descriptions 
of ^ratnas^ abodes of ascetics situated in the Dandaka forest, 
which aie found in the Rdmayana of Vhlmlki confirm the 
impression derived from the story of the teacher Bavari. 

KSltySyana, the grammarian of the fourth century who 
was probably a southerner and who supplemented the aphorisms 
of Panini to bring his grammatical system up to date, makes 
mention of the countries of the extreme South, Pandya, Chola 
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and Kerala, These countries were well known to Kauiilya and 
the Asokan edicts* which last mention Ceylon also under the 
name Tambapanni, Kautilya speaks of the pearls and muslins 
of the Pandyan country. The name of the Pandyan capital 
Madhuri recalls Mathura of the Norths and Greek accounts, as 
wc have seen» narrate the story of Herakles (in the context^ 
Krishna) setting his daughter Pandaia to rule over the kingdom 
bordering on the southern sea. Other Maihurls are known in 
Ceylon and near Java, and they suggest the continuity of the 
movement from North India to the South, and farther across 
the seas. Baudhayana, one of the earliest lawgivers, notices in 
his Dharmasuira five customs as peculiar to the people of the 
Deccan^ viz. dining with one who is not initiated {anapeict), 
dining with women, eating food kept overnight, marrying the 
daughter of one*s maternal uncle, and marrying the daughter of 
one’s paternal aunL We know that the last two customs 
meniioned here, cross-oousin marriages, are practised conspicu¬ 
ously to this day in South India among all classes of the 
I>cople. And Baudhayana^s notice must really belong to a very 
early period; for he also states that travel by sea to other lands 
was permissible only to North Indians—a statement which 
ceased to be true at least at the dawn of the Christian era if 
not earher. 

Thus it is evident that starting somew^here about 1000 a,c. 
the movement of the Aryans into the South proceeded more or 
less steadily and peacefully* and had reached its completion 
some time before the establishment of the Mauryan empire which 
included in its fold all India except the extreme South. The 
fact that the edicts of Aioka were engraved in places as far south 
as Mysore and Kuraool shows that there must have been present 
in these places people to whom the Brahmi script and the Prakrit 
idiom were nothing strange; also that Aloka had political and 
diplomatic relauons with the sonthem countries that lay outside 
his empire. 

Even the slightest consideration shows that zt is this large 
movement of the ary'^i^tion and civilization of the South 
that provides the historical basis for the Agastya legends which 
figure prominentLy in the epics and the Puranas as well as 
in Tamil literature. In the Rig Veda there occurs a brief 
reference to his itiiraculous birth from a pitcher {kteijbha)^ 
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but otherwise he is a real hLstorical person, who composes 
hymns,, has a wife and sister and perhaps also a son; and he is 
applauded for combining domesticity with a life of austerity* 
In tlie Afahdbharma the story is more fully developed, and 
Agastya^s connexion with the South comes into prominence* 
His marriage with Lopamudri, a princess of Vidarbha, is 
mentioned together with her demand that, before claiming the 
exercise of his mariial rights, he should provide her with costly 
jewellery and all the Luxuries she was used to in her fathcr'^s 
house, without in any manner impairing his asceticism* The 
only way in which Agastya could meet his wife's wish was by 
seeking a large gift of wealth. He appipached three Aryan kings 
one after another, but in vain, so they nU went to iLvala, the 
daitya king of Manimati. llvaia, however, was no friend of the 
Brahmins, breause one of them had refused to grant him a son 
equal to Indra. His vengeance took a queer form. He used to 
transform his younger brother Vitapi ‘into a ram and offer his 
flesh to Brahmins as food, and then to recall him to life (whom¬ 
soever Ilvala summoned with his voice would come back even 
from the abode of Yama), and Vatapt, ripping the flanks of the 
Brahmins, would come out laughing \ The two brothers thus 
killed many Brahmins and, on the occasion of the visit of 
Agastya and the three kings, Ilvala wanted to play the same 
game. * He prepared the flesh of Vhtapi in order to entertain 
them, at which the kings became sad, but Agastya ate it all, 
and when Uvala summoned Vatdpi there came only air out 
of Agastya's stomach, Vatdpi having already been digested. 
Then Ilvala, becomiug sad, promised to give him wealth, if 
Agastya could teU him what he intended to give.' Agastya 
was able to give the right answer and he and the kings returned 
with the wealth they neede± VfitSpi, as is well known, h the 
name of the fortified city in the western Deccan which was 
the capital of the early Chdlukyas; it is now called Bad^mi. 
And if, as seems probable, the abode of the two daitya kings, 
is to be sought in this region, this story may be taken to mark 
the beginning of Agastya's connexion with the South* 

The Mahdbhdrata also records the story of Agastya drinking 
up the waters of the ocean to enable the Devas to dispose of 
their enemies who had taken refuge under the sea, and of his 
journey to the South on some unspecified business—when he 
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prevailed upoa the Vindhyas to stop growing uatil he returned^ 
which, however, he never did. lit later Tamd iraditloa, Agastya s 
southerly march is accounted for by the interesting legend 
that on the occasion of Siva's marriage with ParvaU, Agastya 
had to be sent to the Sooth to redress the balance of the earth 
which had been rudely disturbed by the assemblage of all the gods 
and sages in the North. 

The pact with the Vindhya mountains and the drinking of 
the waters of the ocean have been generally accepted as alle¬ 
gorical representations of the spread of Aryan culture first to 
India south of the Vindhyas, and then across the seas to the 
islands of the archipelago and to Indo-China—an interpretation 
not only intrinsically quite plausible, but supported by other facts 
relating to Agastya and his abode. 

In the Rdfridyana, as they are on ihdr way to Agastya's 
Crania, R5ma tells his brother Lakshmaoa how Agastya, intent 
upon the good of the world, overpowered a deadly demon and 
thereby rendered the earth habitable. He goes on to narrate 
the story of the death of Vaapi in a form which differs from 
that of the Mahdbfidrijta in some ways> though the deviations 
are of no signilicaiice. What deserves particular notice is the 
idea that the Dandakaranya was first made lit for human (Aryan) 
occupation by the success of Agastya agaiost the asuras. Agas tya's 
conflict with the asuras and rdkshssiis is also hinted at else¬ 
where in the Rditidyana. The sage Vilvimitra, for instance, 
explains to Rama the reason for Tatakil’a depredations against 
Aryan settlers, Agastya had. destroyed Tataka's husband Sunda* 
and was consequently attacked by Tdtaka and her son Marica, 
Agastya cursed them both, turning Marica into a rdkshasa 
and his mother into an ugly ogress. From that lime to the 
moment when RAma did away with her* she maintained a war 
of revenge. 

^ It is very clear,' observes a modem student of the Agastya 
legends, ^that the stories of Agastya were based on historical 
memories. Agastya is typical of the early fighters among the 
Aryans in the South of India, in the Deccan, he is even 
now one of the most famous of holy men and is considered 
the oldest teacher of ancient times, A later age has transformed 
this first apostle of Aryan culture into a faporv/n and a 
holy man. But he must have been a brave and. doughty 
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man, a hard fighter aad a keen hunter^ who triumphed in the 
mid^t of barbarous enemies^ And the same Agastya, the famou^s 
hunter and archer^ whom> like Hercules^ none could approach in 
eating and drinking and whose inner essence is yet traceable 
behind the distortions of old sagas, was a holy man somewhat of 
the brand of Friar Tuck in Ivanhoe." 

The site of Agastya^s dsrama has been located in many places 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin^ as well as outside India 
—that in the Malaya mountains^ the southernmost section of the 
Western Ghats, being perhaps the most famous. This multipli¬ 
city of Agastya dsramas and bkavanas has been taken to imply 
either that he Is a purely mythicaL figure or that a whole clan 
of Agastyas spread to ah the places mentioned^ though it Is 
admitted that there is nothing to show when or how the clan 
arose. It seems better to suppose that round the one historical 
Agastya, the author of the Vedic hymns and husband of Lopl- 
mudr^, who played an important role In his time in furthering 
the aryanization of the South, there naturally gathered in course 
of time a number of stories representing the further stages of 
the movement he started. 

One of the latest accretions to the cycle is the following 
story which, in some versions of the Agastya him¬ 

self narrates to Rama. The great forest of Dandaka had be¬ 
come unlit for human habitation because Bhargava had cursed 
it. From the foot of the Vindhyas to the far South, the land 
remained a howling wilderness for a thousand yojofias. Agastya, 
however, happening to go there from the white peaks of the 
Himalayas, caused rain to fail, resturing fertility to the soil, 
and making it a fit dwelling-place for several groups of Aryan, 
sages {rishis}^ 

This narrative is not found in any early manuscript of the 
Rdmdyana and is not annotated by any of the commentators. 
It is obviously a late and clumsy invention. Its account of 
Agastya's reclamation of desert land and its reference to 
Bhargava's curse nevertheless seem to bring it into some rela¬ 
tion with the following legend of Parasurama's creation of the 
Kerala country, which is also of rcktively recent origin and finds 
no place in the genuine Pur^nas. 

Paraiurama slew his mother Renuki at the command of his 
father Jamadagrii, and had to expiate this sin by undertaking 
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to exterminate the Kshatriyas, enemies of the Brahmins. This 
he did in twenty-one expeditions, and then, at the instance of 
ViivSmitra. gave the whole earth to the Brahmins. As he was 
thus left with nowhere to call his own where he could live, 
he sought Subrahmanya’s assistance and, by penance, obtained 
from Vanina, the god of the seas, some land to dwell on. Its 
extent was to be determined by a throw of his paradu (axe). 
He threw it from Kany§kumfiri to Gokamam, which became 
the chief place in the land won from the sea, the land of 
Paraiur&ma. To people this land, he imported Brahmins from 
abroad, settling them in sixty-four grdntas, and making laws 
and institutions for them and for other settlers who came at 
the same time. It may be noted that Kannada inscriptions of 
the early twelfth century a.d. outline the Parasurdma story in 
relation to the creation of Konkan, the coastal strip to the north 
of Kerala. 

A rough idea of the process and results of the aryanization 
of the South may be formed by a study of the linguistic map 
of India as it is today, always remembering that difference in 
language is by no means indicative of difference in race, but only 
in culture. The languages of Northern India and Mahirdshtra 
in the Deccan arc clearly dialects of Sanskrit, or some idiom 
closely akin to it, formed in the process of its being spoken 
by different classes of people whose original language it w^ 
not. Sounds and words unknown to Sanskrit arc found in 
considerable numbers m these popular dialects, and they arc 
doubtless derived from the original languages of the pre-Aryan 
inhabitants which, in general, were killed by the speech of the 
more masterful incoming culture. But while this was the course 
of events in Northern India and the western Deccan, it was 
quite different on the eastern coast and farther south. Here 
too the Aryans penetrated in suflficicnl numbers to communicate 
their own civilization to the local inhabitants; but they ‘were 
not able to incorporate them thoroughly into their own swety 
and to root out their languages and their peculiar civilization . 
The bulk of the population in these parts retained their own 
speech and customs, and both were enriched and refined by 
contact with the northern culture. On the other hand, the in¬ 
coming Aryans had to learn the language of the P^plc of the 
South in addition to cultivating their own Sanskrit idiom, to 
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accept local customs and incorporate them as part of the new 
composite social order they evolved, and to find more or less 
suitable places in their elastic pantheon for the many godlings 
and goddesses cherished by the pre-Aryan peoples. We shall 
never know the exact details of the process; but a study of 
early Tamil literature, the oldest evidence from the southern 
side to which we have access, produces the definite impression 
that the new influences were everywhere welcomed and embraced 
with alacrity, and that the changes were effected peacefully 
and in an orderly manner. This impression may be due to Tamil 
literature being relatively late in its development, and by no 
means contemporary with the first Aryan impact on the South— 
the product, perhaps, of an age of peace and harmony that 
followed a period of initial struggles. But the little we 
know of the history of Indo-Aryan civilization in the eastern 
colonies renders such a suppK>sition alike unnecessary and 
improbable. Nevertheless, the Rdmdyana lays stress on the 
hostility of the rdkshasas to the sacrificial religion of the Aryan 
sages, on their repeated incursions into halls of sacrifice where 
they created much confusion and disorder, and on the great 
need that existed for Rdma to curb the excesses of these 
inimical folk in order to secure the safety and peace of the 
diramas. If this part of the story has any historical basis (it is 
indeed very doubtful if it has), it would provide some evidence 
of initial opposition to the incoming culture on the part of the 
older inhabitants of the land. 

Tradition makes Agastya the father of Tamil, the author 
of the first grammar of that language, and the royal chaplain 
(kulaguru) of the divine line of PSndyan rulers, the descendants 
of Siva and Pirvatl who condescended to become the first king 
and queen of this celebrated line. 

There is no clear and specific reference to Agastya, the sage, 
much less to his exploits, in any of the early Tamil works now 
known—the anthologies of the l^angam Age; once indeed the 
phrase * Sage of Podiyil ’ (Podiyil being the southernmost section 
of the Western Ghats, the Bettigo of Ptolemy) is applied to the 
star Canopus—an indication that the legends relating to A gaf ya 
were not unknown in the Tamil land at the time. His miracu¬ 
lous birth and his relation to Vasishtha were known to the 
author of the poem Mca^imekalai. The same work also says that 
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Agastya was a friend of the Chola king Kanta at whose request 
he released the Klveri from his water pot» that Agasiya’s abode 
was in the Mala>'a mountains, and that he advised another 
legendary Chola monarch—he who overthrew the hanging castle 
(tOngeyil) —to institute at PuhSr an annual festival in honour of 
Indra. Another story narrated by Naccinflrkkiniyar (c. a.d. 1400). 
a commentator of the Middle Ages, on the authority of a more 
ancient writer, is that Rdvana who tyrannized over the extreme 
South was persuaded by Agastya when the latter came to Podiya 
hill to leave that land alone and betake himself to Lanka, 

References to Agastya’s work on Tamil grammar make their 
appearance rather late. The first occurs in the amazing legend 
of the three ^angams narrated in the Iraiyandr Agapporuf UraU 
a work of the eighth or ninth century a.d. Here Agastya is 
counted as a member of the first and second ^ngams which lasted 
for 4,440 years and 3,700 years respectively. His work Agattiyam 
is said to have been the grammar {nul) for the first ^angam, while 
that work together with the Tolkdppiyant and three other works 
formed the nul for the second ^ngam. 

Whether Agastya wrote a treatise on Tamil grammar, and if 
so in what relation that work stood to the Tolkdppiyam^ the 
oldest extant work on the subject, has been discussed by 
all the great annotators of the Tamil country. Pcriiiiriyar 
(c. A.D. 1300) says that in his day some scholars held that 
Tolkfippiyan, the author of the grammar named after him, 
composed his work on principles other than those of the 
Agattiyam^ following in this other grammars no longer extant. 
He refutes this theory by an appeal to tradition and authority, 
the Itaiyandr Agapporuf Ural being the chief. He maintains, 
with support from more ancient writings, that Agastya was the 
founder of the Tamil language and grammar, that Tolkfipptyan 
was the most celebrated of the twelve pupils of the great sage, 
that the Agattiyam was the original grammar, that Tolkappi>Tm 
must be held to have followed its teachings in his new work, 
and that Agastya’s work must have been composed before the 
Tamil country was confined, by an inundation of the sea, to 
the limits indicated by Panarabaranfir in his preface to the 
Tolkdppiyam —i.e. from Vengadam hill to Cape Comorin. The 
opposite party that denied TolkSppiyan’s indebtedness to 
Agastya did not give up its position. The general belief that 
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T&lkappiyan iwas a disciple of Agastya was too strong for ibcm 
io deny, so they postulated hostility between teacher and pupil 
arising out of Agastya's jealousy and hot temper. Naccinirk- 
kiniyar records the story that after his migration to the South, 
Agasiya sent his pupil TrinadhQin^giu (Tolkappiyan) to fetch 
his wife Lopamudra from the North, Agaaiya prescribed that 
a certain distance should be maintained between the pupil and 
the lady during their journey, but when the rising of the Vaigai 
threatened to drovra Lopamudra, TolkSppiyan approached too 
close in holding out to her a bamboo pole with tiie aid of which 
she reached the shore in safety. Agastya cursed them for violat¬ 
ing his instructions saying that they would never enter heaven; 
to which Tolkappiyan replied with a similar curse on his master. 
This silly legend represents the last phase of a controversy* 
longsiaading, significant, and by no means near its end even in 
our own time. 

The affirmation and denial of Agastya^s faihcrship of Tamil 
and of bis work being the source of the Tolkdppiyatn are bo^ 
symbolic of an attitude to the incoming northern Sanskriiic 
influences. As a matter of fact there is no mention of Agastya 
cither in the T&ikdppiyam or in the preface to it by Panam- 
baranar. The earliest reference to the Agattiya/tt occurs only 
in the eighth or ninth century as we have seen, and tl^ 
is also the lime when the Pandyan charters bc^ to proclaim 
the preceptorship of Agastya to the Pdndyas, the patrons of 
Tamil literature and the ^angam, and the first genuine Tamil 
power to achieve political expansion, and establish an empire 
in the fuQ light of history. Almost all the stories meant to 
support Agastya's connexion with Tamil and Tolkdppiyan must 
have been elaborated in subsequent ages; but the attempt to 
give Agastya the dominant position in the evolution of Tamil 
culture evoked a challenge. Things went on smoothly so long 
as Aryan influence, the influence of the * Nonhem' speech and 
culture, was content to penetrate the Tamil land quietly and 
by imperceptible stages, and effect a silent transformafion of 
the native elements. This process began very early and was 
accepted by the Tamils to an extent that has rendered It all but 
impossible to diSerentlaic the elements that have gone to make 
up the composite culture. But when a theory was put forward* 
that is when a legend was invented to show that Tamil as a 
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spoken language and with it the entire culture of the Tamil 
country was derived from a Vcdic seer, this was met, naturally, by 
a counter-assertion and the clahoration of legends in the opposite 
sense. And then, as with some even now, legends were arguments. 

The aryanization of the South was doubtless a slow pro¬ 
cess spread over several centuries. Beginning probably about 
lOOO B.C., it had reached its completion before the time of Kalya- 
yana, the grammarian of the fourth century a.c., who men¬ 
tions the names of the Tamil countries of the extreme Sonth. 
What were the routes followed by the colonists who moved 
into the South? Arguing a priorU some scholars have held that 
the hills and forests of the Vindhya and the Satpura ranges and 
the Narmada river formed an effective barrier to movement 
towards the South, and that consequently the chief line of 
communication must have lain along the eastern coast, Bui 
the Aryan expansion started from the north-west and proceeded 
towards the east and south. The eastern parts of North India 
came under Aryan influences at a relatively Me period, and 
even then were not as completely aryanized as the western half. 
Though Kalinga is indeed mentioned by P3nini, it sdil appears 
extremely unlikely that the main route of Aryan advance to 
the South lay along the east coast. The evidence of the Brah- 
manas, of the RdtiidyattB and of the Bnddhist canon indicates 
clearly that the barrier of the Vindhyas was negotiated at con¬ 
venient points and that the chief routes lay right across them, 
the Narmada and the Satpuras. Vidarbha is one of the ear¬ 
liest kingdoms to be mentioned and no one has sought to locate 
any place connected with Ramans exile anywhere to the cast 
of Nagpur, while many would locate them all in the west¬ 
ern EJeccan, Nasik and its neighbourhood having the best 
claims. The route taken by the pupils of Bavari from ASmaka 
to Magadha must have been the reverse of the usual Aryan 
route to the South, which must have passed through the Avanti 
country to Mandhdta on the Narmada, whence it crossed the 
river and mountains into the South, The Mulaka country 
with Paitban as its principal city must have been among the 
earlidst colonies after Vidarbha, and then Asmaka might have 
followed. The route farther South cannot be traced with any 
certainty. It has been suggested that the name of one section 
of South Indian Brahmins, Brihaccarana, ‘ the great migration \ 
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prcscr\es the memory of a great movement towards the South; 
Aad if [his view is correct, the fact that a section of this group, 
the MalanSdu, is further subdivided into the KandraTMunikkam, 
Mangudi and Salya-mangalaLin—all names of villages along the 
Western Ghats—may be taken to indicate that the immigrants 
hugged the line of the adjacent highlands and peopled the skirts 
of Mysore and the Coimbatore and Madura districts before they 
spread elsewhere. But all this is too speculative, and there is no 
direct evidence worth the name. Other routes than across the 
Vindhyas might have been followed: there is, for eitample, the 
sea^route from the mouths of the Indus to Gujarat and the north 
Bombay coast; or, at a relatively later date, the eastern route by 
Kalinga. Ceylon, perhaps, was aryanized by immigrants who 
followed the sea^routc from North India, as evidenced by their 
language, Sinhalese, which is Indo-Ajy^an, 

During the long period of seven or eight centuries when South 
India was being progressively aryanized and a new culture was 
being evolved, the ancient maritime contacts of the country with 
the lands to the west and east were stil:! maintained, the tangible 
evidence of which, literary and archaeological, deserves the folio 
ing brief notice. 

The queen of Sheba visited Solomon at Jerusalem ‘with a 
very great train, with camels that bare spices, and very much gold, 
and precious stones % Again, iht navy of Hiram ’ that brought 
gold from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty of almug 
trees, and precious stones', Kiog Solomon made * a great throne 
of ivory, and overlaid it with the best gold ^ Lastly, * the king 
had at sea a navy of Tharshish with the navy of Hiram; once in 
three years came the navy of Tharshbh, bring!ag gold, and silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks'. Hiram was the Phoenktan king 
of Tyre and Solomon^s alliance with him was an essential element 
in the prosperity of Jerusalem in his time. Hiram used Solomon's 
kingdom as a high road to the Red Sea where he built shipping 
which greatly promoted trade and led to an accumulation of great 
wealth in Jerusalem. Ophir may well be the AbhXra country, and 
its xvm Tharshbh may also be sought there. The peacocks and 
sandalwood (almug) Solomon obtained are both South Indian in 
name as well as in origiii. Though silver was not an Indian 
product some of the ivory might have beenj especially as the 
Hebrew, Egyptian and Greek names for the elephant arc derived 
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ultimately from the Sanskrit ibha. Ebouy was another Indian 
anicic conveyed to Palestine in Ihis period by the merchants of 
Dcdan on the south shore of the Persian Gulf, The Assyrian and 
Babylonian empires traded with India by sea from their ports on 
ihc Persian Gulf and continued to receive gold, spices and fragrant 
woods from India, It has been pointed out rightly that ‘ rice* 
peacocks, sandalwood, every unknown article w'hich we find 
imported by sea into Babylon before the fifth century b.c., brought 
with it a Dravidian, not a Sanskrit, designation In the seventh 
century fl.c* traders from the west introduced into southern China 
a system of inscribed coinage based on a Babylonian standard, 
and a sea-trade between Babylon and China necessardy includes, 
India, A beam of Indian cedar found in the palace of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar (604—^562 B.c,), the teak logs found in the temple of 
the Moon-god at Ur at levels belonging to about the same age or 
a little later, and the Baveru Jataka which relates the adventures 
of certain Indian merchants who took the first peacock by sea to 
Babylon, ail confirm Ihe ejtistenec of active maritime intercourse 
between South India and its western neighbours. In the seventh 
and sUth centuries BX., Babylon was at the height of its splendour* 
the greatest commercial mart of the world j men of many nadons* 
frequented its bazaars, and we may well assume that among them 
were merchants from South India, When Bahylon fell, the trade 
passed into the hands of the Arab merchants of Mouza, Aden and 
Kane, The author of the Feriplu^ says that the voyage to India 
was made along the shore and in small ships until Hippalus dis¬ 
covered the monsoon; but the normal trade route from the Persian 
Gulf to India can never have Iain along the inhospitable shores of 
Gedrosia, and * the exploring expeditions despatched by Darius 
in 512 B,c. from the mouth of the Indus, and nearly two centuries 
later by Alexander the Great, show the difficulties and dangers 
of the route, the time it occupied, and the ignorance of the pilots \ 
The knowledge of the monsoons must have been very cornmon 
among the sailors of India. Arabia and Persia from early times, 
and the mariners who reached China in the seventh century B.c, 
could not have feared sailing on the open seas, Hippalus' discovery 
(c. A.n, 45), if it was a fact, must have been of value to the Roman 
and Greek traders of his time. 

in Chinese historical sources occur references to maritime 
traders bringing typical Indian products to China as far back as 
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the seventh cenlojy b.c. GentraUy regarded with incredulity, 
these accounts receive striking confirmatioii by the discovery in 
the Philippines, of a ntimbcr of Iron-Age finds bearing close 
resemblance to objects found in South India of about the same 
age—the first millennium B.c. These comprise iron implements 
and weapo'ns such as kniveSp aj^cs, daggers and spear-points; 
glass beads and bangles, both green and blue; and finally beads 
of semi-prccious stones such as agate, comeiian, amethyst, and 
rock-crystal. In the earlier Iron*Age strata only green glass, 
whose colour is due to iron, occurs; in the later, a blue glass, 
whose colour is due to copper, also occurs. * Both the iron and 
glass objects are similar to and in some cases identical with the 
prelusiorio glass and iron finds in the South of India, These 
occur in the dolmen tombs and in burials which are found by 
the hundreds of thousands, and which almost certainly antedate 
the historic Cticra, Chola and P^ndyan kingdom, whose history 
goes back to the beginning of the Christian era or before. 
As finds of similar glass beads and bangles have recently been 
made in the Malay Peoinsuia. in dolmen tombs in Java, and 
in North Borneo, the inference is inescapable that we have clear 
evidence of a trade contact between the northern Philippines 
and Soutbem India running weU back into the first millennium 
B.c. The extensive trade and colonization and later conquests 
of the South Indian kingdoms, in Sumatra and Java as well 
as in Jndo-China in the early centuries of the Christian era. are 
of course well known. The new material, however, seems to 
make it clear that this was far from being the beginning of 
such contacts, but rather the last stages in an. associoicn reach^ 
ing as for as the northern Phihppines, which had begun many 
centuries before/ 
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CHAPTER V 


THE AGE OF THE MAURYAN EMPIRE 

Nanda rule in the South—Jain accounts of the end of Chandragupta 
Maufya—inscriptions —Arihaidstra on trade between North and South India— 
Megasthenes on-Pindya—Tamil kingdoms in the edicts of Aioka—Satiyaputa 
—Aioka’s empire in the Deccan—confederacy of Tamil states—Mauryao 
inteirst in the politics of the South—Brlhml inscriptions in caverns and 
their import. 

In the fourth century B.C., the empire of Magadha was greatly 
expanded under the powerful, though unpopular, dynasty of 
the Nandas who, according to pur&nic accounts, conquered 
all rival monarchs and became sole emperors of the whole of 
India. How far their sway extended into the South, it is by 
no means easy to determine. That it included Kalinga seems 
to be confirmed by the famous HSthigumpha inscription of 
KMravela who ruled over Kalinga in the second century b.c. 
This inscription mentions a Nanda raja in connexion with the 
construction of an aqueduct, and states elsewhere that King 
Nanda carried away as trophies of war a statue of Jina and 
other heirlooms of the rulers of Kalinga. Kannada inscriptions 
from Mysore of the tenth and eleventh centuries a-d. preserve 
faint memories of the rule of the Nandas in the Kuntala coun¬ 
try; but there is little confirmation of this tradition. Nander 
on the upper reaches of the Goddvari has sometimes been 
taken to be the survival of an ancient name like Nau-Nand- 
adhera and as indicating the extent of Nanda power into 
the Deccan. Indeed, punch-marked Parana coins, which are 
found ail over the Deccan, South India, and Ceylon as well 
as in North India, arc dear witnesses of ancient contacts 
between the North and South whose details are now lost; 
but while they enable us to infer the existence of trade con¬ 
nexions, they are of no avail in fixing the southern limit of 
the Nanda empire. The inclusion of Kuntala in that empire 
conforms to the limits of the Mauryan empire under Aioka 
as determined by the existence of his inscriptions in the South, 
and there is no clear evidence of the Mauryan emperors having 
undertaken wars of conquest in the South. It may, after 
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all, be that the Kannada inscriptions mentioned above pre¬ 
sene a correct tradition—that the Manryas came by ihcir 
Southern possessions as a matter of course by overthrowing 
the imperial dynasty of the Nandas. The enormous wenUh 
accumulated by the Nandas was well known to the ancient 
Tamils, and became proverbial. Mamiilanar* one of the poets 
of the ^angam Age, puts these words into the mouth of a 
love-lorn lady: * What is it that has attracted my lover more 
than my charms and kept him away from me so long? Can 
it be the ircasure accumulated in prosperous Paiaiiputra and 
hidden in the whalers of the Ganges by the great Nandas vic¬ 
torious in war?* 

Jain tradition affirms that when BhadrabdKu, the last of 
the saints called ^mtakeraiirts, foretold a famine of twelve 
years' duration, the Mauryan emperor Chandragupia abdicated 
the throne and migrated to the South with the saint and his 
pupils. The emperor is said to have lived for many years as 
a Jain ascetic in Sravana Belgola in Mysore, and ultimately 
committed suicide by saiiekhana^ or starvation, surviving his 
teacher by twelve years. Inscriptions from Sravann Bclgola 
and Us neighbourhood mention Bhadrabahu and Chandragupia 
mutttndra; one inscription, which may be as old as A.i>. 600* 
mentions the pair (yugma) and says that theirs was the safe 
faith (dharmii); and another of even earlier date, probably 
not later than the fifth century, contains all the elements of 
the story given above. Bhadrabahu, according to this ac¬ 
count, foretold at Uijain a period of twelve years of dire 
famine, and the whole of the Jain sangka thereupon migrated 
from the North to the South under his leadership. When tfey 
arrived at a mountain named Katavapra (that is, Chandragiri) 
in a populous and prosperous country (Mysore), an Acharya 
(Prabhachandra by name), knowing he had but a short time 
to live, sent away the entire sartgha and, with only one disciple 
attending on him, performed penance and gained emandpation 
from his body. Two mscriplions of about 900 from the 
neighbourhood of Scringapatam describe the summit of the lower 
hill Chandragiri at Sravaua Bclgola as marked by the footprints 
of both Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta munipatL Later inscrip¬ 
tions at Sravana Bclgola bearing dates m the twelfth and hftecntk 
centuries repeat this tradition with variations. Similar attestation 
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also comes from literaiy sources^ of which the earliest seems to 
be the Bnhatknihdkoia of Karishena (A.D. The absence 

of any clear evidence about the actual end of Chandragupta 
Maurya lends some plausibility to this legend^ but U is impro¬ 
bable in itself, and the identity of the Chandragupta muni of the 
inscriptions is by no means beyond doubt. 

The Arthasdsira of KautiLya gives some information of value 
about the trade between the North and the South in the age of 
the early Maury an empire. * Among land routes/ says Kautilya, 
^my teacher considers that Leading to the Himalaya superior to the 
one leading to Dakshinapatha^ because of the elephants, horses, 
spices, ivory, hides, silver and gold articles, all very valuable (to 
be had there)/ He then expounds his own quite different view 
as follows: *No/ says Kautilya. ^Although it is deficient in woollen 
cloth, hides and horses, the Dakshinapatha abounds in conch- 
shells, diamonds, precious stones of other kinds, pearls, and articles 
of gold. Moreover, the southern trade route across Dakshinapatha 
traverses a territory rich in mines and valuable merchandise* is 
frequented by many (traders) and easy to travel by. That is the 
superior route/ This passage almost brings before our eyes the 
large-scale openlng-up of trade with the South which the founda¬ 
tion of the Nanda and Mauryan empires brought about. The 
view represented by Kautllya's teacher (dchdrya) was becoming 
rapidly out of date as a result of new conditions, and the pupil 
affirms that there were in his day more wealth and larger possi¬ 
bilities of trade in the South than ever before. The mention of 
gold, diamonds and other precious stones and pearls, and of the 
easy conditions of travel along the much frequented routes, 
deserves to be particularly noted. Again* in his account of the 
articles that entered the royal treasury* Kautilya includes varieties 
of pearls from the Tambrapami river in the Pandyan country, from 
Pandyakavata (which is explained in the commentary as the 
Mulayakoti mountain in the same area), and from the Chflrna 
river in Kerala, He also mentions fine cotton fabrics from 
Madura, as well as vai^dfya (beryl) of various colours* and 
varieties of sandalwood which must also have come from 
South India. 

The legendary account given by Megaslhenes of the rule of 
the Pandyan kingdom by Pandaia, a daughter of Herakles. has 
been noticed already; it must be understood as necouatiug 
6 
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the origin of the kingdom rather than as describing contem¬ 
porary conditions. Megasthenes says that each day one village 
brought its due tribute to the royal treasury, this tribute being, 
perhaps* a payment in kind calculated to ensure a regular supply 
of provisions for the daily consumptioti of the royal household. 
There is a similar statement in the ^iiappadikdram (e. 600) that 

on a particular day a certain cowherd family in a suburb of Madura 
took its turn to supply ghee to the royal palace. 

The kingdoms of South India, together with Ceylon, are 
mentioned in the second and thirteenth rock-edicts of ASoka, 
The list in the second edict is the more complete and includes 
the names of Chola, Pandya, Satiyaputa, Kcralapuia and Tamba* 
parmi (Ceylon). All these lands are distinctly staled to have 
lain outside the empire of A^oka^ hut the great emperor was op 
such friendly terms with them that he undertook to arrange for 
the proper medical care of men and animals in all of them, and 
for the importation and planting of useful medicinal herbs and 
roots wherever they were needed. He also sent missionaries to 
preach the dhamma^ the essentials of Buddhism, among the people 
of these countries, thus evincing a keen interest in their spiritual 
and moral well-being no less than in their physical fitness. The 
mere mention of such facts is enough to indicate a certain level 
of general culture and progress in the arts of civilization among 
ihc people of the South. The Tamils and the Sinhalese must 
have had a settled polity and lived in well-ordered states for 
some time before Asoka could think of starilog his friendly inter¬ 
course with them. 

The identification of the Satiyaputa kingdom is not easy and has 
long been a subject of controversy. The name was, till recently, 
recognized as a tribal name which may he Sansfcritized into 
Satyaputras, ‘members of the fraternity of truth’, and the only 
tribe answering to this description known to early Tamil literature 
held to be the K64ar, celebrated for their unswerving fidelity to 
the plighted word as well as for ihtir heroism in war. Their 
home is said to have been in the Kongu country—roughly the 
modem districts of Salem and Coimbatore—and they overran 
the Tulu country on the west coast in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. They occupy a considerable place in the literature 
of the Sajigam period, and it seemed highly probable that they 
should find a place in the earliest enumeration of the political 
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<iivisions of the Tamil country next to the tliree main kingdoms 
of the South. ScholaTs therefore teatativcly accepted the identity 
of the Sadyaputa with the Ko^r and their country with Kongru 



The Satputes among modem Maralhas were taken to be descen¬ 
dants of emigrants to MahSrlshtra from the South. A more 
satisfactory equation is that of Sadyaputa with Adiyaman (also 
Adigaman or Adigaiman)^ first suggested by K. G. Sesha Aiyar 
and supported on good linguistic grounds by T. Bnrrow.^ 

^ Soc Bulteiin of thf 5cAd(i/ of Orieoiat atd A/ficiift Sim^ei CLondon)^ Xll 
<1948), pp. 136^37 and J46^7, 
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The conquest of Kalinga by Aioka (c. 260 b.c.) is one of the 
best-known events of his reign and formed the turning-point in 
his spiritual career. No wonder his edicts are found in Dhauli 
in the delta of the Mahanadi, and at Jaugada in the Ganjam 
district, then certainly part of Kalinga. Dhauli was perhaps 
the same as Tosali, the capital of Kalinga in those days. A 
fragment of one of the edicts of Asoka discovered at Sopara near 
Bombay proves the inclusion within the Mauryan empire of the 
north-west as well as the north-east of the Deccan. Farther 
south Aiokan inscriptions have been found in the Raichur and 
Chitaldrug districts in Mysore, and in the Kumool district of 
Andhra. How much farther south the empire of the Mauryas 
extended can only be conjectured; it seems not unlikely that a 
part of the Tondaimandalam was included in it; at any rate, a 
Pallava inscription of the ninth century a.d. (the Velurpalaiyam 
plates) mentions an Asokavarman among the earliest rulers of 
Kiinchipuram. The countries of the Deccan arc very well re¬ 
presented in the account given by the Ceylonese chronicle Afahd- 
vamsa of the missions sent after the third Buddhist council at 
Pataliputra for the propagation of the dhamma in different 
countries. We learn that a certain Mahadeva was sent to 
Mahishamandala (Mysore) and one Rakkhita to Vanavdsi (after¬ 
wards the centre of the Kadamba kingdom), a Yona Dhamma- 
rakkhita, possibly a Greek monk, was deputed to Aparantaka 
(the northern half of the Bombay coast) and Mahdrakkhita to 
the Maratha country. Mahinda, the son of Asoka, who was 
responsible for the conversion of Ceylon, also finds a place in the 
list along with four others who share with him the honour of 
carr>'ing the gospel to LankS. Though this account is seven or 
eight centuries later than the time to which it relates, there is good 
reason to believe that it preserves a fairly correct tradition quite 
in conformity with the evidence of the Aiokan inscriptions. 
All the Deccan states mentioned were of course within the empire 
of Aioka. 

The Rathikas and Bhojas of the western and northern 
Deccan as well as the Andhras and Paradas of the eastern 
Deccan and the Pitenikas who have not yet been localized seem 
to have enjoyed a considerable measure of autonomy in their 
government. They could not have been indei>endcnt as they 
arc definitely described in Aioka's inscriptions as peoples in 
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ihc king's territory. The Deccan was an importarit part of 
the Mauryan empire and contained the seats of two viceroyal- 
ties—Tosaii (Dhauli), and Snvamagiri* now called Kanaka^ 
^ri» between Hampi and Mask! in Hyderabad. The Umd was 
placed under muhdmdtras, some assisting viceroys, others in 
charge of districts and others dispensing justice in the cities* 
Afifaftiahamdiros were cliarged with defence and missionary wort 
among backward peoples. 

The characters of the Aiokan inscriptions in Mysore, and 
Kurnool vary in several respects from those of the Norlhem 
edicts and have been recognized as a special Southern variety of 
the Brahm! script. This shows that writing most have been in 
use in the South for some time before to allow of such variations 
being developed, and that the southerners understood the language 
and were the equals of their North Indian contemporaries in 
their culture and outlook* 

Inscriptions on stone relic caskets found in the stupa at 
BhaHiproiu near the mouth of the Krishna river are probably 
only a few decades later than Asoka^s edicts; they are engraved 
in the same Southern variety of the Bfahmi script, and their 
language obviously reflects mony peculiarities of local speech. 
These inscriptions mention a king Kubiraka and his father whose 
name is lost. 

The famous HSthigumpha inscription of KhSravcIa (first 
half of the second century a.c.) mentions a league of Tamil states 
that was 113 years old at the date of the inscription and had 
been for some time a source of danger to the Kalinga kingdom. 
This shows that the different states of the Tamil country were* 
even at that early age, capable of entering into enduring diplo¬ 
matic relations and pursuing a steady policy towards neighbouring 
states* near and far. 

The pjoet MantOlaniir, whose reference to the hoarded wealth 
of the Nandas has been cited above* says that the Ko^r 
started operations against their foes and gained successes against 
m an y of them; but as the chief of Mohur did not submit* the 
Moriyar, who had a large army of which the war-like Vadugiir 
formed the vanguard* sent an expedition to the South to assist 
them* Mamulanar wrote about four centuries later than the 
fall of the Mauryan empire* and if his expression * vamhn mdriyar * 
is taken to refer to the newly-iiscn Mdriyas, the dispatch of 
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assistance to the K5iar to help them in their conquests must have 
occurred when the Mauryan empire was still strong and powerful. 
This active intervention of the Maury as in the politics of the 
Tamil country has so far escaped notice, but the tines of 
MamGlanar are clear in their import. The political unification of 
India under the Mauryas was then very real, and the court of 
Paialiputra was interested in occurrences in the extreme South 
of the peninsula, *Vadogar" literally means " norihemers \ and 
was the name applied in Sangam literature to the ancestors of the 
Telugu-Kannada people living in. the Deccan, immediately to the 
north of the Tamil country whose northern Lmit was Vengadam* 
the Tirupati hilL The Deccan was a part of the Mauryan empire,, 
and that Deccani troops formed the vanguard of the Mauryan 
army is quite intelligible. 

Mamiilanikr himself and other poets make further references 
to the Mauryas strongly tinged with the mythology of the con¬ 
cept of Chakravarti—the wheel-emperor j but these need not 
detain us or detract from the value of the spccihc historical 
references in MamGlanar cited above. Let us note further that 
the poems contain no bests for the %1ew often expressed that 
the Mauryas invaded South India and reached the Podiya moun¬ 
tain in the extreme South. 

The short Brahmi inscriptions found in natural rock caverns 
In the hills of the South have many features in common with 
the similar, but more numerous, records of Ceylon, and are 
among the earliest monuments of the Tamil country to which 
wc may assign a date with some confidence. The script em^ 
ployed resembles that of the Inscriptions from BhafUptolu 
and may well be assigned to the third century B.c. These 
inscriptions have not yet been fiiUy elucidated; but clearly 
they are mostly either brief donative records or the names of 
the monks who once lived there. One of the places where 
the caverns are found bears the name KalugumaLai, ^ vulture’s 
hill’, Tamil for Cridkrakdfa, a name hallowed in the annals of 
early Buddhism. From this fact it has been deduced that these 
monuments were all of them of Buddhist origin; but it is 
premature to formulate final conclusions on this matter. New 
caves and inscriptions are stiU being discovered, such as the 
inscribed natural cave at Malakonda in the NeUorc district. And 
\ tradition is strong, as we have seen, that laimsm came into South 
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India about ths same lime as Buddhism* if not earlier, Ii is not 
possible to assert that these monuments owe their origin exclusively 
to Buddhists or Jains; it is probable that some: may be atiribtitwi 

to' the one and some to the other. 

Though the scrip: of these inscriptions is Briihml of the 
Southern variety* the language employed in many of them is 
Tamil in its formative stages. The writing was alphabetic* and 
already included signs for peculiarly Dravidian sounds like f* 
f and p. Other notable features are that vocalic consonaiits were 
represented by two symbols, first the sign of the consonant and 
then the complete vowel sign. These developments (and others 
not detailed here) must have resulted from a process of trial and 
error extending perhaps over several generations. 

The exact contents of these inscriptions still remain obscure, 
but a few facts emerge from tentative studies of them. We 
can say, for instance, that among the donors of monuments 
were a husbandman {k$i(utnbika) of Ceylon (IJa), besides a woman* 
merchants and members of the Karani caste. These 

brief inscriptions are thus seen to bear testimony to the support 
commanded from all classes of the laity by the ascetics who 
pursued their spiritual life in the solitudes of mountains and 
forests. Yet it seems easy to exaggerate their social and reli¬ 
gious significance^ there is no evidence that the Tamil people 
in general had accepted Jainism or Buddtusm in this early period; 
and the evidence from the literature of the succeeding age, that 
of the Sangam* shows the Vedic religion of sacrifice and some 
forms of popular Hinduism entrenched in the afifections of the 
people and their rulers. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SATAVAHANAS AND THEIR SUCCESSORS 

Duration and area of Sitavihana rule—SiuvAhanas and Andhras—rise 
and expansion of the SAtavAhana power—HAIa—$aka conquests—SAta- 
vihana revival under Gauiamiputra &ltakami and his son—Yajna ^takami 

later SAtavAhanas — SAtavAhana polity — society — cities —ports —trade— 
religion. 

Successors of the SAuvAhanas—Abhiras—Chutus—Ikshvikus and their 
administration—Brihat{^alAyanas—Pallavas and their adminstrative system. 

The SAIankAyanas—MAiharas of Kalinga—Vishnukundins—kings of the 
Ananda gitra. 

The VAkAtakas of Berar—the Kadambas of BatuvAsi—the Gangas of 
GangavAdi. 

In the Deccan, the Mauryan empire was followed by the rule of 
the Satavahanas, which lasted for four and a half centuries 
from about 230 b.c. At its greatest extent the Satavahana empire 
covered the whole of the Dcccan and spread far into Northern 
IiKha, perhaps even as far as Magadha. Its collapse followed 
ultimately upon long wars against the ^as of Gujarat in the 
first and second centuries a.d. By the beginning of the third 
century the empire had virtually disappeared, giving place to a 
number of minor independent dynasties. 

The dynasty (kuh) of the Satavfthanas is doubtless identi- 
cd with the Andhras or Andhrabhrityas in the purdnic lists of 
kin^. They were called Andhras because they were of Andhra 
origin (jdti) and their rule was probably confined to the Andhra 
country at the time the pur^nic lisu were compiled. The other 
name, Andhrabhrityas (‘Andhra servants’), may imply that the 
ancestors of the royal Satavahanas were employed in the service 
of the Maur>an empire and thus moved into the western Dec- 
can where they set up an independent state when that empire 
declined after Aioka. Pliny mentions the Andhra territory in 
the eastern Dcccan as including thirty walled towTis. besides 
numerous villages, and as maintaining an army of lOO.CKX) in¬ 
fantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants. Though the Purinas 
list thirty kings of the dynasty ruling all together over 460 years, it 
IS very difficult, in the present state of our knowledge, to narrate 
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ihcir history in a connected form. The names of the earliest 
kings in the pur^nic lists figure also in inscriptions and on coins 
found in the western Deccan at Nasik, Karle and Nancghat. 
There is no trace of these early monarchs in the Andhra country 
•on the east coast. Again, KhSravela of Kalinga states clearly 
that the territory of the SStavuhana king ^takami lay to the 
west of his kingdom. From these facts we may conclude that 
the Satavahanas rose to power in the western Deccan, in the 
region round about Paithan (Pratishthana) traditionally associated 
with them, and thence spread their empire in all directions. In 
the first instance they conquered north and south Mah^r^htra, 
eastern and western Malwa, and what is now Madhya Pradesh. 

. In this task they were helped by the Rathikas and Bhojas 
who were duly rewarded with offices, titles and matrimonial 
■alliances. 

The exact date of the foundation of Siltav^hana power cannot 
be determined, but the puranic lists suggest that the first king, 
Simuka, probably began to reign about 230 b.c. This suggestion 
is confirmed by the script of the Nasik inscription of the second 
king Kanha (Krishna) which has been assigned by BUhler to * the 
times of the last Mauiyas or the earliest ^ungas. in the beginning 
•of the second century b.c.’ According to Jain accounts Simuka 
(who ruled for 23 years) grew so wicked towards the end of 
his reign that he was dethroned and killed. He was succeeded 
by his brother Kanha (207-189 b.c.) who extended his king- 
■dom to the west as far as Nasik if not farther. The third king 
was $ri ^takarni I, whose figure was sculptured in rilievo at 
Naneghat along with the figures of his father Simuka, his 
queen Ndganika, a Mahdrathi, and three princes. He conquered 
western Malwa, and an inscription of his queen records his 
performance of certain great sacrifices and the fees paid to the 
officiating priests, including tens of thousands of cow^, thou¬ 
sands of horses, numbers of elephants, whole villages and huge 
sums of money (tens of thousands of kdrshdpanas). Twice it 
appears that ^takami proclaimed his suzerainty by performing 
the horse-sacrifice, and the victory thus celebrated must have 
been at the expense of the ^ungas, the imperial power of the 
North. In the drama Mdlavikdgnimitra, KalidUsa mentions a 
victory of the ^ungas over the Andhras, which was doubtless 
jin episode in the struggle which ended with the final victory of 
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ihc Andhras. Coins and inscriptions indicate the progress of 
Ssitavlhana power, first from Pradshthiina lo Ujjain and then 
to Vidisd. ^takami I may be the king mendoned in the HathT- 
gumpha inscripdon of Kharavcb, but it is more likely that it 
refers to ^fitakarm II, the seventh Andhra king who must have 
come to the throne about 172 bx. Satakami I is described in 
the Inscripdon of his queen as ' the Lord of Dakshtoapatha ' and 
as "the wieider of the unchecked wheel" {aprati^iata^dtakra). 
Satakami H enjoyed the longest reign, 56 years, and wrested 
Malwa from the ^ungas. He was most probably the Satakattii 
whom ICh^ravela of Kalmga defied in the second year of his 
reign by sending a large army of horse, elephant, foot-soldiers 
and chariots to the west. Two years later Kharavela claims to 
have humbled the Ratliikas of the Maratha country and the 
Bhojas of Bcmr, both feudatories of the Andhra ruler of 
Pralishthana. This challciige to the predominant power of the 
Deccan was apparently not pursued beyond the limit of safety, 
^takami II may have extended his empire to Madhya Pradesh, 
as a coin of hb successor Apilaka has been found in the 
eastern half of that slate, H^la, the seventeenth S^tavihaua 
king (c, A,o. 2j 1T24), is famous in literature as the compiler of 
Sat rasa f {Saptalari}^ a collection of 700 erotic gdtfais in the 
Arya metre in Mahiriishtri Prakrit. In its present form the 
work contains linguistic fealtires of the second or third century 
A.D. or even later. 

The expansion of the S^tavahanas received a check from a 
oew power from the west. About 75 bx„ the Sakas of Scisian 
had occupied the Indus delta, known thereafter as Sakadvipa 
to Indian writers and as Indo-Scythia to Creek geographers, 
A legendary episode in the history of Ujjain may be taken to 
mark the be^nnings of the long struggle between the ^kas 
and the Andhras, the varying fortunes of which can be traced 
clearly in the inscriptions of a slightly later time. The story 
is that the Jain saint Kalaka was insulted by King Garda- 
bhilla of Ujjain and persuaded the Sakas to invade Uijain 
and avenge hb wrong, Gardabbilla was thus overthrown, but 
some years Jater his son VikramMtya (‘ Sun of Valour "> issued 
from PradshihSna, repelled the invaders and founded an era 
in 57 B.c, to commemorate his victory. It is not improbable 
that these traditions have an historical basb connected with the 
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history of the Andhms. But it is certain that the ^aka power 
in the west was Anally destroyed hy the Gupta ruler Chandra- 
gupta II 380-414), also a Vilcrana^dJtya, and that legend 

has railed to distingutsh the later Vikramaditya from his earlier 
namesake^ 

The four iramediaic successors of Hiila had short reigns 
totalling less than a dozen years all together^ an indication of a 
troubled time. About the same time the ‘ western satraps' (Sakas) 
catnc into prominenee. Bhumaka is the earliest of them, and 
Nahap^na the greatest conqueror. His rule extended over Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, northern Maharashtra, Xonkan, and even parts of 
southern Maharashtra for a time. The Peripfus stales that the 
kingdom of Mambanus (Nahapana) began with Ariakc (Aryaka 
of Varaliamihira), and that the Greek ships coming into the Sata- 
vahana port of Kalyan were diverted to Barygaza (Broach). 
Nahapana^s capital was Minnagara, perhaps Dohad, half-way 
between Ujjain and Broach. The expansion of ^aka power at the 
expense of the Si^tavahanas probably occurred m the period 
A,D, 40-80, about ihc time of the Feriptus. 

Under Gautamipulra ^takami (c* A.D, 80-104), ihc Sata- 
viihana power revived. He is described as the destroyer of the 
Sakas, PahJavas and Yavanas. He overthrew Nahapana and 
reslruck large numbers of his silver coins. From the $akas he 
recovered northern Maharashtra and the Komkan, the Narmada 
valley and Saur^htra, besides Malwa and western Rajputana, 
His empire extended to Vidarbha (Berar) and to Banavasi in the 
south. There is no evidence of his rule in Andhradeia, though 
it may have touched Kalinga. His achievements are recorded in 
glowing terms by his mother, Gautaml Bala^ri, in an inscription 
at Nasik engraved after his death in the nineteenth year of his son 
and successor Pulum^yi 11. This shows that the Sakas did not 
regain their lost possessions for some time. Coins of Pulumayi 11 
who reigned for at least 24 years have been found in the Godilvari 
and Guntur districts and on the Coromandel coast as far south as 
Cuddalore. His preoccupations in the east gave the ^akas an 
opportunity to regain some of their lost territory in western 
Rajputana and Malwa (c, a,d, 126-31). In an effort to slay 
this rcconquest Putumayi’^s successor, a ^atakarni, married the 
daughter of Mahiikshatrapa Rudradaman. But this ^aka kmg 
defeated the next SStavahana ruler twice in ‘fair fight' and 
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took froH] him AparSnia (north Kortkan) and Anupa (the Narmada 
valley). 

Perhaps the best known Satavahana ruler is Sr! Yajna S^takarni 
(e. A.o, J 70-99). He must have renewed the struggle with, ihe 
Sakas and recovered some of the provinces lost by his predeces¬ 
sors* His rare silver coins imitating the satrap coinage must 
have been struck for circulation in the newly-conquered western 
districts* Some of the potin coins he issued have been found in 
the Chanda district (Bombay), while many of bronze and lead have 
come to light in the eastern provinces. Others^ bearing the figure 
of a ship, should also be referred to his reign and indicate that his 
power Vi^as not confined to the Land. Also belonging to hU reign 
are inscriptions found at Katiheri and Nosik in the west and at 
Chinna Ganjam in the east. As far as wc know, ^.ri Yajna was 
the last king to retain control of both the western and the eastern 
provinces. 

His successors were Vijaya, whose coins have been found in 
Akola in Bombay, Chandra, one of whose iitscriptions is In 
Kalinga and whose coins have been picked up in the Godavari and 
Krishna districts, and finally a Pulumiyi one of whose inscKptions 
has been found in Bellary district. 

The names of other Salavdhaua kings—-Kama, Kumbha and 
Rudra ^iltakarni who ruled over the eastern Deccan and Madhya 
Pradesh—are known from coins but arc not included in the 
purdnic list which was presumably compiled before their reigns 
began. Other princes of Satavahana extraction governed minor 
kingdoms in different parts of the Deccan, but nothing is 
knowTi of the causes that brought about the downfall of the 
main dynasty* 

Despite the vast extent of the Sitavahana empire its polity 
was simple and local administration was left largely to feudatories 
subject to the general control of royal officials. Kingship was 
hereditary in the mnle line though matronymics were freely 
prefixed to the names of kings and nobles* The king was the 
guardian of the established social order and was expected to 
raise taxes justly and to further the prosperity of the poor 
equally with the rich. Feudatories were of three grades: R^jos 
who struck coins iu their own names* Mahabhojos and MahiiraihJs 
who were confined to a few families in the western Deccan—the 
latter being connected with the Sutavahanas by marriage; and 
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rdalivcly late in the history of the empire was created the office 
of mahdsendpati which continued under later dynasties. Some 
mahdsendpatis were in charge of outlying provinces while others 
controlled departments at the centre. The state was divided into 
dharas (administrative divisions) each under a minister {amdtya). 
Below these came the villages, each with its own headman 
(grdmika). Other officials named in the inscriptions are treasurers 
and stewards, goldsmiths and coiners, administrators (mahdmdlras), 
record keepers, ushers, and ambassadors. 

In society new sub-castes were forming on an occupational 
basb, such as shepherds (golikas) and ploughmen {hdlikas). More 
interesting is the total assimilation of foreigners, ^akas and 
Yavanas, either as Buddhists or as degraded Kshatriyas, many 
of them bearing such thoroughly Indian names as Dharmadeva, 
Rishabhadatta and Agnivarman. The ^aka Rishabhadatta, we 
read, made a pilgrimage to Pushkara on the river Barnasa and 
presented cows and villages to Brahmins; but we do not hear of 
foreigners following Hindu practices in the western Deccan 
after the second century a.d. Gautamiputra, who is said to have 
destroyed the ^akas, Yavanas and Pahlavas, was evidently 
thorough in his work. Though nothing is said of the Yavanas in 
the eastern I>eccan, it is certain that Graeco-Roman influences had 
a great share in fashioning the stupas at Amahivati and other 
places in the Krishna valley, and Greek (yonaka) lamps are 
mentioned in an inscription from AllQru. 

That women were prominent in social life and held property 
in their own right is seen from records of their lavish charity 
mentioned in inscriptions. In sculptures we see them worship¬ 
ping Buddhist emblems, taking part in assemblies and entertaining 
guests alongside of their husbands. Men vied with women in the 
scantiness of their dress and in the profusion of their ornaments. 
Even the cottage had its share of such comparative luxuries as 
jugs, jars, chairs, tables, stools, beds and other household furnish¬ 
ings of attractive design. 

Cities were protected by high walls, ramparts and gates which 
were often built of brick and mortar, gateways being surmounted 
by toranas as at S^nchi. Armies were led into battle by foot- 
soldiers who carried short swords for offence, and protected 
themselves from the enemy’s weapons with circular shields and 
bandages wound round their stomachs. The infantry was flanked 
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by the cavalry and elephants, with bowmen in the rear. Long 
spears, battle-axes and mallets were also used. Cavaliy'men and 
elephant-drivers, but not the foot-soldiers, w^orc turbans. 

The western and eastern coasts were studded with ports 
throbbing with trade. Ptolemy names several in ‘MaisoUa\the 
region between the deltas of the Godivari and Krishna* and 
states that one of them was the starting-point of ships bound 
for ^Golden Chryse’—the Malay peninsula and the eastern 
archipelago. In the western Deccan, Baxygaza (Broach) was the 
most northern port, Sopara the most ancient, and Kalyan the 
largest. The inarkcl-towns of the interior, besides Pailhan and 
Tagara, were iunnar, Karahataka, Nasik and Vaijayanti; those 
of the eastern Deccan were less important: Dhinyakaiaka, 
Vijayapura and Narascla. Each group of traders—corn-dealers, 
braziers, weavers, florists, ironmongers and scribes—was organ¬ 
ized into a guild. Each guild had an alderman {seihi} and its 
owTi office or guildhall (nigamasahha}, and acted as a bank, receiv¬ 
ing deposits and lending out money. Imports included luxuries 
like wine, doth of the finest texture, choice unguenU, glass, storax 
and sweet clover. Exports were common cloth, cornelian, muslins 
and maUow cloth. The absence of roads hindered commerce 
as much as it was helped by the plentiful currency towards the 
end of the first century a.d. The eastern Deccan seems to have 
entered at this time upon a period of great industrial and com¬ 
mercial activity which reached its climax towards the end of the 
second century. 

Buddhism was well established by the third century a.c. 
and continued to flourish throughout the Siitavuhana period; 
indeed, the first two centuries of the Christian era constitute 
the most glorious epoch of Buddhism in the Deccan. The 
stupa of Amartivati was enlarged and embellished, and at 
AlJtlru, Gummadiduru, GhantaiaJa, Gudivada and Goli new 
stupas were built or old ones enlarged. New caves were cut and 
additional benefactions made at Nasik, Karle, and Kanheri. In 
the inscriptions of the time appear the names of a number of 
sects as well as of monks of various grades of learning and 
eminence engaged in enlightening the faithful in the Law of 
the Master, Stupas, the sacred tree, the footprints of the Master, 
the trisula emblem, the dharmachakra, relics and statues of the 
Buddha and other great teachers aad of the Nigarajas were all 
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objects of worship. The sculptures of this lime show men and 
women in slates of eostalio devotion rather than merely kneeling 
or perhaps prostrating themselves with joined hands before the 
objects of their devotion, 

Brahminism also flourished and most of the Satavahaim 
rulers were devoted to it. The third king of the line performed 
a number of Vcdic sacrifices and even named one of his sons 
VediSri, Hala's Suptaiati opens with a passage in adoration 
of Siva. Gautamipulra ^takami was a great supporter of the 
Brahmins and tried to emulate the epic heroes Rama, Kesava 
and Arjuna, The pantheon of Hinduism in this period included 
Indra, Vhsudeva, the sun and the moon, Siva, Vishnu, Krishna, 
Oane^ and PaSupati, Temples to Gaud are mentioned in the 
Saprasatt as also the vraia of fire and water. 

After its fall, the S^tavuhana empire was partitioned among 
the Abhiras in the north-west, the Chuius in the South and 
the Ikshv^kus In Andhradesa. in Madhya Pradesh, descen¬ 
dants of the Satavahanas themselves continued to rule and the 
Pallavas rose to power in the south-east. Thus was broken the 
political unity of the Deccan which had lasted for about six 
centuries from the time of the Kandas. 

The Abhiras were certainly foreigners and are mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdshya. In the second century a.d., they figure 
as generals under the Saka satraps of western India. The 
Purinas state that ten Abhiras succeeded the Satavahanas and 
ruled for 67 years. An Inscription from NasLk speaks of king 
Madhariputa TSvarasena, the Abhira, and a son of Sivadalta, 
The record has much in common with Sitavihana inscriptions, 
including the manner of its dating. Tsvarasena was perhaps 
the founder of the dynasty about which nothing more is known 
than that in a.d. 249-50 it originated an era called Kalachuri 
or Chedi in later times. 

As little is known of the Chutus who ruled in Maharashtra 
and Kuntala, The names of certain kin^ of the line are 
known from coins found in the North Kanara and Chitaldrug 
districts of Mysore, and from inscriptions in Kanheri, Banaviisi 
and Malavalli. Lead coins with the horse device and inscribed 
with the name Hirlli (a part of the name of the Chutus) have 
come from the Ananlapur and Cuddapah districts. Some his¬ 
torians consider the Chutus to be a branch of the S5taviihanas, 
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while others postulate A Naga origin for them. They were 
supplanted by the Kadambas* 

The Ikshvakus ruled over the Krishna-Guntur region. The 
Puranas call them Sriparvatiyas — rulers of Sriparvata and 
Andhrabhrityas (‘Servants of the Andhras*), Though seven kings 
are said to have ruled for 57 years in all, only a few are known 
by name from inscriptioris. Originally they were feudatories oP 
the Satavdhanas and bore the title muhdtafavara. Visithiputa 
Siri Chantamula, the founder of the line, performed the aivaftjeiihii 
and vajopeya sacrifices. The reign of his son Virapurisadita 
formed a glorious epoch in the history of Buddhism and in 
diplomatic relations. He took a queen from the Saka family of 
Ujliain and gave his daughter in marriage to a Chutu prince^ 
Almost all the royal ladies were Buddhists: an aunt of Vlrapurisa- 
daia built a big stupa at Nagarjunikonda for the relics of the great 
teacher^ besides apsidal temples, vihdras and mai^^apos. Her 
example was followed by other women of the royal family 
and by women generally as we know from a reference to one 
Bodhisiri, a woman citizen. The last known member of the line 
is Eh uvula Chantamula, whose reign witnessed the completion 
of a devivihdta^ a Stupa and two apsidal temples. We hear also 
of a Sihaia vihdra, a convent founded either by a Sinhalese, or, 
more probably, for the accommodation of Sinhalese monks» and 
a Chaitya-ghara (Chaitya hall) was dedicated to the fratemities- 
{iJieriyas) of Tambapanni (Ceylon)* Ceylonese Buddhism wat 
thus in close touch with that of the Andhra country. The sculp¬ 
tures of Nagarjunikonda^ which include large figures of the 
Buddha* show decided traces of Greek influence and MahSyana 
tendencies, but do not depict the crowds of devotees that charac^ 
terized the monuments of the preceding century* 

In administration and social life, the Satavahana tradition was 
continued, although signs of change arc not wanting. The titles 
of officials, for example, continued to be the same as in the 
Satavahana period* but the duties of several were often combined 
in one individual; and while matronymics continued to be 
employed^ patronymics are also mentioned. The slightly later 
Kadamba practice of bearing matronymics and the patronymic 
gdtra is in the line of development from Satavahana to Pallava 
practice. Aharas came to be called rdshiras^ and the title Raja 
gave place to the more impressive Maharaja. 


( 
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In the Andhra country the Iltshvakus were followed by kings 
of the Blihatphalayana golra, only one of whom—Jayavarmaii 
—is known by name, from the solitary surviving copper^plate 
grant of the line. His kingdom was divided into dharas, each 
under an executive ofheer^ vdpaiam (vydpriiti)^ This grant 
may be said to start the series of brahmadeyas^ or gifts to 
Brahmins, which increase in number and important^ through 
the centuries and confirm the decline of both Buddhism and 
Jainism. 

The Pallavas, in the south-east of the former Satav^hana 
empire, made Kanchipuram their capitaL A foreign, Pahlava, 
origin has often been postulated for them, and this seems to gain 
some support from the crown, recalling that of the Indo-Greek 
king Demetrius* in the shape of an elcphanl^s scalp* offered to 
Nandivarman H on the occasion of his being chosen for the 
throne I bnl on a broad view they appear—like the Radambas 
and even the Chutus before them—to have been a dynasty of 
North Indian origin which moved to the South and there adapted 
local traditions to their own use. Thus ^aiakarai of the Chutu 
dynasty, ruler of Banavasi* worshipped at and endowed the shrine 
of the god of Malavalli* and the Kadamba king who succeeded 
him did likewise. A little later the fCadamba line began to declare 
its devotion to the kadamba tree and to Sviimi Mahasena (i.e. 
Subrahmanya) whom Tamil tradition regarded as dwelling in the 
kadamba tree* In the same manner, Pallava, as the name of the 
dynasty of K5nchipurum, must be taken to be the PFakrit-Sanskrit 
rendering of fhe name of the land and its rulers as well as 

of a creeper* 

Pallava history opens with three copper-plate grants* all in 
Prakrit and all dating from the time of Skandavaiman, the 
earbest when he was ymarajay the others after he had become 
king. He belonged to the Bharadvaja gdtra, performed the 
agnUktdma^ vdjap^ya and Gkvam^dha sacrifices and bore the title 
‘Supreme King of Kings devoted to dkarnia** In his tim e 
Kunchipuram was the capital and his kingdom extended up to 
the Krishna in the north and the Arabian Sea in the west* The 
steps by which this empire was built up cannot now be traced, 
A ninth-century tradition afffrms that Vlrakilrcha, an early Pallava 
king of great fame, seized the insignia of royalty together with, 
the daughter of the Naga king. This may be an echo of the 
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Pallava conq^icst the Chutas who^ as we have seen, ruled 
the west for a time after the dissolution of the S^atav^haRa 
empire. We do not know the name of Skandavarman's father, 
but obviously Skandavarman was not the first Pal lava ruler of 
K^chl, The title yuyaraja makes that clear enough; but at 
present wc have no certain knowledge of his predecessors, al¬ 
though among them was. perhaps, Simhavarmari. a king men¬ 
tioned in a Prakrit stone inscription recently discovered in the 
Guntur district. His successors were a son, Buddhavaiman, 
who was yuvardja and his son Buddhyankura by his queen Chiru- 
devi. All the three charters of Skandavarman's tirnc may be 
taken to belong to the latter part of the third century a*d. In 
this period other princes of the royal family besides the yuva¬ 
rdja took an active part in the administration, in which many 
officials with specific duties in different territorial divisions or 
Slate departments were employed. The designations of these 
officials, and other administrative details, can aU be gathered 
from inscriptions. 

The Pallavas were followers of the Brahmirucal religion and 
made gifts of land to gods and Brahmins in the belief that they 
would thereby secure health, prosperity and victory in war. 

The total darkness that follows the records of Skandavarman’s 
time is broken only by a streak of light in the account of Samudra- 
gupta^s invasion of the South, given in his Allahabad pillar 
inscription of about the middle of the fourth century a.d. From 
this it is evident that he did battle with his opponent Vishnugopa, 
the ruler of Kanchl, somewhere north of this city and never, in 
fact, reached the Pallava capital. Another of his opponents, 
Ugrasena of Palakka ruling somewhere in the NcUore district, 
was probably a feudatory of Vishnugopa. 

The next stage in the annals of Pallava rule is represented 
by ten copper-plate charters and a fragment of another charter, 
all of them in Sanskrit; some of them, however, are suspect. They 
are all dated in the regnal years of the kings. For absolute 
chronology, therefore, we depend on a ^ka date in the Jain 
manusaipt Lakavibhdga^ This work on cosmology was finished 
on the equivalent of the 25th of August 458 in the twemy-second 
year of Smhavarman^s reign. This date receives confirmation 
from the Ganga charters and toables us to construct the following 
genealogical table for the Pallavas. 
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KumSravishnu t (325-50) 
Skmidavunruxn (350-75) 
Vlravarnian (375-400) 
Skandavarman II (400-36) 


Simhavamiaii I 
(436-60) 


Yuvamah^djii Kumaravishuu II 


Vishnugopavarman I 


Skandavarman HI 
(46O-S0) 


Simhavarman II Buddhavarman 

(4S&-S00) I 


Nandivamaan Vishnugopavarman II Kuinlravistmu III 

The charters on which this table is based only record grants, so 
that the political history of the Pal lavas from 325-500 is almost a 
blank. All we can d^uce, therefore, is that Vishnugopa, the 
opponent of Samudragupta, was a contemporary and perhaps 
brother of Kumaravishnu I, while yuvamaharajn Vishnugopa- 
varman I probably did not live to reign as king, and Simhavarman II 
must have had a very prosperous reign as he is known to have 
issued a large number of grants; bat what happened after his death 
is by no means clear, Sitnhavamian, the father of Simhavishnu^ 
who started the best-known line of Pal lava rulers towards the end 
of the siJtth century finds no place in this genealogy and thus 
leaves another gap in the line of succession which cannot 
be bridged. 

We can say, however, that the Pallava ^dmifiistradvc s>3tem 
made a further ad%'ance at this time. The king adopted the addi¬ 
tional title of bhafidraka, the heir-apparent had a recognized 
position, as yuvamaharajn^ and the other princes continued to be 
employed on state affairs. Different classes of district oflkers are 
listed, though the exact nature of their functions is not known. 
There is evidence of strong military and police organizalions and 
labour may have been conscripted by force. The manufacture of 
salt, and someUmes of sugar, was a royal monopoly, and villages 
were expected to maintain the king’s officers free of charge when 
they were on tour. On the other hand, exemption of taxation 
was allowed on all gifts of land to Brahmins who were held, in 
theory at any rate, to be entitled to a total of eighteen such 
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immunities. This is a continuation and development of Sdta- 
v^hana practice for the Pallava kings also followed the Brahminicai 
religion, worshipi>ed ^iva and Vishnu and performed sacrifices. 

The obscure but extensive political revolution in which the 
Kalabhras overthrew all the established dynasties of Southern 
India affected the Pallava kingdom also. The next stage of Pallava 
history therefore opens with the subjugation of the Kalabhras by 
Simhavishnu at the close of the sixth century. 

At' this point, however, we shall go back to the Andhra country^ 
Another opponent of Samudragupta was Hastivarman (c. 350), 
ruler of Vengi which may be identified with Peddavegi, near Ellore, 
in the Krishna district. Hastivarman’s family, known to historians 
as the Sillank&yanas from the gdtra to which it belonged, must have 
risen to power at the expense of the Brihatphalfiyanas and possibly 
also of the Pallavas. The earliest known member of the dynasty 
is Devavarman whose father was evidently an independent king, 
as he was given the title bhaf{draka. Devavarman certainly ruled 
before Hastivarman, but the relationship between the two princes 
is not known. His only extant inscription is dated by the month 
and tiihi (lunar day), a practice followed by later dynasties but 
different from the older SStavfihana method of mentioning the 
particular fortnight of one of the three seasons into which the year 
was divided. 

Hastivaiman was not much affected when Samudragupta in¬ 
vaded his territory. At the time the eastern Deccan was cut up 
into a number of minor kingdoms, among them Kosala, com¬ 
prising the modem districts of Bilaspur, Raipur, Sambalpur and 
part of Gan jam; Kurflla, the region around lake Colair; two small 
kingdoms in the Ganjam district with capitab at KoUfira and. 
Erandapalla; two more in the Godavari district with Pishtapura 
and Avamukta as capitals; Devardshtra (i.e. Elamanchili) in the 
Visdkhapatnam district, and kingdoms with Palakka and Kusthala- 
pura as capitals. We have little definite knowledge of the political 
position of these Southern states or of their relations with 
one another. 

Hastivarman was succeeded by his son Nandivarman I (c. 375). 
His kingdom included the vishaya of Kudrahara on both sides 
of the Krishna river. The part that lay to the south was 
subsequently conquered by the Pallavas who named it Vengi- 
T&shtra. Nandivarman I was followed on the throne by his son 
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Haslivannan 11; ihcn came Skandavarman son of Hasiivarman II; 
Skanda was followed by Chandavarman, the second son of Nandi- 
varman 1* and the latter by his son Nandivarman |I {c. 430)» the 
last known king of the line. 

Like the Pallavas the Saiankayaoas had the bull crest, but there 
is little else to show definitely that the two dynasties were closely 
related or that on that acconoi the Salankfiyanas were left un¬ 
molested by their more powerful neighbours tn the South, The 
Salankayana administrative system had much in common with 
that of the contempomry Pallavas. The village headman was 
called muTu^liJ, or alderman» a title that docs not oocitr elsewhere. 
The tutelary deity of the dynasty was the sun god and they wor¬ 
shipped ^iva or Vishnu in addition. Their charters bear a close 
resemblance in their script to the earliest mscilplions of the Hindu 
colonies of Indo-China and Malaysia, and there is good reason to 
hold that the Telugu country took a protninent part in the move¬ 
ment of colonization abroad. 

In Kalinga the period following Samudragupta's invasion is 
taken up by the rule of a line of kings who belonged lo the 
Matham kula. Seven kings bearing names ending with rarman 
arc known, from their copper-plate grants, although their genea¬ 
logy is not forthcoming. Pishlapura, Simhapura, and Vardha- 
mfinapura are among the places from which grants were issued. 
Though some of the kings used malronymics and adopted the 
antique Sdilaviharta mode of dating their rwords, in other respects 
they clearly mark a transition to the records of a ialcr time. The 
ianguage of the inscriptions is Sanskrit and the kings called them¬ 
selves Kalingadhipaiis and Paramamabcivaras. Roughly, the 
period of their rule e^ttended Prom 375 to 500 when they were s^- 
eceded by the Gan gas in north Kalinga, south Kalingn becoming 
partofVengi. 

In Vengi the SaLankayanas were followed by the Vishnukundms 
who had Srlparvatasvami CLord of Sriparvata ) for their faniily 
deity. The genealogy of this line has been the subject of much 
difference of opinion but without entering into details the best 
view of the whole matter may be presented as follows; 
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MSdhavavarman I (440-60) 


Devavannan 


Vikramcndravannan I (460-80) 


MSdhavavarman 
(48 years) 


Indra-bhaftilraka (480-515) 
Vikramendra II (515-35) 
Govindavarman (535-56) 


Mfidhavavarman II (556-616) 


M anchana-bha tiA ra ka 


MAdhavavarman I is reputed to have performed eleven aiva- 
medhas and countless agnishtdmas, but we need not take this 
literally for the same is also said of MAdhavavarman II (556-616). 
MAdhavavarman I’s queen must have been a VAkAfaka princess 
for we read that his son Vikramendra I belonged to the families 
of Vishnukundi and VAkAtaka. Indra-bhatfAraka was victor in 
many fights, on one occasion overwhelming a kinsman—probably 
MAdhavavarman of the collateral line, lord of TrikQta. He also 
came into conflict with the eastern Ganga Indravarman and en¬ 
larged his kingdom at his expense. Govindavarman had the title 
VikramAiraya (‘ Refuge of Valour *), and his son MAdhavavarman II 
was probably the greatest monarch of his line and became the 
centre of many popular legends in later times. He had the title 
JanAiraya (‘Refuge of the People ’) and performed a hirany agarbha. 
Hostilities with the Gangas seem to have continued throughout 
his reign and he is said to have crossed the GodAvari to conquer 
the eastern region. The Vishnukundins were still ruling the Vengi 
country and its neighbourhood at the time of the invasion of the 
eastern Deccan, at the beginning of the seventh century, by the 
ChAlukya ruler of BAdAmi, Pulake^in II. 

^ Between the kingdom of the Vishnukundins in the north and 
that of the Pallavas in the south there rose, early in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, a small kingdom ruled by kings of the Ananda gdtra. The 
first of the line was Kandara who gave his daughter in marriage 
to a Pallava prince and who, after sharp battles with the Vishnu¬ 
kundins on the banks of the Krishna, wrested from them the title 
Lord of TrikQtaparvata His kingdom was nevertheless small. 
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probably comprising no more than the modem taluks of Guntur 
and Tcnali. Other kings of the line were D§modaravarman, whose 
father performed many sacrifices, Attivarman and lCandara*s grand¬ 
son whose name is not known but who has left at Chezarla a stone 
inscription which may be assigned to the last quarter of the sixth 
century. The capital of the kingdom, Kandarapura, is mentioned 
in inscriptions and must have been founded by king Kandara. 
The kings of this house were generally ^aivites, though Dimodara- 
varman was a Buddhist; and whatever their own predilections may 
have been they patronized ail sects impartially. 

The Vakitakas of Madhya Pradesh held an important place in 
the politics and culture of the land in the fourth and fifth centuries 
a.d. They had notable diplomatic and matrimonial relationships with 
all the great contemporary royal families like the imperial Guptas, 
the Vishnukundins and the Kadambas. They made substantial addi¬ 
tions to the famous gallery of cave temples and paintings at Ajanta. 

The name of the VakStakas has been connected by some his¬ 
torians with the little village of Bagat in Bundelkhand, while others 
arc inclined to treat it as of Andhra origin. They rose to power 
at a time when the last of the SStavihanas had ceased to rule in 
Madhya Pradesh and the ^ka satraps had exhausted themselves 
by their long struggles with the Satavfthanas. The PurSnas men¬ 
tion Vindhyaiakti as their founder and Purikfi in ‘ Berar ’ as their 
early capital, and also testify to the expansion of their power north 
of the Vindhyas as far as VidiiS. This rise of the Vakiitakas may 
be placed in the last quarter of the third century A.D. 

The son and successor of Vindhyaiakti was Pravarasena I 
(c. 280-340) who made extensive conquests in all directions and 
was the only king of the dynasty to bear the title samrdt (emperor). 
He had four sons whom he set over the newly-conquered pro¬ 
vinces. The eldest, Gautamiputra, died before his father. Another, 
Sarvasena, ruled over southern Berar and the north-western part 
of ‘ Hyderabad *. In the west the absence of the title of Mahft- 
kshatrapa among the ^ka rulers between 304 and 345, and the total 
cessation of coinage between 332 and 348, suggest the extension 
of Vakfilaka power over the ^ka dominions. Pravarasena I 
celebrated his victories by performing several sacrifices four 
medhas and a vdjapeyo. When Rudrasena I (340-65), son of 
Gautamiputra, succeeded his grandfather, his uncles, who were 
viceroys, proclaimed their independence. He overcame two of 
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them uith the help of his maternal grandfather Bhavan^ga of the 
Bh^raiiva family ruling in Padmavati in central India^ but the 
house of Sarvasena continued its mdependent rule, 

Rudrascim was more fortunate m his relations with the Guptas 
and the conquests of Samudragupta did not affect him. The 
Sakas succeeded in improving their position and revivmg the title 
of Mahakshatrapa from 346. Rudrasena^s son, Prilhvishcija I 
(365-90)^ assisted the house of Sarvasena in its conquest of a part 
of Kuntala or southern Maharashtra. A greater event of his reign 
was the marriage of his son Rudrasena II with Prabhilvati-guplaj 
daughter of Chandragupta ih The alliance was probably meant 
to strengthen the position of the Guptas in the execution of their 
plans against the Sakas; but Rudmsena II died prematurely after 
a reign of five years leaving two minor sons. The widowed Gupta 
princess became regent, and uncles of the collateral branch ruling 
at Basira did not venture to oppose the arrangement. It was 
during her regency that Gujarat and Kathiawar were conquered by 
Chandragupta 1I» PrabhuvatT-guptS offering considerable help to 
her father^ After she had been regent for 13 years, her elder son 
Divakarasena died and she held the regency on bchtdf of the 
younger son Damodarasena (later Pravarasena 11) till 410. 
Pravarasena II (41045) was a man of peace, more devoted to 
literature and the arts than to war. A worshipper of Vishnu, he 
composed the PrSknl poem S^tt^undhn^ said to have been revised 
by Kalidasa, describing the most famous exploits of Rama. He 
also founded a new capital at Pravampura to which he moved in 
the second half of his reign. The crown prince, Narendrnsena, 
married a Kadamba princess—the daughter of Kakusthavarman. 

Narendrasena (445-65) was beset by difficulties at the beginning 
of his reign. The Nala king Bhavadattavarman ruling i n " Bastnr 
Slate * invaded the Vakataka kingdom and for a time his victory 
seemed to be complete. Narendrasena, however, soon recovered 
his strength and turned the tables on the enemy, even though his 
grand-uncle Kumaragupta was in no position to help him on 
account of the danger to his own empin; from the Hflnas. Malwa 
Mckala and Kosala also passed under the rule of Narendrasena' 
for a time. His son, Priihvishcna 11, the last known king of the 
main line, had to retrieve the fortunes of his family twice. His 
opponenu were very probably the Nalas, and possibly, the Trai^ 
katakas of southern Gujarat. 
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The history of the coUatenil Basim branch may now be brieBy 
noticed. SjxiT'asena was succeeded by his son Vindhyaseaa or 
Vindhya^kti who conquered southern Maharashtra with the aid 
of Prithvishena 1 of the main line. His son was Pravarasena H 
who, after a reign of fifteen years, left on the throne a minor son 
of eight who had a long and peaceful reign. His son Devasena 
460-80) was a pleasure-seeker who left the government of the 
state to a minister named Haslibhoja, and was succeeded by his 
son Harishena {c. 435-515)- He was the most powerful ruler of 
the line and succeeded Prithvishejia II in the main kingdom as 
well. His Ajanta record shows that he extended his rule over 
Gujarat, Malwa, southern K-osala and the Kuntala provinces, thus 
extending the boundaries of the empire wider even than under 
Pravarasena L The fall of the Vakfliakas occurred between 515 
and 550, during which period Chhattisgarh was lost to the Soma- 
vamsis, southern Maharashtra to the Kadambas, northern Maha¬ 
rashtra to the Katacbuiis, and Malwa and the northern part of 
Madhya Pradesh to Ya^odbarman. Finally the Chalukyas of 
Badami completed their overthrow (c. 550), 

From the middle of the fourth century, the Kadambas rose to 
power in the south-west Deccan as a result of the PaJlavas 
weakened position after Samudragupta's invasion of the South. 
The earliest Kadamba inscription is in the Prakrit language and 
is found engraved on a pillar below a shorter record of the Chutus, 
The Radambas were a Brahmin family which derived Us descent 
from Hariti and belonged to the Manavya goma. They were de¬ 
voted to the study of the Vedas and the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices. The Kadamba king Mayfira^rman entered the ghatikd 
(college) at Kinchipuram with the intention of studying the entire 
Veda; but a fierce quarrel with a mounted Pallava guard encouraged 
him to for^ke the scholar's cel I for the battlefield. He o verpo we r- 
cd the Pallava frontier-officials and entrenched himself in the dense 
forests round about Sriparvata after levying tribute from the 
Brihadbaijas and other subordinates of the Pallavas. He con¬ 
tinually harassed the Pallava forces sent against him and peace 
only came when they recognized his sovereignty over all land 
.between ^ the western sea and Prcharl ’ (by whkh, perhaps is 
■meant the Tungabhadra or Malaprabha). A short stone inscrip¬ 
tion in Prakrit from Chandravalli mentions in relation to 
Mayuraiarman a tank, and the names of Abhira, Sakasthana, 
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SayindAka, Punnata and Mokari, among others; the import of 
the record is by no means clear. 

The genealogy of the Kadambas of this pteriod with an approxi¬ 
mate indication of chronology is given below i 


MayOraiarman (345-^0) 
Kangavarman (360*85) 
Bhagiraiha (385-410) 


Raghu (410-25) Kakusthavarmaii (425-50) 


^antivarman (450-75) Kumamvarman Krishnavarman I 

t I 

Mrigeiavarman (470-88) Mandhltnva mmn 

(4BS-500) I I 

Vishnuvarm an Devavarman 

] I 71 I 

Ravivarman BhAnnvarman ^ivaratha Simhavarman 


(500-38) 

Harivarman 

(538-50) 


Krishnavamnan 11 (550-65)^ 
Ajavarman 


Later legend credited Mayiiravannan, as he then came to be 
called^ with the performance of eighteen horse-sacrifices and the 
distribution of many vUlages among Brahmins, but the early in¬ 
scriptions of the dynasty say nothing about this. Vikalaka Vindhya- 
sena of the B^im branch is said to have conquered Knntaia,. 
and his invasion was resisted with a fair measure of success by 
\ Kangavarman. VaijayantI (Banavasi) was the capital of the 
Kadambas, and Faldsika (Halsi) a secondary capital. Kakustha- 
varman was one of the great riders of the line. He had a 
prosperous reign and his daughters married into many important 
royal families, including the Guptas. His son Silntivarnian was 
a ndcr of great fame and much personal charm. He is said to 
have worn three crowns and * attracted to himself the prosperity 
of his enemies V During his reign danger threatened from the 
Pallavas; and the situation was met by transferring control in the 
southern districts to his younger brother, Krishnavarmaa. This 
amounted to a virtual division of the kingdom, as is seen from 
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the latter's p^rfonnajice of a horsc-sacrificc never underUtkcn by 
a ^ulwrdinatc ruitr. The war with the Pallavas cost Kn'shna- 
varman his life, besides ruining the principality of the Kckayas, 
the homeland of his queen. His son Vishnuvannan had to accept 
investiture from the Pallavas. The PaJlava rulers concerned were 
Nanakkasa and Santivara, names otherwise unknown. Mrigcia- 
varman. the son and successor of Santivatman, fought successful 
wars a^inst the Gangas and Pallavas, Besides being an expert 
rider of horses and elephants, he was a KhaJar who built and 
endowed liberally a Jain temple in Pal^iki to the memory of 

his father, , u , j 

Ravivarman killed Vishnuvannan and other kings in battle, and 

occupied Ptlasiki after driving out Chandadanda, ' Lord of 
Kanchi \ a title which here seems to mean only ‘ a Pallava" and 
not necessardy ^ ruler of Kanchl Most probably Chandadanda 
belonged to the same branch of the Pallavas as Santivara who 
anointed Vishnuvannan. The successes of Ravivarman restored 
the original unity and extent of the Kadamba kingdom. 

His successor was Harivarman (533-50). He was a man of 
peace in whose reign the Kadambas lost the northern half of their 
empire, and PuJakelin I established the Chalukya power in 545 by 
erecting a strong hill fortress in Baddmi, The Kadambas were by 
no means a strong or united power, and the feud betw^een the elder 
and the younger branches was revived by Krishnavarman 11 who 
actually undertook an expedition against Vaijayanti which put an 
end to the reign of Harivarman, the last known ruler of the elder 
branch. Either Krishnavarman 11 himself or his son Ajavarman 
must have been riding Banavasi at the time of its conquest by ihc 
Ch^llukya Kirtlvnrman, son of Pulakcsin t. 

In between the territory of the Kadambas in the west and the 
Pallavas in the east lay the kingdom of the Gangas in the southern 
pan of the modem Mysore territory which came to be known as 
Gangavadi by its long association with Ganga rule. Early Ganga 
history has been much obscured by legend and by an unusually 
large number of spurious copper-plate grants. According to the 
authentic contemporary inscriptions, the first ruler, Kongapivam^ 
belonged to the Jahnaveya kuia, the family of ^ Gangas, and the 
Kdnvayana gStra. He distinguished himself in many battles and 
carved out a prosperous kingdom for tumself. His ude Dharma 
Mahadhirdja' implies independent status in the beginning, but the 
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Gangas soon lost thdr position and throughout thcif Jong history 
-were compelled to acknowledge the suzerainty of one or other of 
the greater dynasties of South EndiUt itoaganivamia may be 
placed about 400. The name of his capital is not faven in the in- 
scriptionSt though later tradition first locates it at KLuvalala, modem 
Kolar, and afterwards at Talakad, nearer the hostile frontier of 
the Kadambas against whom^ in company with the Pallavas, he 
waged war at this date. 

Konganivarma^s son and successor was Mahfidhiraja Madhava I 
ic. 425). He was a clever politician to whom later tradition 
attributes the authorship of a commentary on the Dattakasiitra^ 
a treatise on erotics. The nest rtiicr was his son Ayyavamtan 
(c* 450)» a great warrior who was also proficient in the sdstrus, 
itihdsas and Puranas. He was anointed by the Pallava Simha- 
varman I of Kanchl, possibly because he sought support from 
the Pallava ruler in a dispute for the throne vnth his younger 
brother, Krishnavarman. He is called Harivarman in later in¬ 
scriptions which credit him with the removal of the capital to 
Talakad. The disputed succession was evidently settled by a 
'virtual division of the kingdom between the two brothers, both 
of whom named their sons Simhavarman in recognition of their 
political relation to the Pallava ruler. This division seems to 
have continued under their sons and successors Madhava 11, alius 
Simhavarman, and another Simhavarman. The former was 
anointed by Pallava Skandavarman and married a sister of 
Kadamba Krishnavannaa I. According to later grants, Avinita, 
the child of this union, was anointed successor to the throne while 
still a baby (c, 500). The genealogy of the Gangas may then be 
represented as follows i 

Kongaiiivarman (400) 

Mfidllava I (425) 


Ayyavarman (450) Krishnavarman (450) 


Madhava II, Simhavarman Viravarmao 

alias Simhavarman (475) (475) yuvaraja 


Avinila (500) 
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The social* adrninistrative and religious conditions that prevailed 
in the SCadamba and Ganga kingdoms were very much the same 
as those in the coniemporary PalUva kingdom. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE AGE OF THE §ANGAM AND AFTER 

Kalinga and ihe Tamil states—&tngam literature—its age—^The Cheras— 
Ay and Piri—Adigaimin Anji—^The Cholas. Kariklla—llandirai>’an—The 
Pindyas—Neduhjeliyan of Talaiy&langinain—his ancestors—civil war in the 
Chola kingdom—end of the ^ngam age. political changes. 

Social life—composite culture—land—people—monarchy —sobha and 
manram —revenue—army—war—royal patronage of arts and letters—poetry, 
music and dance—pastimes—houses—popular beliefs and customs—trade, 
foreign. aiMl internal—rcli^n and ethics—dark age after the ^ngam, 
Kalabhras. 

The inscription of Khdravela briefly mentioned in an earlier 
chapter contains the only early epigraphic reference to the king* 
doms of the Tamil country after the Aioka inscriptions. Khdravela 
ruled in Kalinga in the first half of the second century b.c., and 
in the eleventh year of his reign (c. 16S b.c.) is said to have destroyed 
a confederacy of Tamil states— Tramiradesasanghdtam —which was 
113 years old at the time, and had long been a source of danger. 
The same inscription records that KhSravela caused * numerous 
pearls in hundreds' to be brought from the Pdndya to Kalinga, 
and perhaps also horses, elephants, jewels and rubies. In itself a 
difficult document, the gaps in the inscription and its extremely 
worn-out condition render its meaning very uncertain. Of the 
Tamil confederacy and its aims, of how it became a danger to 
Kalinga, and of the measures taken by Khiiravela to avert the 
danger and the new relations he established with the Pandyan 
kings we hear nothing more from any other source. 

The first well-lighted epoch in the history of the Tamil land is 
that reflected in the literature of Sangam (i.e. the first three or 
four centuries a.d.) —the earliest stratum of Tamil literature now 
available. This is found grouped in eight more or less schematic 
anthologies, viz., (1) Sarrif?ai, (2) Kufumiogai, (3) Amgurmu[u^ 
(4) Padi[iuppatttL, (5) Panpd4alt (6) Kalittogaif (7) Ahandnufu and 
(8) Pufandnuru; a ninth group Paituppdfiu (* Ten Idylls *) completes 
the tale. The entire collection includes 2,279 poems of lengths 
varying from four or five lines to over eight hundred, by 473 poets 
(including some women) besides 102 anonymous pieces. At the 
end of each poem arc notes giving the name of its author, the 
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occasion of iU com position and other details. These notes, prob¬ 
ably the work of the editors, miist be taken generally to represent 
a correct tradition though there are difficulties about doing so. 

The Totkappiyanu a comprehensive work on Tamil ^ammar, is 
also of the same age. 

Doubtless what has survived is only a part of the much vaster 
literature of these remote Limes. An inscription of the early tenth 
century A.D. mentions among the achievements of the early Ptindyas 
the translation of the MdhdbhSrata into Tamil and the eslablish- 
rnent of a ^angam at Madura. This tnmslaiion has been lost, 
though poems composed by ^ Perundevanar who sang the Bharctam' 
form the invocations placed at the beginning of six out of the 
eight anthologies named above. Pans of a Tamil Bhdratam by 
a Perundevanar have come down to us, but the author was a con¬ 
temporary of Nandi varman III Pa Hava (ninth century A.D,) and 
probably different from his namesake of the Sangam anthologies. 

That a college (Sangam) of Tamil poets flourished for a time 
under royal patronage in Madura may well be a fact. But the 
earliest account of it, which occurs in the introduction to the com¬ 
mentary on the lialyansr Agapparul (c. A.D. 750). is enveloped 
in legend. It refers to three ^angams which lasted, at long 
intervals, for 9,990 years all together and counted 8,598 poets 
(including a few gods of the ^aiva persuasion) as members, and 
197 Pandyan kings as patrons. Some of the names of the kings 
and poets—such as Kadung^n and Ugrapperuvaludi—are found 
in inscriptions and other authentic records, showing that some 
facts have got mixed up with much fiction, so that no conclusions 
of value can be based on it. 

A careful study of the synchronisms between the kings, chief¬ 
tains and poets suggested by the notes at the end of the poems 
indicates that this body of literature reflects occurrences within 
a period of four or five continuous generations at the most, say a 
period of 120 or 150 years. It is only for the Chera line of rulers 
that we can construct anything like a continuous genealogy, and 
this shows the existence of two lines of rulers, cither connected by 
marriage or otherwise, each extending over three or four genera* 
tions at the most. In all other instances we only have unrelated 
names which render a regular history of the period impossible. 
We must therefore rest content with the outstanding figures and 
their achievements reported by the poets. 
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The land was divided among ihc three ‘ crowned Idngs ’ of the 
Chera, Chola and Pandya lincSj and a number of minor chieftains^ 
who fording to the political conditions of the time either owned 
allegiance to or fought for one or other of these monarchs, or else 
led an independent existence. Seven of these chic Rains gained 
particular recognition from the poets for their liberal pntroimge of 
literature and the arts and were described as vaffah (patrons). 

We have seem that the language of the short Brlhrai inscriptions 
of the third century b,c. was TamiK still in its formative stages* 
with an admixture of words of clearly Sanskritic origin. In the 
poems of the Sangam anthologies, the Tamil language has reached 
maturity and begun to serve as a powerful and elegant medium of 
literary expression, and has already received and assimilated many 
words and ideas from Sanskrit sources. It also reflects the existence 
of a fairly elaborate code of conventions governing the portrayal 
of social life in literature. This must clearly have been the result 
of a long course of development spread over some generations. 

Another indication of the date of this literature is furnished 
by the synchronism of Gajabahu I of Ceylon with ^enguHuvan, 
one of the Chera monarchs celebrated in the Padirruppiitiu. the 
anthology exclusively devoted to the CheraSv The date of Gaja- 
biihu's reign has been fixed at about 173-95, and this may well 
be the period when ^enguRuvan flourished. On this basis, the 
Sangam age may be taken to have extended from say a.d. 100 
to 250. 

But this sj-nchronism is found not in any of the Sangam antho¬ 
logies, but in the Sifappadikdram which presents with great literary 
charm the popular legend of K^valan and Kannagi, and relates 
the institution of the Kap^agi cult in South India and Ceylon, 
In its present form this work cannot be placed earlier than the 
fifth century; but considering the quasi-religious nature of the 
story and the mslitution of the cult, it is not unlikely that the legend 
preserved the memory of a historically correct synchronism. 

The third and strongest line of argument in support of this 
suggested chronology for the Sangam is to be found in the striking 
correspondence between the evidence of the poems on the trade 
and other relations of the Tamil states with the Yavanas (Greeks 
and Romans) in this period and that of the classical writers on 
the same subject, particularly Strabo, the anonymous author of 
the Periplus of the Etyihraca/j Sea, Pliny, and Ptolemy. The 
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details are set forth later in the chapter, and they show beyond a 
shadow of doubt that this stratum of Tamil literature must have 
belonged to the age of the classical writers mentioned above. 

Archaeology confirms the evidence of literature. The numerous 
discoveries throughout South India of gold and silver coins of 
the Roman emperors of the first two centuries a.d. and the 
evidence recently unearthed of the presence of gi * Roman factory * 
in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry in the first century go far to 
confirm the correctness of the date suggested for the l^angam age. 

We may now set forth the salient facts of the politics of the 
period before proceeding to give an account of its social life. The 
monarchies of the Cheras, Cholas and Pindyas were believed, at 
least in subsequent ages, to be of immemorial antiquity; and the 
poems of the ^angam attest the anxiety of all of them to connect 
themselves with the events of the Great War between the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas. The first Chcra monarch we hear of, Udiyan- 
jeral (c. a.d. 130) is said to have fed sumptuously both the armies 
of Kurukshetra, and thereby earned for himself the title * Udiyan- 
jeral of the great feeding *. Perhaps it is best to look upon this 
as a conventional attribution to him of an achievement of some 
remote ancestor. The same honour is also claimed in other poems 
for the P3ndyas and Cholas. 

The son of Udiyanjeral was Nedunj€ral Adan who won a naval 
victory against some local enemy on the Malabar coast, and took 
captive several Yavana traders whom for some time he subjected 
to harsh treatment, for reasons that are not clear, but subsequently 
released after obtaining a heavy ransom. He is said to have 
fought many wars and spent many years in camp with his armies. 
He won victories against seven crowned kings, and thus reached 
the superior rank of an adhirdja. He was called Imayavaramban 
—He who had the Himalaya for his boundary *—a title explained 
by the claim that he conquered all India and carved the Chera 
emblem of the bow on the face of the great mountain—an instance 
of poetic exaggeration not uncommon in these poems. His capital 
is called Marandai. He fought a war with the contemporary 
Chola king in which both the monarchs lost their lives and their 
queens pierformed sati. 

Adan's younger brother was * KuHuvan of many elephants * 
who conquered Kongu and apparently extended the Chera power 
from the western to the eastern sea for a time. Adan had two 
8 
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sons by different queens. On« of them was known as * the Chera 
with the katansdy fesichoa and the fibre crown the crown he wore 
ai his coronation is said to have been made of palmyra fibre and 
the festoon on it contained kafangdy^ a small black beny* It was 
not altogether to be despised for the crown had a golden frame 
and festoons of precious pearls; but why the king had to wear such 
an extraordinary tiara is not explained anywhere. He is said to 
have won successes against the contemporary Adigaiitiiin chieftain 
Anji of Taga^ilr and to have led an expedition against Nannan 
whose territory lay to the north of Malabar, in the Tulu country. 
He loo was an adhirdja wearing a garland of seven crowns. 

The other son of Adon was Sengutiuvan, * the Righteous 
Kuttuva * (c. ]S0)» celebrated in song by Parat;iar» one of the most 
famous and longest-lived of the poets of the ^angam age, Sen- 
guttuvan^s life and achievements have been embellished by legends 
of a later time of which there are no traces in the two strictly con¬ 
temporary poems^ both by Parauar—the decad on the king in the 
* Ten Tens \ and a song in the Fuenftanrii^u. The only martial 
achievement they celebrate is a victorious war against the chieftain 
of Mdhhr, Parapar also says that ^enguttuvan exerted himself 
greatly on the sea, but gives no details. He was given a title for 
driving back the sea, and this is taken to mean that he destroyed 
the efficiency' of the sea as a protection to his enemies who reUed 
on it, if this is correct he must have rnainlained a fleet For 
the rest we only leam that he was a skilled rider on horse and 
elephant, wore a garland of seven crowns as adhirdju^ and was 
adept in besieging fortresses, besides being a great warrior and a 
liberal patron of the arts. 

The epilogue to the decad adds a number of new particulars, 
the most important bearing on the establishment of the Pattini 
cult i,e., the worship of Kannagi as the ideal wife. Others refer 
to an attack on Viyalur in Nannan's country (perhaps to suppress 
a rebellion), the overthrow of the fortress of Kodukur in the 
Kongu country, and intervenlion in a Chola war of succession 
resulting in that throne being secured to one prince at the cost 
of the lives of nine others. The stone for making the image of 
Pattini, the Divine Chaste Wife, was obtained after a fi^t with 
an Aryan chieftain and bathed in the Ganges before being brought 
to the Chera country. All these events are narrated with numerous 
embellishmcnis and in epic detail in the ^Uappadikdrofn, though 
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whether this poem derives from iJie epilogue to the decad. or the 
epUogue from the epic» is more than we can say. The antiquity 
and popularity of the story of Kan^agi and K5valan and the prob¬ 
able e?dstence of other and earlier vemous of the Kannagi saga 
which preceded the ^Ihpp^difcdram are fairly well attested^ and it 
is not unlikely that ^enguttuvan took the lead in organizing the 
cult of Pattini^ and was supported in his effort by the conteniporary 
rulers of the Filndya and Chola countries and of Ceylon as the 
Slhppadikdraii^ says. 

All together hve monarehs of the line of Udiyanjeral belonging 
to three generations are mentioned in the Padipiuppairu. The 
number of years they are said to have ruled totals 201, while m- 
olher three monarchs of the collateral line are said to have reigned 
for a further 5S years iu all. Their reigns surely cannot have been 
successive^ and we must therefore postulate a very considerable 
degree of overlapping. The Chcra kingdom must have been a 
sort of family estate in which ail the grown-up males had a share 
and interest—what Kautilya calls a kula-^arjgha^ a family group, 
and considers a very eiiicient form of state organization. A similar 
clan-rule might also have prevailed in the Chola and Piadya king¬ 
doms in this period. Such an assumption for the Cholas would 
be the best means of explaining ^enguttuvan's interference in a 
war of succession in which nine Chola princes lost their Jives; It 
would also furnish a natural explanation for the occurrence in the 
Sangam poems of so many royal names, all to be accommodated 
within four or hve generations. 

The heroes of the last three decads of the * Ten Tens ' and their 
ancestors must be taken to have ruled contemporaneously with 
the kings of the house of Udi^unjeml. The first to be heard of 
among them are Anduvan and his son Seivakkadungo Vail Adan, 
both praised by the poets in general terms for their valour and 
liberality; the father is said to have been a well-read scholar and 
the son performed many Vedic sacrifices. Famous among the 
minor chieftains who were their contemporaries were Ay and 
Pari, both celebrated m several poems by a number of poets. Ay 
was the patron of a brolimin poet from Uraiyur, and Piri 
befriended and patronized another brahmin, Kapllar, who re¬ 
paired to the Chera court only after Fail's death. There he was 
welcomed by Anduvan^s son whom he praised in the seventh dccad 
of the * Ten Tcns^ 
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Ay one of the many re/ chieftains ruling in several parts 
of the Tamil country. The v^fs claimed to have issued from the 
sacrificial fire-pit of a northern sage and cherished other legends 
of their connexion with Vishnu and Agastya. and of one of their 
ancestors ha>ing shot down a tiger which was about to attack a 
sage in the midst of his penance—legends very similar to those of 
the Hoysalas in later times. The country he ruled lay round 
about the Podiya hill, the southernmost section of the Western 
Ghats; and the Greek geographer Ptolemy says tlyit one ‘ Aioi * 
was ruling in the country which included Cape Comorin and mount 
Bettigo. Ay seems to have been a dynastic name borne by all 
the kings of the line as a prefix to their personal names. The 
patron of the brahmin poet of Ufaiyur was also called Aqdtran, 
a Sanskrit word meaning hero. His country is described as fertile 
and teeming with elephants which he presented liberally to his 
favourites. He is said to have presented the God $iva with a 
cloth of very fine texture given to him by a ndga chieftain Nila. 

Aodiran seems to have been a man of peace; while the excel¬ 
lence of his country and his liberality form the theme of a large 
number of poems, there is only one casual reference to his success 
in the battle-field when he is said to have once pursued the Kongar 
to the western sea. On his death, the poet says, Andtran was 
welcomed in the abode of the gods and the drum in Indra’s palace 
reverberated at his arrival. 

P§ri, the lifelong friend and patron of Kapilar, was another ve/ 
chieftain also noted for heroism and generosity. His principality 
lay in the Pandya country round the hillock known as Kodun- 
gunram or Piranmalai. The fame of Pdri’s liberality was echoed 
in a later age in the ^aiva saint Sundaramurti*s lament: ‘There 
is no one ready to give, even if an illiberal patron is exalted in 
song to the level of Pdri.* Pfiri’s country is said to have comprised 
three hundred villages round the fortified hill at the centre. The 
fertility of the land, the strength of the fortress on the hill, and 
the ruler s liberality are praised in many charming poems, not 
only by Kapilar. Kapilar stood by Pari through thick and thin 
when his hillock was closely invested by the three crowned kings 
of the Tamil land. Kapilar's intelligence went far to aid Pari’s 
heroism in prolonging the resistance; for instance, several other 
poets say that Kapilar trained a large number of birds (parrots 
according to one) to fly out from Pari’s beleaguered fortress into 
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the open country behind the enemy's lines snd bring in com to 
feed the city and the army for several months! But the inevitable 
end came, and in a short poem P^'s two daughters thus bewailed 
the occurrence: * In those days we enjoyed the moonlight happily 
with Father, and our enemies could not take our hill. Now^ this 
day, in this bright moonlight, kings with vicloriotis war-drums 
have captured the hill, and we have lost our father,' The reference 
to the victorious drum is Ironical as Pari was not killed in open 
fight but by treachery. 

After Pan's death Kapilar took charge of hjs two unmarried 
daughters and tried without success to get them suitably married. 
Of what happened subsequently there are different accounts, A 
note at the end of one of the poems in the Pvrandnuru records that 
Kapilar, after the death of Pflri, left his daughters in the charge 
of brahmins and committed suicide by starvation. The tradition 
recorded in a Chola Inscription of the eleventh century, however, 
is very different; it mentions only one daughter whom Kapilar 
had given in marriage to the Malaiyaman before the former entered 
the fire to attain heaven. And there exist many songs by Kapilar 
on Malaiyatniln Tirumudik-Kari of Mu||Qr, the excellence and 
easy defensibility of his country, and his liberal patronage of poets 
and minstrels. Kapilar also states that K^ri killed in battle an* 
other chieftain called Ori and transferred his mountain, Kollicnalal, 
to the Chcras. 

Whatever may be the truth about the marriage of Part's daughter 
or daughters, it is certain that Kapilar neither cominitted suicide 
by starvation nor by entering fire soon after the death of his friend 
and patron. In fact, he repaired to the court of the Chem prince 
Selvakkadungd Vafi Adan, the son of Anduvon, because he was 
reputed to possess all the great qualities of Pari. Kapilar 
celebrated Adan in song and was sumptuously rewarded for 
his effort. 

Adan's son was Pcrunjcral IrumpOfai {c. 190J renowned for his 
overthrow of the stronghold of TagadOr (Dharmapuri in Salem 
district), the seat of the power of the-Adigaiman chieftains. He 
is also said to have subjugated a rebellious shepherd leader named 
Kaluvul and captured his fortress. He was learned, performed 
many sacrifices and begat heroic sons worthy of succeeding him. 
His wise and righteous conduct was such as to induce hJs purohit 
to renounce the things of the world and retire to a life of asceticism. 
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Adigaimaiij aJ5o called Ndjiunian Anji^ the opponent of Trum- 
porai and lord of Tagadflr, wa^ one of ihe ‘ seven patrons * and 
the supporter of the celebrated poetess Auvaiyir who has left 
many songs about him and some about hts son Pogultelint. 
Evidently patron and poetess did not get on well at first start, for 
one poem gives expression to AuvaiySr’s vexation at having waited 
a long time for a present. Soon, however, a perfect under¬ 
standing grew up between Ihemj the poetess is all praise for the 
hero and bis achievements in die field, and undertakes a diplomatic 
mission to the Tondainian on his account On his side Anji 
showed his devotion by many valuable presents including a rare 
myrobalan fruit believed to prevent the ailments of old age and 
to assure longevity* According to Auvaij^r, Adigaiman was bom 
of a f^ly which honoured the gods by pajd and by sacrifices, 
which introduced into the world the sweet sugar-cane from heaven, 
and ruled the world with great ability for a very long time' 
Adigalmitn fought with success against seven opposing princes and 
destroyed amongst other rebellious strongholds tliat of Kdvalur* 
The Chera invasion of Tagadjir* however, is not mcmioned by 
Auvaiyar in her poems, evidently because she did not like to advert 
to the misfoTlunes that befell her patron; the event formed the 
theme of a poem of later times, the Tagaijur Yattiraiy now known 
only from quotation in other works. Adigaiman was aided by 
the Pindya and Chola monarchs against the Chera, but their help 
made no difference to the result. The war led to Adigaimln's 
acknowledgement of the suzerainty of the Chera on whose behalf 
he subsequently led an expedition against Paji, the capital of 
Nannan. where, after inflicting great losses on Nannan’s femes, 
he was killed in battle along with Ay Eyinan, anotlier Chern 
feudatoryj by the intrepid general of Nannan, known as Slimili or 
Mifiili. Am^ydr laments his death without meniiotimg its occa¬ 
sion, and bewails the desolation of the days that remained to her 
after AdigairaSn had earned his title to a hero-stone, a clear, 
statement that he fell on the battle-field. 

The last Chera piince mentioned in the extant portions of the 
^ Ten Tens ‘ is Kudakko IJanjeral Irumporai (c, a.o, 190), a cousin 
of the victor of Tagadur. He is said to haw fought a battle 
against ' the two big kings ^ (Pandya and Chola) and Vied, to 
have captured five stone fortresses, to have defeated the big Chola 
who nilcd at Potti and the young Palaiyan Mafan, and to have 
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brought to tlic ancient dty of Vanji much booty from these 
campaigns. 

The mention of the Vani river flowing near the Chera capital 
shows that Karuvur was in fact Vanji. The discovery of numerous 
Roman coins in the neighbourhood, and Ptolemy’s statement that 
the inland city of Korura was the Chera capital, also point to the 
same conclusion. The location of Vanji has been much debated 
in recent years however, and some historians hold strongly, though 
with few tangible reasons, to the view that it is to be sought on 
the west coast at Tiruvanjaikkalam in Kerala State (Cochin). 

Another Chera prince deserving mention is ‘ ^y of the elephant 
look * who had also the title MSndaranjcral Irumpofai (c. a.d. 210). 
After one battle, he was captured by his Pindya contemporary 
Nedunjeliyan, victor of Talaiyalanginam, but regained his freedom 
in time to prevent his enemies at home from deposing him. 

Among the Cholas, Karikaia (c. a.d. 190) stands out pre-eminent. 
He is described in a poem as the descendant of a (nameless) king 
who compelled the wind to serve his purposes when he sailed his 
ships on the wide ocean—possibly a reference to the early maritime 
enterprise of the Cholas. Karikflla’s father was Ijanjcicenni * of 
many beautiful chariots’, a brave king and a hard fighter. Karikala 
means * the man with the charred leg *, a reference to an accident 
by fire which befell the prince early in life. Other explanations 
for the name were invented in later times, however, and it has also 
been taken to be a compound word in Sanskrit meaning either 
* death to Kali * or * death to (enemy) elephants *. Early in life 
he was deposed and imprisoned. The plucky way in which he 
escaped and re-established himself on the throne is well portrayed 
by the author of Paffinappdlai, a long poem on the Chola capital 
K§veri-patUnam in the Pattuppaffu (* Ten Idylls *). One of his 
early achievements was the victory in a great battle at Veppi, 
modem Kdvil Venni, 15 miles to the east of Tanjorc. This battle 
is referred to in many poems by different authors. Eleven rulers, 
veUr and kings, lost their drums in the field; the P^dya and the 
Chera lost their glory, and the latter sustained the last disgrace 
that could befall a warrior—a wound on his back—and from a 
sense of profound shame he sat facing north, sword in hand, and 
starved himself to death. Venui thus marked a turning point in 
the career of Karikala; his victory meant the breaking-up of a 
widespread confederacy that had been formed against him. 
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Another important battle he fought was at Vahaippafandalai, * the 
field of vdhai trees *, where nine minor enemy chieftains lost their 
umbrellas and had to submit. As a result of his victorious 
campaigns, says the poet of Paf{inappdlai^ ‘ the numerous Ojiyar 
submitted to him, the ancient Aruvd}ar carried out his behests, 
the Northerners lost splendour, and the Westerners were depressed; 
conscious of the might of his large army ready to shatter the for¬ 
tresses of enemy kings, Karikala turned his flushed look of anger 
against the Pandya, whose strength gave way; the line of low herds¬ 
men was brought to an end, and the family of Irungdv6), was 
uprooted.' The Aruvijar were the people of Aruvan^d* die lower 
vaUey of the Pennar, to the north of the Kaveri delta. Karikala is 
said to have prevented the migration of people from his land to 
other regions evidently by offering them inducements to stay. 

Karikala s wars thus resulted in his establishing a sort of hege¬ 
mony among the crowned kings ’ of the Tamil country and in 
some extension of the territory under his direct rule. The dcscrip- 
U'on of Kavcri-paiiinam and its foreshore, which takes up so much 
of the Pauinappdhi, gives a vivid idea of the state of industry and 
commerce at this time. Karikala also promoted the reclamation 
and settlement of forest land, and added to the prosperity of the 
country by muluplying iu irrigation tanks. The poems also bear 
evidence that the king, who was a follower of the Vcdic religion, 
performed sacrifices and lived well, enjoying life to the full. 

In latCT times Karikala became the centre of many legends found 
in the Silappadikdram and in inscriptions and literary works of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. They attribute to him the 
conquest of the whole of India up to the Himalayas and the con¬ 
struction with the aid of his feudatories of the flood-banks of the 
Kaveri. The famous scholar Naccinarkkiniyar probably follows 
a correct tradition when he says that Karikala married a girl 
from Ndngur, a place celebrated in the hymns of Tirumangai Alvar 
for the heroism of its warriors. More open to suspicion is the 
story in the Silappadikdram about a supposed daughter of 
Karikaia's. nam^ Adi Mandi, and her husband, a Chcra prince 
called Allan Atti. Earlier poems which mention their names and 
some of the inddenis attest only the relaUon between Adi Mandi 
and Atti, but not that between her and Karikala, nor the Chera 
descent of Atti. Both husband and wife were, according to the 
early testimony, professional dancers—d//an means dancer. 
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Tondaimln I]andiraiyan, who ruled at Kanchipuram, was a con¬ 
temporary of Kariklla and is also celebrated by the poet of the 
Pattinappdlai in another poem in the * Ten Idylb *. Ijandiraiyan 
is said to have been a descendant of Vishnu and belonged to the 
family of Tiraiyar given by the waves of the sea. There is no hint 
anywhere of his being related to Karikftla or of his political sub¬ 
ordination to the Chola power. Nor is it clear whether it was to 
him or to some other member of his line that Auvaiyfir went as 
Adigaim^n's ambassador. l|andiraiyan was himself a poet, and 
there are four extant songs by him, one of them on the importance 
of the personal character of the monarch in the promotion of 
good rule. 

The Pindya king Nc<^unjcliyan distinguished by the title * he 
who won the battle at TalaiytlangSnam' may be taken to have 
ruled about a.d. 210. This ruler was celebrated by two great poets, 
M&ngudi Marudan alias Mangudi Kilar, and Nakkirar each con¬ 
tributing a poem on the monarch to the * Ten Idylls * {Pattuppatfu) 
besides minor pieces in the Pu[am and Aham collections. 

From the Maduraikkdnji of Mangudi Marudan and elsewhere, 
we learn something of three of Nedunjeliyan’s predecessors on the 
Pdndyan throne. The first is an almost mythical figure called 
NediyOn (* the tall one'), whose achievements find a place in the 
** Sacred Sports * of ^iva at Madura and among the traditions of 
the Pfindyas enumerated in the Ve(vikudi and ^innamanQr plates. 
He is said to have brought the Pahruli river into existence and 
organized the worship of the sea. The next is Pali&lai Muduku- 
dumi, doubtless the same as the earliest Pilndya king named in 
the Vc|vikudi grant and about whom there are several poems. He 
is a more life-like figure than Nediydn, and is said to have treated 
conquered territory harshly. He also performed many sacrifices, 
whence he derived his title palidlai meaning * of the many (sacri- 
fidal) halls*. It is not possible to say what distance in time 
separated these two kings from each other or from their succes¬ 
sors. The third ruler mentioned in the Maduraikkdnji was another 
Nedunjeliyan, distinguished by the title * he who won a victory 
against an Ar>'an (i.e.. North Indian) army *. The tragedy of 
Kovalan’s death at Madura occurred in his reign, which according 
to the Silappadikdram caused the king to have died of a broken 
heart. A short poem ascribed to this king puts learning above 
birth and caste. 
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Ne^unjeliyan of Talaiyalang^nam came to the throne as a youth 
and soon after his accession, he proved himself more than equal 
to a hostile combination of his two neighbouring monarchs and 
five minor chieftains. There exists a simple poem of great force 
and beauty in which the youthful monarch swears an oath of 
heroism and victory in the ensuing fight. Despising his tender 
years and hoping for an easy victory and large booty, his enemies 
invaded the kingdom and penetrated to the heart of it; but, nothing 
daunted, Nedunjeliyan readily took the field, pursued the invading 
forces across his frontier into the Chola country and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on them at Talaiyalanganam, about eight miles 
north-west of TiruvftlQr in the Tanjore district. It was in this 
battle that the Chera king * ^ey of the elephant-look * was taken 
captive and thrown into a Pandyan prison. By his victory Nedun- 
jeiiyan not only made himself secure on his ancestral throne, but 
gained a primacy over the entire state system of the Tamil country. 
He also conquered the two divisions {kiitram) of Milalai and 
Muttufu from Ewi and a v^ir chieftain and annexed them to his 
kingdom. The Afachtraikkdnji contains a full-length description of 
Madura and the Pindyan country under Ncdunjeliyan’s rule. The 
poet ^es expression to his wish that his patron should spread 
the benefits of his good rule all over India. He makes particular 
mention of the farmers and traders of a place called Muduvelhlai 
(unidentified) as among his most loyal subjects for many genera¬ 
tions. He also refers to the battle of Alangfinam, calls his patron 
lord of Korkai and the warlord of the southern Paradavar—hinting 
that the people of the pearl-fishery coast formed an important 
section of his army. 

Passing over the many contemporaries of Nedunjcliyan—Pfindya 
and Chola princes and the poets who mention them and their 
achievements—we must now notice a rather protracted civil war 
in the Chola kingdom mentioned by Kdvfir Kilar and other poets. 
This war was between Nalangilji (also called ^(cenni) and 
Ne^ungi||i. The latter shut himself up at Avur which was being 
besieged by Mfiva)attjn, the younger brother of Nalangifli. In 
one poem K6vflr Kilar says that if he claimed to be virtuous, 
Ncdungilli should open the gates of the fort, or if he claimed to be 
brave he should come into the open and fight. He did neither, 
but caused untold misery to the people of his beleaguered city by 
shutting himself up in a cowardly manner. Another poem dealing 
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with the siege of Ufaiyiir by Nulangi)]i himself, once more Ne^un- 
gi)ii being the besieged, is more considerate and impartial; it is 
addressed to both princes and exhorts them to stop the destructive 
war, as whoever loses would be a Chola, and a war to the finish 
must necessarily end in the defeat of one party. A third poem 
relates to a somewhat piquant situation. A poet, Handattan by 
name, who went into Ufaiyiir from Nalangii|i, was suspected by 
Ne<^ungi||i of spying. As he was about to be killed, KdvQr Kil^lr 
interceded with his song on the harmless and upright nature of 
poets and thus saved him. Another poem hints at internal dis¬ 
sensions in the royal family at Uraiyiir, which induced Nalangi||i’s 
soldiers to rush to war in utter disregard of omens. Civil war 
seems, indeed, to have been the bane of the Chola kingdom in 
this age; ^enguttuvan, as we have seen, was called upon to intervene 
in another war at an earlier time. 

This sketch of the political conditions of the ^angam age may 
be closed with the mention of two other Chola rulers, both oppo¬ 
nents of the Cheras in war. l]anjetcenni of Neydalanginal 
captured two fortresses from the Cheras known by the names of 
^erupp^li and Pama)ur. ^engapiln, the Chola monarch famed in 
legend for his devotion to ^iva, figures as the victor in the battle 
of P6r against the Chera Kaoaikkfil Irumporai. The Chera was 
taken prisoner, asked for drinking water when he was in prison, 
got it rather late, and then, without drinking it, confessed the 
shame of his position in a song. Subsequently, Poygaiyar, a 
friend of the Chera monarch, is said to have secured his release 
from the Chola prison by celebrating the victory of ^engapiln in 
a poem of forty stanzas—the Kafavali. According to this poem, 
the battle was fought at Kalumalam, near Karuvflr, the Chera 
capital, ^nganan became the subject of many pious legends in 
later times. It is possible that this monarch who, according to 
Tirumangai, built 70 fine temples of 5iva, lived somewhat later» 
say in the fourth or fifth century a.d. 

A thorough change in the political map of South India and 
the definite close of an epoch seem to be clearly implied in the 
^ifupdn-drruppa^ai by NattattanSr, one of the Pattupdffu (‘Ten 
Idylls *). The poem has Nalliyakkddan for its hero and he may be 
taken to stand right at the end of the ^angam age. He ruled a 
territory which included Gidangil, a village near Tindivanam, 
Eyirpaftanam—modem Markanam, and AmOr and VclOr, all 
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places in the South Arcot district. We may assign to him a date 
about A.D. 275,. and in his day the poet says that charity had dried 
up m the capitals of the three Tamil kingdoms^ and all ancient 
patrons of learning and the arts were no morel There may well 
be some exaggeration here' but clearly Vanji, Ujaiyur and Madura 
must have passed the mcddlan of their prosperity and euLcred on 
a period of decline. 

Of the social and economic conditions of the age^ the cultural 
ideas and Ideals accepted and cherished by the people, of the in¬ 
stitutions and activities which embodied and sustained them, the 
literature of the ^angam gives an unusually complete and true 
picture. The most sinking feature in the picture is its composite 
character^ it is the unnustakable result of the blend of two origin¬ 
ally distinct cultures, best described as Tamilian and Aryan; but 
it is by no means easy now to distinguish the original elements in 
their purity. Some of them may be recognized, however, to have 
clearly originated in Northern India and made their way into the 
South during the period of its aryanizatioD and Jater. The stories 
of the Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdytma were well known to the Tamil 
poets, and episodes from them are frequently meniianed. The 
claim of each of the three Tamil kings to have fed the opposing 
forces on the eve of the Great Battle has been, noted already. The 
destruction of the three metallic forts of the Asuras (Tripura) by 
5iva, king Sibi giving away the jflesh of his body to save a dove that 
was pursued by a vulture, and the struggle between Krishna and 
the Asuras for the possession of the sun, arc among other legends 
alluded to by the authors. The presence of a great fire undemeath 
the ocean, Uttara-kuru fthe northern country) as a land of per¬ 
petual enjoyment, Arundhati as the ideal of chastity, the 
conceptioo of the threefold debt (pii^atraya) with which every man 
is bom, the beliefs that the cakora bird feeds only on rulndrops, 
and that raindrops turn into pearls in particular circumstances, 
arc instances of other Sanskritic ideas taken over bmilly into the 
literature of the Sangam period. The Tolkdppiyam is said to have 
been modelled on the Sanskrit grammar of the Ajndm school. 

The Tolkdppiyam stales definitely that marriage as a sacrament 
attended with ritual was established in the Tamil country by the 
Aryas. It is well known that the earliest DhamiasasLras mention 
eight forms of marriage as pan of-the Aryan code—itself the result 
of a blend between Aryan and pre-Aryan forms that prevailed 
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in the North; these eight forms arc mentioned in the Tolkdppiyam 
and other works, and much ingenuity is spent in accommodating 
them to Tamil forms. The Tamils had a relatively simple con¬ 
ception of marriage; they recognized the natural coming together 
of man and woman, and the natural differences in the manifes¬ 
tations of love, possibly due ultimately to differences in the physical 
conditions of the different parts of the country. These they 
designated as the five tiitais. They had also names for unilateral 
love, kaikkifai and improper love, perumiiruji. Into this framework 
an attempt was made to squeeze the eight Aryan forms with results 
by no means happy. Such difficulties of synthesis apart, the most 
tangible result of the meeting of the Tamil and the Aryan ^^iis the 
tremendous richness and fecundity that was imparted to the Tamil 
idiom thereby and the rise of a beautiful literature which combined 
classic grace with vernacular energy and strength. This literature 
of the Sangam, the earliest stratum of Tamil literature now 
available, is also in many ways the best. 

The land was fertile and there was plenty of grain, meat and 
fish; the Chera country was noted for its buffaloes, jack-fruit, 
pepper and turmeric. In the Chola country, watered by the 
Kaveri, it was said that the space in which an elephant could lie 
down produced enough to feed seven, and a veli of land yielded a 
round thousand kalams of paddy. The little principality of Pari 
abounded in forest produce like * bamboo-rice *, jack-fruit, valli- 
root and honey. Many rural activities like the cultivation of rdgi 
and sugar-cane, the making of sugar from the cane, and the 
harvesting and drying of grain are described in the ^angam poems 
in a vivid and realistic manner. 

The people were organized for the most part in occupational 
groups living apart from one another but in fairly close proximity 
within each village or town, and their life was regulated by a per¬ 
vasive sense of social solidarity. Differences in status and economic 
conditions were accepted by all as part of the established order, 
and there is little evidence of any tendency to protest or revolt 
against them. The poets describe with equally intimate touches 
the unlettered Majavar who thrive on robbery in the northern 
frontier of the Tamil land, the hunters {eyinar) with their huts 
full of bows and shields, the homes of shepherds where quantities 
of curds and ghee are produced for sale, and those of learned 
brahmins versed in the Vedas and performing their daily ritual 
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duties including the entertainment of guests. Apparently brahmins 
ate meat and drank toddy without incurring reproach. One poem 
in the Pu[andnu[u afTirms that there arc only four castes (ku4i\ 
viz., panan^ paraiyan and kaffatnban^ and only one god 

worthy of being worshipped by having paddy strewn before him, 
namely the hero-stone recalling the fall of a brave warrior in battle. 
These castes and this worship were of very great antiquity, perhaps 
being survivals from pre-Aryan times. The practice of erecting 
hero-stones and of offering regular worship to them continued 
throughout the ^angam age and many centuries after. Foreigners 
(Yavanas) were numerous in the ports on the sca-coast like Top^i, 
Muiiri and Puhir (Kiveri-pauinam) which they visited for trade. 
Although unable to speak Tamil they were employed as palace- 
guards in Madura and on police duty in the streets. Curiously 
wrought lamps and wine in bottles figure prominently among the 
articles of trade brought to India by the Yavanas. 

Hereditary monarchy was the prevailing form of government* 
Disputed successions and civil wars were not unknown, as we 
have seen, and sometimes caused grave misery to the people. The 
king was in all essential respects an autocrat whose autocracy, 
however, was tempered by the maxims of the wise and the 
occasional intercession of a minister, a poet or a friend. The 
sphere of the state’s activity was, however, limited, and in a society 
where respect for custom was deep-rooted, even the most perverse 
of autocrau could not have done much harm; indeed it must be 
said that the general impression left on the mind by the literature of 
the age is one of contentment on the part of the people who were 
proud of their kings and loyal to them. As the people took the 
king for their model, it was his duty to set up a high moral standard 
by his personal conduct; in many poems he was exhorted to keep a 
strict mastery over his passions in order to rule successfully. He 
was to be liberal in his patronage of religion, arts and letters. He 
was to show paternal care for his subjecu and to be impartial as 
among different sections of them. He held a daily durbar {ndlavai) 
at which he heard and set right all complaints. The onerous 
character of the royal task is emphasized by a poet who compares 
a king to a strong bull which drags a cart laden with salt from the 
plains to the uplands; another affirms that the king, much more 
than rice or water, is the life of the people. To brahmins was 
assigned an ’important role in the state; they were the foremost 
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among those on whose assistance the king relied in his 

daily work; and the highest pmisc of a monarch was to say that 
he did nothing which pained the brahmins. Agneuiture was the 
mainstay of polity and the basis of war; and a good king w^as 
believed to be able to command the course of the seasons. The 
ideal of the * conquering king ' {viJigLfhu) was accepted and acted 
on. Victory against seven kings meant a superior status, which the 
victor marked by wearing a garland made out of the crowns of 
the seven vanquished rulers. The most powerful kings were 
pected to undertake a digTijnya^ which w'as a conquering expedition 
in clockwise direction over the whoJc of India, The Idea of a 
chakravarsi, ‘wheel-king’, whose digvijaya was led by the match 
of a mysterious w^heel of gold and gems through the air is mentioned 
in one of the poems in the Fvraumuiu. Another poem in the 
same collection mentions the companions of a king who com¬ 
mitted suicide when the king died—an early anticipation of what 
later became a widespread insltluliori! under such names as 
Companions of Honour (Abu Zayd), riiaikkarar^ gammas^ 
sahavdsisy dpattudavigaf and so on. 

The sabhd or manfom of the king in the capita] was the highest 
court of justice. The sons of MaJaiyamin were tried, and sentenced, 
and later released by the intercession of Kovur Kijar, in the manyaiu 
of UfaiyOr; and Poiiiyart after the death of his friend K6ppcrun- 
j5lan, could not hear the sight of the same mattram bereft of him. 
The elders are said and were doubtless expected to have laid aside 
their peisonal quarrels when they attended the sabhd to help in the 
adjudication of disputes. We may infer that the assembly was 
used by the king for purposes of general consultation as well. The 
Kuraly clearly a post-^angam work, definitely regards the sab fid as 
a general assembly dealing with all aJTairs. Even less specialized, 
and more entangled in the social and religious complex of village 
life, was the rnaniamy Each vdiage had its common place of meet¬ 
ing, generally under the shade of a big tree, where meu, women 
and children met for all the common activities of the village, in¬ 
cluding sports and pastimes. There may also have been a poliilcat 
side to these rural gatherings, the germ out of which grew the 
highly organized system of village govemment which functioned 
so admirably in later Chola times. 

Land and trade were the chief sources of the royal revenue. 
The nid and vd/j as measures of land were already known ; but the 
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king s share of the produce of agiiculturo is nowhere precisely 
staled. Foreign trade was important and customs revenue occu¬ 
pied a high place on the receipts side of the budget; ihe Padinappalai 
gi%'cs a vivid account of the activity of customs officiais in Puh^ 
(Kaveri-pauinam). Internal transit duties on merchandise moving 
from place to place were another source of revenue, and the roads 
were guarded night and day by soldiers to prevent smuggling. 
Moderation in taxation, however, was impressed on the rulers by 
many wise sayings of the poets. If their word may be trusted, 
booty captured in war was no inconsiderable part of royal 
resources. The Cholas arc said to have had a strongly guarded 
treasury at Kumbakonam in the ^angam age. 

The stnxts of the capital cities were pairoUcd at nights by watch¬ 
men bearing torches, and the prison fonned pan of the system 
of administration. 

^ch ruler maintained an army of well-equipped professional 
^Idjers who no doubt found frequent employment in those 
bellicose^ times. Captains of the army were dislinguJshed by the 
title of efmdi conferred at a formal ceremony of investiture where 
the king pn^nted the chosen commander with a ting and other 
insignia of high mililary rank. The array comprised ihe tradidonaJ 
four arms-^haiiols (drawn by oxen), elephants, cavalry and in- 
pntiy. Swords, bows and arrows, arraour made of tiger-skins, 
javelins, spears and shields (including a protective cover for the 
forearm) are among the weapons of offence and defence speci- 

^ 1 . employed on 

the field for signalling and the former to summon soldiers to arms 
Each ruler and chieftain certainly had a war-drum among his 
msi^. Not only was it carefully guarded, but it was bathed 
^nodically and worshipped uith loud The orxasions 

lor war were nutnerous, but we need not suppose that the refusal 
of one king to give his daughter in marriage to another was as 
frequ^l a cause the p«ls assert. A campaigD might be started 
by the capti^ of the enemy's cattle, or a brahmin messenger might 
be sent with a formal declaration before hostilities started The 
md.lary camp was often an elaborate affair, with streets and roads 
Md a separate section for the b'ng guarded bv armed women- 
in this camp the houis of day and night were announced by 
wallers of watcr^tlocks; the gnomon was employed to indicate 
midday and a drum beaten early every morning. Camp fires kept 
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off the cold when necessary, and there were towers at important 
points from which a regular watch was maintained against sur¬ 
prises from the enemy. Death in battle was welcome to the soldier 
and even to his mother, for it was held to lead him straight to 
heaven. To the warrior, a peaceful death in bed was looked upon 
as a disgrace, and in the families of ruling chieftains the body of 
a man who died otherwise than in war was cut with the sword, 
and laid on darbha grass, and mantras were chanted to secure him 
a place in the warriors’ heaven (virasvarga). Soldiers who fell in 
war were commemorated by hero-stones which bore inscriptions 
detailing their names and achievements; these stones were often 
worshipped as godlings. Wounded soldiers were carefully attend¬ 
ed to, their wounds being cleaned and stitched where necessary. 

Kings often took the field in person and delighted to rejoice 
with the common soldiers in their successes; on the other hand, 
if a king was killed or even seriously wounded in the midst of the 
hght, his army gave up the struggle and accepted defeat. The 
vanity of the victor often inflicted deep personal humiliations on 
his vanquished foe, the memory of which rankled and brought on 
further strife. The crowns of defeated kings furnished the gold 
for the anklets of the victor, while a woman’s anklet and a garment 
of leaves were forced on the defeated party who was compelled 
to wear them; his guardian tree was destroyed and its tnmk con¬ 
verted into a war-drum for the victor. The conquered country 
was at times ruthlessly laid waste, even cornfields not being spared. 

The Kafavali is one of the most detailed descriptions we possess 
of a battle-field in the Tamil country, and the poem supplies in a 
casual way much interesting information on military affairs. The 
soldiers, infantry and cavalry alike, wore leather sandals for the 
protection of their feet. The nobles and princes rode on elephants, 
and the commanders drove in pennoned chariots. The poet says 
that women whose husbands were killed bewailed their loss on the 
field of Kalumalam; unless this is mere rhetoric, we must suppose 
that women, at least of the higher orders, sometimes accompanied 
their husbands to the field. 

Besides being the head of the government and leader in war, 
the king also held the first rank in society. He patronized poetry 
and the arts, and kept open house. War and women were, in 
fact, the universal preoccupations of the leisured classes, besides 
wine and song and the dance. The king and his enddis with their 
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retinues tnust have formed a gay, boisterous crew at the top of 
society with a boundless capacity for enjoying the pleasures 
of life. 


No occasion was lost for holding a feast and the poets are most 
eloquent in their praise of the sumptuous fare to which they were 
so often asked. One poet declares to his patron: * I came to sec 
you that wo might oat succulent chops of meat, cooled after boiling 
and soft like the caided cotton of the spinnuig-woman, and drink 
large pots of toddy together/ Another speaks of wine poured 
mto golden goblets by smiling women, decked with jewels in the 
court of Karik^ta. The flesh of animals cooked whole, such as 
pork from a pig which had been kept away from its female mate 
for many days and fattened for the occasion, appam (pudding) 
soaked in milk, the flesh of tortoises and particular kinds of fish 
are mentioned as dclitadcs served at such feasts. Among drraks 
parucular mention is made of foreign liquor in green bottles, of 
mmnir (Mriple water’)—a mixture of milk from unripe coconuL 
palm fruit Juice and the juice of sugar-cane, and of toddy well 
^lured by being buried underground for a long time in 
bamboo barrels. 


The habit of eating beteMeaves with lime and arcca-nut perhaps 
^me mto use only after the ^ngam age. Women arc said to 
have given up eating greens and bathing in cold water when thdr 
husbands fell in battle. The Jot of widows was a hard one; they 
had to cut off iheir hair, discard all ornaments, and only cat the 
plajn«t food. No wonder, perhaps, that some wives preferred to 
die with their husbands and cam fame as satfs. The tonsure of 
widows, it may be noted by the way, like the tying of the tdii at 
the marriage ceremony, was obviously a pre-Aryan Tamil custom 
taken over and perpetuated into later times. 


^sily the mosi cultured amusements open to the upper classes 
m those days were poetry, music (particularly singing) and dancing, 
which often went together. The poets were men and women dravm 
from classes of society; they composed verses to suit the 
imm^itatc occasion, and were often rewarded generously for their 
wertjons ^ wh^ Karikala is said to have given the author of 
Paifinappdfai 1,600,000 gold pieces. Their poems, especiaUy the 
shoner ones, are fuil of colour and true to life. They aboiiHd in 
fine phrases givmg compact and eloquent expression to the physical 
and spuiiual experiences of the poeL Nor do they lack width of 
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range: besides short lyrics, odes and religious hymns were known. 
The metres employed were simple and flexible, the more elaborate 
Sanskrit forms not having come into vogue. 

Some of the poets were the resident companions and advisers 
of kings and chieftains, while others moved from one court to 
another in search of patronage. The lasting friendships between 
Kapilar and Pdri, between Pi^ir Andaiyar and Kdppeninjdlan, and 
between Auvaiyar and AdigaimSn Anji are among the best known 
instances of life-long attachment between poet and patron. Un¬ 
generous princes who delayed their gifts or were niggardly some¬ 
times provoked the poets into pillorying their stinginess in song. 
One poet refused to accept a present sent to him by a prince who 
had not granted him the usual interview. Golden lotuses and 
lilies, land, chariots, horses, and cash are enumerated among the 
presents usually given on such occasions. Besides general and 
probably exaggerated statements, such as Karik&la’s more than 
princely gift already mentioned, the gift of an elephant is mentioned 
in one instance, though it is not clear what use the poet could have 
for the animal. 

The courts were also enlivened by roving bands of musicians 
followed by women who danced to the accompaniment of their 
music, the pdnar and vifaiiyar who moved about the country in 
companies carrying with them all sorts of quaint instruments. 
They seem to have been the representatives of primitive tribal 
groups who preserved the folk-songs and dances of an earlier age. 
Their numbers and their dire poverty form a recurring theme of 
poems, and from all accounts they lived from hand to mouth and 
seldom knew where their next meal was to be had. Here is a 
humorous account of their experiences after meeting a generous 
patron: * The Chola king showered on us great quantities of wealth 
in (the form oQ hoc and costly jewels not suited to our condition; 
on seeing this, some among the large group of my kinsfolk, used 
(only) to abject poverty, put on their ears ornaments meant for 
the Angers; some wore on their Angers things meant for the car; 
others put on their necks jewels meant for the waist; others again 
adorned their waists with ornaments properly worn on the nock; 
in this wise, like the great group of red-faced monkeys which shone 
in the Ane jewels (of SM) that they discovered on the ground, on 
the day when the mighty rakshasa carried off SitA, the wife of 
Rama of the swift chariot, we became the cause of endless 
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laughter.' Literary convention evolved a cla&s of poem, the 
drruppa^i (* setting one on the path ’), in which a poet, pdnan or 
vifali told of the gifts he had received from a patron and eihorted 
his friends to visit him. 

The arts of music and dancing were highly developed and 
popular. Musical instrumenU of various types arc described 
and included many kinds of ydl (a stringed instrument like the 
lute) and varieties of drums. Karikiila is called ‘ the master of 
the seven notes of music The flute is quaintly described as the 
‘pipe with dark holes made by red fire *. Conventions had grown 
up regarding the proper time and place for each tunc. Viralis 
sometimes danced at night by torchlight and particular dance- 
poses of the hands are mentioned by name as in the NdfyaJdsira 
of Bharata. Mixed dances in which men and women took part 
were also known. In this sphere a conscious and systematic 
attempt was made to bring together and synthesize the indigenous 
pre-Aryan modes (dc#i) with those that came from the North 
(mdrga), the result of which is reflected fully in the SUappadikdram, 
a work of the succeeding age. This subject, however, is to<> 
complicated and technical to be pursued further here. 

Among other sports and pastimes, the hunting of dogs and 
hares, wrestling and boxing matches among warriors arc men¬ 
tioned. Old men engaged in dice-play, and women and girls played 
with balls and molucca-beans on the terraces of houses. Mixed 
bathing and picnic parties, children playing in the manram and 
their toy bows and arrows also find casual mention in the poems. 
Boys and girls bathed together in tanks and rivers. The dancing- 
girl was often a serious rival to the wife, and the whole plot of 
the celebrated story of Kdvalan and Kann^gi turns on this rivalry. 
Like VStsyiyana’s Kdmasutra^ the Ma^imekalai, a work of the 
period after the Sangam, indicates that hetaerae underwent a 
regular course of instruction extending over a number of years and 
comprising court dances, popular dances, singing, playing on the 
lute and flute, cookery, perfumery, painting, flower-work and many 
other fine arts. 

The richer classes dwelt in houses of brick and mortar; the walls 
often bore paintings of divine figures and pictures of animal life. 
Royal palaces were surrounded by gardens tastefully laid ouL 
Houses and palaces were constructed according to rules laid down 
in the idstrOt care being taken to start at an auspicious hour 
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carefully determined beforehand^ The one of the ‘ Tea 

Idylh \ contains a detailed de$cription of the v»'onicn^s apartments 
in the paJaee of Ncdtmjcliyan^ their walls and pillars and the artistic 
lamps manufactured hy the Yavanas; this is followed by an account 
of the equipment of the bedroom in the palace^ its ivory bedsteads 
and superior cushions. High life even in those early days was 
thus no stranger to refined lu?i,uries. The wife was highly honoured 
and was held to be the light of the family^ The common folk 
dwelt in humbler structures in the towns and villages, while out- 
castes and forest tribes lived in huts of sorts which are also 
described in the poems. The making of rope-charpoys by puhiyaiL^ 
and the use of animal skins as mats for lying on deserve to be 
noted. The Patfinappaiat gives a vivid account of the life of the 
lishcrfolk of Puhar^ the paradavQf^ including some of their holiday 
amusements. 

Valuable hints on popular beliefs and customs are scattered 
among the poems. There w^as much faith in omens and astrology; 
one song mentions the portents which preceded the death of ^ ^y 
of the elephant look\ A woman with dishevelled hair was a bad 
omen. There were fortune-tellers who plied a busy trade. 
Children were provided with amulets for warding off evil; and 
riles were practised which were supposed to avert the mischief of 
demons (pe/h to bring about rain, and produce other desired 
results. The banyan tree was considered to be the abode of gods, 
while ccUpscs were held to be the result of snakes eating up the 
sun and the moon. Crows were believed to announce the arrival 
of guests, and particularly the return of the absent husband to 
his lonely wife, and were fed regularly in front of royal palaces, 
as well, perhaps, as in every household. Mass feeding of the poor 
was also known. 

Trade, both Inland and foreign, was w^ell organized and briskly 
carried on throughout the period; Tamil poems, classical authors 
and archaeological finds in South India all speak wiih one voice 
on this subjecu The great port'll lies were the emporia of foreign 
trade. Big ships, we arc told, entered the port of Puhar without 
slacking soil, and poured out on the beach precious, merchandise 
brought from overseas. The extensive bazaar of that great city 
was full of tall mansions of many apartments each with doorways, 
wide verandahs and eontdors. The family life of the rich mer¬ 
chants was carried on in the upper fioora w'hilc the lower ones 
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were set apart for business. Besides the flags waving on the masts 
of ships in harbour, various other kinds of flags advertised the 
different kinds of merchandise as well as the fashionable grog¬ 
shops. ^liyQr in the Pdndya country and Bandar in Chera are 
counted among the most important ports in the poems. Horses 
were imported by sea into the Pdndyan kingdom, and elsewhere. 
The repairing of merchant ships after their voyages is mentioned, 
as also lighthouses. People from different countries gathered in 
the ports, and life in them was truly cosmopolitan. The Yavanas 
sailed their large ships to Muiiri (Cranganore) bearing gold, and 
returned laden with pepper and * the rare products of the sea and 
mountain ’ which the Chera king gave. So far the evidence of 
the poems. 

The author of the Periplus (c. a.d. 75) gives the most valuable 
information about this trade between India and the Roman 
Empire. He mentions the ports of Naura (Cannanore), Tyndis 
poems, identified with Ponnani—and Muziris 
(Mi^iri, Cranganore), and Nelcynda very near Kd^ayam, as of lead¬ 
ing importance on the west coast. Muziris abounded in ships sent 
there with cargoes from Arabia and by the Greeks. Nelcynda 
was part of the Pdndyan kingdom. Bacarc (Porakad) was another 
port on the same coast. On the nature of the trade, the words of 
the author arc worth citing: ‘ They send large ships to these market 
towns on account of the great quantity and bulk of pepper and 
malabathrum (to be had there). There arc imported here, in the 
first place, a great quantity of coins; topaz, thin clothing, not 
much; figured linens, antimony, coral, crude glass, copper, tin, 
lead; wine, not much, but as much as at Barygaza; realgar and 
orpiment, and wheat enough for the sailors, for this is not dealt 
in by the merchants there. There is exported pepper, which is 
prtxluced in quantity in only one region near these markets, a 
district called Cottonara. Besides this there arc exported large 
quantities of fine pearls, ivory, silk cloth, spikenard from the 
Ganges, malabathrum from the places in the interior, transparent 
stones of all kinds (principally beryls of the Coimbatore district 
for which there was a constant demand in Rome), diamonds and 
sapphires, and tortoise shell; that from Chry'se Island and that 
taken among the islands along the coast of Damirica.* This trade 
incrca^ in volume aAer Hippalus, an Egyptian pUot, showed the 
possibility of large ships sailing with the monsoon straight across 
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the ocean instead of small vessels hug^g the coast axid exposing 
themselves to tnany risks. Other ports of South India mentioned 
by the author in order are: Balila (Varkalai), a village by the shore 
with a fine harbour^ Comari, a fine harbour and a sacred plai?c of 
pilgrimage; Colchi [Korkai) where were the pearl fisheries of the 
Pandyan kingdom worked by condemned criminals; Camam 
(K-a veri-pat rinam)» Poduca (Pondicherry) and Sopaima (Markaciam), 
There were three types of craft used on the cast coast: ships of 
the country coasting along the shore ; other large vessels made 
of single logs bound together^ called sangora, and those which 
made the voyage to Chryse and to the Ganges which were called 
Colufidia and were very large. He mentions Argam (Uraiy&r) 
as the place to which were sent all the pearls gathered on the 
coast and from which were exported muslins called Argaritic. 
About the ports on the east coast he adds:" There are imported 
into these places everything made in Darntrica^ and the greatest 
part of what is bronght at any time from Egypt comes here.’ He 
notes further that a great quantity of muslins was made in 
the rc^on of Masalia (Andhra country), and that ivory was a 
special product of the country further norLh, Dosareoe (i.c., 
Da^rna. Orissa). 

The large quaniitics of gold and silver coins struck by all the 
Roman emperors down to Nero (a.d. 54-68) found in the interior 
of the Tamil land testify to the extent of the trade, the presence 
of Roman settlers in the Tamil country, and the periods of the 
rise* zenith and decay of this active commerce* Its beginnbgs 
may be traced to the reign of Augustus if not to an earlier time, 
as a phenomenally Large number bearing his stamp (and that of 
Tiberius) have been found. In that reign, despite ^embassies* 
from the Pandya ruler, this commerce was by no means extensive 
or economically important. Soon, however, it assumed, new and 
unexpected proportions and ceased to be a mere trade in luxuries. 
After the death of Nero, the tmHic was not so much confined to 
the Tamil land a$ before but spread more evenly along the Indian 
coasts* and was conducted by barter rather than with money-^ 
the emperors subsequent to Nero not being so well represented in 
the coin finds. Towards the end of the second century A.t>. the 
direct trade between the Eg>ptian Greeks of the Roman empire 
and India declined, the traffic passing into the h^ds of the 
Arabians and, still more, the Auxurniics of East Africa, A new 
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era commenced with the rise of Constantinople in the fourth cen¬ 
tury A.D. Roman coins reappeared in South India, and embassies 
were received by Constantine from the people of the Maldives 
and Ceylon among others. Ceylon was becoming important in 
the trade of the Indian ocean at this time. But the activities of 
the Byzantine period bear no comparison with those of the earlier 
age which had drained the Roman empire of much of its treasure 
Md evoked protests from the financiers of the empire as well as 
its moralists. The trade of the early Roman empire had wide 
ramifications and was bound up with much exploration and 
colonization on the part of Graeco-Romans and Indians. Says 
Schoff: ‘The numerous migrations from India into Indo-China, 
both before and after the Christian era, give ample ground for the 
belief that the ports of South India and Ceylon were in truth, as 
the Periplus states, the centre of an active trade with the Far East, 
employing larger ships, and in greater number, than those coming 
from Egypt We shall sec that when, after a long eclipse, the 
power of the Chola kings revived in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, the seafaring instincts of the people had not deserted 
them and that, in the favourable conditions then obtaining, they 
attempted tasks more venturesome than anything they had achieved 
in the earlier age. 

Internal trade was also brisk; caravans of merchants with carts 
and pack-animals carried their merchandise from place to place 
and from fair to fair. Salt was an important commodity of trade 
and salt-merchants moved with their families in carts provided 
with spare axles against contingencies. Barter played a large 
part in all transactions; honey and roots, for example, might be 
exchanged for fish-oil and toddy, and sugar-cane and aval (rice¬ 
flakes) for vraison and arrack, while in Musiri fish was sold for 
paddy. Agriculture was the mainstay of the naUonal economy, 
and most of its operations were carried on by women of the lowest 
class (ka^aisiyar) whose status appears to have differed little from 
that of the slave. The bulk of the land was owned by veffdlar, 
the agriculturists par excellence, who commanded a high social 
rank. The richer among them did not plough the land themselves 
but employed labourers to do it. Besides owning land, they held 
official posts m the civil and military administraUon, and the titles 
re/ and arasu in the Chola country and kdvidi in the Pandya were 
applied to them. They not only enjoyed the jus connubii with 
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royal families, but with the king the duties of war and the 

pleasures of the chase and of the table. The poorer velldiar did 
not shun majiual labour, but worked on their own small fainiis, as 
do the peasantry everywhere. Spinning and weaving of cotton, 
and perhaps also of siJk, had attained a high degree of perfection. 
Spinning was Ihcut as always, the part-time occupation of women. 
The weaving of complejt patterns on cloth and silk is often men¬ 
tioned in literature and, according to the Feriptus^ Uraiylr was a 
great centre of the cotton trade. The poems mention cotton cloth 
as thin as the ‘slough of the snake or a cloud of steam, so finely 
woven that the eye could not follow the course of the thread. 
Scissors and needles were known and employed in cutting hair 
and in dress-making; a kind of hair pomade {tagaram) is 
mentioned also. 

In the sphere of religion and ethics the influence of Northern 
ideas is most marked. The practice of walking some distance to 
escort a departing guest was observed by Karikala who went on 
foot for a distance of ‘ seven steps ‘ {sapiapadi) before requesting 
him to mount a chariot drawn by four milk-white steeds. The 
slaughter of a cow, the destruction of a foetus, and the killing of 
a brahmin were accounted heinous offences; though ingratitude, 
according to the estabtished code, was held to be even worse. 

No single method was adopted for the disposal of the dcadj 
both cremation and inhumation with or without urns are freely 
mcnlioncdH. A widow ofTcred a rice-ball to her dead husband on 
a bed of grass {darbha) and the puhiyan had a part to play in this 
funeral ritual. Salt was fairly common though by no means 
universal. The heroism and devotion of the sat\ were doubtless 
applauded by public opinion, but the practice was certainly not 
encouraged, much less enforced. The perfect wife was held to be 
one who, at the death of her husband, entered the burning pyre 
with as little concern as if she were entering cool water for a bath. 

That Vcdic religion had struck root in the South must have 
become clear from the references to the costly sacrifices performed 
by the monarehs of the age. Brahmins devoted to their studies 
and religious duties held a high position in society, and a song of 
Avur MQlam Kilar portrays in much detail the life of Vipnandayan, 
a brahmin of tlic Kaundinya-gotra who lived m Pdnjafrur in the 
Chola country. The followers of the Veda had often to engage in 
disputations with rival sectaries, and many arc the references to 
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such disputations proclaimed by the flying of flags and carried 
on with much gcsticufaiion of the hands. The rival sects ate not 
named, but they were doubtless Jainism and Buddhism, which 
became more prominent in the succeeding age. From all accounts 
Hinduism was the dominant creed m this age. The worship of 
Subramanya (Munigan) and the legendary achievements of that 
deity arc often alluded to. Other members of the pantheon were 
Siva. Balarama, Vishnu, Krishna, Ardhanilrfivara, and AnantaMyi, 
The details of Vishnu worship with tuiasi (basil) and bell ace set 
forth in the FadiiriippottUt and the custom is menlioned of people 
starving in the temple to invoke the grace of the god. Women 
went with their children to offer w^orshJp in the temples in the 
evenings. Asceticism was honoured and (triple staff) 

ascetics are particularly mentioned. The worship of Murugaa 
was of ancient origin and embodied some indigenous features like 
the ve/muz^c/. an ecstatic dance in hts honour. Indra also came 
in for special worship on the occasion of his annual festival held 
in Puhir. The epic poems of the post-^angam period show that 
music and dancing were intertwined with religious rites from, early 
limes, the worship of Korravai by the hunters, of Krishna by the 
shepherdesses and of Murugan by the kuravas being the most 
striking instances of this. A temple of Sarasvati is mentioned in 
Afa^imekalai which also alludes to the kdpdHkas^ an austere 
class of ^aiva ascetics. Belief in reincarnation, the effects of kurnat 
in successive births and the power of fate was the common basi^ 
of all religion ui India, and this was generally accepted in the Tamil 
country also. The joyous faith in good living that generally ani¬ 
mates the poems of the Sangam age grudoally gives place to the 
pessimistic outlook on life that is, in the last resort, traceable to 
the emphasis laid by Buddhism on the sorrows of life and its 
doctrine that the only way of escape was the repression of the will 
to live. This note of sadness, already noticeable in some poems 
towards the dose of the ^angam age, becomes more pronounced 
in the setting of the Mn^tmekaUit which contains a round denun¬ 
ciation of the foob who, not meditating upon the mihlcssness of 
death, spend their time in the blind enjoyment of carnal pleasures. 

A long historical night ensues after the close of the fiangam age. 
We know little of the period of mom than three centuries that 
followed. When the curtain rises again towards the close; of the 
sixth century a.d. wc find that a mysterious and ubiquitous enemy 
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of Civilization, the evil rulers called Kalpbhras, have come and 
upset ihc established political order wliich was restored only by 
their defeat at the hands of the P^ndyas and Pallavas as well as 
the Chiilukyas of Badami. Of the Kalabhras we have M yet 
definite knowledge: from some Buddhist books we hear of a oertam 
Acciitavikkania of the Kalabhrakula during whose reign Buddhist 
monasteries and authors enjoyed much patronage in the Chola 
country. Late literary tradition in TanniJ avers that he kept in 
confinement the three Tamil kings^he Chcra, Chola and Pandya. 
Some songs about him are quoted by Amitasagara, a Jajna gram¬ 
marian of Tamil of the tenth century a.i>. Possibly Accutn was 
himself a Buddhist, and the political revolution which the 
Kalabhras olTccted was provoked by religious antagonism. At 
any rate the Kalabhras are roundly denounced as evil kings 
{kun-arnlar) who uprooted many adhirdjas and abrogated brahnia- 
deya rights; there was no love lost between these Lnterlopeis and 
the people of the lands they overran. The Cholas disappeared 
from the Tamil land almost completely in this debacle, though a 
brunch of them can be traced towards the close of the period in 
Rayalaseema—the Telugu-Chodas* whose kingdom is mentioned 
by Yuan Chwang in the seventh century a.d. 

The upset of the eusting order due to the KnUbhras must have 
affected the Chem country as welU though there is little evidence 
on this country in this period apart from the late legends of the 
Keralotpatti and fCeraianidhdtmyaFiL According to these, the 
rulers of the land had to be imported from neighbouring countries, 
and they assumed the title of PerumaL Possibly the Vaishnava 
saint Rulaickhani AlvSr was one of these Perumiils; in his poems 
he claims sovereignty over Chera^ Chola and Pindya. besides the 
Kongu country and Kolli mountain. His age cannot be deter¬ 
mined with any certainty, though a date as ^riy as the siAih 
century has been suggested for him, on the ground that at no later 
period could bis claim to rule over Pilndya and Chola be plausible. 
It seems more likely, however, that this claim was merely 
rhetorical, and that he bdotigcd to a much later time, say the 

ninth oentuiy a.d. , 

This dark period marked by the ascendancy of Buddhism, and 
probably also of Jamism, was characterUed also by great literary 
activity in Tamil. Most of the works grouped under the head 
^ The Eighteen Minor Wifrks ’ were written during this period as 
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also the $ilappadikdram, Mafiuttekalai and other works. Many of 
ihc authors were the votaries of the * heretical * sects. 
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CHAPTER Vlfl 

CONFLICT OF THREE EMPIRES 

GcEwral outline—Chiilutyas: Pulaltciiii E Kirtivanman I, Mangaleia^ 
Pulakc^in U and hU conquests—ftiHavas: Simhavahnu, MahendravaniMm I -- 
Oiilukya-Pallava vi‘iirv--NarasinihBvflrmari I Pallava, MahAmulla — deatli of 
Piilike^in It followed by confuiloii — MahiToalla's achievements— Mahcndra- 
varman U and Panundvaravarman— Pindyas: KaE^ungOn, Mflravarmao 
AvtuilsEM^maqt, Sendan, Ariltisari MSfavarman—Chitukya Vikramdditya II— 
Arab inroads checked—Pallavi wars reneswed—Naraalmhavacmari tl Rflja- 
siitiha, PoramcsviuavanTian II. Nandivarman IT—Pdrdya Kdcca^aiysn; 
varman Rdjosiniha I and his wars against Nafidivmman II—VikfamAditya II 
invades Kanchl—Klrtivarnun 11 dereated by Plndya Rajasiifilia I-fall of 
Ch51uk)'a power and rise of RJshinikuta Dantidurga—Nandivarman. II fails in 
his attempt to check Pandyan power—Varagiuja I, ^rTm^ra Srivall&bha—Danti- 
varman—RdshtrakQia Krishrta 1. GoWnda II, Dhniva, Govinda III—Nandi- 
varman III aod his wars with Pindyas—Nripatunga—end of PaiMlya Srimllia’s 
reign—Rashirtkflta Amoghavarsha I— Chcra history—Gangas ofKalinea, 

Polity—gercraJ Features—vUlage community: jvss^ofiaifn—larger 

adininistnitive units-^ovEnces and olIk;ials—Justice—king—succession — 
insignia — qucttis — checks on royalty* 

For a period of 300 years from the middle of the &[\ih centujy 
A,D., the hislory of South India is virtually the story of mutual 
conflict among three powers each seeking constantly to ci^tend its 
empire at the expense of its neighbours. The three powers were 
the Chalukyas of Bidami, the Pallavas of Ranchi and the Pandyas 
of Madtira. All of them rose into prominenoe in the sixth cen¬ 
tury ; but the ChOlukyas quit the stage about a century earlier than 
the two other powers, iheir place on the political map being more 
or less exactly filled from the middle of the eighth century by their 
successors* the ROshirakutas of Manyakhcta (Malkhed). Besides 
the main house of Badami* the Chalukyas established themselves 
m two other branches, more or less Independent of the main line: 
the Chalukyas of Lata* and the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. 
Together with the Gangus of Mysore* the Eastern Chalukyas took 
sides in the conflicts of the three kingdoms, sometimes with decisive 
results. The Cholas of the Tamil country had practicjilly dis¬ 
appeared except that a line of Telugu rulers bearing their n^e 
and claiming a traditional connexion with their capital at UfaiyQr 
ruled in the area now knowm as Rayalaseemn. 
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Politick conflict was, however, no obstacle to cultural growth. 
A vast and many-sided religious revival checked the spread of 
Jainism and Buddhism, created a great volume of souI-stLiring 
devotional literature and advanced philosophic speculation. Under 
the stimulus of this religious impulse, remarkable advances were 
registered in architecture, sculpture, painting and music* All these 
influences overflowed into the numerous Hindu colonics across 
the sea. 



SOLTH INDIA: A.D* 500-SSO 


The founder of the Ch^lukya line was Pulakciin !. The name 
probably means * the great lion He forUned the hill near B^dami 
into a strong fortress in 543-4, and declared his independence by 
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performing ii hori^e saetifice. The new foiircss stood on a defen¬ 
sible eminence within three miles of tlic MaJapribha river. Among 
the hills to the east is Mahakdta; five miles farther in the same 
direction and on the river is Paltadakah and another eight miles 
down the river is Aihole—all witnessing to the age of Chalukynn 
ascendancy by their temples and inscriptions. Pulakciiiv*s son 
Kinivarman I (566-7) expanded the kingdom by wars agmnst the 
Kadambas of Banavilsi, the Mauryas of Konkan, and the Nalas 
who' probably ruled over a fair-sized kingdom in the region of 
Basiar and the Jcypore Agency. The conquest of Konkan brought 
the important port of Goa, then known as Rcvatidvipa^ into the 
growing empire. At Kirtivarman's death (597-8), his son Ehilakesin U 
was too young to rule, so his uncle Mangalcsa, Kirtivarmaa*3 
brother, held sway as regent. Mangalesa continued the policy of 
expansion and invaded the territory of SCalachuri Buddharaja whose 
dominion extended over Gujarat, Rhandesh and Malwa. This 
canapaign was more of the nature of a raid, so that, while it brought 
in much booty, it made but little addition of territory. He sup* 
pressed a rebellion on the part of the Governor of Revatidvlpa 
(Goa) and rc-cstabJished Chulukyan power in the Konkan, Instead 
of surrendering the throne when Pulakesin It come of age, 
Mangale^ sought to prolong his rule whh a view to handing over 
the kingdom to his own son in due course. Puiakesin therefore 
left the court and by his own martial prowess waged war on 
Mangalcsa with the support of loyal friends, killed him in battle 
and proclaimed himself king (609-10). This civil war shook the 
young kingdom of the Chalukyas and enemies began to appear 
on all sides, Pulakcitn JI soon proved Kiirtself one of the ablest 
monarehs of the line. He defeated the rebel Appayifca in a battle 
north of the Bhimaraihi river and received his confederate Govuida 
into favour when he offered submission. He attacked and over¬ 
threw the Kadamba capital Banavilsi, while the Aiupas of South 
Canara and the Gangas of Mysore were compelled to acknowledge 
his suzerainty. The Gauga ruler Durvlnita gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to PulakeSin, and she became the mother 
of Vikmnuiditya I. The Mauiyas of northern Konkan were once 
more reduced to submission by a successful attack on their capital 
Puri (on the island of Elephanta), the Lakshmi of the western 
ocean. The fame of Pulakesin's arms and fear of the growing 
pow'er of Sri Harsha in Northern India induced the La las,. Mulavas 
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and Guijaras to offer their submission one after another to 
PuIakcSin. The northern frontier of the Chilukyan empire-was 
thus extended at one bound to the river Mahi. When Harsha 
sought to invade the Deccan, Pulakesin met and heavily defeated 
him on the banks of the Narmada, capturing many elephants— 
the only check in Harsha’s otherwise victorious career. All these 
achievements were in the first three or four years of Pulakesin’s 
reign. 

Pulakesin then made his younger brother Vishnuvardhana yma- 
raja and, leaving him in charge of the capital, he started on an 
extensive campaign of conquest in the eastern Deccan. Southern 
Kosala and Kalinga made their submission first. Pishtapura was 
then attacked and reduced. In a hard-fought battle on the shores 
of the KunSla (Colair) lake, the power of the Vishnukundins was 
broken and subdued. Then came the turn of the Paliavas whose 
rise we must now trace before proceeding further. 

The political confusion that reigned in the Tamil country after 
the incursion of the Kalabhras was ended in the last quarter of 
the sixth century by the activities of two monarchs, the Pallava 
Simhavishnu and the PSndya Kadungdn with their capitals at 
Ranch! and Madura respectively. Simhavishnu not only sup¬ 
pressed the Kalabhras but conquered the whole country up to the 
Kaveri and even came into conflict with the Pandyas and the ruler 
of Ceylon. He was a worshipper of Vishnu and had the title 
Avanisimha (lion of the earth). His portrait and that of his son 
Mahendravarman I are found sculptured in relief in the Varaha 
cave at Mamallapuram (Mahabalipuram). He may be taken to 
have ruled between 575-600. He was followed by Mahendra¬ 
varman I, a many-sided genius, great alike in war and in peace. 
He had many titles such as Mattavilasa, Vicitra-citta and Guna- 
bhara. He was a great builder, a poet and a musician. He 
professed Jainism for a time but discarded it in favour of ^aivism 
under the influence of Appar. At the beginning of his rei gn 
(600-30), as in that of his father, Pallava rule extended in the north 
up to and perhaps a little beyond the river Krishna and bordered 
on the kingdom of the Vishnukundins. 

After their overthrow, Pulakesin II sought to measure his 
strength against Mahendravarman I whose growing power rivalled 
his own. His forces penetrated far into the Pallava territory and 
were not stopped until they reached PullalOr, only fifteen miles 
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north of the Pallava. capilal. There a pitched battle was fought^ 
and although Mabendravarman was able to save his capital he 
lost the northern provinoes to his enemy. This was the beginning 
of the Jong-drawn-out conflict between the Ch^ukyas and 
the Pallavas. 

After his return 621) Pulake^in sent Vishnuvardhana to rule 
over the Andhra country as viceroy and complete the process of 
conquest, which he did hy about 63 L Then, with his brothcr^s 
approval, he founded a dynasty of rulers who held sw^ay in the 
Tclugu country for over five centaries thereafter, 

Pulakesin sent an embassy to the Persian court of KJiusru 11 in 
625-6 and perhaps this courtesy was returned. 

Pulakelin's ambition prompted him to imdenakc another 
pedition against the Pal lavas in the hope of achieving more decisive 
results. Mahendravarman had quitted the stage and his son Nara- 
simhavarman 1 MahSmalla (630-6S) had begun his role. Pulakesin 
began his campaign by an attack on the Bilnas who were ruling in 
Rayalascema as feudatories of the Pallavas. After overrunning 
their kingdom he invaded the PaJIava territory proper and once 
more threatened the capital. But Narasimhavarman defeated the 
ChUukyas in several battles including one at ManimengaJa about 
20 miles to the east of K^chipuram. In these battles Naiasimha 
was ably assisted by a Ceylonese prince^ M^avarma, whom he 
afterwards helped to gain the throne of Ceylon. Pulakeiin^s ex¬ 
pedition was thus a failure and was soon followed by terrible 
retribution. Narasimhavarman, encouraged by his successes^ in¬ 
vaded the Ch^lukya country in force and, rapidly advancing to 
the capital, BMimi, made himself master of the city and its 
fortress. Pulakesin II must have fallen fighting, and following 
upon his death his kingdom was threatened with disruption. 
Narasimha^s occupation of the Chalukya capital is attested to by 
his title Vat^pikouda and hy an bscription engraved on a rock 
behind the te^iple of MalliXarjunadeva m Badami during the 
thirteenth year of Ids reign. 

This was indeed a crisis in the hbtory of the Chalukyan king¬ 
dom. The feudatories of the empire declared their independence 
and even two of Pulakesin's sons who were rulbg as viceroys 
sought to follow the same course. Another son, however, Vikra- 
rnddity^a — aided by his maternal grandfather, the Ganga Durvinits* 
set himself the task of repelling the P al la va invasion and restoring 
]Q 
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unity of his father's empire. He compelled NarasimhavarmajJ 
10 retire from Bad3iifu and defeated his brothers and those other 
fcQdatorics who wanted to divide the empire among themselves. 
He then proclaimed himself king of the restored kingdom in 654-5 
and rewarded his younger brother, Jayasimhavarman, who had 
stood by him all along, with the vice royalty of Lata or soathem 
Gujarat. 

The Pallava monarch must have returned to his capital soon 
after 642* Thereafter he sent twm naval expeditions to Ceylon to 
aid Manavarma, Though the second expedition was successful 
and Manavarma put the rival king to death and captured 
Anuradhapura, he wa5 later once more driven into exile and he 
sought refuge in the PaUava court—probabiy after the death of 
Narasimhavarman* 

Narasimhavarman is said to have vanquished the Chains, Cheras 
and Kalabhras as well as the Pandyas, but no details of these battles 
are known* There can be no doubt, however, that under him the 
Pallava power attained a strength and prestige which it had not 
known since its revival under Simhavishnu (575-600). He was a 
great builder, and MamaUapumm, the chief port of the kingdom, 
was greatly embellished in his day. Yuan Chwang travelled in his 
kingdom as well as in that of PulakeSin II a little before lus expe¬ 
dition against Bldami and has left us an interesting account of 
what he saw. Narasimhavarman died about 66S, and was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Mahendravarman 11, who in his short reign came 
into conflict with Vikramadiiya L Mahendravarman was followed 
in his turn by his son, Paramesvaravarman I, m whose reign 
Chalukya Vikramaditya renewed his conflict, having secured the 
alliance of the contemporary Pandya ruler Arikfisari Farankuia 
Majavanltan 1 (670-700). 

A word must now be said about the rise of the Pandya kingdom. 
It started on its career about the same time as the Pallava, but wc 
know little of the history of its first two monarchs, Kadungoo 
(5^620) and his son MaFavarman AvanisQ|^mani (620-45). There 
is no doubt, however, that they put an end to Ralabhra rule in 
their part of the country and revived the Pandya power. The 
third, Sendan or Jayantavarman, imposed his rule on the Chcra 
country and took to himself the title Vanavan. His son Arik^ri 
Maravarman (670-700) was a great soldier who fought many battles 
for the extension of Pandya power, some of them against his Pallava 
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contemporary. It is very probable that he entered into an alliance 
with the Pallavas* enemy on the other side, namely ChiUukya 
Vikramaditya I. 

That ruler, after rescuing his country from the invasion of Nara- 
simhavarman I and consolidating his power, turned to the task of 
avenging the fate of his father. Hostilities began even in the reign 
of Mabendravarman II, who sustained defeat somewhere in the 
Mysore country; and early in the reign of Paramcivaravarman, 
Vikramaditya advanced to the neighbourhood of KSnehipuram, so 
that Paramesvaravarman had to seek refuge in flight. Vikra¬ 
maditya marched to the banks of the Kaveri and encamped at 
Ujraiyflr where he probably effected a junction with his ally, the 
Pandya king. From his exile Parameivaravarman gathered a large 
army and offered battle at Vi|ande to BhOvikrama, the Ganga ally 
of VikramiSditya. The battle went against him and he lost to his 
enemy a valued crown jewel, the necklace which contained the gem 
* Ugrodaya *. Nothing daunted, he managed to send a counter- 
expedition into the Chalukya kingdom in order to divert the 
attention of his enemy. He then met the invading forces in battle 
at Peruvalanallur, two miles north-west of Uraiytlr, and inflicted a 
decisive defeat on them. The expeditionary force returned with 
much booty after encounters with Vinayiiditya and VijaySditya, 
the son and grandson of Vikramaditya who had to leave the 
Palfava territory and retire to his own kingdom. 

There was a lull in the conflict between the ChSlukyas and 
Pallavas during the generally peaceful and prosperous reign of 
Vikramiiditya’s son, Vinaydditya (681-96). VinaySditya led an 
expedition into Northern India, in which his son VijaySditya greatly 
distinguished himself, but that is all. Vijay§ditya*s was the longest 
reign (696-733) of the B^dami period and perhaps also the most 
prosperous and peaceful. It was marked by great activity in 
temple-building. He was followed by his son VikramAditya II 
(733-44) in the first years of whose reign the Arabs who had 
established themselves in Sind and conquered the neighbouring 
lands made a push into the Deccan, but were stopped eScctively 
by Pulakeiin, a son of that Jayasimhavarman who had stood by 
his brother, Vikramaditya I. Vikramaditya II so appreciated the 
service of Pulakeiin that he conferred on him the titles, among 
others, of Avanijanasraya, meaning * refuge of the people of the 
earthThe R^htrakuta Dantivarman, another feudatory of the 
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Chllukya emperor, dso co-opcralcd in the war against the Arabs 
and earned the appreciation of his suzerain. 

The chief interest of the reign of Vikiamaditya II lies in his wars 
with the Pallavas. He is said to have overrun KilnchT three times 
— which brings us hack to the Pallavas. 

After his victory against Vikramaditya 1, Paramesvaravarman I 
continued to rule in Kitnohi until his death which occurred about 
680^ and was succeeded hy his son Nurasimhavanmn 11 Rujasimha 
(680-720}. His long reign, like the reigns of his Ch^ukya con¬ 
temporaries, W'US marked by peace and prosperity and by the 
construction of Jarge and beautiful temples like the KaJiasandtha 
at Kd.nchipiiram and the Shore temple at MamalJapuram. It was 
also marked by literary activity* the great rhetorician Dandin 
probably spending many years at his court, Rnjasimha sent 
embassies to China and mariUme trade flourished greatly in his 
time. He was followed by his son Paramesvaravantian TI (720-21)^ 
who perhaps built the Siva temple at Tiruvadi which bears an 
inscription of his reign but has been repaired many times over. 

Towards the end of his reign ParameSvaravarman^s capital was 
attacked by the Chalukya crown prince Vikramadilya II assisted 
by the Ganga prince Eievappa, son of ^ripurusha. The PalJava 
ruler had to purchase peace at a heavy price. His attempt at 
retaliation against Sripunisha ended in disaster^ he was killed in 
battle at Vi|ande by the Ganga ruler, who seized the royal Pal lava 
umbrella together with the title Permanadi- 

The death of Parame^vara^rman led to a crisis in the kingdom. 
There was no one to succeed him in the direct line and the officials 
of the capital acting with the ghafikd (college of learned brahmins) 
and the people chose a prince from a collaleraJ branch, Nandi- 
varman li* the son of Hirattyavarman, This becomes clear 
from the labels beneath the sculptured panels in the Vaikuniha 
Perumal temple which narrate the history of the Failavas from their 
legendary ori^ to the accession of Nandtvamian. They base the 
choice of Nandivarman on the fact of his being of pure descent 
both on his father's and mother's side. There were apparently 
other princes of sorts ready to contest Nandivarman's accession. 
One of them apparently lost his life opposing Nandivarman’s entry 
into Kanchi, while another Chitramdya, as seen from other inscrip¬ 
tions, gained some support not only within the kingdom, but of the 
Findya ruler as well. 
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In the Pindya kingdom, Arikcsari Parinkuia succeeded by 
his son K6ccadaiyan, also called Ranadhlra (c. 700-30). This 
monarch waged aggressive wars against his neighbours and extend* 
cd the Pandya power into the Kongu country. He also suppressed 
a revolt of the mountain chieftain Ay who occupied the hilly 
country between Tirunelvcli and Travancore. His reign ended 
about 730, and his son MSravarman Rajasimha I succeeded him. 
Early in his reign Rajasimha espoused the cause of Chitramiya, and 
after inflicting a number of defeats on Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
besieged him in a place called Nandigrdma, i.c., Nandipuram, 
near Kumbakonam. The able Pallava general Udayacandra, who 
encountered the Pandya forces in many battles, raised the siege of 
Nandigr^ma, beheaded Chitramaya, and thus made the Pallava 
throne secure for his monarch. He also dealt with other enemies 
of Pallavamalla like the ^bara king Udayana and the Nishada 
chieftain Prithivi\ 7 aghra who were probably acting in collusion 
with the Chalukya, Vikramaditya II. The invasion of Vikramaditya 
(c. 740), in which his Ganga feudatory Sripurusha co-operated, was 
indeed the greatest danger that threatened the kingdom of Pallava¬ 
malla in the early years of his long reign. But Vikramaditya 
behaved on the whole very considerately; though he defeated 
Nandivarman and occupied his capital for a time, he did no damage 
to the city, pleased the people by his liberal ©fts and returned to 
the Kailasanatha and all other temples the heaps of gold that 
belonged to them. After recording these transactions in a Kannada 
inscription engraved on a pillar in Kail^isanStha and thus wiping 
out the disgrace that had befallen the Chilukyas by the occupation 
of Badami by Narasimhavarman I, Vikramidilya withdrew to his 
own country leaving the Pallava ruler to resume charge of his 
kingdom. Towards the end of his reign Vikramaditya sent out 
another expedition against the Pallava under his son Kirtivarman, 
who carried out a successful raid and returned with many elephants 
and much gold and jewellery captured from the enemy. 

VikramSditya’s reign was also marked by the construction of 
new temples, an activity which was continued by his son Kirti¬ 
varman II who succeeded him in 744-5. Kirtivarman II and his 
Ganga feudatory ^ripurusha came into conflict with the Pandya 
ruler MSravarman RSjasimha 1 who was extending the PSndya 
power over the Kongu country and beyond. Rajasimha crossed 
the Kaveri and subjugated Malakongara on the borderland between 
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the Timchirapalli and Ta^njore districts, defeated the Chalukya ruler 
and his feudatory In a big battle at Vepbai and made peace with 
thcra, accepting the hand of a Ganga princess for his son. 

Kiriivarman 11 was the Iasi ruler of the Chalukya line of Badiimi. 
His power was steadily undermiried by the activity of the Rashtra- 
kQta prince Dantidurga who was in occupation of Ellora in 742. 
But the main scene of Dantidurga^s early activities lay on the 
banks of the Mahh Narmada and Mahanadi. He sut^ued the 
Guijaras of Malwa, the rulers of Kosala and Kalinga and the 
Tclugu-Chodas of the ;SrI§ailam country. Above alh he went 
down to Kanchl and, after a demonstration of force* struck up an 
alliance with Nandivarman Pallavamalla to whom he gave his 
daughter Revu in marriage. Having thus deprived Kiriivarman of 
his outlying provinces and strengthened his political position, 
Dantidurga delivemd the final assault on Kiriivarman sometime in 
752 or 753 and proclaimed himself the sovereign power in Deccan. 
Kirtivaiman continued to rule in an obscure way for two or three 
years more but, as the later inscriptions say, ' in his reign the 
rajyairt of the Chalukyas disappeared from the face of the earth 

To return to the reign of Nandivarman 11: he led an e?cpcditioa 
agninsi the Ganga kingdom, defeated ^ripurusha and Forced him 
to surrender much wealth and restore the necklace which contained 
the precious gem called ' Ugrodaya \ Some territory was also 
taken from the Ganga and handed over to Jayanandivarman, the 
Sana feudatory of Nandi varman. This was perhaps about 775. 
Nandivarman also came into conflict with Jatila Paruniaka 
Nedunjadaiyan. atias Varaguijamahiraja I {765^315), the son and 
Successor of Pandya Rajasimha E. The Pallava forces sustained a 
defeat at Pcni^agadam on the south bank of the Kaveri river 
(c. 775). 

Pallavamalla sought to restrain the growbg power of the Pandya 
king by organizing a confederacy against him. He entered into an 
alliance ^viih the rulers of Kongu and Kerala as well as the Adigai- 
man of Tagadur (Dhannapuri), But the Pandya king was equal 
to the occasion, won victories in several battles, put the Adigaiman 
to flight, and captured the king of western Kongu, with many 
elephants, and sent him into confinement at Madura, annexing the 
whole of the Kongu coiuitiy to the Pindya empire. In the course 
of the war, he also penetrated far into the Pallava country and 
fixed his camp at Arasur on the banks of the Pennar in Tondainad. 
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The coalilion against him thus failed utterly, and Nandivarman 
did not succeed in his attempts to check the Pandya. 

Varaguija 1 had still other successes to his credit. He led an 
expedition into Vepad. South Travancorc, attacked the strongly 
fortified port of Vilinam and brought the country under his rule. 
He also waged successful war against the Ay chieftain of the inter¬ 
vening mountainous country who had perhaps been friendly to the 
ruler of Ve^ad- As a result of these wars. Pindya sway extended 
well beyond Tiruchirapalli into the Tanjore, Salem and Coimbatore 
districts, and all that lay south was under him. The expansion 
continued under his son and successor Srimara ^rivallabha (815-62) 
who invaded Ceylon in the reign of Sena 1 (831-51), ravaged the 
northern province and sacked the capital. Eventually Sena made 
terms with the conqueror and the Pindya forces quitted the island, 
^rimafa had next to deal with a formidable combination formed 
against him again under the leadership of the Pallavas. We must 
now turn for a while to Pallava history. 

After the failure of his plans against Varaguija, Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla continued to rule till about 795. Pallavamalla was a 
worshipper of Vishnu and a great patron of learning. He renovated 
old temples and built several new ones. Among the latter was the 
Vaikuntha-Perumal temple at Kanchipuram which contains in¬ 
scribed panels of sculpture portraying the events leading up to the 
accession of Pallavamalla to the throne. The great Vaishnava 
saint Tirumangai Alvir was his contemporary. 

Nandivarman was succeeded by his son Dantivarman 
(c. 795-845). The northern expansion of the Pandya power under 
Varaguna 1 and ^rimafa deprived Dantivarman of a considerable 
part of his territory in the south; and in addition, he had to face 
the hostility of the rising power of the Rashtrakutas. It is now 
necessary to trace the history of that power. 

Dantidurga died childless and was succeeded about 756 by his 
uncle Krishna I. He completed the overthrow of the Chilukya 
power and expanded the new kingdom in all directions. He con¬ 
quered southern Konkan and established the ^il^ra family there as 
a feudatory power. He invaded the Ganga territory, defeated 
l^ripurusha (768) and compelled him to acknowledge his suzerainty. 
Against the Eastern Chilukya kingdom of Vengi he dispatch^ an 
expedition under the crown prince Govinda II to whom VijaySdilya I 
(755-72), ruler of Vengi, made his submission without a fight 
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(769-70). Krishna who built the celebrated KailSsa temple at 
EUora, was succeeded by Govinda 11 some time between 772 and 
775. fn 777-8, Govinda co-operated with Naudivarman Pallava- 
malia in assisting ^ivamara II to gain the Gauga throne against 
the opposition of his brother, Duggamara Ercyappa, Govinda 
was an easygoing monarch and his ambitious brother Dhruvn 
planned to seize the throne for himself* Govinda sought the aid 
of the Pailava and the Ganga, and the rulers of Vengi and Malwa; 
but Dhruva defeated them and thus became Icing. How eiiactly 
Govinda ended his life is not known* Dhruva’s accession look 
place about 780 and his first task was to punish Govindu's allies. 
He caught and imprisoned ^ivamara II, and levied a tribute of 
elephants from Pallawmalla, He crossed the Vindhyas and drove 
the Gurjara king of Malwa, Vatsaraja by name, into the desert* 
He proceeded against Vengi, and Vishnuvardhana IV had to pur¬ 
chase peace by parting with some territory besides offering the 
hand of his daughter Sllamahidevi to Dhniva. Dhmva followed 
up his success in Malwa by a raid into the Gangcs-Jtimna doab 
where he met and defeated Dharmaplla of Bengal. Towards the 
close of his reign, Dhruva abdicated and made Govinda III, the 
ablest of his sons, emperor. This led to trouble soon after 
Dhruva^s death in 795-4. when Govinda III had to face the hostility 
of his disinherited brothers, particularly that of Kambha. the eldest. 
To gain suppo'it, Govinda released ^ivamara II from prison, but 
contrary to expectations that monarch threw in his lot with 
Kambha. Single-handed, Govinda defeated the confederacy of 
twelve rulers but used his victory with moderation, even reinstating 
Kambha as viceroy over Gangavadi; while Indra, a younger brother 
of Govinda who had stood by him, was rewarded with the 
viceroyalty of LSta* ^ivamiira II, however, was again put in 
prison. After putting down opposition at home Govinda HI 
carried his arms into Northern India. He Inflicted a decisive defeat 
on the Gmjara ruler of Malwa, Nagabhata II, and on his ally 
Chandragupta, of unknown identity* Malwa was annexed for a 
time to Uta* Govinda proceeded farther north and received the 
submission of Chakrayudha of Kanauj and his protector Dharma- 
pdla. his return (802) he fixed his camp at Sribhavana on the 
banks of the Narmada where a son was bom to him, the future 
^oghavarsha L From Sribhavana, he dashed across the Deccan 
mto the Pallava country (805-4>* He defeated Dantivarman, entered 
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his capita] Kdnchi and there received the submission offered by 
an embassy from Ceylon before he retired to the banks of the 
Tungabhadra and fixed his camp at Rameivara-rir/Aa. The rulers 
of Vengi, Vishnuvardhana IV, and his successor Vijayaditya II 
<808), felt the impact of Govinda’s power. Vijayilditya was a 
great fighter who earned for himself the title Narendramrigaraja 
(Lion among Kings). Govinda III created trouble for him by 
supporting his half-brother Bhima Saluki's rival claims to the 
throne of Vengi. One of the greatest monarchs of the line, 
Govinda’s achievements go far to justify the claim of his court- 
poets that after his birth the RashtrakQtas became as unassailable 
as the Yadavas after the birth of ^ri Krishna. 

To return to affairs farther south; during his fairly long reign, 
the Paliava Dantivarman found himself unable to resist the aggres¬ 
sion of the Pandyas from the south or even hold his own against 
the RashtrakOtas in the north. He w'as followed by his son 
Nandivarman III (844-66), a much abler monarch than his father, 
who organized a strong confederacy against his aggressive Pandya 
contemporary ^rimara ^rivallabha, and early in his reign inflict¬ 
ed a severe defeat on the Piindya at Tellaru in the Wandiwash 
taluk of the North Arcot district. His allies were the Gangas, the 
Cholas, and even the R&shtrakfltas. The location of the field of 
battle shows the extent to which P^dya aggression had developed, 
and this doubtless made it easy for Nandivarman to find support. 
The victory of Tellaru was a turning point. It gave Nandi the 
permanent title * Teliarcnnda ’ and was followed up by further 
successes as a result of which the PSndya forces were rolled back 
into their home country, and the Paliava army advanced as far as 
the banks of the Vaigai. in the heart of the Pdndya kingdom. 

Later, however, ^rimiijra recovered his strength and about 859 
was able to defeat Nandivarman and his confederates in a battle 
near Kumbakonam. 

Nandivarman III was undoubtedly too great a monarch to suffer 
by this defeat. Not only did he restore the Paliava power to its 
former glory, but he was also a liberal patron of literature and the 
arts in general. He is also said to have maintained a powerful 
fleet: a Tamil inscription at Takua-pa in Siam, on the opposite 
coast of the Bay. attests to his overseas connexions by mentioning 
a Vishnu temple and a tank called Avaninaranam after one of his 
titles. Nandivarman was succeeded by his son Nripatunga who 
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had become yitvaraja about 860, and whose mother was a Rushtra* 
kflta princess. Soon after his accession* the young Pallava ruler 
avenged the defeat of his father at Kumbakonam. by a decisive 
victory against the Pandyas in a battle on the banks of the river 
Ari^il, a branch of the Kaveri which enters the sea at Kiimikkal. 

Srimara^s defcai at Ari§il was not an isolated event. His aggres¬ 
sive campaigns which had earned for him the title Paracskrakoldhaia 
(ConfouDder of the Circle of his Enemies) naturally roused the 
hostility of his neighbours. Sena LI {851-85) of Ceylon» nephew 
and successor of Sena I, had allied himself with the PaXIavas and 
with a pretender to the Pandya throne. He sent an expedition 
into the Madura kingdom at about the same time as the battle of 
Ari^iL and the invasion was a complete success. The capital was 
sacked* Srimira died of his wounds, and his son Varaguijavarman II 
was enthroned in his place by the Sinhalese commander-in- 
chicf(862). 

In the RashtrakQta kingdom Govinda HI was succeeded (814), 
by his young son Amoghavaisha* also called Nnpatunga. The 
early years of the boy-king^s reign were full of trouble. There 
was a widespread rebellion of the oihcials supported by the Easicm 
Chalukya Vijay^Idltya IL and the Ganga Rilcanmlla L Amogha- 
VQTsba, however* found a loyal ally and strong protector in his 
cousin Karka of LaUt; the rebellion was suppressed and Amogha- 
vatsha was secure on his throne before 82L At no time during 
his long reign of 64 years can peace be said to have prevailed all 
over his extensive dominions. With the Eastern Chiilukyas war 
broke out again about S50 when Gunaga Vijayaditya HI* the 
grandson of Vijayaditya II and one of the ablest monarehs of his 
line* made a strenuous effort to free the Vengi kingdom from the 
Riishtrakulas* Amoghavarsha won a decisive victory in the 
sanguinary battle of Vingavalli near Stambhapuri (Kambham) in 
the Kumool district, whereafter Gunaga Vijayaditya submitted and 
remained loyal for the rest of Amoghavarsha's reign. The Ganga 
Eraya* known as also Niiimarga and Ranavikrama (837-70), son of 
R^camalla I, revolted soon after and was joined by other feuda¬ 
tories. Amoghavarsha's general Banked dealt with them success¬ 
fully; but before he could complete his task Amoghavarsha recalled 
him to the capital where other disturbances had aiiseu, in which 
the crowTi prince Krishna himself was involved* as well as the ruler 
of Ula* Dhruva I, son of that Karka who had so ably protected 
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Amoghavarsha earlier. Bankeia killed Dhruva I in battle and 
continued the war with his son Akllavarsha and his grandson 
Dhruva II. Dhruva II was, however, threatened in his rear by 
the Guijara ruler Mihira Bhoja, and some of his ow'n kinsmen had 
turned hostile to him at home. He thus thought it wise to compose 
his quarrel with Amoghavarsha in 860, and was thereby enabled to 
thwart the designs of the Guijara and his hostile kinsmen, so that 
we find him secure on his throne again in 867. 

After the recall of Bankeia, the war against the rebels in the 
Ganga kingdom was entrusted to Gut:iaga Vijayaditya who led an 
expedition into the Nolamba kingdom as its ruler Nolambadhirdja I, 
also called Mangi, had joined the rebellion. Mangi was slain in 
battle and the road to Gangav&di opened up. Then the Ganga 
army was beaten in its turn and Nitim^rga obliged to make peace. 

By temperament Amoghavarsha was a religious man who loved 
literature more than fighting. He is said to have retired from his 
court more than once to spend time in the company of Jaina 
monks. It is doubtful, however, whether he formally renounced 
Hinduism, though a small Jaina catechism entitled Prasnottara- 
ratna-nidlikd is attributed to him. He was himself an author and 
a liberal patron of authors. He is also celebrated as the maker of 
the city of MSnyakhcla, the city built to excel that of Indra. His 
palace was full of fine workmanship and included an extensive 
apartment for the royal princesses and a tank. Amoghavarsha 
was succeeded by Krishna II (880). 

The history of the Chera country during this period is still 
obscure. Apparently the land continued under the Pcrumills» 
though several rulers of different dynasties claim to have overrun 
Kerala, generally a vague assertion not supported by tangible 
evidence. We have seen that Pallava Narasimhavarman I claimed 
victory over the Cheras as also the Pilndya J^endan. Nandivarman II 
Pallavamalla allied himself with the ruler of Kerala against his 
Pandyan contemporary, Varaguna I. Other Pallav'a rulers like 
Simhavishnu and Nandivarman III also claim suzerainty over 
Kerala. Cultural contact between the Chera country and the 
Pallava court is rather well attested. The Mattavildsa of Mahcndra- 
varman became one of the favduritc theatricals of the Chilkkiyar. 
the hereditary play-actors of Malabar. In his Avantisundarf 
Kathdsard Dandin reveals a vivid knowledge of Kerala and refers 
to several learned brahmins of Kerala who visitc^ Kinchi while 
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he was in the Pallava Court. Among the Pandyas, besides ^dan, 
almost every other ruler claims success against the Chcra» as do 
also Pulakesin II, Vikramaditya I, Vikramaditya 11 and Kirti« 
varman 11 among the BadSmi Chillukyas, and Dantidurga, 
Oovinda III and Krishna 111 among the RSshtrakutas. 

One of the latest Perumils of the period was the celebrated 
Cheramin Perumal, end of the eighth and early ninth century, 
whose history is much overlaid by legend. We may doubt the 
authenticity of the story of his conversion to Isldm and his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He must have been a devoutly religious 
man as the Jains, Christians, and ^ivites, besides Muslims, 
claim him as one of their fold. His relation to SundaramOrti, 
according to $aiva legend, will be noticed later. He may 
have renounced the world, and effected a partition of his realm 
among his relatives or vassals before doing so. He seems to have 
vanished somehow about a.d. 825, the epoch of the Kollam era. 
But whether that era commemorates Cheramiin’s partition of 
Kerala or ^ankarSchiirya’s imposition of his religious prescriptions 
on that country, or the establishment of the Jewish merchant 
community in Kollam (Quilon)—other possibilities have also been 
suggested—cannot be determined yet There are epigraphical 
references which connect the era both with the appearance and the 
destruction of Kollam. 

In concluding the political history of the period we may note 
that Kalinga was throughout under the rule of the line of Eastern 
Gangas, who in spite of their name have no apparent connexion in 
this period with the Gangas of Mysore. They dated their inscrip¬ 
tions in an era of their own, beginning with the equivalent of 
A.D. 498. Their external contacts were few, though sometimes the 
politics of the Telugu country to the south under the Vishnu- 
kundins and their successors, the Eastern Chalukyas, occasionally 
forced itself on their attention. They made their submission to 
Pulakesin II (c. 620) when he invaded the eastern Deccan and later 
perhaps also to the R^htrakQta Dantidurga (c. 750). But to 
judge from their grants they generally led a peaceful existence 
without disturbing their neighbours or being troubled by them. 

In proceeding to sketch the polity of the period, emphasis should 
be laid, at the outset, on certain fundamental characteristics in the 
Indian attitude to political organization in ancient times. First, 
they looked to >the state for very little. The ruler was expected 
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to uphold the existing social order and protect it from internal 
trouble and foreign invasion, and receive as his wage the taxes 
paid by the people, particularly a sixth j>art of the produce of the 
land. The social order itself had its roots elsewhere—in revelation 
(iru/i), tradition (smriti), and the practice of the elite (dedra). The 
ruler had ordinarily little control over the numerous social, 
economic and religious concerns of the people, except by way of 
dispensing justice when dbputes were brought before him or his 
courts. The details of the daily life of the people were looked 
after by numberless autonomous groups and associations bound 
by tics of locality, caste, occupation, or religious persuasion. These 
groups generally followed custom and ancient practice though they 
were by no means unwilling to try new methods should occasion 
demand it. Each group had its own constitution, generally well- 
understood by its members, and flexible enough for meeting new 
situations. There was usually a general assembly which met rarely, 
except perhaps once a year on some definite festive or ceremonial 
occasion, and an executive body in charge of the daily routine. 
The executive was often chosen by lot from among persons possess¬ 
ing certain prescribed qualifications. Decision by majority of 
votes was not unknown, but usually the aim was to reach 
unanimous and integrated decisions by reconciling the different 
interests and points of view. Guilds of merchants like the Nani- 
de4is, the MapigrJmam and the Five Hundred of Ayyavole, 
associations of craftsmen, artisans and manufacturers like the 
braziers, oil-mongers and weavers, and of students, ascetics, temple 
servants, priests, and so on, besides the territorial assemblies of 
the village and higher divisions—all functioned more or less inde¬ 
pendently of the government of the ruler. 

Secondly, the duty of protecting society was cast by theory on 
a special class, the Kshatriyas, and by a natural and easy transition 
anyone who felt equal to the task of undertaking the rule of a 
particular area and did not hesitate to do so was more or less 
readily accepted as the ruler. Each successful adventurer became 
a king and gained respectability by maintaining a liberal court, 
patronizing learning and the arts, and causing praiastis (praises) 
to be composed in honour of himself and his fanuly. Moreover, 
aggrandizement was the recognized duty of the ruler; he had to 
be a vijigishu (one who wishes to conquer) and the general accept¬ 
ance of this ideal led to frequent wars and skirmishes resulting in 
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change in the relative pTcmJetice of the difTercni powers involved. 
Lastly, and as a consequence of these two factors, political changes 
did not have in India such profound effects on the structure of 
society and civilization as elsewhere, although the establishment 
and the continued prosperity of an empire often, indeed, meant an 
era of high endeavour and achievement in liieralun? and the arts. 

The organization which made for the coniLniiiiy of life and 
tradition, held society together, and carried it safe through the 
•Storms and turmoils of political revolution was the autonotnous. 
sclf-sufficieni village. It was the primary cell of the body politic. 
a.nd the vitality of its institutions is well-attested by hundreds of 
inscriptions from all parts of the eotiniry. Usually, it comprised 
a number of families, each occupying a house of its own in the 
residential quarter of the village, owning its own share of the ruble 
land, and enjoying privileges like the right to graze catdc and 
gather firewood in the waste land and forest lying round about 
and held in common by the villagers as a body. A Pallava grant 
mentions some land in a village as the property of the king, which 
goes directly against the view sometimes expressed that all land 
belonged to the king in the ancient Indian State, A careful record 
of boundaries of a village and of the individual estates in it was 
maintained. The villagers met periodically to consider matters of 
common concern and for the settlement of disputes and the 
administration of justice. Everywhere rural administration grew 
from timid and tentative improvisations to the more elaborate and 
compliealcd machinery of committees and officials that we find 
described in the ChoJa inscriptions of the icnih and elcvenlh 
centuries, and in this evolution the Tamil country appears to have 
been more progressive than the rest of South India. The viUage 
had a headman, variously called mutu^^a, kUdn, grdmabhdjiikQ and 
fio on, who was its leader and mediator with the royal govemmenL 
How he was appointed and whether the office was herediiary 
cannot be determined. The village eiders are also particularly 
mentioned besides the headmen and the assembly. 

From the eighth and mnih centuries A.o. three types of village 
assemblies arc traceable in Tamil inscriptions, namely, the ifr, the 
sabha, and the nagaram. The ur was the common type which 
mcludcd all classes of people who held the land in the village. 
The was an exclusively brahmin assembly of villages given 
as gifts to brahmins where all the land belonged to them. The 
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itagaram was quite another type pertaining to localities where 
traders and merchants were m a dominant position* In many 
instances the diflerent types existed side by side iu the same locality* 
Whenever necessary* there was mutual consultation among these 
different assemblies and other local associations* and the general 
rule was to consult all the interests concerned in a matter before a 
decision was taken on it. The village assembly regulated irrigation 
rights, administered charitable endowments, maintained tanks 
and roads and managed the affairs of temples, either directly or 
by means of executive officers and comnutiees working under it. 
It also made rules for regulating its own procedure. 

In the Deccan we come across many rercrences to the ttiahdJuJias 
of villages who were id charge of the local administration under 
the leadership of gdniu^as (headmen). The royal officials stood 
in closer relation to the working of the village assemblies here than 
in the more autonomous townships of the Tamil country. 

Unless specially exempted* the villages were liable to visits from 
royal ofheers for digging for salt* the manufacture of sugar and 
the arrest of culprits* They also had to supply draught bulls to 
help the progress of touring officers, besides other amenities such 
as accommodation* beds* boiled rice, milk* curds, grass* fuel* and 
green vegetables* besides free labour on specified public works. 
In addition to the land ta*it and these occasional demands from 
officials, the people were subjected to a variety of imposts, direct 
and Lndirecl- Houses and professions were taxed* market dues 
and toils on merchandise moved from place to place were collected* 
besides judicial dues and fines. Arab writers who knew western 
India well thought that the peo'plc of India were heavily la.xcdT so 
that their monarchs might have their treasuries full. To complete 
the picture* wc must note that besides these compulsory levies* 
central and local, a number of voluntary imposts for particular 
purposes such as the main ten ance of a tank, temple* feeding house, 
college or hospital were undertaken by particular corporaUons* 
mostly of merchants. 

Above the grdum was the administrative division called dluirai 
rdshtra, ndc/u, kdnunu or vishaya at different times and places* 
Rdshfra and vishaya often figure as two categories, one larger than 
She other* In the Tamil country the larger division was often 
called vafcitta^u or nian^afani. The size of these units often 
depended on accidents of history* e*g., Banamja-visbaya of the 
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BadSmi period. In this division also there was an assembly of 
ciders and a chief executive official known as deiabhdjaka^ 
ndifukkon and so on. 

Provincial offices were often held by princes of the royal family. 
This was an advantage when there was unity in the family but 
when differences arose it easily led to civil war and disruption, as 
for instance in the Ch&lukya empire of Badami during the interval 
between the death of Pulakeiin II and the accession of Vikra- 
mfiditya I. There were groups of officers charged with the 
maintenance of the peace and securing the safety of life and 
property who went by different names in different kingdo ms , 
Local policing was to some extent done by village officials. There 
were also bailiffs (sdsana sanedrin) who went about the country 
enforcing the execution of the orders of government and the decrees 
of law-courts, and they were aided in the discharge of their duties 
by a constabulary (bhaias). We hear also of a superintendent of 
the treasury (koiddhyaksha) and officers engaged in the survey and 
assessment of cultivated lands (nilakkalattdr and adhikdri). Lastly 
there were the vdyil kefpdr, i.e., hearers of oral orders issued by the 
king, also called rahasyddhikriia. They were the secretaries who 
attended on the king, listened to his orders, and subsequently wrote 
them out in proper form and had them communicated to the 
officials concerned for proper action. Such orders were called 
rdjadrdritam under the Chftlukyas and the RSshtrakatas. Besides 
village courts and caste and guild panchdyats for the settlement of 
disputes, there were law-courts called adhikararuis or dharmdsanas 
maintained by the central government for the administration of 
justice. They were presided over by state officials assisted by 
advisers learned in the law (dharmdsanahhaifas). A scene in the 
farce Mattavildsa by King Mahendravarman suggests that the 
courts were not altogether free from corruption. In the absence 
of other evidence ordeals {divya) were resorted to for proof. 

There is no clear proof of the existence of a regu lar ly constituted 
council of ministers although the mantrimarujkila (group of 
ministers) took part in the events preceding the coronation of 
Nandivarman II Pallavamalla. 

The king was the head of the state, the fountain of honour 
judge, and leader of the armed forces. The early kings in this 
period called themselves dharmamahdrdjddhirdjas^ in token of their 
active promotion of Vedic dharma as against Buddhism and Jainism 
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which h^d made much headway ui the country in the earlier period, 
but there were Juina monarchs atso^ particulariy among the Caugas. 
The kings specially favoured the particular religious creed they 
professed but never sought to impose it on all their subjects; rather 
they patronized as a rnatter of policy all the other creeds* After 
a political revolution, social and economic stability was ensured, by 
express proclamations that all pre-existing rights of property and 
the charitable foundations would ha respected by the new rulers. 

Succession to the ihronc was usually hereditary in the eldest 
male line. Princes were educated according to the best standards 
of the lime in literature, law, philosophy and the martial arts, and 
trained in administrative positions suited to their capacities and 
tastes. The attempt of Mangale^ to shut Pulakesin II, for whom 
he acted as regent, permanently out of his rights met with a deserv¬ 
ed failure as public opinion supported Pulakesin. The success of 
VikramSdilya in chexiking the disruption of the Chalukya empire 
after the death of Pulakeiin II has also been noticed above, and 
Vikramfiditya was not the eldest son of Pulakesin. The choice of 
Nandivarman U as king from a coliatera] branch when succession 
failed in the main line may also be recalled. The history of the 
Rashtrakutas and of the Eastern Ch^ukyas was marr^ by a 
number of disputed successions and civil wars. Among the latter 
this was accentuated by the interfereacc of the R^htmkutas. The 
choice of Govinda HI for succession by Dhruva led inevitably to 
a civil war started by his eldest son Kambha whose claims had 
been passed over, but the event justihed the choice of Govinda 
for rule. 

Each royal family had its own banner (dhvaja) and seal 
mentioned prominenily in their inscriptions. The royal palace was 
mamtained in great state, and elephants and horses captured in 
w^ar were exhibited at the palace gate. Queens occupied a posidoa 
of equal imporUmce with the king. :^ilabha|tarika, Dhruva^s wife, 
bore the imperial titles Farijmeivari and Parofnabhafldrikd, made 
grants of land at her own will, and issued her own orders to the 
executive officers of government. Rangapataka, the wife of 
PalJava Rujasimho, interested herself in the construction of the 
Kailasanatha temple. 

Though the king was in theory an autocrat, there were several 
modifying factors in practice. All the members of the royal 
family shared in the administration as far as possible and had 
11 
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opportunities of infiuencing the king's policy* Then there were the 
high officials of the sintc, some of whose offices were hereditary and 
who commanded the respect of the monarch by their descent, 
ability, and character* The presence of numerous feudatory 
monarchs and the domination of social life by the numerous 
corporate organizations spoken of above went far to mitigate the 
bad consequences of the rule of incapable or misguided sovereigns. 
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chAlukyas of BADAMI 

Juyasinaha 1 

I 

Raiiaraga 

Pulaieim I 543,4-566 


Kirtivarman I 566/7-597/8 MmpileL 597/8-609/10 


PulaLciin II Vishnuvardhaaa Jayasimha 
609/10-642 


rr ^ n r i. 

Chaodriditya Adityavarma ViLramaditya Jayasimha Ambcri 

654/5-681 

Vinayadilya 

681-696 

-■ I 

Vijayidiiya 

696-733/34 

I 

VikTamdditya II 
733/4-744/45 


Kirtivarman II 
744/5-55 
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PALLAVAS 
Siroha- or Nandivarman 

I-^ 

1. Simhavishnu (aj[>. 574-600) 

2. Mahendravarman I (A.D. 600-630) 

3. Narasimhavannaa I (630-668) 

4. Mahendravarman II (668-670) 

5. Parameivaravannan I (670-680) 

6. Narasimhavarman II (680-720) 

^ I 

7. Parameivaravannan II Mahendravarman* III 

(720-731) 8. Nandivarman II 

(731-795) 

9. Dantivarman . 
(795-845) 

10. Nandivarman 111 
(844-866> 

11. Nripatungavarman 
,(855-896> 

12. AparSjita 
1:879-897) 


Bhimavarman 

BuddLavarman 

Adityavarman 

Govindavarman 

Hirapyavarman 
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]. Ka^ungoa (590-620) 

2. Mir^vamiaa Avanil&l^tna^i (620-645) 

3. Sendaix (654-670) 

4. Ankfsari Mjlravarmaa (670-700) 

I ■ 

5. KOcca^aiyaa (7CX1-730) 

6. Maravarman Riljasimha I (730-76^ 

7. Ja(i]a Parintaka Ne^unja^ajyaa (756-815) 

] 

8. Srimfifa Srivallabha (815-862) 

^ I 

9. Varagunavannan It (862-880) 

10. Par^Dtaka Vlran^riyana (880^900) 

LI* Maiavarman R^jaslmha U (900-920) 




CHAPTER IX 


THE BALANCE OF TWO EMPIRES 

General outline—Vijayitaya, Cbola Adltyj! T—battle of Sri Purambiyanw 
overthrow of Pallavu Apar^ita—PaTtntuka J aod bis conquests—Ra&hlrakuia 
Krishna 11—battle of Valtala—Indra IH, Go^inda IV. AmojihQvarsha 111^ 
and Krishna HI — [ovasion of Cbola country—tNittle of TakkOlam—rcsulls— 
Vengi and Malwa-^Khottiga, Karka 11+ rise of ChiUufcya Taita II — Cbola 
affairs after Parilntaka I—R^ar^a 1 and his work—TaiLa II and Paramdras— 
Satydiraya — Ver^ affairs—^alukya<!boUi war—ervd of Rdjar&ja's reijpn—- 
RAjeodra 1 — VitramililLtya V, Jayasimlia II — his interest in Vengi alfairs and 
Wars with Riikndra—Chola expedition pgatnst Sri Vijaya—end of RAjendra^s 
reign — Some^vara 1 — his policy in Vengi and wars with Cholas RdjAdhiraja 1, 
RAjendra It, and Vlrariijcndrti—end of SoiTieivnra 1 — Somedvara 11—ambitious 
policy of VikmmAditya VI as YuvarJiJa — death of VTrardjendra — Adhirflyendra, 
revolution, accession of Kuloltunga (, and of VlhrairLildiiya—end of Chola 
power in Ceykui — revolt in Ptndya and Kerala suppressed—embassy to Chiiui 
—Vengi — Vikranidditya suppresses the Hoysaii revolt—and takes Vengi— 
estimate of Kulottunga I—Vitiama Chola—Somelvara HI — Rajari^ja 11, Kulot- 
ninga 11. RAjidhiraja IJ —civil war in PAndya country, and Chola and Sinhalese 
intercession—Kulottunga HI—his Ptndya campaigns—rise of Hoysala Vishnu- 
vardhana under lagadckamalla H and Tads HI—KAkatTyas^ — Kalacurl Bijjala 
—Semesvara IV — YAdavas and Uoysalos put an end to ChAlutya power— 
wan of Kulottunga Ul in the Telugu country. 

Polity—monarchy—royal household — officials — administrative divisions — 
taxes—rural autohomy—justice—police—condition of the people. 

The emergence of the Chola power from obscuiity+ its rise to an 
imperial position and its conflicts-^hTst with the Riishtrakutas 
from beyond the Tungabhadra and later with iheir sucecssOTS+ the 
Chaltikyos of Kalyani—fomi the dominant features tsf the history 
of the next 350 years (850-1200), The whole country south of the 
Tungabhadra was united and held as one state For a period oJ two 
centuries and more. The power of the new empire was proclaimed 
to the eastern world by the celebrated expedition to the Canges 
which Rajcndra 1 undertook and by the overthrow after an 
unprecedented naval war of the maritime empire of Srf Vijaya. as 
well as by the repeated * embassies ’ to China, In their wars with 
their enemies across the Tungabhadra, the Cholas were generally 
aided by the Eastern Chalukyas. a dynasty which drew closer and 
closer to the Cholas by marriage alliances until at last, in 1070+ 
one ruler occupied both the Chola and the Vengi thrones. The 
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result of this union was an Lnteitsificatioa of the hostility of the 
W^estem Ch^lukyas* Towards the close of the twelfth century, the 
two major powers had become thoroughly exhausted by their con¬ 
flicts and were on their decline, SitialJcr powers standing in a 
subordinate relation to them were beginiung to show new vigour 
and getting ready to take advantage of the weakening of their 
suzerains and proclaim their indcpcndencc—the Pandyas in the 
ejitricme south, the Hoysalas in Mysore* and ihe Yadavas and the 
Kakatlyas in the northern Deccan. 

The Cholas built up a remarkably elScient adinmistrative system 
which combined vigorous ceniml control with a very large measure 
of local autonomy. The great temples of Tanjorc and Gangai- 
kondaiolapuram as also those of D^ra^urani and Tribhuvarti, 
not to speak of numerous smaller temples elsewhere* attest to 
this day the grandeur and the excellence of Chola architecture 
and sculpture. Other fine arts Like painting, music, and dancing 
were liberally patronized. Literature Nourished much more than 
ever before. 

The capture of Tanjoic by Vijayalaya* some lime before 850, 
and his founding of a temple there to the goddess Nishumbha- 
sOdini (Durga) were the first steps in the rise of the Chola power. 
He was perhaps a Pallava feudatory at the time* and he must have 
wrested Tanjore from the Muttarayar who had transferred their 
allegiance from the Pal lava to the Pandya. The success of Vijaya- 
laya meant ihc weakening of Ptndya influence north of the Kaveri 
and the strengthening of the power of Nripatunga who by the 
victory of Ariiil had already retrieved the PaUava power from the 
disgrace it had suffered from Srimaia SrivTillabha (see p, 154), 

Now his successor, the Pandya Varagunavarman ll, invaded the 
Chola country to check the growing Pallava influence. This 
invasion began well enough, and IduvaJ* a viLLage on the north 
bank of the Kaveri in the Chola country* was reached (c. 879)* 
But Varagupavannan soon came up against a formidable combi¬ 
nation. The forces that opposed him were led by Aparajita, the 
son of Nripatungavannajl* who had become yuvarajUt the Chola 
Aditya I, who had succeeded VijayilLlaya about 871, and the Canga 
Prilhvipati I who responded to the call from the Pallava monarch* 
A decisive battle was fought at ^ri Pupimbiyam near Kumbakonam 
in &S0, and the Fdndyan monarch suffered a crushing defeat, 
although Prithvipaii I lost his life in the battle, Aditya I was not 
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only allowed to keep what his father had taken from the Mutta- 
rayar, but some new territory was added to it by his grateful 
PalJava overlord- Aditya however* did not rest content with a 
subordinate position. He planned and carried out the overthrow 
of the efletc power of his suzerain. He invaded: TondaimandalanL, 
and in a battle that ensued he pounced upon AparSjita when he 
was mounted on an elephant and slew him* That was the end of 
Pallava rule in Tondainiid, and the whole of the Paliava kingdom 
now became Chola territory which henceforth bordered on that of 
the Rashtrakutas (897). The Canga Prithvipati 1(, grandson of 
Prithvipati I* soon afterwards acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Aditya* Aditya next conquered the Kongu country also, perhaps 
from the Pandya ruler Parantaka Viranarayana (380-900)* the 
younger brother and successor of Varaguiiavarman. Aditya was 
on friendly terms with the contemporary Chem ruler Sthdijuravi* 
whose daughter was married to his son Paraniaka. He is said to 
have built uU stone temples of Siva on both banks of the Raveri 
from the Sahyadri to the sea. He died at Tondaim^nad near 
Kalahasti* and a temple was erected over his remains by his pious 
son Parantaka, who succeeded him on the throne in 907 and ruled 
for forty-eight years. The best part of his reign was marked by 
increasing success and prosperity, although it ended in disaster and 
gloom brought about by the hostility of the Rashtrakdias which 
began to punue him almost from the beginning* Soon after his 
accession, as early as 910, he invaded the Piindyaii conn try and 
assumed the title Maduraikonda (‘ Capturer of Madura The 
Pandyan ruler at the time, Maravarman Rajasimha 11 (9I>0-20), the 
son of Parantaka Vlranarayana, appealed for help to Kassapa V, 
ruler of Ceylon, who sent an army to his aid. In due course, 
howex'er, Parautaka defeated the combined armies at the battle of 
Vefliir. Rajasimha had to flee to Ceylon and the Chola conquest 
of the PSndya country was completed soon after. After slaying 
m Ceylon for some years, Rajasimha left his crown and all his 
wealth behind, and betook himself to Kerala* the home of his 
mother* Some years later, in the reign of Udaya IV of Ceylon 
(940-53), Parantaka made an unsuccessful attempt to capture the 
insignia of the Pandyan king. His failure was remembered and 
made up for several years later by his powerful descendant Rajendra I. 

While the Pandyan conquest was in progress, Parantaka had to 
encounter an invasion from the RashtrakOta Krishna II who had 
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succeeded Amoghavai^ha in SEO. With th^ aid, of his Lata feuda- 
tory and kinsman, SCrtslma 11 successfully resisted an iavaslon by 
the Guijara ruler Bhoja 1 and soon after abolished the viceroyalty 
of Lata, extending his own direct rule into that country. His 
attempt to subjugate the powerful Ven^ ruler GunagaViJayaditya Ill 
ended in disaster. He had to seek refuge in the court of his 
father'iU'law, the Chedi king Kakkala, whither the Eastern 
Chalukya general Pandaranga pursued him. The war ended when 
Krishna submitted to VijayMilya, in return for which his capital 
and kingdom were restored to him. He renewed the conflict, 
however, after the death of Cupaga VijayiSditya III, in 892, and 
invaded Vengi before the new ruler ChfiJukya Bhima I, a nephew 
of Vijayuditya, could celebrate his coronation. Chalukya Bhima 
was defeated and taken prisoner, but soon regained his freedom., 
cleared the country of the Rashtrakuta forces and duly crowned 
himself king. Some years later Krishna made another unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to reduce Vengi, but was beaten in tw^o battles 
at Niravadyapura and FeruvangOru, 

One of Krishna’s daughters married the Chola monarch Aditya f 
and bore him a son calJcd Kannaradeva. When Farantaka became 
king, at the death of Aditya I, and prince Kannam was kept from 
the throne, Krishna espKiuscd the cause of his grandson and invaded 
the Chola territory with the assistance of the Banas and Vaidxunbas, 
Parantnka was assisted by the Ganga ruler Prithvlpati II, and a 
decisive battle was fought at Valla la, modem Tiruvallam in the 
North Arcot district, which ended in disaster for Krishna and his 
allies. The Bunas lost their territory, which was handed over to 
Priihvipati 11, and the Vaidumbas also suffered for the support 
they had oflered. The RashtmkQia war took place before 916. 

From about 940 Farantaka began to experience increasing diffi¬ 
culty in defending his empire. His loyal feudatory, Prithvipaii 11, 
was no morci and as Butuga 11, the ruling Ganga monarch, had 
married a Riishtrakilta princess (the sister of Krishna 111) the 
alliance between Gangas and Rilshtrakdtas became closer. Those 
Banas and Vaidumbas whom the Chola had uprooted were also 
by the side of the Rashtrakuta ruler. To meet the expected trouble 
from the norpi-wcst frontier of his kingdom, Farantaka stationed 
his eldest son Raj^ditya there with a large army including an 
elephant corps and some cavalry, and sent another son, Arikula- 
kesari, to assist him. 
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We mu$t now turn once more to RashtrakOta history, Krishna IL 
was succeeded by his grandson Endra Ell about 915, Even as yuvs^ 
rdja, Indra had checked an invasion, from the North by the 
Paramara ruler Upendra of Malwa, Upendra sought to take 
advantage of the preoccupation of Krishna El in the Chola war 
and invaded the Rilshtrakuta kingdom. Indra defeated him, and 
compelled him to acknowledge Rashtrakfha suzerainty. After his 
accession, Indra waged successful war against the Pratlham ruler, 
MahipaJa 1 of Kanauj (911-43), Mahipaia lost his kingdom for a 
while though he recovered it later, with the aid of the Chandela 
ruler, Harshadeva. Towards Vengi, Endra folJowcd the usual 
policy of setting up opposition to the ruling king Amma I who, 
however, held his own and ruled the kingdom for seven years tilE 
926. Bui his death was followed by a period of confused succession 
disputes which gave indra 111 occasion to bring the bulk of the 
Vengi country under ihe occupation of his officers and nobles for 
a period of seven years. Endm was succeeded by his son Amogha- 
varsha II in 927, After a reign of only three years, he fell a victim 
to the foul play of his ambitious younger brother Govinda IV, 
a dissolute and incompetent ruler, who in his turn was removed 
from the throne by his feuduTOries who bestowed the kingdom on 
Baddcga Amoghavarsha Ill, a half-brother of Indra llf. Amogha- 
varsha III was a gentle and peaceful monarch, but not so his young 
and energetic son Krishna III, whom he made yuvardja. By waging 
war against Rucamalla, Krishna enabled his brother-m-law, 
Butuga It, to attain the Ganga throne. He became king at the 
deaih of his father m 939. Whhin a few years thereafter he 
naturally thought of paying off old scores against the Chola power 
and was urged to the task by the insistence of the Banas and 
Vaidumbas and perhaps also of Butuga II, With Butuga he 
invaded the Chola kingdom and won a decisive victory (949) in a 
battle at Takkdlam, six miles to the south-east of Arkonam, in 
which Butuga killed Rajadiiya with a well-aimed arrow when he 
was on elephant-back. Even this decisive battle did not mean the 
collapse of all resistance to Krishna's advance, however, and he 
still had some yeats of hard fighting before he could establish himself 
in the South. Eventually he succeeded in CKCcupyiog a large part 
of the northern half of the Chola empire and established his 
own men in the rule of that country. He assumed the title * Con¬ 
queror of Kacci (Kanchi) and Tanjai (Tanjorc)^ and thus caused 
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the Chola empire a rude shock at the close of Paramaka’s reign^ 
Indeed, it almost ceased to exist as its vassakm the south took advan¬ 
tage of its disasters in the north and proclaimed their independence. 

Like most of his predecessors Krishna III fontented trouble in 
Vengi by setting tip against Amma U, his eider halLbrothCT» 
D^nilrnava and two princes of a collateral branch, Bfldapa and 
T3la IL With many interruptions Amma continued to hold on to 
his kingdom until 970 when he was slain in a battle by Danamava. 

Towards the close of his reign, about 963, Krishna invaded 
Northern India and compelled the Paramara ruler, Harsha Siyaka 
of Malwa, once more to acknowledge RashtrakCita suzerainty. In 
this expedition Krishna was ably assisted by the Ganga Marasimha, 
son of Bfltuga IL An able soldier and generous friend, Krishna 
would appear to have lacked statesmanship, for his policy stored 
up trouble for his successors. He unduly encouraged the Cangas 
and irritated the Paracniras without being able to subjugate them. 
He was reckless in awarding fiefs {ai^uga jivitaj to his Lieutenants 
as when he gave the province of Tardaviidi in the heart of the 
empire to AhavamaLla Tatlaparasa of the Satyasraya family, some 
lime before 965. 

Krishna HI was succeeded by his halTbrother Khottiga early 
in 967, In his reign, the Paramara Harsha Siyaka invaded the 
Rashirakuta kingdom after defeating its forces on the banks of 
the Narmada and sacked the capital Manyakhcta (Malkhed) in 
972-3, Once more Marasimha II assisted his overlord in regaining 
the capital after the Paramara forces withdrew. Khottiga died 
soon after the Paramara raid, and was followed by his nephew 
Karka II (973). He was dethroned within a few months by the 
ChaLukya, Taila H, who had been biding his time ever since he got 
Tardavadi for his fief from Krishna IIL Later Lradiiion hailed 
Taiia as an incarnation of the Lord ^ri Krishna who fought 108 
battles against the race of Ratta demons and captured 88 fortresses 
from them, Taila^s success was the beginning of the Chalukyan 
empire of Kalygjii. Marasimha 11 made a futile attempt to revive 
R^shtrakuta power by setting up Indra IV, the issue of a son of 
Krishna Hi by a sister of Marasimha himself, Marasimha killed 
himself by starvation (saltekhanp) in 975, His feudatory Pancila- 
deva who claimed sovereignty over the whole country south of the 
Krishna river was also killed by Taiia in battle. Indra IV also 
performed saliekhana in 982. 
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In the Chola kingdom, the thirty years (955-85) that foHowed 
the dose of Parantaka s reign formed a period of weakness and 
confusion. His Jinmediate successor was his son Gandaraditya, 
who with his queen ^mbiyan-mabiidevi claims a bigger place in 
the domain of religion than of politics. At his death in 957, the 
Chola kingdom had shrunk to the size of a small pruicipality, and 
Krishna Hi still continued in occupation of TondaimandaiauL 
Gandaridiiya's brother Arinjaya had a short reign (956-7) and 
w^ succeeded by his son Sundara Chola Parantaka II (957-73}, 
His young son Aditya H was made yuvard/a almost at the begin- 
niag of the reign. Sundara Chola turned his nltenlion to the souths 
where \Tra Pandya claimed independence after defeating a Chola 
king, probably Gandaraditya. As usual, the Pandya had Mahindal V, 
ruler of Ceylon, as his ally. In the war that followed, Sundara 
Chola defeated Vira Pandya in two battles; Aditya 11 killed Vira 
Pandya on the second occasion. Sundara Chola^s forces also 
invaded Ceylon (959}. These wars in the south did not result in 
the re-establishment of the Chola power there, but belter success 


seems to have attended Sundara’s attempts in the north. He is 
said to have died in 973 in his golden palace at Katichi while still 
engaged in directing campaigns in the north. His last years were 
clouded by a tragedy. Uitama Chola, son of GandaradJtya, con¬ 
spired to murder the ymuFdJa Aditya 11 (969), and then compelled 
the aggrieved father to recognize him as heir-apparent in preference 
to his own younger son Arumoli (afterwards Rijaruja 1). Uttama 
Chola accordingly became king at Sundara’s death (973). By then the 
bulk of Tondaimandalara had been recovered from iheRashtrukOtas 
for the Choia empire. The RashtrakDtas had given place to Taila H 
Chalukya who claims a victory against Uitama Chola about 980, 

The real greatness of the Chola empire dates, however, from the 
accession of Arumolivarman, who crowned himself as Rajaraja in 
the middle of 985. The thirty years of. his rule constitute the 
fommiive period of Choia imperialism. A relatively small state 
at his aocttsion. hardly recovering from the effects of the Rashtra- 
kuia in vasion, the Chola kingdom grew under him into an extensive 
and well-knit empire efficiently organized and administered, rich in 
rcsoufMs, and possessed of a powerful standing army and navy 
well tned and equal to the greatest enterprises. 

RSiaraja began his conquests by attacking the conrederalion 
between the nilets of the Rindya and Kerala kingdoms and of 
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Ceylon, In two campsiigns he destroyed the Pandyas and conquer¬ 
ed the haughty Keraiu kings by attacking KiindalQr and VilmanL 
In a third campaign, a naval expedition, he overrau the northern 
part of Ceylon, forcing Mahinda V to take refuge in the hill country 
in the south-east of the Island. Anttnidhapura was destroyed, and 
Polonnamva became the capital of a Choi a province. Elsewhere 
Gangapildi, Nolambapadi, and Tadigalpadi, all parts of modem 
Mysore, were conquered and annexed, which [ntensihed the con¬ 
flict with the new power of the Chdlukyas under Taila 11. The 
first battle fought in 992 went against the Cholas. Raja raja's 
chief enemy, however, was Satyairaya, the son and successor of 
Taila IL Before recounting their trial of strength we must now 
turn for a while to Chalukyan history, 

After the overthrow of the Rashtmkula power, TaiJa H, who 
ruled from Manyakheta, spent several years consolidating his sway 
in the western Deocan over the whole area between the Narmada 
and the Tungabhadra. When Paramara Munja of Malwa invaded 
his kingdom from the north, he defeated him and put him to death 
after some years of confineinent during which he developed a 
liaison with Miinalavati, the sister of Taila If, and was subjected 
to many humiliations. In all his wars TaiJa was assisted by his 
elder son Satyairaya who became king after his death in 997. 
Satyairaya continued the aggressive policy of his father, his chief 
enemy being the rising Chola power under Rajarftja who was 
establishing a strong hold on the eastern Deocan by active inter¬ 
vention in the aflairs of the Vengi kingdom. 

In Vengi, Dinarnava had a short and troubled rule for three 
years, at the end of which he was slain in battle (973)'by the Telugu 
Choda chief, Jaia-Choda fihima, probably a grandson of Chalukya 
Bhima II, Danamava"^s sons sought refuge in exile w'hile Ja|a- 
Choda Bhima ruled the Vengi kingdom for twenty-seven years 
(973-l(X)0), the period described as an interregnum in later Hastem 
Chalukya inscriptions. Bhima imposed his suzerainty on the 
Eastern Gajigas of Kalinga and the Vaidumbas, He finally invaded 
Tondaimandalam and started a war against Rajarija I because he 
had received Dhnaraava’s exiled sons, given his daughter Kundavai 
in marriage to the younger, and promised to restore the elder 
(^ktivarman I) to his ancestral throne. Jaih-Chodu Bhima was 
defeated and taken prisoner, so that the way became clear for 
^ktivaxmau to start his rule in the Vengi kingdom, though only 
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as a subordJnaie of ilie great Chola monarch who had helped 
Mni._ 

Unable to brook LhU extension of Chola power into the eastem 
Deccan, Saiyisraya invaded Vengi in 1006j his general Bayala- 
nambi reducing the forts of Dhanyakataka {Dhaonikota) and 
Yanamadaia to ashes, and established himself in Chebrolu in the 
Guntur districi. feting on the prineiple that attack is the best 
form of defence,. kRajaraja ordered his son Rijcndra to invade 
Western Chalukya at the head of a sirong army (1007), Rdjendra 
marched up to Doniir in the Bijapur district and, in the words of a 
Chalukya inscription^ * plundered the entire country,, slaughtering 
women, children and brahminsHe also captured BanavAsi and 
a good part of the Raichur doab„ and sack^ M^yakheta, At 
the same time another section of the army operating from 
Vengi advanced on KoUipakkai (Kulpak), 45 miles north-west of 
Hyderabad, and captured its fortress, Satyasraya was thus com¬ 
pelled to withdraw his forces from Vengi and only with difficulty 
succeeded in freeing his country of the Chola army, which retired 
behind the Tungabhadra with much booty. 

Towards the close of his reign Raja raja conque red and annexed 
the Maldives, He formally installed Rajendra as yavardja in 1012. 
The magnificent Siva temple Rajaraje^vara at Tanjorc, completed 
in 1010, fittingly oamniemoratcs the glory of his reign which came 
to an end with his death in 1014. Raja raja encouraged Mara 
Vijayottungavarman, the Sailendra ruler of Sri Vijaya (Palembang) 
and Kafaha (Kedah) across the Bay, to build a Buddhist vihdra at 
Negapatam, The vihdra was j^led Cud^ani vihdra after the 
father of the ruler of Sri Vijaya^ 

L Rajendra l^vas a worthy son^f his father, andj raised the Chola 
empire to the position of being the most extensive and most 
respected Hindu state of his time. Early in his reign (1018) he 
installed his son Rajadhiraja I as yuvardja. He invaded Ceylon 
and completed the conquest of the Island begun by his father. 
Mahinda V was taken prisoner and transported to the Chola 
country where he died twelve years later. Thereafter his son 
Kassapa became the centre of Sinhalese resistance against the Tamil 
power, and after a war of six months in which a great number of 
Tamils were killed by the Sinhalese forces, he made himself king 
of the southern half of the island, Rohana, and ruled as Vitrama- 
bahu I for twelve years from 1&29. 
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Rajendm made a triiunphal march at the head of his army 
through the P^dya and Kcmla countries^ and appointed one of 
his sons as viceroy over both with the title Chola-Pandya, Madura 
being the headquarters of the new vkeroyalty. About 1020-]^ 
Rajcndra had to turn his attention once more towards the Western 
Chilliikya. 

Satyilraya was succeeded in 1003 by his nephew Vikramaditya V 
who after a short and unevenifuJ reign was followed by his brother 
Jayasimha it in 1015.' Jayasimha had to fight on many fronts. 
The Paramiira Bhoja of Malwa^ wanting to avenge the fate of 
Munja.^ invaded the Chalukya kingdom from the north and for 
some years occupied Lata and portions of Konkan. After hard 
lighting Jayasimha succeeded with the aid of his loyal feudatories 
in recovering the terrixory occupied by Bho}a. But it was the 
Chola Rajendra who was his most formidable enemy. Soon after 
his accession, Jayasimha tried to retrieve the Losses sustained in 
the wars of Satyiiiraya and for a time dreumsiances seemed to 
favour him, R3.jendra being busy with the conquest of Ceylon and 
the settlement of Pandya and Kerala^ In Vengi, Vjmaladitya, who 
had succeeded his brother ^aktivarman I in 1011, cither retired 
from the throne or died in 1013, Jayasimha 11 supported the 
clainxs of Vijay^ditya VII to succeed him against those of Rajaraja, 
another of VimaUiditya's sons by his Chola queen Kundavai, In 
the pursuit of this plan Jayasimha crossed the Tungabhadm and 
occupied Bellary and possibly even a part of Gangavadi. In Vengi, 
Vijayaditya captured Vijayav^d^ (Bezwada) and made it impossible 
^ for his rival Rdjaraja to celebrate his coronation. But then 
Rajendra soon turned his attention actively against Jayasimha and 
put two forces simultaneously in the held, one marching into the 
Raichur doab and the other into Vengi for the relief of Rujarujar- 
In the west Jayasimha was defeated in a battle at Mask], but this 
led to no further aggression on the part of Rajendra, the Tunga- 
bhadra being recognized tneitiy as the boundary between the two 
kingdoms. In Vengi the Chola forces defeated Vijayaditya in 
seveml battles, took possession of the country on behalf of Rajarija 
and proceeded farther north into KaLinga^ probably because the 
Eastern Ganga ruler of that^country, MadfiukamiLmava fiOl^JS), 
had sided with Jayasimha. After punishing him the army went 
stUl farther north for a grand military display in the form of an 
expedition to the valley of the Ganges. But with the departure of 
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the Chola army to the norths ttaublc broke out in the rear and 
threatened its eommuirications. To meet the siiuaiian Rajendra I 
marched towards the north and encamped on the banks of the 
Godavari. He tried to secure the line of return for his army which 
had advanced to the Ganges^ and celebrated the coronation of his 
nephew Riljamja with due pomp on 16 August 1022* The victorious 
army from the north joined him soon after^ and he returned to the 

the wilds of the Tiruchirapalh district 

sent a large naval expedition against 
the kingdom of Sri Vijaya.^.^Fi.VipyaL wan the powerful maritime 
state which ruled the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra^ Java and the 
neighbouring islands and controlled the sea routes from India to 
China. The relations between Sri Vijaya and the ChoLa empire 
had bt^n quite friendly In the time of RSjarSja and m the early 
years of Rajendra's reign^ The Chola monarchs sent embassiesp 
partly diplomatic and partly commercial^ u* China whkh reached 
that country in 1016, 10J3, and 1077. [^Rajendra^s war against 
Sri Vijaya (1025) occurred between the dates of (he first and second 
embassies to China. Whether it was rendered, necessary by an 
attempt on Sri Vijaya^s part to obstruct the Chola intercourse 
with China or was simply the result of Rajendra'^s desire to win 
glory by extending hjs digvijaya to the countries across the sea, we 
cannot say. Whatever the reason^hs expedition was a complete 
success. I Kadaram (Katliha) and the capital 5ri Vijaya itself went 
sacked 'and king Sangrdma Vijayotlungavarman^ M^ra Vijayot* 
tungavamian^s successor, was taken captive. i The campaign 
apparently ended with the restoradon of the kingdom to its ruler 
subject to his acknowledging Chola suzerainty, A fragmentary 
Tamil inscription from Sumatra bearing the date 108£ shows that 
active intercourse between the Chola kingdom and Sri Vijaya was 
maintained continuously for several generations!!^ 

Rebellions in the Pandya and Kerala kingdoms called for strong 
action in the course of a fairly extensive campaign conducted by 
the yuvaraja Rajadburaja, and several princes of the two rebel royal 
families were cither put to death or forced to seek refuge in flighL 
There was trouble in Ceylon also, where Vikiamabahu kept up 
the war against the Tamils, and forced Rajadhirija to lead an 
expedition against hhn in 1041 After Vikramabahu‘s deaths 
which occurred about that time, anarchy supervened outside the 


new capital that was rising^in 
-j=-Caoga]kondai6lapurdn^ 

( Very soon after, Rajendra 
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Chola province, and Sinbakse advienturers, dispossessed Indian 
princes from the Pandyan country and a certain Ja^tipala from 
distant Kanauj asserted authority over portions of the Island. They 
all had this in common however, that they led nsings against the 
Chola power and suffered for it. 

In the closing years of Rajendra’s reign war broke out once 
more with the Western Chalukyas and the affairs of Vengi were, 
as usual, involved in it. In the Chalukyan kingdom Jayasimha II 
was succeeded by his son, Somc:^vara 1 Ahavamalla (1042). He 
rcmovcrl the capital from Manyakbcia to KaJyani, adorning it 
with many new buildings and generally adding to the amenities 
of the new capital. He continued the war begun by his father 
against the Bhoja of Malwa, and received his submission after a 
raid on his capital DhUrd, He extended his power across 
Vidarbha and part of modern Madhya Pradesh, into Kosala 
and Ralinga, and imposed his sovereignty on the N^gavamsl ruler 
Dh^avarsha of Ca^akuta. Et deserves to be noted that the 
Kakatiya chieRain Prola 1 and his son Beta assisted Someivara in 
his wars, and received from him as fief the Anumakouda Visbaya, 
in another direction Someivara attacked Vengi and thus ehalienged 
the Chola power. In Vengi Rajaraja had no peace after his coro¬ 
nation in 1022, His halFbrother Vijayilditya renewed his struggle 
for the throne, perhaps with the aid of Chalukya Jayasimha II, 
drove Rajaraja out of Vengi, and made himself king (1031) with 
the title Vishnuvardhana VijayUditya VH; but by 1035 Raja raja 
had regained his kingdom, Vijayaditya sought refuge in the 
Western Chalukya court where he was received with open arms 
and entertained royally, Somes varans invasion of Vengi was under¬ 
taken ostensibly in furtherance of the claims of Vijayaditya and 
news of it quickly reached Rajcndra I. The king was too old to 
take the field himself, his son Riljadhiraja was engaged in the 
south, so a trusted Brahmin general, assisted by three able 
lieutenants, was ordered to go to Rujaraja^s relief. The Chola 
army engaged the enemy in a sanguinary' but indecisive battle at 
Kalidindt. Meanwhile iRiijendra I died and was succeeded by 
Rilj^dhiraja I (1044)^ He w'as eager to restore Chola power in 
Vengi, and himself led an expedition into the Telugu country soon 
after he ascended the throne. He defeated the Western Chalukya 
forces in a battle at Dannada (Dhilnyakataka) on the Krishna 
and compelled Vikramiidjlya, Somesvara^s son, and Vijayaditya, 
12 
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Rajanija's rival, to retreat in disorder. He then entered Western 
Chalukyan territory and set fire to the important fort of Kollipakkai 
(Rulpak). These successes enabled Rajaraja to breathe freely 
for a time. They were followed by campaigns on the western front 
where the Chola forees captured several generals and feudatories 
of the Chalukyas, demolished the Chnlukya palace in the city of 
KampLlii and inflicted a defeat on the enemy in a pitched battle at 
Pundur on the banks of the Krishna. Crossing that river, the 
victorious camp of the Chola was fixed at Yctagiri (Yadgir), where 
a pillar of victory with the tiger emblem on it was planted. After 
more lighting, the Chalukya capital Kalyani was itself sacked, and 
Rajadhiraja performed the fifdbhisheka (coronation of victor) in the 
enemy capital and assumed the title ^ Vijayariljendra'. A fine image 
of a dvdrapdiaka which used to be at the entrance to the Dariiiuram 
temple fTanjore district) and has since been removed to the Tanjore 
Art Gallery, bears the Tamil Inscription:" the dvdrapdiaka brought 
by U^aiydr ^ri Vijayarijendradeva after burning Kalyanapuram 

Before 1050, Somesvara succeeded in driving the Chola forces 
out of his territory. He also re-established hh influence in Vengl 
and compelled Ryjarija to acknowledge his suzerainty in the place 
of that of the Cholas. Lastly, he sent a counter-expedition into 
Choh territory which returned after making a dash against K3nchi, 
These successes w'erc only spurs to ftiriher effort on the part of 
Rajadhiraja, although, for reasons not now clear, he did not make 
any attempt to recover Vengi or Kalinga where Someivara had 
established himself. Rajadhiraja, assisted by his younger brother 
and jwrardjfa Rajcndra 11, led another expedition against Someivaru 
(1053-4) and a battle was fought at Koppam (Kopbal), a place of 
great natural strength on the river Krishna. It was liotly con¬ 
tested and Rajadhiraja fell mortally wounded. Rajendra who had 
held himself in reserve then pressed forward and turned the defeat 
into victory. He put several Chalukyan generals to death and forced 
their army to retreat in disorder leaving many elephants, horses, 
camels, and much booty to fall into the hands of the Choks along 
with several women, including some of the queens. Rajendra II 
crowned himself king on the battlefield and advanced to Kolla- 
pura where he planted a pillar of victory {jayastambha} before he 
returned to bis capital, Gangaikonda^olapuram. 

Anxious to wipe out the disgrace of Koppam, Somesvara soon 
renewed the war. The death of Rajaraja in Vengi (1061) enabled 
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him to put ^ktivarman. IE, ihc son of Vyaj^adilya VEL on ihc 
throne and send a strong force to his assistance under Chamunda- 
rija. He also sent his sons Vikramaditya and Jayasimha into 
Gangavadi to invade that part of the Chok territory. Rajendra El 
met the challenge on both fronts aided by his son Riijamahcndra 
and his brother Virar3jendfa. In Vtngi Chimundaraja was defeated 
and killed, Saklivarman 11 also meeting his end in the same engage¬ 
ment. The Chainkya invaders of Gangavadi were driven back in 
disorder and heavily defeated in a battle at 
that is, Kudali at the juncUon of the Tunga and Bhadra in the 
Mysore country. Someivara's attempt to reverse the verdict of 
Koppam thus ended in failure (1061-2), Soon after occurred Lhc 
deaths of the Chola yuvardja Rfljamahendra and his father 
RiLjendra II, and Vimrajendra became king (1063). 

The death of Rajendra tl necessarily meant a lull in Vira- 
rajendra's campaigns against the Ch3lukya. But Sonteivara i 
knew that the attack would be renewed and prepared to meet it 
on both fronts. In the cast he counted on help from his vassals, 
the Nagavam§i ruler Dharavarsha and the Eastern Ganga Vajra- 
hasta 111. He also stationed in the neighbourhood of Bezwada a 
strong army under JananStha of Dhlri, a Paramara prince in his 
service. In the west, he sent Vijayiditya to carry the war into the 
enemy country, Vimrajendra soon returned to the charge as 
expected. The ChMukya forces suffered small defeats in Vengi, 
but at first the Cholas did not have any decided success. In the 
west, Somcivara’s forces were defeated with heavy loss on the 
banks of a river, perhaps Tungabhadra, in 1066. But he soon 
reorganked his forces and sent a message to Vlrarajemdra challeng¬ 
ing him to another contest, fixing Kud^l-Sangamam as its venue. 
The Chola monarch gladly accepted the challenge and took the 
field. But Somcivara did not turn up though his forces had 
assembled at the appointed spot. After awaiting Someivara^s 
appearance in vain for a month, VTiarajendra attacked the 
Chulukya army, infiicicd a crushing defeat on it, and set up a pillar 
of victory on the banks of the Tungabhadra. He then proceeded 
with his forces to Vengi whither Vijayaditja had also gone earlier 
to organize the defence on the opposite side. A great battle ensued 
near Bezwada which ended in defeat for the Chalukya. Vira- 
rajendra crossed the Krishna and marched into Kalinga, where 
much fighting followed, and in the neighbouring Nagavamii 
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principality of CakrakOta. There, besides Vijayaditya, and Rajaraja, 
the son of Vajrahasta III, Vikramaditya also took part on the 
Chalukyan side, and prince RSjendra, the future Kulottunga I, on 
that of the Cholas. Meanwhile, unable to endure the illness which 
had prevented his keeping his martial engagement with Vira* 
r^jendra, Someivara 1 met his end and performed parama-yoga by 
drowning himself in the Tungabhadra river at Kuruvatti on 
29 March 1068. Thus departed one of the greatest rulers of the 
Chalukya line. He succeeded in keeping Vengi under his control 
practically throughout his reign and reducing to tem|>orary subjec¬ 
tion two major powers of Northern India, the Paramdras and 
Prailharas. In spite of many reverses he maintained the wearisome 
struggle with the Cholas with undiminished vigour to the end of 
his life. He was greater as diplomat than as warrior, else he could 
not have sticceeded in making his influence felt by so many states 
and for so long, and that with a military record none too bright. 
He had great faith in himself and succeeded in imparting it to his 
many able generals, including his famous son Vikramaditya. He 
was not unmindful of the arts of peace; the noble city of Kalyani 
was his creation. 

Someivara I was succeeded by his eldest son of the same name, 
but the ambition of his younger brother Vikramaditya began to 
assert itself almost from the beginning. Hardly had Somesvara 11 
come to the throne than Virarajendra led a vigorous attack against 
him. laid siege to Gutti and attacked Kampili. Vikramiditya 
turned the troubles of his brother into his opportunity. He 
seduced his feudatories from loyalty to their lawful monarch, and 
with their aid entered into negotiations with Virarajendra. The 
result was a total revolution in the diplomatic relations among the 
states and a virtual partition of the Chalukyan kingdom. VijayS- 
ditya made his submission to Virarajendra and consented to rule 
the Vengi kingdom as his feudatory. Two of Virarajendra’s 
daughters were given in marriage, one to Vikramaditya himself and 
the other to the Kalinga Ganga prince RSjarSja; and within the 
Chalukyan kingdom Vikramaditya VI was installed as yuvardja 
with almost independent rule over the southern half of the empire. 
Thus it looked as if the eternal feud between the Cholas and the 
Chaiukyas had at last come to an end. 

But the death of Virarajendra early in 1070 altered the situation. 
But before explaining this we must mention some events of the 
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reign of Virarajendra. Some lime before 1067 he sent an e:tpcdi- 
lion against Ceylon^ where the Sinhalese king Vijayabtlhu I was 
making a strong effort to put an end lo the Chola power on the 
island. Vjjayahahii was defeated and. his queen taken captive, he 
himself being forced to seek shelter at Vatagirii l^WakirigaTa in 
Kegalla distiiet). We shall see that better success attended Vijaya- 
bahu within the next few years. Virarajendra aho sent another 
naval expedition for the conquest of Kadiiram on behalf of a prince 
who had oomq in search of his aid and protection <1068)^ 

After the death of Virarojendm^ Vikrainaditya found his ChoJa 
alliance no Longer an asset but a liability^ He had to divide his 
attention between the pursuit of his differences with his brother at 
home and the protection and maintenanoe of his young brother^ 
in-law Adhirajendra on the Chola throne ap^inst the designs of 
the Eastern Chalukya prince Rajcndra (Kulottunga I)* The inter¬ 
marriages between the Eastern Chillukya and Chola families and 
the position of Rajcndra Kulottunga in both may be seen from, 
the following tablet 

Rajaruja I (Chola) 

I 

I ] (E. Chalukya) 

Rajcndra I Kundaval iw. Vimaladitya nu Mahadevi 


Raiendra II Ammangadevi nu RaJarSja Narcndra 

I I I 

Madhurantaki- m. - Rajcndra El (Chalukya) Vijayaditya VII 

{Kulottunga 1} E 

Saktivarman II 

The bestowal of the Vengj kingdom on Vijayiditya VII by 
Virarajendra had kept Rajcndra (Kulottunga) out of the throne 
that was rightfully his« and that able prince naturally took 
adv'antage of the death of Virarajendra to press his claims both 
to Vengi and lo the Chola throne. Vikramaditya proceeded to 
Kiinch], nipped a rebellion in the bwh instaJlcd Adhirajtmdra 
formally on the throne at GangaikondasOlapuram and relumed 
after a month to the banks of the Tunp^bhadru. Soon after, he 
heard that the Chola king had lost his Life in a popular rising and 
that Rajcndra, the ruler of Vengj, had captured the vacant Chola 
throne. It Ls thus clear that Rajcndra made excellent use of the 
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short interval after the death of Virarajendra to expel Vijayaditya 
from Vengi and capture the Chola throne as well. 

Viknimadiiya thus found hijnself placed between two enemies, 
his brother SomeSvara at home and Kuloitunga i in the Chola and 
Vengi countries. It was the task of Vikramadiiya during the next 
six years to extricate himself from this dangerous siiuuiion. He 
continued to undermine the position of his brother Somesvaru 
by inducing the feudatories of the empire to desert his cause. 
Among ihcrri were, besides his younger brother Jayasiiuha^ and 
Vijayadiiya, who were already on his side, the Kadamba ruler 
Jayakeii of Konkan, Vinayaditya and his son Ereyanga of the 
Hoysata family just coming into prominence, the Pandya ruler of 
Uccangi and even the distant Yadava ruler Scuna U of Devagiri. 
Somesvara had a difficult lime, but he did his best with the support 
of a few loyal lieutenants to maintain himself at the head of the 
state and entered into an ailiance with Kulottunga h The prepa¬ 
rations on both sides, military and dipiomatrCt were completed by 
about 1075 when the war began with a dash at Nangili in the Kolar 
district between the forces of Vikramdditya and Kulottunga, 
Vikramaditya was defeated and pursued by the Cholas up to tho 
Tungabhadm with heavy lighting all the way. Kulottunga made 
himself the master of Gangavadi. But Somesvara who co-operated 
with Kulottunga by attacking Vikramaditya's rear was the worst 
sufferer. He fell into the hands of Vihrarnaditya who threw him 
into prison, proclaimed himself king (1D76) and started' a new era 
—^the Chalukya-Vikrama era—to commemorate his accession. 

While Kulottunga w'as engaged in the war with Vikramadiiya, 
the kingdom of Vengi was raided in 1072-3 by Yaiahkamadeva, 
the Haihaya ruler of Tripuri. This, however, was an episode with 
no permanent results, military or political, although in another 
direction Kulottunga sustained a permanent loss of territory. 
In Ceylon Vijayabuhu resumed his efforts to rid the island of its 
Tamil rulers and succeeded. From the extreme south of the 
island he put three armies in the field all of which advanced 
simnitaneously. Polonnaruva fell, and Anuradhapum surrendered 
in about 1070. Vijayabihu's coronation as monarch of Lanka, 
which was delayed by a rebellion, took place in 1072-3. Kulot¬ 
tunga had to TcconciJc himself to the loss, and Vikraniiidiiya 
hailed Vijayabuhu as his natural ally and sent him a friendly 
embassy with rich presents. 
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Kulottunga could not afford to neglect the revolt of the Pandya 
and Kerala countries on the mainland. He led a strong expedition 
to the south, and after some hard-fought battles at ^emponmari, 
KOtlaruu VLUnam^ and Salai he subjected the whole country once 
more and compelled the numerous Pandya and Kerala princes who 
had opposed him to acknowledge his supremacy. He estabhshed 
a number of military colonies along the iraponani routes of 
communjeaUon in both countries, bat the old administrative 
arrangements of Rijaraja 1 and Rajendra were rjol revived and the 
local rulers were left in charge of internal affairs. About 1084-5 
Vijayabahu of Cey lon declared war on the Cholas when he heard 
that the envoys he had sent to Vikramiiditya VI had been rnutilatcd. 
While he was preparing the expedition, the vcluikkara mercenaries, 

‘ unwilling to fight their Tamil kinsmen, mutinied, and burnt the 
royal palace. The king M to Wakirigala, but returning crushed 
the insurrection, the ringleaders being burnt at the funeral pyre of 
the royal generals whom they had murdered. The v^jaikkof'd forces 
learnt the lesson, and at the end of the reign set up the fine Tamil 
stone inscription, still extant at Polonnai^va, in which is recorded 
their agreement to protect the Tooth Relic temple.^ ‘ Kulottunga 
apparently made his peace with Vijayabahu, for one of his 
daughter, Sutlamalli, married Virappcrumal, the Sinhalese pnii«. 

A Chola embassy of seventy-two merchants reached China in 
1077 and received * 81,800 strings of copper cash, that is, about as 
many dollars in return for the articles of tribute comprising glass¬ 
ware, camphor, brocades, rhinoceros horns, ivory, incense, ri^ 
water, putcbuck, asafoetida, borax, cloves, etc.* There was aeii^ 
trade with Sri Vijaya during this period, so much so that in 1090 
its king sent an embassy to Kulottunga I to consult about the 
regulation of the affairs of the two vihdras his ancestors had erected 
at Ncgapaiam. 

After the death of Vijayiditya VIl (1076) Kuioiiunga sent his 
sons to rule as viceroys in Vengi: Rajardja Mummudi Chola 
(1076-8), Vira Choda (1078-84), Rajaraja Chodaganga (i084-9), 
Vira Choda again (1089-92), and lastly, Vikrama Chola (1092-1118), 
About 1097 the chieftain of Kolanu entered into a league wi^ 
Anantavarman Choda Ganga of Kalinga and rebelled against c 
viceroy* Among those who assisted Vikrama Chola was Parunta 
Pandya from the extreme south. Kolanu was sacked, and soulhem 

* Codringioa, P- i7. 
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ICaliDga invadfd. The rebel chieftain made his submission^ and 
Anamavarman himself had to follow suil^ Some years later, about 
1110, Anantavarmau Choda Ganga withheld tribute and brought 
about a second Chola invasion of Kalinga. This was led by the 
famous general of Kulottunga^ Karunakam Ttmdaimani. The 
invading army spread destruction throughout Kalinga and defeated 
Ananiavaiman, who had to seek safety in flight. The victorious 
Chola army relumed with vast booty but the campaign was devoid 
of any permanent results, though it formed the subject of a 
celebrated poem, Kaiingaltuppara^i of Jayangondar^ 

Up to 1115 the extent of the Chola empire remained undiminish^ 
ed under Kulottunga, except for the loss of Ceylon, and included 
the entire country south of the Krishna and Tungabhadra, extend¬ 
ing at least up to the Godavari on the east coast. The emperor 
maintained diplomatic relations with distant kingdoms like Kanauj 
in Northern India, Kambhoja (Cambodia) in Indo-China, and with 
Kyanzittha (10S4-H12), the ruler of Pagan. But towards the end 
of his reign troubles arose in the Mysore and Vengi countries owing 
to the renewal of the hosriiity of Chalukya Vikraniadjtya to whom 
we must now turn our attention. 

After the accession of Vikramaditya, he as well as his great 
antagonist Kulottunga recognized their limitations, and suspended 
active hostilities against each other, Vikramaditya*s reign was, in 
general, peaceful and his court was adorned by learned poels and 
authors like Bilhana and VijuaneSvara. About 10S3, however, his 
younger brother Jayasimha rebelled but was defeated in a hard- 
fought battle and taken prisoner. Jayaslmhn had appealed to 
Kulottunga for help but in vain. 

More serious danger threatened Vikramaditya from the Hoysajas, 
Hoysala Vinayaditya and his son Emyanga, as we have seen, served 
Vikramaditya In the war against Kulottunga, After Vinayaditya, 
EjTeyanga ruled for less than two years and was succeeded by 
Ballala I (IKKTIO). These rulers professed allegiance to Chalukya 
rule but steadily built up their power and extended their territory. 
The results of this policy declared themselves in the reign of 
Ballula^s younger brother, Bittiga, better known as Vishnuvardhano, 
He was a great soldier and an ambitious monarch. He attacked 
the Chola province of Gangavadl and after defeating Adlgaiman, 
the Chola governor of Talakad, annexed the province (1116), He 
then turned against Vikramaditya himself and at first attained 
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rnuch success- He won over lo his side the Fundy^ ruler of Ucc&ngi 
and Kadoraba Jayakdt H of Goa and advanced to the Krishna in 
the north. But Vikramaditya dealt finnly with the siluaiion with 
the assistance of loyal feudatories, particularly Sinda Acugi 11 of 
Yelburgu. Vjshnuvardhana was e?tpelled from the Chalukyan 
temlOTy he had attempted to occupy* Goa was sacked and burnt, 
and the Pandya was pursued and pressed with great vigour* The 
Hoysala had to seek safety in the mountain forireases of his home- 
country, and thilher he was pursued in strength by the imperial 
forces. There were many battles and the campni^ was a long 
one, but in the end (1122-3) Vishnuvardhana made his submission 
and returned to his allegiance. 

While still engaged in suppressing the Hoysalas, Vikramaditya 
renewed his designs against KuJottunga; possibly the success of 
the Hoysalas against that monarch in Gangavadi encouraged hirn 
to do io* We cannot say whether he had anything to do with 
the revolt of the Kolanu chieftain and the coniumocy of Anantavar- 
man Choda Ganga which led to two wars during the viceroyalty of 
Vikrama Chola, But he did interfere in Vengi from about 1115 and 
much more actively after 11when, at the instance of Kulottunga, 
Vikrama Chola left Vengi for the Chola country asyuvarryo. In 
11 IS, AnantapaJa, Vitramilditya's famous general, is described as 
ruler of Vengi, other Chalukyan comniandcrs arc found established 
in other parts of the Telugu country, and the Chola power practically 
disappears for a number of years thereafter. 

Thus Kulottunga sustained another curtailment of his empire 
which by the end of his reign was practically confined lo the Tamil 
country and a relatively small area of the adjoining Telugu districts. 
All the same Kulottunga must take rank among the great Chola 
monarchs. His long reign was, for the best part, characterized by 
unparalleled success and prosperity* He avoided unnecessary wars, 
and the permanent results of his poliq^ appeared under his 
suocessoTS* Until the end of Kulottunga Ill’s reign (1216), for 
about a century, the empire, though not so extensive as in the 
eleventh century, held well together, and there was on the whole 
less of the chronic warfare of the period before the accession of 
Kulottunga L The wisdom of Kulottunga's statesmanship lay in 
adjusting his aims to his resources and in preferring the well-being 
of his subjects to the satisfaction of his personal vanity. Tradition 
an d epigraphy alike give him the dlle * ^miganj mvirtta* (He who 
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abolished the tolls), but there is no account of the nature and scope 
of this fcfortn* 

Vikrama Chola dates his rule from 111 & though his father 
Kulottuuga 1 continued to live four years longer. The seventeen 
years of his reign were on the whole a period of peace. He made 
extensive additions to the temple at Chidambanim to which the 
Chola monarclis were particularly attached—at least from the days 
of Parantaka I—and to the shrine of Ranganatha at ^rirangam. 
The death of ChlUnkya Vikram^ditya VI (1126) and the accession 
of his son, the mild Somesvara HI. enabled VikTama Chola to 
re-establish Chola power in Vengi. It was a gradual process which 
began about H27 and reached Its completion in a battle on the 
banks of the Godivari about 1133 at which Somesvara was present. 
Fighting on the Chola side, Veknanti Choda Gonka II routed the 
army of the Western Ch&lukyas and their Eastern Ganga ally 
Anantavarman Choda Ganga, taking captive some prominent 
generals and capturing much booty in gold, horses, and camels. 
In Gangavadi Vikrama Chola^s attempt to restore Chola power 
was not so successful, though he did recover parts of ihc Kolar 
district. 

He was followed on the throne by his son Kulottunga II who 
was formally installed in 1133. He had a peaceful reign till 1150 
and associated his son Rujuraja 11 with the actual conduct of the 
administration from 1146. K.uiottunga II continued the renova¬ 
tion and extension of the temple at Chidambaram begun by his 
father and in the course of this work he removed the imago of 
Govindaraja from the courtyard of the Nataraja shrine and cast it 
into the sea, Ramanuja is said to have recovered it and enshrined 
it at Tinjpati. It was restored to its original place long after by 
RAmaruya of Vijayanagar. 

Raja raja J1 ruled generally in peace till about 1173. Having no 
son, he chose Rajadhiraja H, the grandson of Vikrama Chola by 
a daughter^ for the succession and appointed him yuraraja in 1166. 
Rajaraja Il’s empire extended over the whole of the Telugu country 
up to Daksharama (DraksharSma) and over large sections of 
Kongunad and the eastern part of Gangavadi. The hold of the 
central administmtion over the outlying parts of the empire was 
becoming less firm; and even at Ihe centre, the administrative 
system was beginning to betray signs of weakness. Everywhere 
feudatory chieftains i.vere becoming more and more assertive. 
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Soon after ihe installation of Rajadhiraja U, a fierce succession 
dispute in the Piindya country led to the mtervention of the Chola 
and Sinhalese rulers on opposite sides which brought no good to 
either. Out of the ashes of this civil war arose the Pindya power 
which in its renewed strength soon swallowed both the Chola and 
Ceylonese kingdoms, . After the conquest of the Patidya countiy 
by Kulottunga I, the princes of the local royal fatnily were allowed 
to rule as they liked* subject to the vague suzerainty of the Cholas. 
Parantaka Fandya, as we have seen, took part in the first KaUnga 
war of Vjfcrama Chola, But hardly any Chola inscriptions are 
found in the Pandya country after the reign of Kulottunga L 
About 1166, Faratrama Piindya of Madura and Kulasekhara 
quarrelled about the succession* and Kulasekhara invested the city 
of Madura, Pariikrama appealed to Parakramabahu I (1153-86) 
of Ceylon, but before aid could reach him from Ceylon, Kula- 
Sekhara took Madura and killed Pariikrama, his queen and some 
of his children. In spite of this, Parakraraabahu sent word to his 
general Lankipura that he should continue the war until the king¬ 
dom of Madura was taken and bestowed on a prince of the house 
of Parakrama Pandya. Kulaiekhara put up a brave resistance: 
the war was so protracted that Lankapura had to gel reinforce¬ 
ments from Ceylon, Kulasekhara then appealed to the Chola 
monarch* and a large force was sent to his aid under the command 
of Fallavaraya, Nevertheless the war went at first against Kula- 
iekhara who was defeated in a number of battles in the Ramnad 
district* and the Ceylonese commander installed Vira Pandya, a 
son of Parakrania Pandya* on the throne. Soon* however, the 
Chola army under Pallavaraya began to make itself felt and the 
Sinhalese troops were beaten. The heads of their commanders, 
including that of Lankapura* were nailed to the gates of the city 
in literal fulhlinent of the orders of the Chola monarch. Kula- 
sekhara re-entered Madura* and the conversion of the Pandya 
country into a province of CcyJon was thus averted. 

Hearing that Parakramabahu was preparing anoihcr attack on 
the mainland, Pallavaraya espoused the cause of Srivallabha* a 
nephew of Parakramabahu and a rival claimant to the throne of 
Ceylon* An expedition was sent with ^rivallabha at its head and 
many places in Ceylon were captured and destroyed. Seeing that 
his attempt to support the line of Parakrama Pandya had brought 
on him nothing but disaster* Parakramabahu now recognized 
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Kiila^khara as the nghtful king^ aud entered into an alliance with 
him against the Chola$. Knlaiekharass treachery was discovered 
by the capture of ParukramabiLhu^s letters and presents. The 
Chela policy at once changed. After further hghting, some of 
which took place in Chola territory proper, Pallavaraya, set up 
Vira Pandya on the throne of Madura and drove Kuta^khara 
into exile. Thus Paniknimabahu^s designs were frustrated and 
his candidates steadily kept out of the ihrone of Madura, All 
these events may be placed between 1169 and 1177 but that dale 
by no means ftxcs the end of the struggle. 

The growing independence of the ocnlrai power on the part of 
feudatories noticed in the reign of Rajaraja it became more pre^ 
nonneed under Rajadhirija.^ The S3.mhuvaT^yaf Kad^varilya, 
Malaiyaman chieftains and the Tclugu*Chodas of Ncllore were 
making wars and alliances among themselves in the northern half 
of the Chola kingdom without any reference to the ruling monarch. 

Rljildhiraja IPs successor was Kulottunga III whose exact reja- 
’ tionship to the main line is nol clear. He began his nclgn in July 
1178, though Ra}hdhLr^ja lived up to 1182, By his personal ability, 
Kulottunga delayed the disruption of the Chola empire for about 
a gcneraiion, and his reign marks the last great epoch in the history 
of Chola architecture and art as he himself is the fast of the great 
UChola monarchs, 

Piindya afTairs first claimed his attentioo. The tireless Para- 
kramabahu renewed his eflTorts against the Cholas and even 
persuaded Vlra Pdodya to make ci>mmon cause with him, and the 
ruler of Ve^ad adso probably jomedi the combinatioo. A ocrUiui 
Vikrama Pandya, perhaps some relation of Kula;^khara, who 
must have died in the interval, sought Kulottunga's help against 
Vira Pandya, There followed an invasion of the Pandya kingdom 
as a result of which the Pandya and Sinhalese forces were defeated 
in battle, Vira Pandya being driven into exUe, and Vikrama Pandya 
installed on the throne of Madura, This campaign must have 
come to an end before 1182. From his exile, with the aid of his 
allies. Vira Pandya made another effort to retrieve his fortune, but 
the attempt was crushed on the battlefield of Netitlr. Thcncc he 
fled to Ceylon. But there was no further fighting as both the 
ruler of Vepad and Vira P^indya made up their minds to submit 
to Kulottunga, and offered obeisance to him in his open durbar 
at Madura. On the same occasion, according to (probably 
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exaggerated) Chola inscriptions, Kulottunga ‘ placed his foot on 
the crown of the king of Ceylon \ This second campaign occurred 
sometime before 1189. Vira. Fandya wa$ treated better than 
he had a right to expect. His life ft^s spared and he was allowed 
some land and other wealth suited to his new station.. 

ARer the second Pandya war, Kulottunga undertook a cam¬ 
paign in Kongu to check the growth of Hoysala power in that 
quarter* He re-established Chola suzerainty over the Adigaimans 
of Tagadtliri defeated a Chera ruler in battle; and performed a 
vijaydbhtsheka in Karu^Dr (1193). His relations with the Hoysala 
Bali a la II seem to have become friendly afterwards, for Bailala 
married a Chola princess* 

Some time later iat^vaiman Kula^khara, who came to the 
Piindyan throne after Vikiama Pandya in 1190^ provoked Kulot^ 
tunga by his insubordination. About L205 Kulottunga led a third ex¬ 
pedition into the Pandya country, sacked the capital and demolished 
the coronation hall of the Pandyas—conduct which may be taken 
to prove Kulotiunga^s consciousness of the increasing weakness 
of his own position. As the war ended with the restoration of 
Kula^khara, the success of Kulottunga was by no means complete 
and the seed was sown for a war of revenge* 

Kulottunga waged other wars tn the north before the Pandya 
war of reprisal overwhelmed him towards the close of his reign 
and the situation was saved to some extent by the intervention of 
the Hoysaks* These events can only be understood in the light of 
occurrences outside Che Chola empire. 

To begin with the Western Chalukyas of Kaiyuni, Somesvam HI 
was a pcaccrul monarch and in his reign Hoysala Vishnuvardhana 
not only threw off his allegiance to the Chafukyan power, but 
sought to extend his dominions at their expense, particularly in 
the regions of Nokmbavadi, Ban avast and Hangah Vishnu¬ 
vardhana continued his aggression in the rdgns of the two sons 
of Somesvara HI, Jagadekamalk 11 (1133-51) and his younger 
brother Taila III (1150-6). By 1149 Vishnuvardhana stationed 
himself at Bankapem in Dharwar and left his son Narasimha in 
charge of his capital Darasaraudra. The Chalukya empire was 
beginning to dissolve, although Its trappings continued intact and 
even the Hoysalas occasionally paid nominal ajleglaace to the 
emperor, not to speak of the KaJacuris who had held a fief in 
Tarda vadi, in the heart of the empire, from the time ofSomcsvaraltl. 
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So also the Rakatlyas, who had received the dislrici of Sabbi 1000 
from Vikramiidiiya VI, and were making other additions to their 
original fief of Aniiinakonda; and the Yiidavas of Devagiri who 
had been generally loyal to the Ch^ukyas from the days of Taila 11. 
Taila lU was a feeble and incompetent ruler, and the ICalacun 
chief lain Bijiala ofTardavadi won his confidence and arrogated to 
himself more and more power in quick stages. By 1157 Bijjala 
assumed imperial titles and a new era may be said to have started, 
but almost to the end of his reign Taila conimucd to retain his 
nominal suzerainty which even powerful monarehs like Hoysala 
Narasimha 1 acknowledged, though fitfully. Taila waged war 
against the Kakatlya Frola 11 and attacked the city of Anuma- 
konda, but Prola captured him and only releawd him out of loyalty 
and mercy. The hostilities, however, outlasted the reign of Prola, 
and Taila is said to have died of" dysentery caused by his fear of 
Rudm \ the son of Prola (1163)^ 

The Kalactiri revolution now ran its course and set up 

role in the Cbalukya capital. He attacked Hoysala Narasimha I 
and took Banavisi. He was still ruling in 116S although a oertain 
Jagadekamalla Ill was also ruling with full imperial titles at the 
same time. According to some doubtful legends Bijjala lost his 
life oa account of the hostility of the newly risen sect of Lingayats 
whom he persecuted. Three of his sons ruled in quick succession 
up to 1183, but none of them had the ability to turn Bijjala's usurpa* 
tion to good account, though they continued to war against the 
Hoysalas under Ballala 11 (1173-1220), son of Narasimha I, and met 
with some initial successes, in 1183 Somefivara IV, the son of 
Taila 111, became ruler after sweeping away the last remnants of 
Kalacuri power and thus putting an end to the confusion they had 
caused. This he was enabled to do by general Brahma or Barmidcva 
who deserted the Kalacuris and went over to the service ofSome^vara. 

The Y&dava feudatoiy of Somesvara IV, Bhillama (1187-?1) 
was the first to realize the utter weakness of Some^^axa^s position 
and take advantage of it. He invaded the Chalukya kingdom and 
seized its DOithem districts before 118?. But the Yadavas, like 
the Kalacuris, experienced difficulty in gaining recognition as an 
imperial power from those who had stood to the Chalukyas in the 
same relation as themselves. The Rattas, Silaharas, and Kadambas 
never gave them their allegiance, and the Hoysalas were stimulated, 
to a fresh effort by the example of the Yadavas. BhlLlania spent 
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some years in the soulh organizing his new conquests. His pressure 
compelled SomeSvara and his gcncnd Brahma to shift their hcad^ 
quarters to Banavasi, Kalyani passed into the hands of the 
Yadavas, Meanwhile Balliila II struck a blow on his own account 
and defeated Someivam and Brahma in a scries of battles, the last 
of which occurred in 1190. That was the end of thcChalukya power. 
Somes vara continued to Jive in obscurity for less than a decade. 
There naturally ensued a contest between Balliila II and Bhillama 
for possession of the empire, Several battles were fought and in 
the Una] engagement near Somtur and Lakkundi near Gadag. 
Bhillama was killed (1191)^ and Balldia advanced the northern 
frontier of his empire to the Malaprubha and the Krishna rivers, 
while the Vadavas retained most of the territory that lay further 
north. BhULama founded the city of DevagLri and made it his 
capital. The K^katlyas also gained some territory as a result of 
the final dissolution of Chilukyan hegemony. 

BaUilJa II was not left in undisturbed possession of his northern 
conquests. BhiiJama was succeeded by his son Jailugi who 
declared war against Kakatiya Rudra, killed him and took his 
nephew Ganapati captive (ll%J. Rudra was followed by his 
younger brother MahUdeva on the Kakatiya throne. Mahadeva's 
short reign was marked by a rebelUon and perhaps also by another 
war with the Yadavas. After Mahiideva’s death (1199), Jaitugi 
released his son Ganapaii from prison and set him on the throne. 
Jailogics son and successor Singhana resumed the war against the 
Hoysala soon after his accession (12L0) and was assisted by the 
Kadambas of Konkan and other feudatories who had been resisting 
BaJIala already for some years. As a result of Singhana^s cam¬ 
paigns, Ballala lost almost all the territory he had gained by his 
wars against Somc^vara IV and BhiUama (1216). 

In Vengi. from about (he end of the reign of Rujar^ja IL the 
Chodas of Velanadu declared their independence. They were 
followed by the Ncllore branch of ihe Telugu-Chodas which began 
with Beta, a feudatory of Vlkrama Chola. There is no evidence 
of the rule of Rajndhlrdja II in Nellore or the Northern Circars. 
But there was a recovery under Kulottunga HI whose sway w^as 
acknowledged by the Telugu-Choda inilcrs, Nallasiddha and his 
brother Tanunu Siddha. from 1137 to the end of Kulottunga^s 
reign. There was, how^cver, au interlude during which Nallasiddha 
occupied Kanchi in 1192-3 and was driven out of the city by 
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Kuloitimga IIE in 1 The Tdugu-Chodas made anoLher and a 
more successful bid for independence towards the close of iCiitot- 
tuDga's Tcign when he w'as hard pressed by a Pdndya invasion of 
the Chola country, as we shall see in the foMowIng chapter. 
Kulottunga waged wax once again in the north in 1203 when he 
claims to have subdued Vengi and entered the Kakatlya capital, 
Warangal, perhaps an exaggeration because the KSkatlya kingdom 
was ruled at the time by the powerful monarch Canapati. 

There is little steady light on the histOTy of the Chexa country 
in this period. There are inscriptions of the several kings of the 
ninth century of whom Slharjiuravi, the oorttemporary of Aditya I 
noticed above, was the most important. He ruled in the last 
quarter of the ninth cxoiurj', and the Syrian Christian Kottayam 
copper plates arc associated with hirrL These grants record the 
settlement of workmen on the church called Taxi^palli erected at 
Kollam by one Iso Tapir. Sthapuravi was perhaps succeeded 
by Vijayariigadcs'tt, described as manager of the temple or palace 
(kQyii adigdrigaf) in the Kottayam plates, and as Kerala raja in the 
Tiruvoiiiynr epigraph. Among the kings that followed, Bh5skara 
Ravivarman (c* a,d* 1047-1106) deserves mention. Srivailabhan 
Kodai and Govardhana Marlandavarman of Vendd were his con¬ 
temporaries. A copper plate grant now in the ftossession of the 
Jews of Cochin was issued by Bhaskaxa Ravivarman: it records a 
royal ^ft to isuppu Irappan {Joseph Rabban) of the rights of the 
Anju'i'apnum together with the 72 proprietory rights, such as the 
collection of tolls and other revenue as also the perpetual right to 
use a palanquin, for him and his successors. The inscriptions of 
Bh^skara Ravivarman have been found spread over a relatively 
large area from ChanganasscH in the south to Tinmelli temple in 
Wynad taluq in the north. Under RJijamja I and his successors, 
the Chola rule extended over the bulk of Chcra country. The 
country revolted during the troubles preceding the accession of 
Kulottunga I whose reconquest of and establishment of military 
colonies in south Chera country have been noticed above. In 
the twelfth century there are inscriptions of the rulers of Vg^d* 
identified with Cheranadu on the one hand, and KQpakadcfia on 
the other; one of these xuiers was conquered by Paruntaka Pandya, 
a feudatory of Vikrama Chola. 

In this age as in the last the form of government was hereditary 
monarchy. But there was little in common bclween the simple. 
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persona] rule of the earlier lime and the Byzantine royalty of this 
age with its numerous palaoes, ofhdabt and ceremonials, and ita 
majestic display of the concentrated resources of extensive empires. 
The coronation was an important and impressive cemmony and 
the occasion of great liberality. The Chalukyas held the ceremony 
usually at Paiiadakal (litc^rally * the coronation-stone the Cholas 
at different places—^Tanjore, Gangaikonda^dlapurain. Chidam¬ 
baram and sometimes Kanchipuram. Succession disputes w'ere 
not unknown, but generally the rule of successioo in the eldest 
male line was respected, and the choice of the yuv^iraja during the 
lifetime of the reigning monarch diminished the chances of dispute. 
The murder of ChoLa Aditya 11 by his uncle Uttama Chola was an 
extreme and unusual assertion of political ambition, viewed with 
more leniency than it deserved by the ruling king ParUntaka II and 
his son Rajadlja L Vikramaditya VI, whose ability was equal to 
his ambition, trumped up charges of misrule against his cider 
brother before waging war on him and deposing him. Chola 
Rajardja I initiated the system of prefacing the stone inscriptions 
of the reign with an account in set terms of its chief events kept up 
to date by additions from time to time. The relations betw^cen the 
cmpieror and his feudatories varied with time and drcumstance. 
The administration of the Chola empire was stricter and more 
centralized than that of the Chalukyas, who employed a stalf of 
highly trained diplomats (sandhivigrahis) to serve as liaison officers 
between the emperor and the feudatories in the various parts of 
the empire. Princes of the royal family were often employed as 
viceroys over important sections of the empire. 

The royal household comprised numerous servants of varied 
descriptions including bodyguards of sorts. The coronation hall 
and kitchen establishments comprised mostly women. The palace 
servants of the Cholos were organized into velams and settled in 
separate quarters in the capitals. Chau Ju-kua, a Chinese author 
of the early thirteenth century, observed of the Chola kingdom: 
^ At state banquets both the prince and four court ministers salaam 
at the foot of the throne. Then the whole company present break 
into music, song and dancing. He (the prince) does not drink 
wine but he eats meat, and, as is the native custom, dresses in cotton 
clothing and cats flour cakes. For his tabic and escorts he employs 
fully a myriad dancing girls, 3,tXK) of whom ate in attendance daily 
in rotation.' The Chalukya palace had a maneverga^ (chamberiain) 
13 
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and tihhat^asaverga^ (steward) besides other officials. The princes 
of the royal family and the nobles all maintained similar 
establishments suited to their own tastes and means. 
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The monarch disposed of business by means of oral orders, but 
an elaborate prescednre was observed both before securing them 
and in putting them into execution. The Chola monarch had an 
udankuflam. immediate attendants, a group of ministers represent¬ 
ing all the chief departments of administration to advise him on 
the disposal of business, besides a chancery (d/d'i). There were 
corresponding officials in the Chalukyu court. 

The Chola administrative machinery was an elaborate and 
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complicated bureaucracy compriauig ofFtciak of various grades. The 
officials tended to fom a separate class in socictyT organized in 
two ranks, an upper penmdiinam and a lower sirudanam^ Offices 
tended to become hereditary and there was no clear distinction 
between civit and military employment. We know little of the 
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rnelhods of recruitment or the principles that governed promotion. 
The officials were often remunerated by assignments of land (Jivitas) 
suited to their station. Titles of honour and shares in booty taken 
in war formed other rewords of public service. 
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For purposes of administration the empire divided into 
convenient areas with lower subdivisions in the Chola empire, the 
divj^ons in descending order being vafand^u or man^ldm, nd^u, 
and kuriam. Large townships formed a separate kdifom by 
themselves, being known as tiintyur or fajuturfa/ii. Land revenue 
being the mainstay of public finance, great care was bestowed on 
the recording of land rights and revenue dues. All land was care* 
fully surveyed and classified into tax-bearing and non-taxablc lands. 
In every village and town, the residential pan of the village 
(ur nattant)^ temples, tanks, channels passing through the village, 
the paj:acceri (pariahs" hamlet), kiifumd^^acciri (artisans' quarters), 
the burning ground {Svdtigd^u) were exempt from nil taxes. 1 he 
total extent of such areas was subtracted from the gross area of 
the village to ascertain the net area of taxable land. In its turn, 
taxable land was classified into different grades according to its 
natural fertility and the crops raised on it. The existence of 
immunities and exemptions in favour of individuals and institutions 
was also carefully noted in the accounts. The village as a whole 
was responsible for the payment of the entire revenue due from it 
to the king's officet^. The process of collection was sometimes 
harsh, and villages had reason to ooitiplain of their treatment by 
royal officers even in the best days of the Chota clnpi]re^ When 
central control weakened, local oppression became more unres¬ 
trained. and instances are known of people from villages in an 
entire district meeting together and deciding upon common action 
to resist arbitrary and unusual imposts. The revenue was collected 
in cash or kind according to convenience. Besides land revenue 
there were tolls on goods in transit, taxes on professions and 
houses, dues levied on ceremonial occasions like marriages, and 
judicial fines. Besides these public dues of a general nature, 
sections of the people often agreed to themselves voluntarily 
for some ]>articular object they had in view. 

Justice was administered by regularly constituted royal courts in 
addition to village courts and caste pauchayats. Usage, documents 
and witnesses were admitted as evidence, and where no human 
evidence w-as forthcoming, trial by ordeal was resorted to; some¬ 
times titles to property were proved by the self-immolation of 
people who were ready to prove the title with their lives. Treason 
Irdjadrdhufti} was dealt with by the king himself and involved 
confiscation of property besides death as punishment. Fines and 
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imprisonmcnl were the commoa punishment for ordinary crimeSt 
and Chau Ju-kua notes: * When any one of the people is guilty of 
an offence one of the court ministers punishes him; if the offence 
is light the culprit is tied to a wooden frame and given fifty, 
seventy, or up to an hundred blows with a sticky Heinous crimes 
are punished with decapitation or by being trampled to death by 
an elephant-^ 

The most striking feature of the Chela period was the unusual 
vigour and efficiency that characterized the functioning of the 
autonomous rural! institutions. A highly developed committee 
system {variyanis} for the administration of local affairs was evolved 
and the sabha of Utiirameriir which revised its oonstitutional 
arrangements twice at short intervals in the reign of Parantaka 1 
is only the leading ejtample of a number of similar attempts going 
on everywhere to evolve irttproved methods of administration in 
the light of experience. Besides the staff of village officials engaged 
in the routine affairs of village administration, there were special 
arrangements by which a local chieftain or a powerful official 
undertook to protect life and property in a particular area in return 
for a separate police tax {pd^ikdvai kdli) paid to him and the need 
and importance of this system increased with the weakening of the 
central government. 

This sketch of administration in its details has had particular 
reference to the Chola empire, but the conditions elsewhere in 
South India were generally similar though the administrative terms 
differed in the different kingdoms. 

Speaking generally, the medieval polity has the appearance of 
being designed specially for the benefit and comfort of the upper 
classes of society and would seem to have neglected the coittmon 
man. But the excesses to which the system was liable corrected 
themselves more or less automatically by the social uses to which 
wealth was put. The rich generally sought distinction by com¬ 
peting in the service of the gods and of the poor. To build a 
temple, endow a rnaiha and to attach a school or a hospital to 
either, to reclaim land and to promote irrigationp such were the 
most common roads to social eminence and public recognition. 
The king, the nobles and the temples drew largely in various w-ays 
upon the products of the industry of the common people. But 
much of this wealth was returned to them in ways that advanced 
their common good. It was a wonderful social harmony based 
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nol on cquaUty of classes or individiials but on a readiness to give 
Md Uke, a mutual goodwiU tj,at had its roots deep down at the 
foundatioDS of comm un a I life. 
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CHALUKYAS of KALYANl 
I, Taila II nu Bonlhadevi a.d. 973-97 
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2 , Sa^jaS'^a'^abe^anga Dajvamtm m. Bhasj.avail 
MaMdcvl m. Ifivaaolambadiraja 


3. ^T^jMditya V 4. Ayyana Akkddevl 5. J Ja^^a II 


6. S omeivara I 1042-68 AvallaJevi m. Senna Bhillama III 

7. n. 


JayaLamt 


1 


9. Somesvara HI 
1126-38 


10. Perma Jagaiekamatia IT JU 


1138-53 "ndM '"■■'f^.^alll 

13v Somesvara IV J184-1200 
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I. Kubajavishnuvardhctna A.D. 624-641 


2 * Xaya&imha I 64L73 3. Indra Bhattaraka 673 

4. Vishnuvardhana El 673-682 

5, Mangi Yuvaraja 682-706 

I 

\ I A 

6» Jayasimha IE 8, Vishnuvardhana Ill 7* KokkifU 719 
706-718 719-755 

9, Vijayadiiya 1 755-72 

10. Vishnuvardhana IV 772-8C!® 

^_ a 

I ; I 

IL Vijayadiiya II Bhimasaluki Ndpa Rudra 
808-847 

12. Kali Vishnuvardhana V 
847 849 


13» GuQaga Vjjay^ditya lEl Vtkramlditya t Yuddhamalla 1 
849-892 


14* Chalukya Bhima 1 IS* Tfi 
892-921 


a I 927 


imiJuya It 


15* Vijayadiiya IV 921 19. Vikiamidiiya 

927-8 (11 months) 


21. Yuddhainalla 11 92S-35 

I 

1 


Biidapa 


24. Tala 11 
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EASTERN CHALUKYAS {continued) 

15* Vijayaditya IV 921 19. Vikramaditya II 

927-S (11 months) 


21. Yuddhamalla 11 928-35 


Bldapa 


24. Tala n 


I { 

W. Amraa I 921-927 22. Chalukya Bhima II 935-947 

I_ I ^ i 

17. Bela Vijayaditya V 20, Bhima n 25. DSnimava 23. Ammall 

947-970 

(fortnight) (with breaks) 


26. Saklivarman I lOOO-lOI I 27, Vimaladitya lOMHOlS 

^ _ \ 

28. Rajaraja Narcndra 1019-1061 29. Vijayaditya VU 


RSjcndra II (Kulottunga) 
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VijayJlaya c. 846-871 
Aditya I 871-907 
Parantaka 1 907-955 


I ~I 

RSjaditya 949 Gan<^araditya 949-959 AriBjaya 956-957 

MadhurAntaka Uttama Chola Parantaka 11956-973 
970-985 (Sundara Chola) 


Aditya 11 (Karikala) 


R^jaraja 985-1016 


Rajelidra t 1012-1044 Kuodava m. 

I Vimaladitya 


I 

RSjldhiraja 

RajcDiradeva 

IT Virarajendra 

1018-1054 

1052- 

1064 

1063-1069 




1 

Adhirdjcndra 

1067/8-1070 




Aniinangadcvi 


(E, CMlukya) 


Madhur^taki m. 


Kalottunga 


r 


1070-H18 


Rajaraja Mummadi Chola Yira Chola Vikrania Chola 1113-1135 

Kulottunga U 1133-1150 
Rajaraja U 1146-1173 v 
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rashtrakOtas 


Diindvarman 

Indri 1 

GovLdarfija I 

[ 

Karka I 


Indra II 

L Dantidurga c. a.d» 752-756 

Rcv5 /II. Nandivarman 2, fCrishJPa I 756-773 
Pallavamalla | 


Dan tivarman PaLJava 3. Govinda 11775-780 4* Dliruva 7E0-792 


Kambha Karka Suvamavarsha 5. Govinda III 792-814 IndmiSja 

6. Amoghavarsha I SI4-8G0 


7. Krishna U 880-915 Abbalabbe Sankha 

m* Ganga BQtaga I m. Pallava 

Nandivarman HI 


Lakshmt m. Jagalttinga rn. Govlndamba 


of Cedi 


of Cedi 


Nripatunga Fallava 


0. India PI 915-27 II . Amoghavarsha HI 9JS-939 

9. Amoghavarsha II 10. Govmda IV 
927-930 _ 930-934/35 

12. Krbhna III 13* Khottiga NLripma 
939-966 967-972 

I 

son 

J5* Indra IV 


14. Karka 972-973 























CHAPTER X 


THE AGE OF THE FOUR KINGDOMS 

G«nenil oullinf—Pandya levival under Mfifiivarman Sundara — Cho1a 
ni (hided by Ho>'&a3a) against Pdndya aiKl K^dava Kdppcrunjinga— 
Chola recovery under Rdjcndra IN shordived — ^Jaldvamutn Sumiara F^indya 
and his wars— Maravarman Ktilaiekhafa and Hoysalas—Pindya conquest of 
Ccyion—end of Kulaickhira'* rcigit—Hoysflla Rlmanilidiap Namsiinha Nl 
and BaEl^la 111—Kerala—Yddava Singha^a, Krishna, Mahfldcva and FUma- 
Chandra—KiUcatlya Oanapali, B-udiltnba and Pralaporudra II—Gangas of 
Kaltngfl. 

Marco Pdlo on Ma’har, Kiya]^ horse-trade, pcitrl-fishing, and social oon.- 
ditions—on Ceylon and west coasi. 

Tire Chalukya empire disappeared at the end of the twelfth century 
and the Chola tottered at the beginning of the thirteenth. For a 
century thereafter, the history of South India is the history of the 
four kingdoms that rose on the ruins of the vanished empires and 
filled the annals of the century with their mutual antagonisms. 
The kingdoms were the Pindya and the HoysaJa in the south, and 
the K^katlya and Yadava in the north. Minor powers like the 
Telugu-Chodas of Nellore played iheir part as auxiliaries to ihe 
chief powers. The period was marked by no striking developments 
in polity or society although mduslry, trade and the arts continued 
to flourish with their normal vigour, Marco Polo who visited 
many parts of the country in 12’92"3 gives a vivid account of pre¬ 
vailing conditions. The Muslim invasions of the Dcocan which 
began towards the end of the ceniury upset all the four kingdoms 
and caused a period of confusion terminaicd by the rise and 
expansion of the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kingdoms in the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century, 

Jafilvarman Kula^khara, the Pindya ruler whom Kulotlunga Hi 
humiliated in a signal manner in 1205, was followed on ihe throne, 
more than ten years later, by his younger brother* Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya (1216). Sundara wanted to avenge the wrongs 
he had shared with his brother and invaded the Chola territory 
soon after his accession. Kulottunga’s age and the swiftness of 
the attack rendered Chola resistance feeble. After sacking Uraiy&r 
and Tanjone, Sundara Pandya drove his simcrain into exile along 
with his yuvarajaj RajarEju HI. Sundara performed a virdhhisheka 
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m the coronation hall of the Cholas at Ayiratuiij, Tanjore district, 
and marched up to Chidambaram where he worshipped at the 
famous shrine of Natanija. On his way back he fixed his camp 
at Pon Amariivati (Pudukkaitai). Meanwhile KuJottunga had 
appealed for aid to Hoysala Ballala R who promptly sent an army 



under his son Narasimha to Srirangam. Sundara Pandya therefore 
had JO make peace and restore the Chota kingdom to Kniottunna 
and Rajaraja afwthey made fomal snbmission at Poa Amm^vaB 
and acknowledged him as suzerain. This was the beginning of 
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the second empire of the Paadyas though it was not yet quite the 
cod of that of the Cholas. 

Kuiottiiiig3 III died soon after (I2l£> and Rijaraja IH proved 
to be an mcompctcni ruler under whom confusion increased and 
the dissolution of the Chola kingdom was hastened. In some 
unknown way a company of Odda (Oriya) soldiers penetrated to 
the heart of the Chola country (c. 1221) and created disturbances 
in Srlrangnm until they were dislodged by Sundara Pandya 
In the north, Hoysala forces were present in Kanchi, perhaps 
pursuing hostilities with the Telugu-Chodas of Nellorc and their 
suzerains, the Kakatlyas. The Kadava chieftain KOpperunjinga 
became more and more powerful and entered into an alliance with 
Sundara Paudya against the Cholas and their Hoysala protector. 
Little realizing the increasing difficulty of his position, Rajaraja III 
defied Sundara FSndya by withholding the annual tribute due to 
him and starting hostilities. Sundara Pandya repelled the feeble 
Chola invasion and took the offensive. Rajnraja was defeated 
with much loss of wealth and his chief queen was taken prisoner. 
Sundara Pandya performed a vijaydbhisheka at Mudrkonda^Ala- 
puram (Ayiraitali)* Rajaraja made an attempt to join his allies, the 
Hoysala forces of Narasimha II in the north, but he was intercepted 
and, after a battle at Te||aru. was taken prisoner by the Kiidava 
KOpperunjinga and confined in the fortress at Scndamangalam. 

Hearing of the disasters that had befallen the Chola monarch, 
Narasimha 11 promptly moved to his aid. He attacked and over¬ 
powered the ruler of the Magara kingdom (Salem ^d South 
Arcot), an ally of the Kadava, and marched towards Srirangam. 
From there he sent an army under his generals Appanna and 
Goppayya with insimctions to carry destruction into the country 
of Kdpperunjinga and to relnstaU the Chola emperor. The 
generals carried out their instructions to the letter. They captured 
many important places held by Kdppcrunjinga and, after a batUe 
at Perambalut, advanced by way of Tolndilr to Chidambaram, 
punishing on the way some officers of Rajaraja and Parakrama- 
bahu, a prince of Ceylon, who had joined the enemy. After 
worshipping the god of Chidambaram, they dev^tated the country 
south of the river Gadilam and east of Sendamangalam. Finally 
they made preparations to invest that fortress when Kopperunjinga 
sent word to Narasimha that he was ready to restore the Chola 
emperor to liberty and his throne, and Narasimha transmitted the 
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offer to his commanders. They then received ihe Chola emperor 
wth honour and aecompanied him back to his country (1231)* 

Meanwhile Narasimha himself had met Sundara PAndya in 
battle at Mabendramangalam on the Kavcii and defeated him* 
Sundara Pandya had to acquiesce in the restoration of Rajaraja* 
The war with the Kadava went on for some more years^ but peace 
was finally made among the Hoysalas, Pindyas, and Cholas and 
sealed by dynastic marriages. Somes vara (1233^)^ the son and 
successor of Narasimha H, is called uncle by the 

successors of both Sundara Pandya and R^jar^ja HI. 

Rajaraja continued to rule untLI 1256^ the ejctent of his empire 
outside the Pundya country nominally being the same as at the 
beginning of his reign in spile of reverses* But instances of treason., 
disorder, and alliances for mutual defence among local chieftains 
and of defiance of express orders issued by the king were be¬ 
coming more and more numerous, while Hoysala influence over the 
whole area of the Chola kingdom and even in the Pandya country 
increased steadily from about 1220 to ]24S*a period which may 
be well described as that of Hoysaia hegemony in the south. This 
was due to Some4vnra leaving the administration of his home 
territory in the hands of his ministers and devoting all his time 
to the consolidation of the Hoysaia position in the Tamil country. 

Rujendra Ill, who was installed as }vviirdja in 1246, was a much 
abler prince than Rajaraja 111. He made a strenuous effort to revive 
Chola power and would have succeeded even belter than he did 
but for Somesvara's interference. R^jendm attacked the Pandyas 
and defeated two Pdndyan princes, one of whom was Mufavaiman 
Sundara Patidya U (are, 1238). SomeSvara now took the side of the 
Pdndyas to prevent the complete restoration of Chola authority, 
defeated Rujendra in battle and then made peace with hiriL In 
the north Rajendra commanded the alliance of Choda Tikka of 
Nellore. also called Gandagopdia, who had been attacked by 
Somdvara in 1240. Tikka by his wars checked the power of the 
Sambuvariiyas and K^davahiyas and thereby strengthened that of 
Rajendra. He even fought against Some^vara though he look 
Kanchl for himself as a rew'ard for his services and had another 
allegiance, namely that to K^iiya Ganapati of WarangaJ, also 
an enemy of the Hoysalas. 

The alliance between Rajendra and Someivnra became closer 
after the accession to the Pandya throne of the celebrated Jafdvannan 
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Sundara Pandya in 1251, one of ihe most famous warriors and 
conquerors of South India under whom Pindyan power attained 
its greatest splendour. In the first years of his reign Sundani 
Pandya fought many wars and rapidly extended his sway to Nellorc 
and beyond, and to Ceylon, confining the Hoysalas to the Mysore 
plateau. Kanchipuram became a secondary Pandya capital, while 
Ceylon and Kerala were firmly held and administered for a time. 
In his wars, Sundara commanded the active co-operation of other 
princes of the royal famity, Jatavarmnn Vira Pandya <1253) being 
most prominent among them. 

Sundara Pandya proceeded with a small force against the Chcni 
king Yiraravi Udaya Martandavarman, and destroyed him and 
his forces after ravaging the Malainadu^ He compelled the warlike 
Chola Riijendra to acknowledge his suzerainty and pay him tribute. 
He invad^ Ceylon and exacted a vast quantity of pearls and many 
elephants from its ruler* He then attacked the Hoysalas in the 
region of the Kaveri and captured the fortress of Kannanflr Koppam. 
Several Hoysala generals were killed, including the brave Singana, 
while numerous elephants and horses were captured together with 
a large amount of treasure and a number of w'omen. Sundara 
only stopped lighting when Sorndvara withdrew into the plateaut 
but shortly afterwards Some^vara renewed the war in which he 
was to meet hb death at Sundara Pandya’s hands (1262). Sundara 
then attacked the rich oily fortress of Scndarnangalam and fought 
several engagemorits * which struck terror into the heart of the 
Kadavu' (Kopperunjinga). Having thus become master of his 
territory, forces and treasure, Sundara restored him to the niiership 
of his land and left for Chidambaram where he worshipped 
Nataraja before proceeding to ^rirangam. * Here he wore the 
garland of victory, performed many tuldbhdras^ which pleased the 
eyes and hearts of aU spectators and evoked blessings from learned 
poets and in that temple which he roofed with gold he sat upon 
a splendid throne with his qutxn, wearing a golden crown and 
* emulating the morning sun rising on the lop of the mountain 

Sundara Pandyab conquests included the Magadai (Buna) and 
Kongu countries w'hich must have been taken during the wars against 
the Kos-salas and Kbpperuniinga. Finally, he led an expedition 
further north in which he killed GandagopSla in battle and occupied 
K^chi* He also came into conflict with Kakatiya Ganapati and 
his other feudatories, defeated a TeJugu army at Mudugur f Nellorc 
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district) and drove a Buna chief into eule. At the end of the 
campaign he performed a virdthishaka at NcKore, 

Between 1262 and 1264, on an appeal for help from a nuinister 
of Ccyion, Ja|avarmaa Vlra Pajidyn invaded the island, defeated 
and killed one Ceylonese prince and received the submission of 
another as also that of a son of Chandrabh^u of the Malay 
peninsula who ruloj over a principality in the north of Ceylon. 
Both the Pindya invasions of the island fell in the reign of Para- 
kiamabahu II who appears nev'cr to have gained mastery over the 
northern half of the island but left its fate to ho settled by local 
adventurers and foreign Invaders. 

The vast treasure that feU into the hands of Sundara as a result 
of his wars was used to beautify and enrich Impartially the great 
shrines of :^iva and Vishnu at ChidambaraTn and ^rirangam. 

Sometime before hb death. Hoysala Som^vara, being pressed 
by enerrries from both north and south, had elTected a virtual 
division of his kingdom, assigning the northern half to hU elder 
son Narasimha HI and the southern Tamil area to his younger 
son Rilmanalha, After his father's death, Rdmanatha recO'Vercd 
Kannanur and held his own against Sundara Pandya who died 
in 1268 and was succeeded hy Maravarman Kulasekhara I, also 
a peat ruler. 

During this period the rule of the Pundya kingdom was shared 
among several princes of the royal family, one of them enjoying 
primacy over the resL Such an arrangement seems to have been 
of long standing in that country; even Kulottunga I is said to have 
subjugated hvc P^dya princes together. Kula^khara pressed 
the war against Hoy sola RfLmanalha, who had alUed himself 
closely with Chola Raiendra HI, and defeated both in 1279, That 
is the lost we hear of Rajcndm lU and the Cholas. Kulasekhara 
became unquestioned master both of the Chola country and of 
those Tamil districts of the Hoysala empire over which Ramanatha 
had ruled. He also fought in Kerala (Travancore) where, perhaps, he 
suppressed a local rising, Somcitme Later he took advantage of a 
famine in Ceylon to send his minister Aryachakravarti to invade 
the island where he laid waste the country on every side ’, entered 
the fortress of ^ubhaglri (Yapahu), and carried away to the Pindya 
country * the venerable Tooth Relic and all the solid wealth that 
was there ^ This was at the close of the reign of Bhuvanaikabuhu i, 
and there followed a period of some twenty years during which 
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the island formed part of the Pandya empire. The neJCt ruler of 
Ceylon Panikramabahit IH (1303) adopted peaccftil methods with 
Kulawkbara, went on a personal embassy to the Pandya courts 
and persuaded Ktdaiekhara to surrender the Tooth Relic. Ceylon 
regained her mdeptendence only during the civil war and the 
Muslim invasion that followed Kulaickhara’s death (l30S-9)» His 
last years w^ere embittered by quarrels between his sons. He 
wanted his younger son by a favourite rruslress, Vint Pandya, to 
succeed him. The result was that the elder son,. Sundam Pandya 
started a war after the death of his father, for which, according to 
some writers^ Simdara w^as himself responsible. The war went in 
favour of Vira Pandya, and Sundara had to invoke the aid of the 
Muslim invader Malik Kafur {1310^ 

After the loss of his Tamil territory Hoysala Ruman^tha started 
a civil war against his brother Narasimha ItE who was hard 
pressed by other enemies like the Yadavas of Devagiri and the 
Kakatiyas. Ramanatha succeeded in capturing some territory for 
himself in the Bangalore, Kolar^ and Tumkur districts, and ruled 
it with Kundani as his capital. Naraslmha HI died In 1292 and 
was succeeded by Ballala III. His accession was not disputed by 
Ramanatha who, however, kept up a hostile attitude till his death 
three yeai^ later, as did his son Visvan^lha also for a few years 
until he too disappeared from the scene. Ballala then once more 
ruled over a united Hoysala kingdom before 1300. He took 
advantage of the civil war in the PSndya country^ that fnllow^ed 
the death of KtiLa^khara, and went out to the aid of one or other 
of the parties in the hope of regaining the territory lost by 
Ramanatha. Bui his plans were thwarted by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of Malik Kafur in his rear. 

In the thirteenth ccntuiy in Kerala, some kings of Vepad known 
chichy from their donative records claim to belong to the Yadu- 
kula, thus tracing their descent from the Ay Kings of the eighth 
century who in turn connected themselves with Ay Andiran of 
^ngam literature. In the last quarter of the century Ravjvarman 
Kulalekhara who calls himself Chcra emperor shot into a short¬ 
lived eminence by raiding extensive territories including the P^dya 
country and right up to Kanchipuram and Poonamallec: he was 
an accomplished ruler and liberal patron of letters. Kollam 
(Quilon) was his capital. His exploits will be referred to again in 
the next chapter. Not far removed from him in time was 
14 
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Vjraraghava Chakravarli, author of the Kottayam plates conferring 
the title of Maitigrimajn and certain other honoure on Itavikorjan; 
the grant is attested among others by the authorities of Vc^ad, 
Odanad, Emild and Valluvanild, important divisions of the Kerala 
country. 

After this period, the history of Kerala remains as fragmental 
and obscure as ever, and becomes mised up with the rivalries of 
the Portuguese and the Indian powers and those among the 
European pouters themselves later. It does not Lie within, the 
scope of this book to study these developments which link up 
mediaeval with modern times Id India, and in the following 
chapter the history of Kemia panicularly the wars between Calicut 
and Cochin and the activities of the European Companies together 
With their consequences will be left on one side. 

To turn now to the northern Slates, the Vadava iaitugi was 
succeeded by bis son Singhana (12LQ-47) under whom the Y&dava 
empire attained its greatest extent. He invaded Gujarat twice in 
1231-2 and 1237-3, while in the south he waged war first against 
Hoysala Ballila II and deprived him of considerable tenritO'iy to 
(he south of the Krishna and MaJaprabha, He still kept up the 
pressure against the Hoysalas in the reign of Narasimha II, who 
had to abandon the Sagar taluk and the Bellary district. Nara- 
simha^s successor Some^vara, however, succeeded in retrieving the 
position sulficiently for him to bo able to encamp near Pandarpur 
in 1236 and to endow the Vitthala temple of that place by the 
grant of a village. Singhana^s general Vicana, the governor of the 
southern province, not only drove him back but carried his arms 
into Hoysala country up to the banks of the Kaveri (1239), Indeed, 
so disastrous were Somesvara's sallies against the Yadavas that by 
the end of his reign he had lost even more territory to them than 
his predecessors had. SLnghana^s empire, on the other hand, was 
extended and established by Vicana all over what had been the 
central, western, and south-western regions of ihc Western 
Chalukya empire, Singhana also waged rather indecisive wars 
against K^katiya Ganapaii and the ruler of Malwa. 

Singhana's chief astrologer was Changadevn, the grandson of 
the famous astronomer Bhuskaracaryn, and son ot Lakshmldhara, 
the chief pundit of Jailugi L He founded a college at Patna 
for the study of his grandfather's Sidclkanfasiromutyi and other 
works. 
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The Yadava throne descended to Singhana's grandson Krishna 
G 247-60)—his son Jnitugi 11 having died in his father*s lifetime. 
Although he lost some territory in the south-western Andbmdesh 
to Kakatiya Ganapath he may be said in general to have passed 
on undiminished the extensive empire he had inherited. HLs reign 
is chiefly remarkable for its literary activity i his minister and general 
Jalhana compiled an anthology of Sanskrit verse^ and AmaJa- 
nanda^s Veddnrakalpataru also dates from this time. Krishna 
himself seems to have been a ncligious man wrho performed many 
sacrifices. 

Krishna was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva (1260-71)» 
He fought a successful war against Kakatiya Rudramba^ capturing 
her elephants and some of her insignia but sparing her life as she 
was a woman. He invaded northern Konkan, defeeted its Silara 
ruler Someivara In a naval battle and annexed his territory to the 
Vaduva empire. The celebrated Hem^dri w'as minister {irtkofimd- 
jihfpa} under him and his sucx;essors. A volummoiis writer himself 
Hem^dri encouraged many other writers by his patronage, and 
built so many temples that a style of architecture name to be 
associated with his name. 

Krishna's son Rumachondni succeeded to the throne in 1271 
after a short war with Amana, the son of Mahldeva, who tried to 
usurp his place. Ramachandra also waged other wars, by no 
means decisive in their results, against the ruler of MaJwa and the 
Kakatiya Pratuparudra ll, Rudrimba’s successor. About 1276-7, 
his famous general S^luva Tikkama invaded the Hoysala territory 
of Narasimha Ell and laid siege to the capital Dorasamudra. He 
relumed with much booty From a rictorious campaign, but left 
Narasimha in full possession of his territory. Narosimha's brother 
R&man^tha w^as also attacked but with no decisive results. 
Hostilities against the Hoysalos continued info the reign of 
Ballalalll, who attempted to extend the kingdom northward, but the 
advance of Muslim powder in the Deccan during the last decade of 
this century considerably curbed Ramachondra’s activity. The 
great Mamtha saint JhancivarR flourished during his reign and 
completed his great Marathi exposition of the G;7d on the banks 
of the Godavari in 1291. 

’ Turning to the Kakaliya, perhaps the ruler with most claim to 
greatness was that Ganapati whom Jaltugi had released from prison 
and set on the throne. In his long reign of over sixty years 
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(1199-1262) he earned the reputation of being a good adminis¬ 
trator. In the Andhra oountiy, the power of the Velanintj Chodas 
had disappeared after U86^ and its distracted poIiticaJ: condition 
was an mvilation to a ruler like Ganapati to enter and exploit its 
fertile Lands, its iron and diamond mines and its ports. This 
conquest he completed between 1209 and 1214 and made the 
Telugu-Chodas of Nellore acknowledge his suzerainty* Their 
wars with iCuloitiinga 111, after their t^ptatc of Kanchh involved 
him, as we have seen, in hostilities with that monarch also. He 
also fought against Ananga Bhlma III (1211-3S) of KaJinga, who 
w^as hard pressed hy his Muslim enemies from the north and by 
the Chedi nders of Tummana, and in another indedsivc war about 
1231 with the Yadava Singhana. More decisive was his defeat 
(1239) of the Kayastkas in Cuddapah and Rumooh represented by 
Gangaya Sahini and his nephews Tiipurantaka and Ambadeva. 
Soon after this, Ganapati proclaimed his daughter Rudrambd 
heir-apparent, even calling her by the masculine name Rudradeva 
Maharaja, and associated her actively in the administration* He 
also issued a charter of security to foreign merchants trading in 
Mdtupahi, fafavarman Sundara Pandya^s aggressive wars, that 
brought him into conhict with the Telugu-Chodas and their 
suzerain Ganapati, have been narrated already* When Sundara 
Pandya withdrew, Ganapati* at the instance of the poet Tikkana, 
assisted Manama SiddhU the son of Choda Tikka* against his 
domestic enemies and seated him hrmly on the Nellore throne* 
Even that turbulent Kadava chieriab Rdpperunjinga acknowledged 
Ganapati^s ovcrlordship* 

Ganapaii's daughter Rudramba was his successor. The early 
years of her reign were marked hy troubles created by Koppenin- 
jinga and other rebellious feudatories, but these were fitmly 
suppressed by the loyal Ki^yasiha chieftain Ambadeva, Yadava 
Mahadeva invaded Rudr^mbil^s kingdom with results already 
noted- The hostility of the Yadavas continued after Mah^deva's 
reign, and the young prince Prat^parudradeva* grandson of 
Rudramba, won his spurs as a warrior in these conflicts. He was 
made about 1280, and when, eight years later, Ambadeva 

rebelled and got support from the Hoysalas and Yjidavas, the 
yuvardja succeeded in suppressing the revolt by about 1291, 

Praiaparudra II succeeded his grandmother in 1295 and ruled 
till 1326. Early in his reign one of his generals led an expedition 
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into Kuntaia^ capturing the forts of Adav^i (Adoni) and Ralchur, 
among others, after driving out the Yadava garrisons* and brought 
the territory under K^katlya rule* Praiapsrudra refomicd the 
administrative system T>y dividing the kingdom into 77 nayakships, 
confining recruitment thereto to the Padmaoilyaka community and 
thoroughly overhauling the siatf of rfayakas. Some of the great 
n^yakaSf like K-apaya N^yaka* who later played, a great part in 
resisting the Muslims, were the products of this system which^ 
incidentally, was later adopted and elaborated by the rulers of 
Vijayanagar. 

Throughout the thirteenth century, and later, the Gaogas con¬ 
tinued to rule the kingdom of Kalinga, In the reign of Riijaraja Hi 
(1198-1211), grandson of Anantavarman Choda Canga, occurred 
the first Muslim invasion of Orissa, The army sent by Ikhtiyai- 
ud-din Muhammad-i-Bhaklyar Khtlji (1205) against Jajuagar was 
successfully repulsed^ Similar results attended another effort 
against Orissa by the Bengal Muslims between 1211 and 1224 in 
the reign of RJljaraja^s successor Aaanga Bhima HI. Ananga 
Bhima also fought against Kikatiya Ganapati, and his troops went 
as far afield as KSnehipuram and possibly even Srimngam. His 
son Narasimha I (123&-64) took the offensive against the Muslim 
rulers of Bengal and fought three campaigns agaiost them* though 
they were not uniformly successrtd. Bhiinudeva H (1306'28) was 
definitely defeated by the Tughlnk invasion under Ulugh Khan 
and had to surrender a number of elephants to the victor* In 
his turn, Bhanudeva HI (1352-78) had to face Firoz Tughlak to 
whom he had to submit as a condition of peace* The lost great 
Ganga ruler was Narasimha IV (1378-1414), in whose lime the 
Muslim ruler of Malwa tried to invade Orissa but without gaining 
any advantage. This long-lived dynasty ended with Bhanu¬ 
deva IV (1414-32) who died childless, leaving the throne to be 
occupied by his commander-in-chief Kapilcivara Gajapat], 

We may stop for a while for an account of the impressions 
gathered by Marco Polo, that ^ prince of medieval travellers \ who 
spent several months in South India and used them very wcIL 
The name by which the country was known to foreigners was 
Ma’bar, a word which in Arabic signifies * passage" or ferry* and 
was applied to the part of the Indian coast most frequented by 
travellers and merchants from Arabia and the Persian Gulf. Ma bar 
* extends in length from Kulam (Quilon) to Nilawar (Nclloro)*, 
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saj-s a contemporary Muslim chronicler. Writing on Kiiyal, the 
chief emporium of the Pandya kingdom^ Marco Polo jays that 
the king to whom the city belongs possesses vast treasures and 
wears upon his person a great store of rich jewels. He maintains 
great state and administers his kingdom with great equity and 
extends great favour to merchants and foreigners so that they are 
very glad to visit his city/ ' It is at this city that all the ships 
touch, that come from the west as from Hotmos and from Kis 
and from Aden, and all Arahia. laden with horses and with other 
things for sale. And this brings a groat concourse of people from 
the country ronud about, and so there is great business done in 
this city of CiaiU Marco Polo notes that a great part of the wealth 
of the country was wasted in purchasing horses, a slateracnt fully 
confirmed by the observaiioas of contemporary Muslim chornJclers 
who say that the unfavourable climate of South India and the 
ignorance of Indian horse-keepers neccssjmted large annual imports 
of fresh animals. From the earliest times, the Pandya country hai 
been famous for its pearls, and Maroo Polo gives a substantially 
correct account of the fisheries, adding that the king derived great 
revenue from them. * Moreover nobody is pemiitled to take out 
of the kingdom a pearl weighing more than half a saggio unless he 
manages to do it secretly/ Marco Polo describes at some length 
the insiitutioD of the King’s Trusty Lieges, the baud of bodyguards 
sworn to defend the king with their lives. Amazed at the scantiness 
of the dress w^om by the common people, Marco Polo exaggerates 
their nakedness and denies the existence of tailors in the country, 
though tailors arc mentioned in inscriptions long preceding Marco 
Polo^s visit. He mentions the custom of satf and refers to the 
practice of allowing a condemned criminal who was sentenced to 
death to sacrifice himself to some god or other of his choice. He 
says quaintly^ ‘ And let me tell you the people of this country have 
a custom of rubbing their houses all over with cowdung. More¬ 
over all of them, great and small, king and barons mcluded, do sU 
upon the ground only. . , , It is their practice that everyone, male 
and female, do wash the body twice every day; and those who do 
not wash are looked on much as we look on the Patarins. You 

must know that in eating, they use the right hand only_So also 

they drink only from drinking vessels, and every man hath his 
own; nor wll anyone drink from another’s vesseL And when 
they drink they do not put the vessel to the Ups but hold it aloft 
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and let the drink ipotit into the mouth. . . . They arc very stnet in 
executing justice upon criminals and as strict in abstaining from 
wine. Indeed they have made a rule that wine-drinkers and 
seafaring men arc never to be accepted as sureties/ He mentions 
the custom by which a creditor drew a circle round his defaulting 
debtor and ' the latter must not pass out of this circle until he shall 
have satisfied the claim, or given security for its discharge \ He 
mentions the presence of experts in the arts of physiognomy, 
astrology and sorcery, and the readiness of people to consult them. 
He refers to temples as * certam abbeys in which are gods and 
goddesses to whom many young girls arc consecrated ^ {devoiidsis}. 
He notices the widespread use of betel leaves with camphor and 
other aromatic spices mixed i^ith quickHrite* He notes that * the 
nobles and great folks slept on beds made of very light cane work, 
hanging from the ceiling by cords for fear of tarantulas and other 
vermin; w^hile the common folk slept on the streets 

He mentions the richness of Ceylon in precious stones and 
narrates the legends he heard about Adam's Peak. He records the 
embassy sent to Ceylon in 12S4 by Kublai Khan to get from there 
some of the hair and teeth of Adam. He sets down in detail the 
legends narrated to him of St Thomas the Apostle, and the manner 
of his death in the neighbourhood of Myiaporc. He knew that 
the Andhra country was ruled by a queen (Rudr5mba), a lady of 
much discretion, and he describes the different methods by which 
diamonds w^cre gathered from the mines in her kingdom. He 
adds: ^ In this kingdom also are made the best and most delicate 
buckrams and those of the highest price; in short, they look like 
tissue of spider^s webl There is no king nor queen in the world but 
might be glad to wear them. The people have also the largest sheep 
in the w^orld, and great abundance of all the necessaries of life \ 

He notices the presence of Jews and Christians in the kingdom 
of Quilon and says lhat the king was tributary to no one. Pepper 
and indigo were abundant in the country which was visited regularly 
by merchants from China, Arabia, and the Levant, * Cora they have 
none but rice. So also their wine they made from (palm-) sugar; 
capital drink it is. and very speedily it makes a man drunk. AU other 
necessaries of a man*s life they have in great plenty and cheapness.^ 
In the kingdom of Eli (Mount D*Ely). pepper and ginger and 
other spices in quantities were to be had, but any merchant ship 
touching its ports by stress of weather was seized and had its cargo 
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plundered. Piracy was rampant throughout the Malabar coast. 
* The ships that come from the East bring copper in ballast. They 
also bring hither clothes of silk and gold and sandals; also gold and 
silver, cloves and spikenard, and other fine spices for which there 
is a demand here and exchange them for products of these 
countries.* 
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HOYSALAS (1022-1342) 

1. Nri|)akama 1022-1047 

2. VinaySditya 1047-1098 

3. EfYanga 1063-1100 

Baliftla I 1100-1110 5. Vishnuvardhana 1110-1152 UdaySditya 

6. Naiisimha I 1152-1173 

I 

7. Baliaia II 1173-1220 

8. Narasimha II 1220-1238 

9. Someivara 1233-1267 


10. 

Narasimha III 1254-1292 
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RSmanatha 1254-1295 

11. 

Ball^la III 

1 

Viivanfitha 


1291-1342 
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1295-1300 
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Balldia IV 
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1. Beta I 1000-1030 
Z Praia I 1030-1075 

3. Tribhuvanamalla Beta II 1075-1110 

4. Prola 11 1110-1158 


5. PratSparudra I 
1158-1195 


6. Mahildcva 
1195-1198 

I — . 

7. Ganapati 1199-1262 Mail 


8. Rudr^mbS 
1262-1296 


GanapambS 


Miimmadamba m. MahSdcva 

I 

9. PratSparudra II 1295-1326 


Ifimbi 





CHAPTER XI 


THE BAHMANIS AND THE RISE OF 
VI JAY AN AGAR 

First Khiyi invasion of the Deccan and subjugation of Devagiri—sub- 
seqxient invasions—Malik Kafur—invasion of Hoysala and Pftndya countries— 
Hindu reaction—kingdom of Kampili—Pindya civil war and Tughlak invasion 
—end of the Yidava and KAkatlya kingdoms—rebellion of Baha-ud*Dio 
Garshasp and its results—fall of Kampili—movement for liberation—Kkpaya 
Niyaka and Ballala III—Harihara and Bukka—Vtdykranya—foundation of 
Vijayanagar—Sultanate of Madura and Ballila HI—expansion of Viiayanagar 
Ull 1346. 

Foundation of the Bihmanl kingdom—Ala-ud-din I Bahman Shah_ 

Muhammad I^Mujahid—Daud—Muhammad II^-Ghiyas-ud-din—Shams*ud* 
din—Firuz—Ala-ud-din U Ahmad—Humayun—Nizam Shah—Muhammad 
III—Mahmud—end of the Blhmanl kingdom—nominal rule of the four sons 
of Mahmud. 

The sultanate of Delhi was established towards the close of the 
twelfth century, and for a hundred years thereafter its attention 
was confined to Northern India. The idea of subjugating the 
Deccan and the land beyond began with the Khiljis, although the 
first Muslim attack on a Deccani kingdom was a quasi-private 
enterprise planned in secret and carried out with suddenness. The 
story is that Garshasp Malik, the future Ala-ud-din, nephew and 
son-in-law of Sultan Jalal-ud-din, resented the supercilious conduct 
of his wife towards him and wanted to punish her. Before he 
could do so, however, he had first to gather strength and resources 
enough to be able to oppose the sultan and his sons. First he 
obtained the sultan's permission to lead an expedition against 
Malwa, but in fact went much farther south and advanced rapidly 
against the YUdava kingdom of Devagiri (February 1296) at a 
time when its army was engaged on a distant exp^ition. The 
reigning king, RSmadeva, was overwhelmed by the swiftness of 
the onslaught, and sued for peace at the end of a week’s siege of 
his capital. He surrendered much treasure and many elephants 
and horses, and even gave one of his daughters in marriage to the 
conqueror. When Sangama, his son, heard of the threat to the 
capital, he hastened back with his army and wanted to resume 
hostilities. By the time he arrived, however, peace had been. 
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concluded, Riniiadcva was in the hands of ihc enemy, and Sangama 
himself also had to make his submission, at least for the time. 
Rimadeva’s kingdom was restored and he and Ala-ud-din ex¬ 
changed vows of lifelong friendship. The treasure he took from 
Devagiri played no small part in paving Ala-ud-din’s way to the 
throne which he seized soon after by murdering Jalal-ud-din. 

As sultan, Ala-ud-din pursued a policy of plunder and loot in 
the South in preference to the extension of his territories. In 
1303-4 he sent an expedition against Warangal by way of Bengid. 
It was led by Malik Fakhr-ud-din Juna (later Muhammad bin 
Tughlak) and ended in failure; the Tclugu army met the invader 
before he could reach Warangal, inflicted severe losses on him, 
and compelled him to retreat. This disaster so lowered the prestige 
of the sultanate in the Deccan, that Sangama of Devagiri withheld 
the tribute his father had agreed to pay and gave shelter to the 
refugee king of Gujarat and his daughter who had fled their country 
to escape falling into the hands of the sultan’s forces. Either out 
of loyalty to Ala-ud-din or pursuit of a deeper policy, Ramadeva 
denounced his son, and asked Ala-ud-din to lake steps to restore 
his authority before it was too late. An army was sent immediately 
(1307) under the sultan’s favourite slave Malik Kafur; Sangama 
was defeated near Devagiri and fled. Malik Kafur plundered the 
city, took possession of the kingdom in the name of his master 
and carried off R&madeva and his family as prisoners to Delhi. 
But the sultan treated Ramadeva with great kindness; he kept him 
by his side for six months before sending him back, loaded with 
money and presents, to rule over a kingdom extended by the addi¬ 
tion of portions of Gujarat. The sultan’s generosity was rewarded, 
for Ramadeva remained loyal to him for the rest of his life and 
gave valuable aid to his forces in their operations in the South. 

Laic in 1309 Malik Kafur was sent against Warangal to wipe 
out the disgrace of the last defeat sustained by the imperial armies 
at that place. He first proceeded to Devagiri where Ramadeva 
was all attention to his requirements. Thence he crossed the 
Yi&dava territories and entered the Telugu country, reaching the 
neighbourhood of Warangal by rapid marches early in 1310. The 
siege of the double-walled city lasted a month; the outer fortress 
was taken by storm, and the consequent overcrowding in the inner 
fort made it imperative for PratSparudra to open negotiations with 
the invader. The sultan’s price for raising the siege was the 
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surrender of a vast amount of treasure, many elephants and horses, 
and an annual tribute. Malik Kafur returned to Delhi with the booty 
in June 1310 where he was received with honours by his master. 

Early next year, Malik Kafur again set out on another expedi¬ 
tion to the South, this time against the kingdoms of Dorasamudra 
and Ma’bar, i.e., the Hoysala and Pandya kingdoms in the far 
South. Devagiri again became the base of operations, where 
Ramadeva was glad to offer help, for the Hoysala ruler, Ball^la 111, 
was no friend of his, having at one time seized some of his territory. 
Kafur’s army waited to attack the Hoysalas until Ballala was away 
on an expedition in the Pandya country. That land was disturbed 
by quarrels among Kulakkhara's sons, and Ball&la hoped to turn 
the situation to his advantage and to regain territory that 
Kulakkhara had seized some time before. Kafur's advance was 
therefore practically unchecked and he spread destruction and panic 
throughout his journey to the Hoysala capital. Ballala returned 
in haste, but saw that resistance was hopeless, and overruled his 
nobles and officers who wanted to fight. He consented to become 
a tributary (zinimi) to the sultan and to surrender his wealth, 
elephants and horses. 

Kafur spent less than a fortnight in Ddrasamudra, and then 
started towards Ma'bar. Ballala accompanied him and guided 
the army along the difficult mountain routes that led from the 
tableland to the plains. Though divided among themselves, the 
Pandya princes were at one in resisting the invader, harassing him 
incessantly, but avoiding pitched battles and taking care not to 
shut themselves in fortresses that might easily be reduced. Malik 
Kafur first marched against Bir DhOl. the capital of Vira Pandya 
in the neighbourhood of UraiyQr. The king escaped before the 
city fell into the enemy’s hands, and Kafur’s further operations 
were hampered by rains. He braved the weather, however, and 
pursued Vira Pindya who was reported to have fled to KandOr 
(not identified). On the way he seized a convoy of treasure from 
the backs of a hundred and twenty elephants, but even when he 
reached Kandur, and took it, there was no sign of Vira Pandya. 
He therefore marched to KSnehipuram (or Marhatpuri to the 
Muslim historians) where he plundered and desecrated the temples 
before returning to Bir DhQl. Thence he planned a sudden descent 
upon Madura, the Pandya’s main capital, where Sundara Pindya 
was king; but Sundara was forewarned and abandoned the city. 
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taking his family and treasure into the country. At this stage 
Vikrama Pindya, Sundara’s uncle, came out of retirement to lead 
the Pdndyas against the Muslims and inflicted a decisive defeat on 
them. Malik Kafur was ‘ obliged to retreat and bnng back his 
army but he managed to keep the vast booty he had taken from 
Vira Pandya and convey it safely to Delhi. He reached the 
imperial capital in October 1311 and later presented Ballala Ill’s son 
to the sultan, speaking highly of the help the invaders had rccavcd 
from his father. The Hindu prince was treated with kindness 
and then sent back to his father whose kingdom w^ also returned 
to him. The Ma’bar expedition was thus only a military raid, and 
not a very successful one at that; it had no permanent results, 
though indeed South India was drained of a vast amount of 
treasure: * six hundred and twelve elephants, ninety-six thousand 
mans of gold, several boxes of jewels and pearls, and twenty 

thousand horses ’, according to Bami. 

About a year later, in 1312, Ramadeva died and his son Sangama 
came to the throne of Devagiri. His hostiUty to the sultanate was 
well known, and Malik Kafur was sent out with an army once 
again, this time to seize and annex the Yidava kingdom to the 
empire of Delhi. This was easily accomplished, without any fight¬ 
ing, as Sangama fled. Kafur behaved with moderation to convince 
the people that they had nothing to fear from their new rulers. He 
regulated administrative affairs with commendable wisdom, though 
in one respect he was inexorable; he insisted on pulling down 
temples and erecting mosques in their place. A great mosque was 
built at Devagiri itself and named after the sultan in accor^cc 
with his wishes. Nevertheless, considerable areas of the Yadava 
kingdom did not submit to the new rule, and the kingdom of 
Kampili proclaimed its independence under Singeya Na>'aka and 
his more famous son Kampiladeva. This new kingdom included 
the present Bellao', Raichur and Dharwar districts, and three 
important forts—Kampili itself, Kummaia and Hosadi^g (Anc- 

gondi?)_all on the Tungabhadra. Malik Kafur led one indecisive 

expedition against Kampili; and before he could make another 
attempt he was recalled to Delhi where he died in the political 
revolution that intervened between the death of Ala-ud-din (1316) 
and the accession of Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah. 

The same revolution led to the voluntary withdrawal of the 
Muslim government from Devagiri because Kafur recalled the 
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lieutenant he had left behind. Harapila Deva, Ramadeva’s son- 
in-law, was thus able to re-establish the Yadava power for a time, 
but soon after his accession, Mubarak Khilji again marched south 
in 1318, with an army led by his favourite slave Khusrau Khan, 
resolved to retake Devagiri. The reduction of HarapOla involved 
tome hard fighting in mountainous country; he was wounded in 
the fin^ encounter, taken prisoner and put to death—flayed alive, 
acrording to Bami. The sultan’s return to Delhi was delayed by 
rains, so during his enforced stay in Devagiri he reorganized the 
administration. Malik Yak Lakhy was made governor of Deva¬ 
giri: subordinate olhcers and collectors of revenue were stationed 
at different places, and garrisons posted at strategic points. An 
attempt to force a garrison on the Hoysala capital Ddrasamudra 
failed. When the sultan returned to Delhi (August 1318) he left 
Khusrau Khan behind to deal with Prataparudra II of Warangal 
who had not sent his annual tribute after the death of Ala-ud-din 
Khusrau therefore marched in, collected all the arrears due and 
easily restored the sultan’s supremacy. 

Shortly afterwards, however, Khusrau had to march south again 
to suppress the rebellious governor of Devagiri and then to bring 
the country of Ma’bar under Muslim rule. Malik Yak Lakhy had 
set up independent rule under the title Shams-ud-din and began to 
mint coins in his own name; but his easygoing and profligate 
nature made him thoroughly unpopular, so that the nobles of his 
court joined together to capture him and hand him over to Khusrau 
when he advanced towards Devagiri. The unfortunate rebel was 
«nt bound hand and foot, to Delhi, while Khusrau proceeded 
further southward. 


The civil war between Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya con- 
tinu^ after Malik Kafur’s return (1311). Sundara fared so badly 
m the struggle that at first he sought Muslim aid which was given 
only in very small measure and availed him little. The ruler of 
south Travancorc, Ravivarman Kulaiekhara, who professed alle¬ 
giance to Sundara tiU about 1312, took advantage of the confusion 
to invade the Pandya country and marched as far north as Kanchi- 
p^m. Vira Pandya seems to have joined him, and Sundara 
Pandya appealed to the Kakatiya ruler Prataparudra II for aid 

^ support in 1317, under the leadership 
of Muppidi Nayaka, the governor of Nellorc, who defeated 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara and Vira Pindya, compeUed the former 
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to withdraw into his own kingdom, and installed Sundara Pilndya 
on the throne at Viradhavalapattanam (Blr DhGl). Then came 
Khusrau*s invasion. The Pindya followed his usual policy of 
evading battle by evacuating his capital, taking his family and all 
his wealth with him. A rich Muslim merchant who stayed behind 
hoping his religion would protect him was robbed and insulted by 
Khusrau. and finally committed suicide. Nevertheless, Khusrau’s 
expedition was not a success. Rains hampered his movements; 
and, what is more, he himself seems to have contemplated rebellion. 
When this was discovered and disapproved of by his followers, he 
had to submit to being carried back in fetters to Delhi. 

The political revolution in Delhi which ended Khilji rule and 
ushered in that of the Tughlaks gave PratGparudra II the oppor¬ 
tunity of declaring himself free once again. His example spread 
and caused disaffection even in that part of MahSrGshtra which 
was under a governor of the sultanate. Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak 
resolved, therefore, to do away with the Hindu kingdoms of the 
South one after another until the sway of Islam extended to Cape 
Comorin. He began in 1321 by sending against the kingdom of 
Warangal an expedition led by his son and heir, Ulugh Khan. The 
army marched as usual by way of Devagiri. laying waste the country 
and investing fortresses as soon as it entered Telengana. Pratapa- 
nidra retreated and shut himself and his forces up in the well 
stocked and strongly fortified capital city. The siege that followed 
lasted six months, at the end of which dissensions arose in the 
camp of the invaders, his lieutenants turned against Ulugh Khan 
and entered into negotiations with Prataparudra. The Hindu 
monarch agreed to let them go back in peace, and when they did 
so, he fell upon the rump of the army under Ulugh Khan and 
compelled it also to retreat. Nor was it left in peace until Ulugh 
Khan entered into negotiations with the rebel section of his army 
and succeeded in interposing it between himself and the Warangal 
forces, so that his further retreat to Devagiri might be unhampered. 
On his way, however, he came by another section of the army which, 
under the command of Majir Abu Rija, was engaged in the vain 
attempt to reduce the fortress of Kotgir. Majir was cordial to 
Ulugh Khan and offered to help him in dealing with his rebel 
lieutenants; he sent instructions round that zamindars and heads 
of districts were to attack the rebels, seize them and send their 
chiefs to the court of the king. He then accompanied Ulugh Khan 
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back to Dcvagiri. His way of dealing with the rebels proved 
effective; some of them fell fighting, others fled and hid themselves, 
and others were caught and sent to Delhi to be executed under the 
orders of the sultan. 

Elated by his success against the invader, Prat^parudra dispersed 
the troops and provisions he had gathered in his capital, and acted 
as if he had secured perpetual immunity from further attack. To 
Ghiyas-ud-din, on the other hand, the failure of his son in Telen- 
gona was but a spur to a further and stronger effort to reduce that 
country. He sent large reinforcements to Devagiri, and Ulugh 
Khan soon led a second expedition against the K^katiya kingdom. 
Bidar on its western frontier and several other forts including 
Bodhan were captured by the invading troops, and Warangal itself 
invested. Ill-prepared as Pratdparudra was, he held out for five 
months after which famine compelled him to sue for peace. He 
delivered himself and his family into the hands of Ulugh Khan 
(1323) who sent him under a strong escort to Delhi, but he seems 
to have put an end to his own life on the way. Ulugh Khan 
plundered and devastated Warangal, and subjugated the rest of 
the country by fighting where resistance was offered, but generally 
by accepting the submission of the Hindu chieftains in the different 
localities. 

Ulugh Khan also sent an army into Ma’bar. The country was 
conquered and, for a time, brought under the sway of Delhi, 
whither the Pandya king, Par&kramadeva, was taken as a prisoner. 
Ma’bar, in fact, was still counted as a province of the Delhi empire 
when sultan Muhammad bin Tughlak made Devagiri its capital 
in 1326. Ulugh Khan led yet another expedition agaiast Jajnagar 
in the Ganga kingdom of Orissa. Here his aim was not so much 
to conquer that kingdom as to secure the frontier of Warangal on 
that side. 

Thus at the accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak considerable 
portions of the Deccan and South India acknowledged the sover¬ 
eignty of the Delhi sultanate. Devagiri and Warangal were under 
the effective control of imperial officers, and a viceroy was set over 
distant Ma’bar charged with the duty of consolidating the new 
conquests and firmly establishing and extending imperial authority. 
Prominent among the Hindu states that still continued to enjoy 
their independence were Kampili and Ddrasamudra. The famous 
king of Kampili, himself called Kampiladeva, rose to prominence 
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in the first years of the fourteenth century when he rendered 
valuable service to his suzerain Ramadeva of Deva^ri in the wars 
against Hoysala Ball^a 111. He was a consistent opponent of the 
growing power of Islam in the South, but was much hampered by 
his feuds with the neighbouring states of Dorasamudra and 
Wdrangal. All the same, he built up a kingdom of considerable 
size which included parts of the present-day Anantapur, Chitaldrug 
and Shimoga districts besides Raichur, Dharwar and Bellary; the 
Krishna river separated it from the Maratha province of the Delhi 
empire. He treated with contempt a demand for tribute from the 
officers of the Tughlak sultanate, and entered into friendly negotia¬ 
tions with Baha*ud-din Garshasp, a cousin of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak and governor of Sagar, in the neighbourhood of Gulbarga, 
who had some grievance against his cousin, laid claim to the Delhi 
throne, and set up the standard of revolt. Thereupon the sultan 
brdered Malik Zada, governor of Gujarat, and Majir Abu Rija, 
governor of Devagiri, to deal with the rebek A battle on the banks 
of the Godavari ended disastrously for Garshasp who fled to Sagar 
pursued by the victorious imperial army. / He soon left Sagar^with 
his women and children and took refuge with Kampiladeva. i Mean¬ 
while the sultan had taken the field in person and come down to 
Devagiri where he got news of the defeat of Garshasp and of his 
flight to Kampili. The task of reducing the defiant Hindu ruler 
who harboured the defeated rebel engaged his attention at once, 
but it proved more troublesome than he had anticipated, and two 
expeditions failed to take the strong fortress of Kummata. The 
third attempt led by Malik Zada ended in success; Kummata was 
overthrown, and Kampiladeva was forced to shut himself up in 
Hosadurg (Anegondi?), which was invested on all sides by the 
sultanas troops. Lack of provisions made it impossible for the 
besieged to hold out longer than a month; but meanwhile, Kampila¬ 
deva succeeded in sending Garshasp and his family to the court of 
Dorasamudra, commending them to the care of Ballala 111. 
Kampiladeva met his end with courage and determination. He 
announced to his women that he had made up his mind to die 
fighting, and advised them to bum themselves in advance to escape 
falling into the hands of the enemy. They did so cheerfully, and 
their example was followed by the wives and daughters of the 
ministers and nobles of the kingdom. Thereupon Kampiladeva 
and his followers sallied out of the fort, fell upon the enemy and 
IS 
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wrought havoc in their ranlcs before they feU in the fight* KampUa- 
deva^s head was stuSbd aod sent to the sultan to announce the 
victory, and a garrison was posted at Hosadurg to hold the country 
round about (1327)* 

Malik Zada then began to plan an invasion of the Hoysala king- 
dom in pursuit of Baha-ud-dini* Eallala III had no mind to risk 
his kingdom and fortune by sheltering a rebel Muslim sent to him 
by Kampila, with whom he had never been friendly. He therefore 
seized Baha-ud^ when he presented himself and sent him to 
Malik Zada, at the same time acknowledging the supremacy of the 
sultan of Delhi, This pleased Malik Zada who withdrew his forces 
and relumed to Dcvagiii, 

For some rime after the fall of Kampdi, Muhammad bin Tughlak 
remained in Devagiri, making arrangements to complete the transfer 
of the imperial capital to that place. Also, after a siege of eight 
months, he captured the strong fortress at Kandhyana (Sinhagad) 
near Poona, and forced its Hindu chieftain, Naga Nilyaka, ruler 
of the KoUs, into subjection. Niga Nayaka was treated with 
honour when he made his submission and the fort passed into the 
hands of the sultan who returned north very shortly afterwards* 

With pardonable exaggeration, Muslim historians include the 
whole of the Deccan and South India in the empire of Delhi in 
this period (024-3 5). They divide it into the five provinces of 
Devagiri, THiiDg. Kamptli, Dorasamudra and Ma'bar; some adding 
Jajnagar (Orissa) as a sixth, although there Ls less justification for 
this. Each of these provinces ha'd a governor (^/b) set over it 
who was assisted by a military coadjutor in charge of the provincial 
army, and a kotwcil who policed the capital of the province. Except 
in t)evagiri, however, the power of the sultan was nowhere firmly 
established. Dorasamudra, for example, owed nothing more than 
noiiunaJ allegiance, and the bulk of the people—especially in the 
rural areas—was not reconciled to the new rule* The system of 
iqias (military fiefs) by which the land was parcelled out among 
Jduslim chieftains who had to rnaintain a ^uota of troops and pay a 
stipulated amount to the treasury did not make for peace or smooth 
adminislraiion* No wonder that this loose fabric crumbled quickly 
at the first touch of revolt which came naturally not long after. 

The movement for the liberation of the Deccan from the Muslims 
may be said to have begun immediately after the sultan left for 
Northern India in 1329, The people had never willingly accepted 
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Muslim rule. At this time, moreover, they and their leaders were 
under the influence of a strong revival of Saivism and in no mood 
lo submit passively to the profanation and destruction of their 
temples and to the corruption and overthrow of their long- 
established usages. In its single-minded devotion to ^iva, its 
fanatical intolerance of the followers of any other creed, whom it 
stigmatized as bhdvis (infidels), and in its ideal of perfect equality 
among the bhaktas^ the new ^vism was a worthy rival of Islam, 
and the impetus it gave to politics had not a little to do with the 
failure of Tughlak rule to take root in many i>arts of the Deccan. 
The abrogation of religious and charitable endowments, and the 
extortions to which the farmers and artisans were subjected by the 
sultan and his provincial governors, added the stimulus of material 
interest and strengthened the movement for liberation. Promi¬ 
nent among its leaders were Prolaya NSyaka and his cousin Kapaya 
N&yaka, the Kanhaya Nayaka of Muslim historians. Tradition 
afhrms that no fewer than seventy-five lesser NSyakas heartily 
assisted them in their enterprise, the celebrated Prolaya Verna, 
founder of the Reddi kingdom of Addanki and Kondavidu, among 
them. By 1331, or a little later, the entire coastal region from the 
Mahanadi to the Gundlakamma in Nellore district had been freed 
from the Muslims, and Hindu chieftains had entered upon the 
task of restoring and reconstructing the civic life of the people on 
its old lines. At the same time, Somadeva, who claimed descent 
from the ancient line of the ChAlukyas and became the progenitor 
of the later Aravldu kings of Vijayanagar, led the Hindus of the 
western Telugu country in revolt against their Muslim overiord 
Malik Muhammad, governor of Kampili. With the centre of his 
power in the neighbourhood of Kumool, he seized the forts of 
Anegondi, Raichur and Mudgal. As the Hoysala BalUla III also 
threw off his allegiance to the sultan and invaded the province of 
Kampili, Malik Muhammad was helpless. He told the sultan 
(as Nuniz records) that ‘ the land was risen against him *, * everyone 
was lord of what he pleased, and no one was on his side*; the 
people came to * besiege him in the fortress, allowing no provisions 
to go in to him, nor paying him the taxes that had been forced on 
them *. On the advice of his councillors that order could only be 
restored by someone connected with the late R^ja of Kampili, the 
sultan sent Harihara and his brother Bukka to govern the province 
of Kampili after taking oaths and pledges of loyalty from them. 
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Harihara and Bukka belonged to a family of five brothers, all 
sons of Sangama. They were at first in the service of PratSpa- 
rudra II, but after the Muslim conquest of his kingdom in 1321 
they went over to Kampili, When KampUi also fell in 1327, they 
became prisoners and were carried off to Delhi where, because 
they embraced Islam, they stood well with the suJtan. Now% once 
again, they were sent to the province of Kampili to take over its 
administration from Malik Miiharninad and to deal with the revolt 
of the Hindu subjects. What really happened after their anivat 
in the South does not emerge clearly from the confficting versions 
of Muslim historians and Hindu tradition. Both are agreed, how¬ 
ever, that the two trusted lieutenants of the sultanate very soon 
gave up Islam and the cause of Delhi, and proceeded to set up no 
independent Hindu slate which soon grew into the powerful empire 
of Vijayanagnr. They started by doing the work of the sultan, 
their former connexion with Anegondl making their task easy, 
though their Muslim faith set some people against them. They 
followed a policy of condlation which pacified the people, and 
only used force where it was absolutely necessary. 

Gutti and its neighbourhood appear to have acknowledged 
Harihara earlier than, the rest of the country, but a war undertaken 
against Ballala 111 was not very successful at first. Then, Hindu 
ttadition avers, the brothers met the sage Vidyaranya and, fired by 
his teaching, returned to the Hindu fold and accepted the mission 
of upholding the Hindu cause a^Lnst Islam. A second expedition 
against Ballala had better results, and left Harihara free to pursue 
his schemes of conquest and consolidation. 

Meanwhile important political changes elsewhere proclaimed the 
approaching doom of the TughJak empire irt the South. Jalal-ud-din 
Hasan Shah, the governor of Ma^bar, asserted his independence 
after doing away with the loyal lieutenants of the sultan, and began 
to issue gold and silver coins iu his own name from Madura 
(1333^). Sulian Muhammad bin Tughlak got news‘of the revolt 
and marched to Warangal, where the outbreak of an epidemic 
decimated his army and the sultan himself caught the mfectlon. 
He therefore had to retrace his steps, having achieved nothing, 
and thus destroyed what remained of the prestige of the Delhi 
sultanate in the South. A false rumour that the sultan had died 
of the plague added to the confusion, and the rebels, both Hindu 
and Muslim, felt greatly hcartcncdL 
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Prolaya Niyaka dead, but his work ^as continued by his 
cousin Kapaya. He saw that the considerable number of amirs 
and their slaves, the Muslim merchants and the numbers of Hindu 
converts to Islam scattered all over the country, might throw effect¬ 
ive obstacles in the way of his attempts to restore Hindu rule imd 
Hindu dharma in the Deccan. He set about his work with caution 
and entered into an understanding with Ballala III of D6ra- 
samudra, who was the most powerful Hindu ruler in the South at 
that time. Ballala strengthened the northern marches of his king¬ 
dom and prepared to meet any attacks from Devagiri. He al^ 
sent aid to Kapaya Nayaka in his struggle against the Muslims in 
Tcicngana where a defeat was inflicted on Malik Maqbul, the 
governor of Warangal, who fled to Devagiri, and thence to Delhi, 
leaving Telengana free from Muslim rule (1336). Soon after, 
Kapaya and Ballala together entered the northern districts of 
Ma’bar, the area known as Tondaimandalam. They ousted the 
Muslim garrisons from the forts of that country and entrusted the 
task of its administration to a scion of the line of ^mbuvarayas, 
the native rulers of the region at the time. Other Hindu kingdoms 
came up elsewhere. The Koppula chiefs of Pithapuram inade 
themselves masters of the coastal region from the Godavari to 
Kalinga; the Reddis of Kondavidu formed a principality which 
extended from Sriiailam to the Bay of Bengal; ^d the Velamas 
raised a small state round Rajakonda in the hilly tract of the 
Nalgonda district of Andhrapradesh. The power of the Tughlak 
sultans was thus completely broken all over the Deccan except 
in the Maratha provinces. In Ma’bar half the territory had been 
recovered for Hindu rule, and although the rest was held by a 
Muslim ruler, he was a rebel against the sultan. 

We may well believe that this general anti-Islamic movement 
did much to disturb the loyalty of Harihara and Bukka to the 
sultan and to kindle in their minds a longing to serve their country 
and their ancestral religion in the old way. Their mwting with 
VidyUranya (‘ Forest of Learning ’) thus probably furnished them 
with the best and perhaps the only means of following the prompt¬ 
ings of their hearts; it needed a spiritual leader of his eminence to 
receive them back from Islam into Hinduism and to render the act 
generally acceptable to Hindu society. Thus it happened that the 
trusted Muslim agents of the sultan of Delhi, who were sent to 
restore his power in the Deccan, turned out to be the founders of 
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one of the greatest Hindu states of history which later distinguished 
itself pres^minenlly in the defence of ancient Hindu culture against 
the onslaughts of Islam. After establishing theit sway over 
Kainpili at first for the sultan^ and conquering more territory in 
the same manner, the two Sangama brothers returned to the Hindu 
fold, proclaimed their independence, and founded a new city 
opposite to Anegondi on the south bank of the Tungabhadra to 
which they gave the significant names Vijayanagara of 

Victory ^ and Vldytnagara City of Learning the second name 
commemorating the role of VjdySranya in these momentous events. 
Here, in the presence of God VirQp&ksha, Harihara I celebrated 
his coronation in proper Hindu style on IS April 1336. He under¬ 
took the rule of the kingdom as the agent of the deity to whom 
aU the Land south of the Krishna river was supposed to belong, 
and his successors kept up the practice he started of authenticating 
all their acts of state by the sign manual of Sri VirQpaksha. 

Balia la's part in the establishment of ^fimbuvar^ya power in the 
northern districts of Ma'bar involved him in continuous hostilities 
with the newly-established sultanate of Madura and this Jed very 
soon to the absorption of the Hoysala kingdom in the rising state 
of Vijayanagar, At Madura, Jalal-ud-din Hasan Shah fell by 
assassination (1340) after a rule of five years, and was succeeded 
by one of his o/nirs, Ala-ud-din Udauji, a warlike prince who 
planned an expedition against BaUfiJa, The Hoysala monarch 
stationed himself at Tiruvannamalai in 1340;. Udauji's invasion 
came in 1341; but in the hour of victory an arrow shot by an un- 
' knosvD hand struck him and he died at once. BallELla converted 
defeat into victory, and for a time it looked like the end of the small 
Muslim state of Madura. The late sultanas son-in-law was put on 
the throne by the nobles, but being found unsatisfactory he was 
murdered. The next ruler was Ghiyas-ud-dbi Damghani, a blood¬ 
thirsty monster not, however, devoid of ability. At the time of his 
accession, BallaJa was investing the strong fortress of Kannonflr- 
Koppam, after a decisive victory against the Muslim forces tn the 
open field. The siege lasted for six months at the end of which 
Ball^Ja acted with unaccountable folly and brought on his own 
doom. When the besieged forces opened negotiations, he consented 
to allow them to get into touch with the sultan at Madura to settle 
the terms of surrender; this naturally Jed to Ghiyas-ud-dio*s march¬ 
ing quicUy to the relief of the beleaguered garrison with some 
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4,000 troopers, all he could gather in the straits to which he found 
himself reduced. BalliU was taken completely by surprise when 
his camp was attacked by the Madura army. Nasir-ud-din, the 
sultan’s nephew and afterwards his successor, overtook an old man 
and was about to kill him when one of his slaves identified him as 
the Hindu sovereign; he was then made prisoner and taken before 
the sultan. Treaung him at first with apparent consideraUon. 
Ghiyas-ud-din persuaded him to part with all his riches, hor^ 
and elephants; and then had him killed and flayed. * His skin 
was stuffed with straw and hung upon the wall of Madura, where, 
says Ibn Batuta, ‘ I saw it in the same position * (1^2). 

Baliaia III was succeeded by his son VirOpaksha Ballala IV who 
held his coronation in August 1343; but this is all we know of 
him, for his kingdom was overrun and annexed by the newly r^ 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. Bukka had seized Pen ugonda while 
Ballala III was still aUve, and his tragic end enabled Bukka to 
complete the work of conquest. He was firmly establish^ m the 
vicinity of Hosapattana and Harihar in the middle of 1344. and 
• the circle of earth belonging to the Hoysala famUy ’ had become 
•an ornament to his arm’. The conquest of Tulu-nad on t^ 
west coast followed soon after; that country had been conqi^r^ 
by BalHla III and made part of his kingdom, but had regained its 
independence at the end of his reign. In 1345. or perhaps 
even earlier, it acknowledged the supremacy of Hanh^ whose 
brothers, in the decade that followed the foundaUon of Vijaya¬ 
nagar. were engaged in expanding their power over other territory 
and in bringing the smaller kingdoms under their su^rainty. 
As early as 1340. Bidami had become part of the new 

”lf*Ihe new danger from Islam was to be effectively combated, it 
was necessary that the power of the various Hindu states 
be consolidated by welding them into one suong state, and ttol 
they should be prevented from continuing in their normal condi¬ 
tion of mutual hostility. Harihara had gone a long way towards 
securing this so that, in 1346. the enUre family of five brothers and 
their chief relatives and lieutenants could meet at Snngeri, ttic 
seat of the Hindu pontiff, to celebrate the conquest of dommions 
extending from sea to sea by holding a great festival 
in the presence of the most eminent spiritual leader of the Hindu 

community. 
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But the very Tiext year (1347) witnessed the birth of the MusUm 
sultanate ot the Deccan which made the danger from Islam to the 
Hindu culture of the South much more immediate and constant. 
Harihara and his brothers had not entered upon their work a day 
too soon. In the rest of this chapter we shall trace the rise and 
history of the Bahmani sultanate^ reserving the further history of 
Vijayanagar for the next. 

The Bahmani kingdom arose out of one of the many revolts 
that broke up the TughJak empire towards the close of the reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak. The numerous foreign officials of 
the revenue department b the provbce of DauJatabad fell under 
the suspicion of the sultan because they had failed to collect the 
enormous revenue which they were required to make up; these 
^ amirs of the hundred * or * centurions" were sent under escort by 
the governor of Daulatabad to Broach in accordance with the 
sultan's orders. But news of the sultan's merciless killing of the 
centurions of the neighbouring provbce of Malwa reached them, 
and they were by no means bchncd to submit tamely to such 
treatmenL They therefore revolted at the end of the first day's 
marchj returned to DauJatabad, imprisoned its weak governor, and 
proclaimed one among themselves, Ismail Mukh, the Afghan, king 
of the Deccan under the tide Nasir-ud-din Shah, An imperial 
array led by Muhammad himself soon made its appearance on the 
s^e from Broach, defeated the rebels and shut them up in the 
citadel of Daulatabad. Some of them, mcluding Ismail Mukh's 
brothers, contrived to make their escape to Gulbarga under the 
leadership of Hasan Gangu otias Zafar Khan. After about three 
months, Hasan gathered a considerable army, mcluding some 
contmgents from Kipaya Nayaka of Wfirangal, and marched to 
Bidar. Meanwhile* Muhammad was called away by a rebellion 
in Gujarat, and Hasan easily defeated and dispersed an imperial 
array after slaying its commander. As he approached Daulatabad, 
the royal troops gave up the siege and retired to Malwa. 
The aged and ease-loving Nasir-ud-din Ismail Shah* the new 
king of the Deccan, now readily abdicated his troublesome 
charge m favour of Hasan who proclaimed himself ruler of the 
Deccan on 3 August J347 under the name SuJtan Abu'l Mmtaffar 
Ala-ud-din B^hman Shah. He is said to have traced his descent 
from a half-mythical hero of Persia* Bahman, the son of Isfandiyar 
Ferishla, however, records that he called himself Gangu Bahmani^ 
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in honour of the Brahmin Gangu whose slave he had formerly 
been. 

Sultan Ala-ud-din Bdhman Shah reigned for eleven years till his 
death in February 13S8. He spent most of his time >^'a 9 ng war 
or conducting negotiations calculated to extend the territory under 
his sway. He had to encounter much opposition at first from 
nobles who were or professed to be loyal to their Tughlak suzerain. 
By a judicious mixture of force and clemency, Ala-ud-din changed 
the situation in a few years. Even KSpaya Nfiyaka of Warangal 
had to surrender the fort of Kaulas and promise him tribute. As 
early as 1349 he attacked the territory of Vijayanagar and captured 
Karaichur. Five years later, as a result of an understanding with 
the new sultan of Madura who was a relative of his, Ala-ud-din 
attacked Vijayanagar a second time. While Muslim accounts 
claim for him the conquest of all territory up to the Tungabhadra, 
Hindu sources say that Harihara 1 inflicted a defeat on the sultan. 
However that may be, Ala-ud-din had become master of an exten¬ 
sive kingdom when he died. It extended up to the sea on the west 
and included the ports of Goa and Dabhol, the eastern limit was 
marked by Bhongir, while the Penganga and Krishna rivers bound¬ 
ed the kingdom on the north and the south. He gained recognition 
from the caliph, and his coin legend, * A second Alexander *, shows 
that he had further designs of conquest. He made Gulbarga his 
capital, and began adorning it with fine buildings. He organized 
the administration of the kingdom by dividing it into four provinces 
(tarajs) each under a governor; three were named after their chief 
cities—Gulbarga, Daulatabad, and Bidar—and the fourth was 
Berar. 

Ala-ud-din was followed on the throne by his eldest son, 
Muhammad I (1358-77), a diUgent and methodical administrator 
whose institutions long survived him and influenced the polity of 
later kingdoms. He established a council of eight ministers includ¬ 
ing the Peshwa, and greatly decentralized the provincial adminis¬ 
tration—a step that made for efficiency and sound government so 
long as the king was strong and undertook frequent tours of the 
realm, but led ultimately to its dismemberment. He reorganized 
the bodyguard into four reliefs {naubats\ each doing duty by turns 
for four days at a time. He took strong measures for the 
suppression of highway robbery, and no fewer than 20,000 brigands 
lost their lives before the sultan was satisfied that the safety of the 
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roEids had been secured. The grea.t mosque of Gulbarga was 
completed in 1367. It is perhaps the only mosque in India which 
has no open courtyard and has been described as ^ a noble bulldmg 
impressive in its massive solidity \ He secured recognitioa from 
the puppet caliph of Egypt as a result of his mother^s journey to 
Mecca (I36l>. 

Muhammad waged wars with Tclcngana and Vijayanagar and 
had to suppress a revolt in Daulatabad, The neighbouring Hindu 
rulers sent hostile messages to Muhammad—Klpaya Nilyaka 
demanded the restoralion of Kaulas, and 6uk.ka the cession of the 
Raich ur doab^* both conquered from them by his predecessor, and 
threatened to join Delhi iu taking measures against him. Muham¬ 
mad merely detained their messengers for eighteecn months, during 
which time he completed his preparations. He then sent back 
haughty answers caUuig upon his * vassals" to explain their failure 
to make the customary offerings at his accession, and to make it 
good by sending him all their elephants laden with gold, jewels and 
other treasure. KApaya Niyaka's reply was to send an army under 
his son Vmayak Deo (or Nilgdcv according to some accounts) 
against Kaulas, aided by a body of 20,000 horse sent by Bukka. 
Vinayak Deo, however, was beaten back by Bahadur Khan who 
advanced to Warangal and collected 100,000 gold hum and 26 
elephants before he left Telengana. Thb resulted in permanent 
estrangement between the two kingdoms and continued hostilities. 
For example, in 1362 a caravan of horse-dealers reported that 
horses meant for Gulbarga had been forcibly purchased by Vinayak 
Deo, whereupon Muhammad captured and executed the Hindu 
prince and caused the devastation of much of the Telengana 
country, though not without serious losses to himself. 

Nor was Muhammad without other troubles, for during his 
excursion into Telengana, his cousin Bahram Khan Mazandarani, 
governor of Paulatabad, revolted. He made common cause vrith 
Kapaya Nayaka and sent a futile message to Delhi seeking the aid 
of Finn Tughlak. Muhammad sent an army against Daulatabad, 
while he himself took the field once more against Telengana, 
warangal and Golconda were besieged; Kapaya Nayaka had to 
flee to the jungles and was only able to purchase peace by the pro* 
mise of fealty and the cession of the town of Golconda, much gold 
and many elephants. He also yielded a throne studded with 
turquoises meant originalJy for Muhammad bin Tughlak. On 
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21 March L365» Muhammad sat on tho throne at Gulbarga, and 
celebrated the occasion with great He ordered, according 

to Feiishta, that the singers and dancers who entertained him on 
thb occasion should be paid by a draft on the treasury of Vijaya- 
nagar^ and despite his ministers^ remonstrances he insisted on the 
literal execution of this rash order. When his messenger took the 
draft to Vijayanagar, Bukka (Ferishia calls him Krishnarilya) had 
him paraded on an ass in his eity^ and then crossed the Tunga- 
bhadra and seized MudgaL Muhammad was furious and inconti¬ 
nently marched against Bukka though only with a moderate force. 
Bukka withdrew with his cavalry (o Adont^ leaving the infantry to 
face the enemy and defend the country. Muhammad plundered 
and killed the defenceless inhabitants in the vlLlages before he 
retired into Mudgal for the rains. The rest of his army then joined 
him; he marched in the direction of Adoni andL early in 1367* a 
battle was fought at Kauthal, south of the Tungabhadra. The 
Muslims gained the victory^ thanks to their guns and their cavalry, 
the Hindu ardlJery not coming into play till it was too late, and 
their commander Mallinatha being mortally wounded. Ferishia 
is very definite that guns were used by both sides on this occasion 
and that the gunners were generally Europeans and Ottoman 
Turks. After his defeat^ Bukka elud^ Muhammad’s pursuit for 
three months, and finally shut himself up in his capital. Not 
having the strength to besiege the vast diy, Muhammad feigned 
sickness and retreated. Bukka ventured to attack him, but he had 
to retire into the city again after losing many men and some 
treasure. Muhammad then took to the promiscuous slaughter of 
all the inhabitants of the country and proclaimed his intention of 
not stopping until his draft was honoured by the ruler of Vijaya- 
nagar; the war was then ended by Bukka consenting to this. Four 
hundred thousand Hindus, ten thousand Brahmin priests among 
them, lost their lives in the massacre. So shocked were both sides 
by the dimensioos of the slaughter that an agreement was made to 
spare non-cambatants in future wars. Though violaled on ooca^ 
si on 5, this agreement did do something to mitigate the horrors of 
the perpetual contest between the two states. 

Ferishta*s account of Muhammad's wars with Vijayanagar can¬ 
not be accepted, at face value. He retails as a cause of the first 
war an improbable story of a large issue of gold coins by Muham¬ 
mad which were melted down by the Hindu bankers of his kingdom 
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at the instance of the Hindu rulers of neighbouring kingdoms. In 
his account of the second war he calls the Vijayanagar ruler 
Krishnaiilya and mentions his general Bhojmal of whom history 
knows nothing. Again, according to Ferishta himself the Krishna 
river was recognized as the boundary between the two kingdoms 
by the terms of the treaty which ended the war: this virtually con¬ 
ceded the claim of Vijayanagar to the territory between the Krishna 
and Tungabhadra, which would not have been the case if 
Muhammad had been so uniformly successful in the war as Ferishta 
would have us believe. 

After the end of the war with Vijayanagar, Muhammad easily 
suppressed the revolt in Daulatabad; Bahram Khan fled and was 
pursued to the frontiers of Gujarat. 

Muhammad gets a good character from Ferishta to whom cruelty 
to infidels was, if anything, a commendation. The author of the 
Burhan-hAfa^asir says that he died as a result of an * irreligious 
nunner of living*, meaning perhaps indulgence in drink. The 
internal affairs of the kingdom during the reign were managed by 
Saif-ud-din Ghori, who had served the first sultan well and con¬ 
tinued in service till the accession of the sixth sultan when he died 
at an age of more than 100. 

Muhammad was succeeded by his eldest son Mujahid, who pro¬ 
voked a quarrel with Vijayanagar by demanding territory and then 
invaded that kingdom. Bukka adopted the plan of wearing out 
his enemy by avoiding battle and finally retired into his capital. 
Although its outer defences were carried by the enemy, they soon 
aAerwards sustained a decisive defeat. A futile siege of Adoni for 
nine months was followed by peace. Mujahid rebuked his uncle, 
Daud Khan, for the inefliciency of Im operations against the city of 
Vijayanagar. Daud Khan retaliated by conspiring to procure 
Mujahid’s murder on 15 April 1378 and made himself king. Within 
a month, however, Mujahid’s sbter contrived to have Daud mur¬ 
dered, and Muhammad II, son of the youngest son of Ala-ud-din I, 
was proclaimed king. 

Muhammad II was a man of peace, devoted to religion and 
poetry. He sent large presents to Hafiz of Persia together with an 
invitation to visit him, but the poet was frightened by a storm in 
the Persian Gulf and would not continue his journey to India. A 
less amiable side of his character, however, is to be seen during the 
years of famine between 1387 and 1395, when the relief measures 
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he organiiccd were conBned to his MiisLim subjcctSi Muhamiaad H 
died of a fever in April and was succeeded by his elder son— 
Chiyas-iid-din^ a strong-willed and indiscreet youth of seventeen,. 
Within two months (June J397) he was dethroned and blinded by 
an angry Turkish slavc^ Tugbalchln, who raised to the throne 
Sharas-ud-din Daud, Ghiyas-ud-din^s younger half-brother, and 
made himself regent. Firuz and his brother Ahmad* sons-in-law 
of Mohnmmad 11 and grandsons of Ala-ud^in I, wanted to redeem 
the royal hne From domination by a slave* and* after an initial 
failure* snccccd'ed in overpowering Tughalchin and his master in 
the palace in November 1397. Firuz became king under the title 
Taj-nd-diii Firuz Shah. 

Firuz had a vigorous body and a keen mind. Ferishta consi¬ 
dered him the greatest of the Bahmani kings* and the author of 
the Burhan-hMa^asir speaks of him as a ‘ good, just, and generous 
king who supported himself by copying the Quran, and the ladii^ 
of whose harem used to support themselves by embroidering gar¬ 
ments and selling them\ But these are e^raggemted estimates, 
and there is no doubt that Firuz drank hard and Ms character 
degenerated as his reign advanced; he ruined his vigorous body 
by excessive indulgence in the company of women. He bnili a 
new city Finmbad on the Bhuna where he set up a harem of 800 
women of various nationaJities; he was reputed to be a master of 
many languages and able to converse with each of his mistresses 
in her own tongue. Firuz made his brother Ahmad chief mimstcr* 
and regulated the administration efficieiiitly* not hesitating to 
cmp^loy Brahmins in important posts. 

In I39S* Harihara II Invaded the Raichur doab, and there was 
at the same tim e a rebellion of the Kolis on the north bank of the 
Krishna ted by a Hindu chief. The Koli rebellion was crushed, 
but the armies of Bcrar and Daulatabad that came to aid Firuz 
against Ha riha ra H had to go back to deal with the Gond rija of 
K her la who had invaded Berar. Finiz only had 12,000 horse 
with him as he advanced on the Krishna* while Harihara was 
encamped on the southern bank with a vast but ill^organized array, 
Firuz saw the difficulty of crossing the river for the attack in the 
face of the enemy, and Quazi Siraj-ud-din suggested a stratagem 
and oSeted to carry it out himself; he disguised himself and a 
number of his friends as a company of strolling performers and 
went into the enemy camp. In a few days they made a reputation 
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for thein$e1vcs and gauied permission lo perform before ihc son 
of Harihara when in the course of a dapco with naked swords they 
suddenly fell upon the prince and killed him on the spot. Such 
confusion arose in the Hindu camp that Firuz was able to cross 
the river unopposed and Harihara fled to Vijayanagar, carrying 
with him the corpse of his ill-fated son. Firuz pursued him and 
took large numbers of prisoners, including 10,000 Brahmins, but 
released the captives on payment of a big ransom, and the war 
came to an end. Firuz now separated ihc Ralchur doab from the 
home province of Gulbarga, and appointed Fulad Khan as its first 
military governor. 

Soon after, Firuz led a successful c:ipedition against Narsingh 
of Kherla who had to surrender 40 elephants, much money and 
a daughter into the hands of Firuz as the price of peace. In 1401 
Firuz sent a mission with presents to Timur, and Timur issued a 
decree bestowing the Deccan, Malwa and Gujarat on Firuz. The 
rulers of Malwa and Gujaiat were alarmed and entered into nego¬ 
tiations with Harihara II who now began to withhold tribute and 
defy Firuz successfullyj fearing an attack from the north, Fiim let 
Harihara aloae^ Harihara died in 1404, and two years later his 
son DevarSya 1 started a war, according to Ferishta, on account of 
a pretty girl, the daughter of a goldsmith of Mudgal, who had 
caught his fancy, Devaraya’s attempt to seize her by force mis^ 
carried, and he laid waste some villages in the neighbourhood of 
Mudgal. This act of aggression provoked Firuz who invaded 
Vijayanagar and attacked the city; being wounded himself, he had 
to withdraw to a fortified camp some distance away, from where 
he sent his lieutenants to ravage and conquer the country to the 
south ot the city up to Adonl. Devaraya had to make peace on 
the sultanas terms which included the gift of a daughter in mamage, 
the surrender of Bankapur as her dowry, besides pearls, 50 elephants, 
2,000 boys and girls skilled ip song and dance, and a large ra^h 
indemnity. The marriage was celebrated with due pomp, but as 
the king did not accompany Firuz far enough out of the city 
when he left k, they parted in anger, Firuz secured for his son 
Hasan Khan the girl whose charms had brought on the war. The 
story of the goldsmith’s daughter is* however, unknown to other 
writers. 

In 1412, the Gond governor of Mahur rebelled ag^st Finiz 
who marched into Gondwana but had to return without suppressing 
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the revolt. About this lime Finiz began to suspect his brother 
Ahmad of plotiidg against hiiTL, as the saint JamaFud-dm Husaim 
prophesied his accession to the throne. Two slaves became the 
sultanas favourites and receii.'ed the titles Ain-ul-Mulk and Nizam* 
iiI’Mulk. In 1417, an expedition against Tclcngana was successful 
in killing Katayavema Reddi of Rajahmundry in battle and 
enforcing subordination in that country. But in 1420 the attack on 
Pangah which had been taken by Vijayanagar, ended in disaster; 
the siege of the fortress lasted for two years at the end of which 
began to decimate the ranks of the Bahmani forces. The 
success of Vijayanagar was complete on this occasion, and Firuz 
had to retreat leaving the southern and eastern districts of his 
kingdom in the occupation of the enemy, Firuz was completely 
shaken by this defeat and was henceforth a broken man; he spent 
the rest of his life in works of piety, accordmg to his light, 
and left the affairs of state more and more to the two favourite 
slaves. 

Ahmad^s position was endangered by their ascendancy, and he 
fled from the capital with some adherents, including a rich 
merchant from Basra by name Khalaf Hasan. On his advice, 
Ahmad assumed the royal title in his camp near Kalyani, defeated 
troops sent against him, and pursued them to the capital. Firuz 
was too ill to do anything, and his army deserted him in favour of 
Ahmad, who accepted his broLher^s abdication and took charge of 
his two sons Hasan Khan and Mubarak Khan ^September 1422). 
Firuz died within a few days, it was said, strangled or poisoned 
under Ahmad's orders, 

Ahmad Shall (1422-35) richly endowed the saint who had pro¬ 
phesied his accession and had advised him on several occasions 
when he was in diflicuity; he also rewarded his other fnends, like 
the merchant of Basra, with offices and rank. He ordained that 
each provincial governor was to rank as a commander of 2,000; but 
this did not mean that the troops under him were restricted to this 
number. 

Ahmad proceeded against VijayarSya of Vijayanagar to avenge 
the disasters of the last reign; a battle on the banks of the Tunga^ 
bhadra was followed by the most ruthless devastations of Vijaya- 
nagar country. Indiscriminate slaughter and enslavement of the 
civil population, destruction of temples and the slaughter of cows 
were the special features of this campaign. 
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In March 1423, while out hunting, Ahmad pursued an antelope 
until he was separated from his bodyguard. At this disadvantage, 
he was spotted by a body of Hindu cavalry, but was saved by the 
timely arrival of a detachment of his own troops under a faithful 
officer Abdul Qadir. The latter was rewarded with the title of 
Khan Jahan and the governorship of Berar, and his brother, Abdul 
Latif, became Khan A*zam and governor of Bidar. Foreign 
mounted archers played a great part in the rescue and were hence¬ 
forth a strong corps in the Bihmani army. The war against 
Vijayanagar was only concluded when VijayarSya agreed to pay 
the * arrears of tribute *, a vast amount; his son Devar^ya accom¬ 
panied the sultan on his way back as far as the Krishna. The 
sultan carried away many prisoners with him, among them two 
able Brahmin youths who became Muslims, one of them later 
becoming the first independent sultan of Berar, and the other the 
father of that Ahmad who founded the Nizam Shahi line of 
Ahmadnagar. 

In both 1423 and 1424 the rains failed and there was famine. 
Ahmad prayed for rain publicly on the top of a hill outside the 
capital and when his prayer was apparently answered, he was 
hailed a saint {wali). This, however, did not prevent him, at the 
end of 1424, from invading Telcngana, where he captured 
W2rangal, and slew its king. The governor of Bidar was left to 
reduce the rest of the country and extend the kingdom to the sea. 
This was the end of that Hindu kingdom. 

In 1425 Ahmad proceeded against Mahur, whose rebellious riija 
was enticed by a promise of pardon and then slain along with 6,000 
of his followers. Ahmad next led a raid into Gondwana and spent 
a year in Ellichpur, rebuilding the forts of Gawilgarh and Namala 
on his northern frontier, as a preparation for the conquest of 
Gujarat and Malwa which had been granted by Timur to his 
brother. To the same end, he entered into a close alliance with 
Khandesh, a small state over which both Gujarat and Malwa had 
claims of suzerainty. In his turn, Hushang Shah of Malwa had, 
by 1422, compelled Narsingh of Kherla, a vassal of the Bahmani 
sultan, to swear fealty to Malwa. In 1428 he invaded Kherla to 
collect tribute, and on Narsingh's appeal for aid. Ahmad marched 
to Ellichpur. Hushang pressed on with the siege of Kherla, but 
Ahmad was assailed by doubts about the morality of attacking a 
brother MusliiP in defence of an infidel, and gave up the cause of 
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Narsingh and retired to his own country. Hushang attributed 
Ahmad's retreat to cowardice, and pursued him with a considerable 
force, whereupon Ahmad defeated him decisively on the banks of 
the Tapti; 200 elephants and all the baggage in Hushang's camp 
along with the ladies of hb harem fell into the hands of the victor. 
Narsingh issued from Kherla and pursued Hushang’s beaten troops 
into Molwa, while Ahmad advanced to KJierla. There he was well 
entertained by Narsingh. He sent the women back to Hushang 
under a strong escort. 

On his return from this campaign, Ahmad stayed in Bidar for 
some time, where he was so struck by its situation and climate 
that he decided to build a new city near its ancient fortress and 
called it Ahmadabad-Bidar. This became the new capital where 
he settled in 1429. About the same time his eldest son, Ala-ud-din 
Ahmad, married the daughter of Nasir Khan of Khandesh. In 
1430, Ahmad ordered a wanton attack on Gujarat, then under 
Ahmad I; the Deccan army was twice defeated, and an attempt on 
Mahim on the island of Bombay also resulted in great losses. 
But Ahmad Bahmani obstinately persisted in his effort so that 
there was much fighting in 1431 on the southern frontier of 
Gujarat, although the Deccan troops gained no advantage. In 
1432, Ahmad put his sister's son Sher Khan to death, suspecting 
him of designs upon the throne. Sher Khan had been among 
those who had advised Ahmad earlier in his life to end his brother's 
feeble rule and make himself king. 

The Gujarat war exhausted Ahmad, and Hushang of Malwa, 
who knew this, captured Kherla and killed Narsingh. Ahmad 
marched north to avenge this insult, but Nasir Khan intervened 
and made peace between them on terms by no means favourable 
to Ahmad. Kherla was acknowledged to be a fief of Malwa, while 
the rest of Berar remained a province of the Deccan. Ahmad then 
punished some of the petty chieftains of Telengana and restored 
order (1424-5) in the province ruled by one of his sons. He died 
in 1435 aged about sixty-four. Unlike his brother Firuz, whose 
learning had imparted a touch of scepticism to his outlook on life, 
Ahmad was a superstitious Muslim, with a tinge of fanaticism, apt 
to show too much reverence to any long-haired ‘ saint'. But he 
was not altogether incapable of enjoying wit and learning, and at 
his instance the poet Azari of Isfariyin in Khurasan composed the 
Bdhman-ndmd, a versified history of the dynasty, now lost, • From 
16 
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such quotations as have survived, know it to have been a rather 
poor imitatjon of the Sfidh-ndmd^ rctimd to his native place 

before Ahmad's death, but continued writing hu history up to his 
death in 1462; it was added to regularly by other hands tUl the end 
of the dynasty. 

The regular employment of foreigners—Turks, Arabs, Moguls 
and Persians—in the civil and military ofhccs of the state gave 
rise to rivalry between them and the local Muslims, the Deccanls, 
who were backed by African negroes as well as by the offspring of 
African fathers and indian mothers. The ‘foreigners’ alleged 
that the disasters of the Gujarat war were due to the cO'wardlce of 
the Deccanis, and the quarrels between the rival factions often led 
to pitched battles and bloody massacres. The ‘ foreigners ’ were 
generally Shiahs while the Deccanis were Sunnis, and this added 
acerbity to their disputes which had no small share in weakening 
the Buhmant sultanate and its succession states. 

Ahmad the Saint was succeeded by his eldest son Ala-ud-din II 
(1436-58). He surrounded himself with foreigners and the jealousy 
and intrigues of the Deccams were the source of much trouble 
during his reign. He sent his brother Muhammad to recover 
‘ arrears of tribute ’ from Devnraya IE of Vijayanagar, which he 
did. This success turned Muhammad's head, and be demanded 
equal power with the sultan or one half of the kingdom for 
himself. The result was a war in which he was beaten, but he 
was pardoned and made governor of the Raichur doab and 
remained loyal to his brother ever after. 

Parts of Konkan were conquered in 1437, and the raja of Sanga- 
racivar gave his daughter in marriage to the sultan, who preferred 
her to bis first wife, the daughter of Nasir Khan of Khandesh. To 
avenge this slight. Nasir Khan invaded Berar, induced many 
officials of the province to take his side, and condned its governor, 
Khan Jahan, to the fortress of Naraala. At this juncture, the 
Deccani party recomineuded caution to the sultan, while the Malik- 
ut-Tujjar Khalaf Hasan Basri. the governor of DauJatabad and 
leader of die foreigners, declared his readiness to take the field if 
he was given foreign troops and no Deccanis. He had his way and 
won a splendid success as a result of which the supremacy of the 
forei^ party seemed assured; they took the place of honour on 
the right, side of the throne, while the Deccanis wen; relented to 
the left. 
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Meanwhile Devar^lya II had reorganized his army and made it 
an cQicient striking force of all arms. In 1443, he invaded the 
Raichur doab, captured Mudgal, besieged Raichur and Bankapur, 
and laid waste the country up to Bijapur and Sagar. On the 
approach of Ala-ud-din, he withdrew to Mudgal, and Malik-ut- 
Tujjar was able to raise the sieges of Raichur and Bankapur. 
Three battles between the two armies followed in as many months. 
In the first, the Hindus won the day, while the Muslims won the 
second; in the third, Dcvaniya*s elder son was killed and his troops 
driven headlong back to Mudgal. Two important Muslim officers 
of the Bahmani army were captured and imprisoned; but when the 
sultan sent word that the lives of 200,000 Hindus would be the 
price of these officers, Devar^ya agreed to make peace and to pay 
• tribute * regularly in future. 

Ala-ud-din’s character degenerated with age and he began to 
indulge in gross sensual pleasures to the neglect of public business. 
The Deccanis took advantage of this to compass the destruction of 
the foreigners’ party. In 1446-7, an expedition against the Konkan 
was organized, with Malik-ut-Tujjar Khalaf Hasan appointed to 
the command. The intrigues of the Deccanis with two Hindu 
princes, one of them the raja of Sangameivar, brought about the 
defeat of the ‘army and the slaughter of large numbers of 
the foreigners including Malik-ul-Tujjar himself. The survivors 
gathered in the fort of Chakan to the north of Poona, but the 
Deccanis followed up their game by brining false accusations of 
treason against them and persuading the sultan to agree to their 
assassination. They then contrived to murder all the officers at a 
banquet, and to slaughter 1,200 Sayyids and 1,000 other foreigners 
besides numerous children, appropriating to themselves the wives, 
daughters and goods of their victims. The few who escaped. 
Quasim Beg and two other officers among them, managed, to 
convey to the sultan a true account of what had happened. 
Ala-ud-din was overcome by remorse, executed the leaders of the 
Deccan! party, and reduced their families to penury. Quasim 
Beg became governor of Daubtabad, and his two companions 
were promoted to high rank. The foreign party regained its 
ascendancy, and in 1451 the king got a letter from the poet Azari 
of Isfar^yin urging him to abandon the use of wine and dismiss all 
Dcccani officials. He did both and began to take more interest in 
state affairs. 
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During 1453 the sultan was confined to his palace for a time by 
an injury to his leg. and rumours of his death began to spread. 
Sikandar, governor of Telcngana, rebelled and invited Mahmud I 
of Malwa to invade Berar and joined him there in 1456. When 
Ala-ud-din took the field in person. Mahmud, who had been led 
to believe that he was dead, retired to Malwa. Sikandar and his 
father were defeated and captured after a siege by Mahmud 
Gawan, a foreigner who was just rising to power, but the sultan 
pardoned them. 

Ala-ud-din died in 1458. While he drank wine himself, he 
sternly discouraged its use among his subjects. He built a free 
hospital at Bidar and displayed his piety by sitting through long 
sermons, and by building mosques with the material acquired from 
the Hindu temples he destroyed. Before he died he designated his 
eldest son Humayun as his successor. 

Humayun (1458-61) had an evil reputation for cruelty and the 
savage deeds that marked his reign earned for him the title of 
zalim or ‘ tyrant At the start of his reign, some officers made 
attempts to enthrone Humayun's brother, Hasan Khan, and paid 
for it by death, imprisonment or ffight; Hasan Khan himself was 
both blinded and imprisoned. Humayun favoured the foreigners 
and made Mahmud Gawan lieutenant of the kingdom {malik naib) 
and governor of Bijapur. The Deccanis, however, were not alto¬ 
gether excluded from office. There were two rebellions: one in 
Telengana led by Sikandar Khan and his father Jalal Khan, and 
another in the capital when the king and his minister were absent 
in Telengana. Both were suppressed with a maniacal ferocity 
unexampled even in the bloodstained annals of Bdhmani rule. 
Neither the able minister Mahmud Gawan nor the talented queen 
Makhdumah Jahan (who distinguished herself greatly during the 
minority of her sons after her husband’s death) seems to have been 
able to restrain the excesses of the sultan. His subjects heaved a 
sigh of relief when Humayun died in September 1461, * assassinated 
during a fit of intoxication by his own servants, who were tired out 
by his inhuman cruelties *. 

Humayun’s son. Nizam Shah, was only a lad of eight at his 
accession, so his mother managed the affairs of state with the help of 
Malik Shah Turk, sumamed Khvaja Jahan. and Mahmud Gawan. 
Underrating the efficiency of the new regime, the Hindu ruler 
of Telengana and Orissa invaded the kingdom as did Mahmud I 
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of Malwa also. The former was met and turned back twenty 
miles from the capital, Bidar; but the invasion of Mahmud [ was 
a more serious danger. The B^hmaai forces sustained a defeat 
near Kandhar^ the capital had to stand a siegCt and the queen- 
mother retired to Firuzabad with her young son. Relief came 
when Mahmud Begarha, the ruler of Gujarat, responded to 
Mahmud Gawan’s appeal for help. The Gujarat and Bahmani 
forces joined and together threatened the rear of the Malwa army 
which was thus compelled to retreat. Another raid from Malwa 
in the following year did not advance beyond Daulatabad thanks 
once again to the timely intervention of the ruler of Gujarat. 

The young sultan died suddenly on 50 July 1463, and was 
succeeded by his brother Muhammad 111, then only nine years of 
age. The regency council carried on the government during the 
king's minority, as in the previous reign, hut Khvaja Jahaa's 
ambition disturbed the harmony* The queen-mother suspected 
his designs when she found that Mahmud Gawan was, in efifecl, 
banished from the capital and kept constantly employed on the 
frontier. She arranged for her son to order the e.tecution of 
Khvaja Jahan as a traitor. She then recalled Mahmud Gawan, 
who had bestowed great care on the education of the king, to the 
capital where he became chief officer with the title Amir-ul-Urnara, 
The queen-mother retired when her son was hfteen, and retained 
his alTcctjon and respect throughout her life. 

A campaign against Khcrla, then in the possession of Mahmud I 
of Malwa, was undertaken in 1467; but nothing was gained by 
this, peace was rnadc, and Khcrla continued to be a fief of Malwa 
as in the reign of Ahmad the Saint. Mahmud Gawan, who still 
retained the government of Bijapur, undertook, an expedition 
against the Hindu rajas of the Konkau, a country that was never 
completely subjugated by the Bahmani sultans. In particular, 
Mahmud Gawan wanted to prevent the riijas of Khelna (Vi^garh) 
and Sangameivar from using their deets off the west coast to harass 
Muslim merchants and pilgrims. By patience and the calculated 
employment of force and corruption he gained several successes, 
and final ly captured Goa, then the best port of the Vijayanagar 
empire. This last victory was important not only as an achieve¬ 
ment against the pcrmaiient enemy of the Bihmani kingdom, but 
as giving to that kingdom a virtual command over the west coast 
trade, besides guaranteeing the safety of Muslim pilgrims to Mecca.* 
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Mahuiud Gawan returned to the capital in 1472 after an absence 
of over three years and was received with high honours. 

Before Mahmud Gawan^s return, news of a war of succession 
in Orissa, following the death of Kapildvara Gajapati, reached 
Muhammad III in the form of an appeal for aid from Kap]le4vara*s 
son Hambar (Hamvira) against an usurper named Mangal, by 
whom Purusholtama Gajapati, another of Kapilesvara^s sons,, 
seems to be meant. Malik Hasan, one of the two Brahmin youths 
brought from Vijayanagar by Ahmad the Saint, sent against 
the usurper whom he was successful in defeating and thus secured 
the throne for Hambar. Hambar was to repay Malik Hasan later 
on when he helped him to reduce the Reddis of Rajahmundry and 
Kondavidu. Malik Hasan^s achievements received due recognition 
when he relumed to the capital, but Purus hot taitia soon displaced 
Hambar and won the throne of Orissa for himself, Hambar 
consenting to rule in Kimedi as a subordinate vassal. 

The Bahmani kingdom now for the first time extended From sea 
to sea, and honours were fairly divided betw'cen the foreigners and 
Dcecanis. Of the four provinces, two—Gulbarga with Bijapur, 
and Oaidatabad—were held by Mahmud Gawan and Yusuf Adil 
Khan, both foreigners, and two others—Tclengana and Berar—by 
Malik Hasan and Fathullah Imad-ul-Mulk, the other Brahmin 
youth from Vijayanagar. Fathullah was friendly with the foreigners, 
but not w Malik Hasan; Mahmud Gawan. was relatively free from 
party spirit. The leader of the foreigners was Yusuf, and round 
Mm gathered many foreigners who enabled him to complete the 
conquest of northern Konkan. This earned for him higher 
honours than Hasanwho thus became more hostile than ever 
to the foreigners. 

At the end of 1473 the rajas of Belgaum and Bankapur were 
urged by VirQpifcsha of Vijayanagar to recover Goa for the Hindu 
empire, Muhammad III and Mahmud Gawan marched against 
Bankapur, whose ruler Birkana withstood a siege for some time 
and then surrenderedt his tcrritoiy was annexed and added to the 
charge of Mahmud Gawan. Soon after, the queen-mother, whose 
ad^cc had b«n sought almost every day by her son even after her 
retirement, died in camp, and her body was sent to Bidar for burial, 
while Muhammad HI hailed at Bijapur as the guest of Gawan. 
bhc had been a steady supporter of Mahmud Gawan who felt her 
loss even more keenly than her son did. 
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About 1476 the people of Kondavidu rose against their oppres¬ 
sive Muslim governor, put him to death and delivered the town to 
Hamir. an Oriya nobleman. The person so described by the 
Muslim hbtorians was doubtless Dakshina KapUeivara Kumara 
Hamvira Mahipiltra, a son of Hambar (Hamvira) who had con¬ 
tested the throne of Orissa with Purushottama. Hamir sent word 
that the time had come for Purushottama to recover his lost 
territory, so he invaded Telcngana and besieged Malik Hasan in 
Rajahmundry. Muhammad, however, marched across the country 
and relieved him, the Orissan king retired to his country whither 
Muhammad followed him in 1478, when he had to make peace at 
the cost of many elephants and other rich presents to the sultan. 
Hamir, who had shut himself up in Kondavidu, eventually surren¬ 
dered and was spared his life. Muhammad destroyed the great 
temple at Kondavidu, built a mosque on its site, and earned for 
himself the title of ghazi by killing with his own hand the Brahmin 
priests of the temple. 

Muhammad now spent over three years in Telengana, completing 
its subjugation. The province, which had grown administratively 
unwieldy because of the addition of so much newly-conquered 
territory, was divided into two, east and west, with capitals at 
Rajahmundry and Warangal. This was part of a general scheme 
of administrative reform planned by Mahmud Gawan; but Malik 
Hasan, who had hoped to become governor of undivided Telen¬ 
gana, resented the new scheme and resolved on the destruction of 
its author. 

Muhammad also planned an expedition against the eastern 
Carnatic ruled over by Siluva Narasimha, viceroy of Vijayanagar, 
who had helped Purushottama in the recent war. Malik Hasan 
offered to go with him, leaving his son Ahmad as his deputy in 
Rajahmundry. Ahmad, the better soldier, was then holding a 
fief in the Mahur district in Bcrar, evidently because it was felt 
necessary to keep father and son separated. He was now summoned 
from Mahur and installed in Rajahmundry. The invasion began, 
and Kondapalli became the headquarters of the Bahmani army. 
Here Muhammad left his son Mahmud with Mahmud Gawan, 
while he personally led a daring raid against Kanchipuram. 
plundered its rich temples, and slew a number of priests. The 
Muslim chronicler of this episode wildly exaggerates its results 
and writes that the Bahmani troops * levelled the city and its 
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temples to the ground and overthrew all the symbols of infidelity *. 
On his way back to Kondapalli, Muhammad lost much of his booty 
to Narasimha’s troops, but succeeded in capturing Masulipatam. 

At Kondapalli. Mahmud Gawan completed his scheme of 
administrative reform. Each of the four overgrown tarafs was 
divided into two under separate governors. At the same time, the 
power of the tarafdars (governors) was much curtailed, because 

several places in each of the eight divisions were reserved espe¬ 
cially to meet the king*s private expenses, and district collectors 
were appointed from the court to manage them *. Again, the new 
order was that only one fort in each province was left in the 
governor’s hands, * the remainder being entrusted to officers and 
troops tfetinctly appointed by the king and paid from head¬ 
quarter *. This was calculated to make rebellion difficult if not 
impo^ble. Thirdly, the allowances for the maintenance of troops 
were increased, but stricter supervision and control was introduced 
and pro rn/a reductions made for missing numbers. Mahmud 
Gawan ^ also improved the administration of land revenue by 
organizing a proper survey and proper assessment: These reforms 
made him very unpopular with the Dcccanis who held five out of 
the eight governorships. 

The hostile party carried to the sultan many tales against 
Mahmud Gawan, and as proof of their allegations, they contrived 
to get his seal affixed to a blank sheet of paper on which they wrote 
a letter purporting to be from Mahmud Gawan to the king of 
Orissa telling him that the people of the Deccan were weary of 
Muhammad s tyranny and perpetual drunkenness and urging him 
to invade the country. They placed the letter in the sultan’s hands 
pretending that they had intercepted the messenger who was 
<»rrying it. Mahmud Gawan was sent for at once; disregarding 
the ^onstranccs of friends who sought to dissuade him from 
oteymg this unusual call and advised him to flee to Gujarat, the 
minister presented himself before the king. Muhammad Shah 
sternly asked him what punishment was proper for one whose 
treason against his sovereign was proved. * Death * was the 
unhesitating answer. The sultan showed him the forged letter; 
the minister admitted that the seal was indeed his, but protested 
that he had not written the letter. The sultan paid no attention 
but * ordered his Abyssinian slave Jowhur to put the minister to 
death on the spot*, and so it was done (5 April 1481). Thus died 
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the only oounselLar of the Balimanis who combined loyalty with am 
ahllity which eoiitlcd him to the rank of astatc$man, and who sensed 
his masters with unswerving devotion for thirty-five years. In private 
life, Mahmud Gawan was simple, generous, charitable, learned and 
blameless, and he might have healed the feud between the ' foreign¬ 
ers^ and ‘Deocanis^ but for the implacable rancour of Malik Hasan^ 
Mahmud Gawan*s camp was plundered by the troops and the 
mob, and fus followers fled, together with the other ^ foreigners \ 
to Yusuf Adil Khan who was in the field. When questioned, 
Gawan^s treasurer told the king that Ms master had distributed all 
his earnings in charity and had left no hoard: he further accused 
the sultan of having shed innocent blood and challenged him to 
prove the guilt of Mahmud Gawan or at least get at the messenger 
who was supposed to have carried the letter to the lung of Orissa. 
Too late the sultan discovered the tmih and sent the body of 
Gawan for burial with honour at Bidar, But the king was now 
feared and distrusted by all the foreigners and the respectable 
section of the Dcccanis, who declined to have anything more to do 
with him, refused to attend court or camp and saluted him from a 
distance when they did so at all. 

The king was thus thrown into the hands of the betrayers of his 
bte minister and had to make it up with them, instead of punishing 
them as he had intended. Malik Hasan became lieutenant of the 
kingdom and his son Ahmad governor of Daulatabad in the place 
of Yusuf, who took the fiefs formerly held by Mahmud Gawan— 
Belgaum and Bijapur, Muhammad went to Bclgaum hoping to 
conciliate Yusuf Adil Khan. When he heard that Narasimha of 
Vijayanagar was preparing to attack Goa, he wanted to go there, 
but his nobles w'ouJd not accompany him. He therefore sent 
Yusuf Adil Khan to its relief, and him self returned to Firuzabad 
where he drowned his humitiation in drink. He formally nomi¬ 
nated his young son Mahmud as his successor and died at Bidar 
on 22 March 1482, crying out that Mahmud Gawan was slaying 
him. He was only twenty-nine at the time. 

Ferishta says that, nest to Firuz Shah, he was the most learned 
prince that ever fllJed the BMimanl throne. He was a high-spirited, 
energetic monarch and a good soldier: and he had a number of 
competent ministers, Mahmud Gawan being the best among them. 
But drink was his arch-enemy which ruined his reputation by 
betraying him into rash acts and brought him to a premature end. 
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He was in fact the last king of the line worth the name; hve more 
followed him on the throne, but they were little more than puppets 
in the hands of unscrupulous ministers. 

Muhammad Ill’s son Mahmud was enthroned, at the age of 
twelve, by Malik Hasan, at a mean ceremony from which the 
nobility deliberately stayed away. Yusuf Adil Khan came back 
from Goa to Bidar to pay his respects to the new monarch, but 
suspicion and intrigue and the open fights between the Deccanis 
and his followers induced him to retire to Bijapur, leaving Malik 
Hasan supreme in the capital. An attempt by the boy-sultan to 
gain his freedom by having Malik Hasan assassinated failed, and 
he was more closely guarded ever after. It became well known 
that the king was a helpless prisoner, and the governors of 
provinces began to defy the orders of Malik Hasan, the fnalik naib. 
In 1486, for instance, the governor of Telengana rebelled, and there 
were also revolts in Goa and Chikan supported by Yusuf Adil 
Shah. It was not long before the king openly expressed his disgust 
with Malik Hasan who thereupon left for Bidar with the intention 
of capturing the treasury and winning the army over to his side. 
He was caught, however, and, under the king’s orders, strangled by 
Dilpasand Khan, the governor of the city. But hb removal came 
too late; the king returned to Bidar and plunged into idleness and 
debauchery, neglecting public affairs. A conspiracy of the Deccanis 
to dethrone him in November 1487 was foiled by the intercession of 
the foreign troops, and the Deccanis and Africans suffered a terrible 
reprisal in the form of a general massacre which lasted three days. 

In 1490, at the suggestion of Malik Ahmad Ni/am-ul-Mulk, the 
late Malik Hasan’s son, Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur and Fathullah 
Imad-ul-Mulk of Berar joined him in assuming the royal title and 
announced themselves free from the suzerainty of Bidar. Their 
example was followed later by Qutb-ul-Mulk of Golconda (1512) 
and Barid-ul-Mulk of Bidar itself. Such was the origin of the five 
kingdoms of the Nizam Shahis of Ahmadnagar, Adil Shahis of 
Bijapur, Imad Shahis of Berar, (^tb Shahis of Golconda, and 
Band Shahis of Bidar. Ahmad’s motive was almost certainly 
disloyalty to the sultan who had ordered the murder of his father; 
but the others set up their independence because they could no 
longer tolerate a king who allowed himself to be swayed by which¬ 
ever ambitious minister held his favour at the moment That 
post was then held by Quasim Barid who soon reduced Sultan 
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Mahmud to greater impotence than ever, and some are inclined to 
date the rise of the Barid Shahis from 1490. 

Quasim Barid sought to bring the provincial governors under 
control, and proceeded against Bijapur after inciting Narasa 
N§yaka, the regent of Vijayanagar, to attack it by invading the 
Raichur doab. He also expected Ahmad Shah to aid him, but 
was disappointed, and Yusuf gained a success against him. 
In 1493, Mahmud Bcgarha of Gujarat complained to the king of 
the Deccan against the piratical acts of his vassal Bahadur Gilani 
of Goa. In his attempts to reduce him, Quasim had the help of 
Yusuf, Ahmad and Fathullah, all of whom were interested in saving 
the Deccan from a Gujarati invasion. Bahadur was killed and his 
lands were bestowed on Ain-ul-Mulk Kanani, specially chosen by 
Quasim as likely to hold his own against Yusuf Adil. 

There is no need to pursue in detail the intrigues, rebellions and 
faction fights that marked the remaining years of Mahmud’s 
nominal rule. In 1504, Quasim Barid died and his place was taken 
by Amir Ali Barid who, in the midst of many vicissitudes, managed 
to retain control of the king and foil his efforts to secure his 
freedom. Mahmud died in December 1518, and was followed on, 
the throne by his four sons: Ahmad (1518-21); Ala-ud-din (1521) 
who was deposed, imprisoned, and put to death for his attempt 
to get free of the control of Ali Barid; Wali Ullah (1521-4) who 
met the same fate after a nominal rule of three years; and 
Kalimullah. The last ruler sent a messenger to Babur promising 
to surrender the provinces of Daulatabad and Berar to him if he 
would rid the king of the Deccan of his jailor and restore to him 
the rest of his kingdom. No answer came; but Amir Ali Barid got 
scent of the mission, and Kalimullah fled to Bijapur in 1527. He 
was received coldly there, and so went to Ahmadnagar where he 
died soon afterwards. His body was sent to Bidar for burial. 

Such was the end of Bahmanl rule, by no means an attractive 
chapter in the history of the country. Among the eighteen sultans 
of the line, there were few who were not drunkards and debauchees 
surrounded by informers and self-seekers. Faction and party 
strife dominated court-life and sometimes led to terrible blunders 
like the murder of Mahmud Gawan. Some of the kings were 
bigots, and none of them had any genuine sympathy for their 
subjects who were Hindus. Something was done to promote irri¬ 
gation and agriculture, and though this was largely to increase the 
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revenue to the crown, still it did good to the people as well. The 
Russian merchant Athanasius Nikitin who lived in Bidar for some 
lime (1470-4) records: ‘ The land is overstocked with people; but 
those in the country arc very miserable, whilst the nobles arc 
extremely opulent and delight in luxury. They arc wont to be 
carried on their silver beds, preceded by some twenty chargers 
caparisoned in gold, and followed by 3(X) men on horseback, and 
by 500 on foot, and by horn men, ten torchbearers and ten 
musicians.' The army and its leaders often sucked the country 
dry, and the people were helpless against them. The wars with 
the neighbouring Hindu slates, particularly Vijayanagar, were 
marked by sickening horrors, and there were occasions when 
several hundreds were made * converts *. Numbers of foreigners 
—Persians, Turks, Arabs and Moguls—came in search of trade or 
office, settled in the country and formed unions with the women 
of the land. All the same, the bulk of the population continued 
Hindu, and the number of Muslims in the former * Hyderabad 
state ’ never exceeded fifteen per cent. 

The BShmani sultans erected a number of well-designed for- 
. tresses, and the cities of Gulbarga and Bidar owe their chief 
monuments to them and their ministers. The architecture of these 
buildings will be discussed in chapter XVI on ‘ Art *. 

The history of the five separate kingdoms that arose out of the 
Bdhmani kingdom need not be pursued in detail, and will only be 
touched on in the next chapter in so far as it concerns their relations 
with Vijayanagar. Golconda and Bijapur were the most important 
among them, and had a longer history than the rest. Muhammad 
Kasim, better known by his surname Ferishta, wTote his celebrated 
history to the command of Ibrahim II of Bijapur (1580-1626). 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE EMPIRE OF VIJAYANAGAR 

Harihara I—Bukka I—end of the Sultanate of Madura—Harihara II— 
expansion—relations with B&hmanl kingdom—VirOpAksha—Bukka II—Dcva- 
riya 1—RAmachandra—VijayarAya—Devariya II—relations with the Rcddis 
and the Gajapatis—Abdur Razzak—BihmanI wars—Vijayarft>*a II—Malli- 
kirjuna—weakness of the empire—Odra expansion—loyal feudatories— 
VirQpAksha II—SAIuva Narasimha. 

Wars of Siluva Narasimha—Immad> Narasimha and Tuluva Narasa 
Niyaka—VIra Narasimha. 

Revolts and wars under Vlra Narasimha—Krishnadeva Riya—hb greatnesa 
and achievements—Achyuta RAya—the coming of the Portuguese—the rise of 
the Nflyaks of Madura—Venkata I—Sadiiiva—Rimar&ja and hb relations 
with the southern powers, the Portuguese and the Muslim states—Raksbasi* 
Tangadi—destruction of Vijayanagar. 

Tirumala—^^riranga I—Venkata II—Revival—arrival of the Dutch ai>d 
the English—civil war and confusion after death of Venkata II—^rlranga II— 
Rimadeva—Venkata III and ^rtranga III—end of the Karnataka empire. 
Political, adminbtrative and military system of the empire. 

The last chapter traced the rise of Vijayanagar prior to 1346 
and gave some account of the joint activities of the five sons of 
Sangama—Harihara, Bukka and their brothers. Mention was 
also made of the earliest conflicts between the Bahmani and 
Vijayanagar kingdoms which started from the time of the very 
founders of those two slates. Now, in this chapter, we shall trace 
the subsequent history of that great empire which, by resisting the 
onslaughts of Islam, championed the cause of Hindu civilization 
and culture in the South for close upon three centuries and thus 
preserved the ancient tradition of the country in its polity, its 
learning and its arts. The history of Vijayanagar is the last 
glorious chapter in the history of independent Hindu South India. 

Harihara I who founded the empire also did much to shape its 
administrative system. Following the KSkatiya model, he organized 
the country into sthatas and nd^us^ and began to employ numbers 
of Brahnuns as karriams (in preference to goldsmiths and velamas 
who had held the positions before). He also reclaimed to the 
plough large areas of land in the Ceded Districts. His reign must 
have come to an end shortly after 1357 as that is the last 
date occurring in the known inscriptions of his reign. Before he 
died he had already nominated Bukka, the ablest of his brothers. 
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to succeed him; indeed this ‘prop of the throne’ became joint 
ruler as early as 1346, with Gutti as his capital. 

Bukka I’s reign as sole sovereign lasted for exactly twenty years 
to 1377. In the held of foreign affairs his most notable act was 
to send an embassy to China, as is recorded under the year 1374 



in the annals of the Ming dynasty. At home, there were frequent, 
and mainly disastrous, wars against the Biihmani sultans, Muham* 
mad I and Mujahid, as recorded in the last chapter. The accession 
of Muhammad II to the throne of Gulbarga in 1378 brought a 
welcome lull in the perpetual hostilities, for the new sultan was 
essentially a man of peace. 
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In im portance, however, the most notable event of Bukka*s 
reign was the overthrow of the Madura sultanate by his son, 
Kumira Kampana. Kampana had ruled the southern part of 
the empire as viceroy from the beginning of his father's reign, and 
was ably assisted in this work by such famous generals as Gopana 
and S^uva Mangu. Kampana first made his power felt by the 
Sambuvarayas of North and South Arcot, and when he had reduced 
them to subjection he succeeded in enlisting their co-operation in 
hb enterprise against the Muslims of Madura. The details of this 
campaign are not forthcoming, but an epic version of it is to be 
found in the exquisite Sanskrit poem Madhurd Vijayam (‘The 
Conquest of Madura *) by Kampana's wife Gangi Devi. This tells 
us that while sojourning at Kanchipuram after his conquest of the 
2§&mbuvar&ya, Kampana dreamt that the goddess of the Pdndya 
country described the pitiful state of that land under the Muslims 
and gave him a sword dispatched by Agastya—the sword of 
P&ndyan sovereignty which the Pandyan kings were no longer 
capable of wielding. The Pindya’s failure to recover Madura is 
the historic justification for Kampana’s campaign against the 
Madura sultan which history places in the years from 1365 to 1370. 
The image of Ranganatha, which had been carried away from 
^rirangam for safety during the time of the Muslim inroads, 
was restored to its ori^nal place in 1371. Kampana died in 
1374. 

The work begun by Harihara I was thus continued under 
Bukka 1, and his sovereignty came to be recognized over large 
regions. The empire was divided into several rdjyas iriled over 
by princes of the royal family or by highly favoured generals. 
Such were the Udayagiri rdjya (Nellorc and Cuddapah), Penu- 
gonda rdjya (Bellary, Anantapur and parts of Northern Mysore), 
MulvSyi rdjya (parts of Mysore, Salem and South Arcot districts), 
Araga or Maleha rdjya (Banav^, Chandragutti and Goa) and the 
Tulu rdjya also called BarakOr-MangalQru rdjya, besides the lUja- 
gambhira rdjya and others in the south. 

Bukka I was followed on the throne by his son Harihara II who 
ruled for twenty-seven years (1377-1404) and consolidated the 
supremacy of Vijayanagar all over Southern India. The celebrated 
Sayat>a-§dLrya, the brother of Madhava, was his chief minister. 
Harihara replaced his cousins by his own sons as governors of 
provinces and sought thus to forestall the tendencies to disruption 
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due to the ambitions of his more distant relatives. Thus Devaraya 
was made the governor of Udayagiri. 

In Telengana an important change had followed the invasion of 
Anapota, the Velama chieftain of Rajakonda, which had resulted 
in the defeat and death of Kapaya Nayaka sometime about 1369_ 
Anapota was friendly to the BihmaniSn. and this allianoe spelt 
danger to Kondavidu and Vijayanagar^ Prince Bukka II, son of 
Hariham II* led two expeditions into Warangal territory before 
the end of 1390* but failed to achieve any decisive results. Seven 
years later, Pangal was taken. This should have bwn an important 
gain* since it gave Bnkka a forward base for future operations in 
Teleijgana; but it seems to have been lost soon after. 

Extensions of territory were achieved in other directions as well 
In the norlh-wcs^ the ports of Goa, Chaul and Dabhol were taken 
from the Muslims, as also Kharepatan; and the Krishna became 
the northern frontier of Vijayanagar for a time. The Redd is of 
Kondavidu were deprived of their possessions in Kumool, Nellore 
and even parts of Guntur (1382-5); and the power of the empire 
in the southern country was strengthened by an expedition led by 
prince VirupSksha which even reached Ceylon and laid it under 
tribute. These successes, particularly those in the north* were 
doubtless due* at least in part* to the peaceful character of 
Muhammad II Bahmani and the confusion caused after his death 
by the mischievous activity of the ambitious Turkish slave 
Tughalchtn. 

In 1398-9 another fierce war raged between the Vijayanagar 
and Buhmani kingdoms in which Firuz pursued the army of 
Harihara II from the banks of the Krishna to the capital. He 
inflicted great slaughter on the Hindu population, and only agreed 
to an armistice after collecting a heavy ransom for the numerous 
prisoners he had taken. The treaty which both sides then signed 
contained such vague declarations ns that the boundaries of the 
two kingdoms were to be the same as before the war* and that 
each party was to refrain from molesting the subjects of the other. 
Widespread famine over a great part of the Dcccan added to the 
sulfcrings of the people during this period. The tribute which 
Harihara promised to pay annually was withheld tw'o years later 
when the Sultans of Malwa and Gujarat became his allies. 

When Harihara II died in August 1404 the succession was 
violently disputed between his surviving sons. At first Virupaksha 
17 
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succeeded in securing the throne, but was soon ousted by Bukka 11 
who ruled for two years (1405-6). ITnally, Devaraya I became 
king and celebrated his coronation on 5 November 1406. 

According to the Portuguese chronicler Nuniz, Bukka II and 
Devaraya greatly extended the city of Vijayanagar, raising fresh 
walls and towers, and building further lines of fortification. But, 
says Sewell, their * great work was the construction of a huge dam 
in the Tungabhadra river, and the formation of an aqueduct fifteen 
miles long from the river into the city. If this be the same channel 
that to the present day supplies the fields which occupy so much of 
the site of the old city, it is a most extraordinary work. For several 
miles this channel is cut out of the solid rock at the base of the 
hills, and is one of the most remarkable irrigation works to be seen 
in India.* 

Early in his reign Devarfiya was at war with Firuz Shah Bahmani 
—as a result, according to Ferishta, of the Hindu monarch’s 
infatuation for a beautiful girl who lived in Mudgal; but another 
account attributes it to Firuz’s determination to wage a jihad 
(holy war) against the Hindu monarch. The war went badly for 
Firuz at first but ended in a peace humiliating to the Hindu 
monarch who had to surrender the strategic fort of Bankapur, 
which commanded an important route from Vijayanagar to the 
Arabian Sea, and to give one of his daughters in marriage to the 
sultan. 

The Reddis of Kondavidu, who were possibly in league with 
Firuz, took their chance to attack Udayagiri and captured territory 
belonging to that province from which they were not expelled 
until 1413. 

Anadeva, a Telugu-Ohoda chief of the region between the 
Krishna and Goddvari, was another ally of Firuz. To counteract 
his influence, Devaraya entered into an alliance with his brother- 
in-law Katayavema, the Reddi chief of Rajamahendravarman 
<Rajahmundry). Fighting began in 1415 and at first went against 
Anadeva until Firuz came to his rescue and Katayavema was 
killed. Devaraya’s forces were also beaten so that Firuz was able 
to maintain his suzerainty in Telengana. Devaraya retaliated by 
capturing Pangal, thus threatening Firuz’s line of communication^ 
the town was then subjected to a siege lasting two years. The 
defection of the Vclamas of Rajakonda, who joined Devaraya, 
weakened the Bahmani forces, so that when plague further reduced 
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their strength, Devaraya won an overwhelming victory (1419). 
The Reddi kingdom of Rajahmundry recovered under AlUda, 
Katayavema*s general, who upheld the cause of his master’s son 
Kumiragiri. Kondavidu, however, was partitioned between 
Devaraya and the Velamas of Rajakonda (1420) and suffered 
extinction. In all these battles and wars, Devariya was notably 
assisted by his son Vira Vijaya Raya and his minister Lakshmi- 
dhara who is said to have saved the king from a plot to murder 
him. When Devaraya died in 1422, his son Ramachandra occupied 
the throne for a few months, and was then followed by his brother 
Vira Vijaya Raya. Towards the close of DevarSya’s reign the 
Italian Nicolo Conti visited Vijayanagar and his description of the 
city has survived to this day. 

The duration of Vira Vijaya Raya’s reign has been variously 
estimated; tentatively it may be said to have lasted for about hve 
years (1422-6). Nuniz says he ‘did nothing worth recording*. 
His son, who in due course succeeded him as Devaraya II. was 
associated with him in the administration almost from the begin¬ 
ning. The traditional enmity with the Bahmanis continued, so it 
was not long before Ahmad Shah began a war against Vijaya and 
inflicted a defeat on his forces and great slaughter and destruction 
on the civil population of the country. The armies met on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra; Vijaya’s camp was surprised in the 
early morning and the king hurriedly made his escape to a 
sugarcane plantation. He was found by the Muslim soldiers; but 
they mistook him for a common labourer and, when they came to 
know of the sultan’s victory, they left him and hastened to join 
their friends. Ahmad Shah then overran the open country, and 
‘laying aside all humanity, whenever the number of the slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days, and made a 
festival in celebration of the bloody work. He broke down the 
idol temples, and destroyed the colleges of Brahmins.* Before 
peace could be had. Vijaya had to pay a vast sum as arrears of 
tribute, and to acquiesce in the conqueror carrying many of his 
subjects, including several learned Brahmins, into captivity. 

Vijaya Raya was succeeded by his son Devarilya II in about 
1426. Dcvar3ya*s title gajabelekdra (* Hunter of Elephants ’) has 
been explained in two ways—as a metaphor referring to his 
victories over enemy kings who were strong as elephants, and more 
literally as indicating the monarch’s addiction to the sport of 
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hunting elephants. By about 1428 Devaraya efTected the conquest 
and anneitation of the Kondavidu country which had been in a 
weak and disorganized stale after the death in 1420 of the intrepid 
Peda Komati Vema. He followed this up by invading the Gajapati 
kingdom of Orissa, possibly because the conquest of Kondavidu 
brought Devadlya iuto conflict with Gajapad's subordinates; but 
before hostilities could proceed, Aiiada Reddy of Rajahmundry 
intervened and hrou^t about peace between the combatants. 
Allada died shortly after this and was succeeded by his sons Allay a 
Vema and Virabhadra who followed their father's general policy 
of aggrandizement at the expense of Kalinga. The accession of 
Kapilcivara, an energetic ruler in Kalinga, in 1415^ naturally 
resulted in a Gajapati invasion of the kingdom of Rajahmundry. 
The rulers of Rajahmundry sought help From the Vijayanagar 
ruler connected with them by ties of polidoal and dynastic ailiunce. 
Devaraya 11 responded, and his troops drove the Kaiinga army 
back and secured a temporary respite for the kingdom of 
Rajahmundry until it w'as swallowed up by Kapilefvara after 
Devaraya IPs death, 

DevarSya also carried his ams into Kerala, subjugating tht 
ruler of Quilon and other chieftains. The Zamorin of Calicut^ 
however, seems to have continued to retain his independence. 
Abdur Razzak, the Persian ambassador who visited South India 
in this reign, states that although the Zamoiin was not under 
Devariiya's authority, he lived in great fear of him, and when he 
received a letter from the Vijayanagar monarch that the Persian 
ambassador should be sent to his court without delay he instantly 
carried out the order. The same writer bears testimony to the 
supremacy of Devaraya over the whole of South India, saying 
that his dominions extended from Ceylon to Gulbarga and from 
Bengal (OiissaJ to Malabar. Nuniz asserts that Devaraya also 
exacted tribute from the rulers of Quilon, Ceylon, Pulical, Pegu 
and Tenasserim and elsewhere. 

With the Bahmani kingdom, however, Devaraya’s relations 
continued to be hostile. Soon after his accession in 1436, sultan 
Ala-ud-din II sent his brother Muhammad against Vijayanagar to 
recover * the arrears of tribute and Devarnya had to pay a large 
amount. The Vijayanagar armies were so consistently defeated 
in their contests with Bahmanl forces that Devaruya held a council 
of his nobility to explore the causes of Muslim successes and devise 
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means of counteracting them. As a result, Mussalmans ^^’crc 
thenceforth eligible for service in his army and allowed the free 
exercise of their religion; a Koran was placed before his throne 
that they ‘ might perform the ceremony of obeisance in his presence, 
without sinning against their laws’. Further, the Hindu soldiers 
received better training, particularly in archery. After this 
reorganization the array became a more efficient striking force. 

Abdur Razzak relates that while he was staying at Calicut in 
1443, a brother of Devaraya II attempted to murder the king at 
a banquet. The plot was a failure, how-ever, because the king 
excused himself on the score of health, though many nobles fell 
into the trap and lost their lives. Ala-ud-din Bahmani II evidently 
knew of the conspiracy, and tried to take advantage of the con¬ 
fusion by demanding from DevarSya the payment of ‘ seven lakhs 
of vardhas * (pagodas). Devaraya returned a defiant answer which 
he soon followed up by an invasion of the Raichur doab. The 
campaign began very well; Mudgal was taken, Raichur and 
Bankapur were besieged and the country up to Bijapur laid waste. 
But the Bahmani forces soon rallied and compelled Devaraya to 
fall back on Mudgal. In the last of three engagements that 
followed, Devaraya’s elder son was killed, and his troops were 
driven back into the fortress of Mudgal. Two important Bahmani 
generals, however, were taken prisoners until the sultan threatened 
a wholesale massacre of the Hindu population if they were not 
released; and Devardya did not feel strong enough to refuse the 
Sultan’s terms. 

Devariiya was a great builder and a patron of poets. Himself 
a scholar and author, he is reputed to have presided with con¬ 
spicuous success over many literary dbputations. In one such, 
the Telugu poet l^rinStha was held to surpass the poet-laureate who 
belonged to the celebrated pin<lima family, and is said to have 
been bathed in a shower of golden tankas. 

Devariya’s long, and generally prosperous, reign came to an 
end with his death in May 1446. He was succeeded by a Vijaya 
Raya II and then, very shortly after, by his own son Mallik^ijuna 
who was crowned some time before May 1447. 

Mallikarjuna was weak and incompetent so that, from his acces¬ 
sion, there began a period of dissension, decline and confusion 
until the strength of the empire was restored, over forty years 
later, by the martial ability and statesmanship of S^uva Narasimha. 
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The interval is marked by much agitation, discontent, and opposi¬ 
tion to the members of the old roj^al faniDy, several of whom met 
with violent deaths. At the start of his reign, the Velamas made 
a new home for themselves in Velugodu (Kumool district) when 
their capital Rajakonda was seized by the B^manis and the neigh¬ 
bouring prinedings then disturbed the peace and weakened the 
realm-^ situation of which both Ala-ud-din II and Kapilesvam 
Gajapati took advantage. They laid siege to Vijayanagar; but, 
true to its name, that city dehed all their efforts to capture it and 
the invading armies had to retire without accomplishing much. 

KapileSvara, however^ kept up the war, capturing Rajahmundry 
and Konda^du before 1454, being aided in his enterprise by the 
Kshatriya and Vclama chieftains of Telengana. His conriuests 
extended up to iSrl^am and included a large pan of the Kurnoot 
district. He sent hb son Hambar against Mahmud Gawan, whom 
he defeated, to capture Warangal in Telengana, and later, on 
Humayun’s death in 1461, Btdar, He then conquered Udayagtri 
in Nellorc, and K.artchipuram and Trichinopoly in the southern 
provinces of the empire of Vijayanagar {1463J. 

The Odda empire reached its greatest extent at this time, its 
influence being felt from the Ganges to the Kaveri. But unlike 
the Tclugu districts, which became part of the empire of Orissa 
for some years, the southern lands did not pasa out of the control 
of Vijayanagar, and the Oriya invasion of the South was only a 
sudden raid followed by speedy withdrawal. The sovereignty of 
Vijayanagar was upheld by its powerful nobles ruling in almost 
complete independence of the emperor MalUkaijuua; such were 
Saluva Gopa Tirama, also known as Tirumalaldeva Maharaja who 
held Trichinopoly, Tanjore and Pudukk&t^i, and Saluva Nara- 
simlrn, equally prominent in the centre and in the eastern parts of 
the empire. The latter was assisted by Bvara, an able soldier of 
Tuluva extraction. Mallikaijuna died some time between June 
and October 1465. 

He left behind an infant son, Rfljagekhara, but the throne was- 
occupied by his cousin VirQpaksha II, VirQpaksha was the son 
of Pratapadevaraya, a younger brother of Devaraya U, and had 
been ruler of Pcougonda for several years before he assumed the 
imperial crown. Nuniz records that ‘ he was given over to vjce„ 
caring for nothing but women, and to fuddle himself with drink.’ 
It is no: surprising, therefore, that large tracts of land were lost 
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to the Muslims including Goa, Chaul and Dabhol. The aulhoriiy 
of the central government continued to decline, and total disrup¬ 
tion was, once again, only prevented by the imtiative of powerful 
provincial governors. Most prominent among these was Saluva 
Narasimha, ruler of Chandragiri rdjya, whose inscriptions begin 
as early as 1456. His dominions must have suffered during the 
Odd^ invasion of 1463, and he now began a war against the 
Gajapati and captured Udayagiri after a siege (1470). He sup¬ 
pressed a rebellion in the Tamil districts and, taking advantage of 
the civil war in Orissa that followed KapUesvara’s death, he 
expelled the Oriyas from the eastern districts of the empire and 
made himself master of all the territory up to the Godavari. 
Kondavidu and Masulipatam fell into his hands before 1477. It 
seems probable that Narasimha helped Purushottama Gajapati to 
regain the throne of Orissa from which he had been expelled by 
Hambar with the aid of the Bahmani sultan Muhammad HI. 
Narasimha and Purushottama had to face the hostility of that 
sultan, and the war that followed, in 1478-81, has been described 
in the last chapter. The Tuluva general livara particularly 
distinguished himself by recapturing much of the booty which the 
sultan had gathered by his daring raid on Kanchipuram. 

Virupaksha II continued to rule till the middle of 1485 when he 
was murdered by his eldest son. The parricide, however, declined 
the throne and had his younger brother, Padearao (Praudha- 
devaraya), crowned king. The first act of the new king, however, 
was to procure the assassination of the brothec to whom he owed 
the throne, and then to plunge into debauchery and neglect the 
affairs of state. S^uva Narasimha saw that the only way to save 
the kingdom was to put an end to the old dynasty and to assume 
the royal title himself. He therefore commanded his general 
Narasa Nayaka to proceed against Vijayanagar and capture the 
city. ‘ Nuniz gives us a graphic account of the last scenes; how 
Narasimha*s captain arrived at the city gates and found them 
undefended; how he penetrated the palace and found no one to 
oppose him; how he even went as far as the harem “ slaying some 
of the women”; and how at last the craven king fled.’ There¬ 
upon Narasimha was ‘ raised to be king * (1486) and the kingdom 
came to be called after him. There can be no doubt that by this 
act of * usurpation ’ Narasimha and his supporters saved the empire 
from disruption. All the same, there was much opposition to 
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Nar^innha s el'Cvaiion and he had to spend time and energy in 
fighting and subdiiing recalcitrant chieftains like the Sambetas of 
Peranipadu (Cuddapah district), the pahyagars of Umcnattur near 
Mysore, and others. He certainly overcame his iniemal troubles 
but they greatly weakened his capacity to resist his foreign encuues. 
For instance, when Purushottama Oajapati look advantage of the 
weakness of the Bahmanl kingdom after the death of Muhammad ni 
and conquered all the eastern coastal country south of Orissa 
up to the Gundlakamma river in the NcUore district by about J4S? 
and even advanced to Udayagiri and laid siege to it^ Narasimha’s 
attempt to raise the siege proved disastrous. Defeated in battle 
and taken prisoner, he only secured his release by agreemg to 
surrender the fort and the surrounding country. 

The loss of the western ports in the reign of Virnpaksha U had 
dislocated the horse trade of the Arabs on which the Vijayanagar 
army depended for its cavalry. Narasimha, however, revived the 
trade by conquering the Tulu country and manning the ports of 
Honavar, Bhatpikkub (Bhaikal), Bakanur and Mangalore. * He 
caused horses to be brought from Ormuz and Aden into his 
kingdom, and thereby gave profit to the merchants, paying them 
for the horses just as they had asked ^ (Nimiz). He also took 

Steps to strengthen the efficiency and the martial spirit of bis 
troops. 

He did not long survive his defeat at Udaya^ri, however, and 
died in 1491. He left behind two young sons whom he commended 
to the care of his loyal general Narasa Nayafca, the son of Tuluva 
Kvara, Narasa at first made the elder prince Timmabhupa king, 
but Tymmarasa, a rival of Namsa Nayaka, had him murdered. 
T^e crown then descended to the younger prince, Immadi Nara- 
simha (1491): but Narasa NSyaka retained all real power in his 
hands as regent, and even assumed the royal style along with his 
Saluva tiUcs. FricUon thus naturaUy arose between him and the 
king which was increased when Immadi Narasimha refused to 
punish Tymmarasa, the murderer of his elder brother, as Narasa 
Nayaka wanted, but received him into favour. The breach beiwwa 
them reached such a pass that Narasa Niyafca marched with his 
troops from Penugonda to lay siege to Vijayanagar (1492), and, as 
the price of peace with the regent, Immadi Narasimha had to 
abandon Tymmarasa who was punished with death The kine 
was now removed to Penugonda where he was kept under close 
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iurveillance. It was indeed a second usurpation^ w'hich necessarily 
led to a crop of fresh internal troubles which hampered Narasa 
Nay aka throughout the twelve or thirteen years he was the virtual 
ruler of the kingdom^ 

At his deaths S^uva Narasimha had besought Narasa N^yaka 
to capture the forts of RaJehur and Udayagiri, which had rebelled 
against him but * which he could not subdue because time failed 
him \ In 1492-^3 QuasLm Band, the Bahmani minister, offered 
Narasa Nayaka the forts of RaJehur and MudgaJ in return for an 
attack on Yusuf Add Khan of Bijapur, now an independent 
monarch. Narasa accepted the terms and sent into the Ralchur 
doab an army which ^ having crossed the river Tungabhadm, luid 
waste the country as far as Mudgol and Ralchur ^ (Feiishta). Adil 
Khan was in no position to resist the invader immediately as be 
hod also to contend with other enemies whom Quaslm Barid had 
set up against him at the same time. As soon as he had succeeded 
in repelling them, and found himself free to attempt the recovery 
of Raichur, Narasa Nayaka had to defend his recent conquests. 
Yusuf Adil Khan met with little success, however; he was defeated 
and forced to seek refuge in the fortress of Manvi, north of the 
Tungabhadra. in the neighbourhood of AdonL He then pretended 
submission and invited Narasa to a peace conference where the 
Bijapur ruler treacherously attacked him and his followers and put 
seventy persons of rank to death. The Hindu army fled and gave 
Add Khan the victory; bnl the doab continued to remain part of 
the Vijayauagar empire UU 1502 when, as the result of a jihad 
undertaken fay the Bahmoui nobles at the instance of Mahmud II, 
it passed into the hands of Yusuf Adil Shah along with the 
fortresses of Ralchur and Mudgal. 

In the south there had been no effective assertion of the authority 
of the empire after the raid of Kapilesvara Gajapati in 1463*4. 
S^uva Narasimha had been too busy nearer home, and it is doubt¬ 
ful if his authority was acknowledged south of the Kaveri. About 
14%, or perhaps a little earlier, Narasa Niyaka marched south, 
controlled the tyrannical oppression of ofhcials like Kdneiirajo, 
Governor of Trichinopoly and Tanjore, against whom the Vaish- 
navas of Siirangam had many compbints, and subjugated the 
whole laud up to Cape Comorin, compelling the local Chola and 
Chem mjers, and Mambhiiisha of Madura, to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Vijayanagar, He also attacked ^rJraugapattona 
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(Seringapatam) after throwing a bridge across the Kaveri, and its 
Heutta chieftain Nanjaraja had to submit. Further conquests on 
the west coast and a march to Gokama (1497) closed this extensive 
and successful campaign. 

Narasa Niyaka again came into conflict with the Gajapati king 
towards the close of his rule. Purushottama died in 14% after 
a reign of thirty years and was succeeded by his son Prataparudra. 
He attacked Vijayanagar territory with a view to conquering the 
South (c. 1499). Narasa was quite equal to holding his own and the 
campaign ended without any marked gains to either side, and the 
boundary of the Gajapati kingdom continued to be to the south of 
the Krishna river. 

When Narasa Niyaka died in 1503, he could truthfully claim ta 
have continued the work of his master Siluva Narasimha and to 
have imparted fresh strength to the empire. • He had established 
its authority effectively over the whole of its extensive dominions 
and had reorganized the army. Indeed he may be said to have 
laid the foundations on which his talented son, Krishnadeva Raya, 
built the glorious age that followed. 

Immediately after his death, however, his place as regent was 
taken by his eldest son Immadi Narasa Nftyaka, better known as 
Vira Narasimha. The lawful sovereign, Immadi Narasimha, 
continued to be kept under tutelage, though he must in fact have 
been old enough to look after affairs. He was finally assassinated 
early in 1505, and was shortly afterwards succeeded by Vira Nara¬ 
simha, who thus inaugurated the third, or the Tuluva dynasty of 
the Vijayanagar kingdom. Nuniz notes that after Narasa’s death 
* the whole land revolted under its captains *, and the murder of 
the king and the following usuipation could not have made the 
position of Vira Narasimha any the easier. His six-year reign was 
almost wholly spent in fighting and success did not always attend 
him. Yusuf Adil Khan again sought to extend his dominion 
beyond the Tungabhadra which he crossed to lay siege to Kumool. 
Rfimaraja of the Aravidu family and his son Timma stood by Vira 
Narasimha, forced Adil Khan to retire and, by pursuing the re¬ 
treating army, inflicted a defeat upon it. They expelled the treacher¬ 
ous captain of Adoni, which they occupied and later received, along 
with the fortress of Kumool, as fiefs from their grateful emperor. 

Meantime, the Heu^a chiefs of Ummattur and ^rirangapattana 
had set up the standard of revolt, and Vira Narasi mha left his 
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half-brother Krishnariya in charge of the capital while he marched 
to the south to lay siege to Ummattur. Failing to take the place 
after three months, he raised the siege and proceeded to attack 
^lirangapattana but with no better results. Some minor successes^ 
however, attended him In the Tulu country. He also entered into 
friendly relations with the Portuguese who were just estaUishing 
themselves on the west coast, and sent an embassy to Almeida at 
Cannanore with a view to the better training of his armed forces 
and the procuring of horses for his cavalry. When Almeida 
wanted to build a fortress at Bhatkal, however, he sent him 
no answer. He tried to make his people more warlike by 
encouraging his nobles to settle their disputes by duelling, and he 
rewarded skill in swordsmanship by presenting the winners with 
beautiful girls. 

Vira Narasimha also tried to recover Goa. The Italian traveller 
Varthema recorded that the Muslim governor of that place was at 
war with the king of Vijayanagar (1506); but the result of the 
campaign is not known. He was concerting measures to renew 
his attack on Ummattur when he died in 1509. Munificent gifts 
to all the important^hrines of South India, such as Rilmeivaram, 
^rirangam. Kumbakonam, Chidambaram, ^riiailam, Kanchipuram, 
Kilahasti, Mah^nandi and Gokama, are recorded in his name in 
the inscriptions of his time. Nuniz records that, while on his 
death-bed, he sent for his minister S4luva Timma and ordered him 
to put out the eyes of Krishnadeva Raya in order to secure the 
throne for his eight-year-old son, and that the minister satisfied 
the dying king by producing before him the eyes of a she-goaU 
There is, however, no evidence that the relations between the two 
half-brothers were anything but friendly, and indigenous tradition 
avers that Vira Narasimha himself chose Krishnadeva Rfiya for 
the succession. 

The earliest inscription of Krishnadeva is dated 26 July 1509. 
His coronation was celebrated about a fortnight later on the birth¬ 
day of $ri Krishna, to convey the suggestion that the king was an 
incarnation of the Lord. The reign of Krishnadeva Raya was 
* the period of Vijayanagafs greatest success, when its armies were 
everywhere victorious, and the city was most prosperous *. Krishna¬ 
deva was between twenty and twenty-five years of age at his 
accession. Paes, who saw him about ten years later, said: ‘ The 
king is of medium height and of fair complexion and good figure. 
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raihcr fat than thin; he has on his face signs of smallpox. He is 
the most feared and perfect king that could possibly be, cheerful 
of disposition and very merry; he is one that seeks to honour 
foreigners, and receives them kindly, asking about all their affairs 
whatever their condition may be. He is a great ruler and a man 
of much justice, but subject to sudden fits of rage *. Krishnadeva 
kept up his bodily strength by hard physical exercise, he was a fine 
rider and his noble presence made a pleasant impression on all 
who came into contact with him. He often led his armies in 
person and exhibited great steadfastness and courage in the face 
of danger. He had great care for the welfare of the rank and file 
of the forces, and visited the wounded after each engagement and 
arranged for their proper care. He was loved and respected by 
all and was, says Pacs, ‘ gallant and perfect in all things ’. 

At the time of Krishnadeva’s succession, however, the condition 
of the empire was by no means reassuring. The rebel chieftain of 
Ummattur was contesting the lordship of the best part of the 
Mysore country; the Gajapatis of Orissa were in occupation of 
, the north-eastern districts and Prataparudra was openly hostile 
and aggressive; and though the Bilhmani kingdom had virtually 
split up into five separate states, still the Muslim pressure from the 
north, especially from Bijapur, continued unabated in its streng th. 
There was also the newly-risen power of the Portuguese to contend 
a power which was rapidly establishing control over the 
routes and the maritime trade of the west coast and seeking profit¬ 
able political contacts with ‘ the country powers *. Nevertheless, 
within ten short years Krishnadeva succeeded in firmly establishing 
the authority of Vijayanagar all over the country; there was no 
thought of revolt and no great discontent anywhere within his vast 
realm, and the Portuguese became his friends. 

His first task was to repulse the Bahmanl forces which invaded 
his territory in pursuit of the policy of annual jihad resolved upon 
by Mahmud II in 1501. As usual, prominent BShmanI nobles 
assembled in Bidar and started with the Sultan Mahmud II on 
their annual raid into the Raya’s kingdom (1509); but they soon 
discovered that they were no longer free to plunder and ravage. 
The progreM of the Muslim armies was checked at the unidentified 
town of Diwani where they were decisively defeated in the battle 
that followed. The sultan himself was thrown off his horse and 
sustained serious injuries from which he recovered only slowly 
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whereupon his nobles * folded up the carpet of contention and 
war*, and returned to Bidar. Krishnadeva pursued the retiring 
armies, particularly that of Yusuf Adil Khan, who turned round 
to oppose him near Kovilkonda and lost his life in the battle 
that followed. The citadel of Kovilkonda became Krishnadeva's 
before he returned to his capital. 

At the start of this war, the Portuguese governor, Albuquerque, 
sent an agent to offer aid to Krishnadeva in return for Vijayanagar 
support against the 2^morin of Calicut; he also promised to supply 
Arab and Persian horses only to Vijayanagar, and not to send any 
to Bijapur. Eager as Krishnadeva was to secure a monopoly in 
the horse trade, he did not immediately accept the offer. The 
second Portuguese embassy to Krishnadeva renewed Almeida's 
request to erect a fort at Bhatkal and gained its object. This was 
after Albuquerque had attacked and captured Goa at the end of 
1510—the result of many months* fighting during which the town 
changed hands several times between the Portuguese and Bijapur 
troops. 

AAer this preliminary canter against his foes. Krishnadeva spent 
some time in his capital reorganizing his army and converting 
the motley feudal levies into an effective fighting force. He then 
invaded the Raichur doab and took the Raichur fort, finding his 
opportunity in the differences that had arisen between Bijapur and 
the Bahmani sultan. Yusuf Adil Khan had been succeeded by 
his young son Ismail Adil Shah as nominal ruler in Bijapur, but 
Kamal Khan was all powerful and had his own designs on the 
throne; Kamal Khan also knew that Krishnadeva was friendly with 
the Portuguese, and so the opposition from Bijapur to Krishna's 
invasion on this occasion was .very feeble. Kamal Khan was 
assassinated in May 1511 by a hireling employed by Ismail's 
mother, which led to fresh troubles for Bijapur from Persian and 
Khurasani nobles who were the friends of the murdered regent. 
Krishnadeva, however, was entirely free to pursue his designs, so 
that after the capture of Raichur he marched on Gulbarga, 
defeated Amir Barid, the minister and gaoler of Mahmud II, and 
took the city. From there he marched on Bidar, captured it after 
a short siege, released Mahmud II and assumed the title * establisher 
of the Yavana (Muslim) kingdom *. 

At the same time, Krishnadeva was also fighting his other 
enemies: the rebellious chieftain of Ummattur and the Gajapati 
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luler of Orissa* The war against Gangaraya of Ummattur who 
had been in revolt since the last years of Vira Nsrasimha's reign 
was undertaken soon after the repulse of the BiUimaiij invasian^ 
and may be said to have lasted from August 1510 to the end of 
J512. It began with an attack on Penugonda, which had passed 
into the hands of the rebel; the capture of this strong fortress was 
followed by attacks on Ummattur and Sivanasamudram (the head¬ 
quarters of Gangar%a). The latter took over a year to reduce; 
Gangarjya fled and was drowned in the Kaverij and his seat was 
razed to the ground* The conquered territory became a new 
province with Srirangapattana as its capital; Siluva Govindaraya 
was appointed its first govemor* while the local administratioa 
was entrusted to three local chieftains, the famous Kempe Gauda 
of Bangui uru (Bangalore) being one of them. 

A third front was opened against the Orissa ruler, who had 
been in occupation of the coastal districts in the east from the 
days of Sflluva Narasimha, soon after the king^a accession* It was 
only pressed with vigour, however, after the close of the campaign 
against Gangaruya* An army was then sent to lay siege to Udaya- 
giri in 1513, and soon Krishnadeva himself joined it and conducted 
the operation. The fort was taken after the siege had lasted for a 
year and a half during which Krishnadeva had many new paths 
cut up the rocky hills to enable his troops to reach the w alk of the 
inaccessible citadel. 

On his way back to his own capital Krishna and his queens 
Tiiumala Devi and Chinna Devi visited Tirupati and gave thanks 
to VenkateSvara (July 1514)* His religious orthodoxy was also 
shown by the capture from Udayagiri and re-erectioo in Vijaya- 
nagar of a fine image of Bulakrishna* The sage Vyasaraya com¬ 
posed songs celebrating the occasion* 

Prataparudra^s attempt to raise the siege of Udayagiri result^ 
in defeat and the pursuit of the retiring forces up to Kondavidu. 
To the Vijayaoagar army it was a triuinphai march all the way, 
the smaller forts either submitting or being easily captured. Then 
began the siege of Kondavidu, first by SaJuva Timmarasa and later 
by the king. Being the chief city of the Gajapati dominions south of 
the Krishna river, it was strongly guarded and many chiefs of the 
kingdom were stationed in it. Only after many months, when 
many of its inmates had died of starvation, were the walls scaled 
and the garrison overcome. Many Oriya nobJes, including a son 
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and the wife of the Gajapail ruler, were taken captive, and the 
prisoners sent by road to Vijayanagar, 

Krishnadeva Raya entrusted the admin istraEon of the dLstrict of 
Kondavidu to Saluva Tiinma before he and hLs queens proceeded 
to Amaravati to offer worship to Amaresvara. From there he 
went back to the capital after visiting Sriiaiiam. to make magnificent 
gifts to MaUikaijima. 

Soon he was on the march once more to Join his army in the 
field, but he found time to visit the shrine of Narasimha at 
Ahohalam on his way to ViJayavSda, which was taken and made 
the advanced base for furtber operations. A few miles to the 
north-west was KondapalLi, a strong and wcli^efended fori with 
lofty walls. Krishnadeva laid siege to it; an army sent for its 
relief by Prataparudra was met on the banks of the Krishna and 
thoroughly defeated^ The siege was then pressed for two months 
longer until the fortress suirendcrcd. The seizure of many other 
forts in Tcicngana, and the occupation of large parts of the 
Nalgonda and Warangal districts then under the suzerainty of the 
OajapaE, speedily followed. 

This campaign effectively completed the conquest of Telengana. 
Krishnadeva nezl turned his attention to the country of Kalinga 
proper where Rajamahendravarain (Rajahmundry) was one of the 
first cities to be taken. A few feeble attempts were made to stop 
its progress, but the Vijayanagar army cominued its triumphal 
inarch, devastating the territory of the Gajapati all along the road, 
up to PotnOr-Simhadri. There Krishnadeva set up a pillar of 
victory and then returned to his capital by way of Rajahmundry 
(1516). H b invading and victorious army pressed on, however, and 
marched further into Kalinga until its capital, Cuttack, was reached. 
Reduced to extremity, Prataparudra sued for peace and offered the 
emperor the hand of hb daughter, which was accepted, Krishna¬ 
deva, indeed, was magnanimous and returned all the territory north 
uf the Krishna. 

While Krishnadeva was busy with hb Orissa campaign (whkh 
may be called one of the most brilliant military episodes in the 
history of sixteenth-century India) Ismail Adil Khan recaptured 
Raichur. Krishnadeva's campaign for its recovery (1520) is 
described by Nuniz, Determined to try conclusions once for all 
with the Adil Shah, Krishnadeva marched against him wiih an 
army consisting * of about a million of men, if the c-amp-foUowers 
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be included ' and over five hundred elephants; he pitched his camp 
to the cast of Raichur and began a regular siege of the fortress. 
Ismail came to its relief with strong contingents of cavalry and 
advanced to within nine miles of Raichur where be entrenched 
himselfj leaving the Krishna river about five miles behind. The 
decisive baitic was joined on the morning of 19 May 1520. It 
opened with a frontal attack by the Vijayanagar troops which 
drove the Muslims back to their trenches; but then the artitlcry 
of the Muslims came into play and wrought much havoc among 
the close ranks of the Hindus who fell back and were charged by 
the enemy. Krishnadeva^ who was in command of the second line, 
then mounted his horse and ordered a forward movement of the 
remaining divisions. Their impetuous onslaught overcame and 
scattered the ranks of the Muslim forces who were relcnllcssly 
pursued right up to the river, and the threatened defeat was con¬ 
verted into brilliant victory. The Shah^s camp was seized and he 
himself barely escaped with his life on an elephant. * The spoil 
was great and the result decisive.^ The sultan of Bijapur thence¬ 
forth cherished a wholesome dread of Krishnadeva RSya and did 
not venture to renew the contest during his lifetime. Krishnadeva 
returned to Raichur and shortly afterwards recaptured it. its fall 
was in large measure due to the assistance rendered by some 
Portuguese soldiers with Chnstovao de Figuetredo at their head; 
with their arquebuses they * picked off the defenders from the 
walls ^ and enabled the besiegers ^ to approach the lines of fortifi¬ 
cation and pull down the stones of which they were formed \ The 
Portuguese commander was specially honoured by the king in the 
neat Mahdnavami festival in the capita]. 

This resounding success against the Adil Shah had important 
political results. Krishnadeva personally became haughty and 
made provocative demands on his defeated foe; he kept his 
ambassador wailing at Vijayonagar for over a month and then sent 
word that if the Adil Shah would come and kiss his foot in 
obeisance, his lands and fortresses would be restored to him. The 
Muslim sultans saw the danger to their position in the rising 
military sliength of Vijayanagar and in its capacity to iniefere in 
their affairs, which led, by and by, to more concerted action on 
their part against Vijayanagar. Lastly, the Portuguese on the 
coast gained by the result of the battle of Raichur; * Goa rose and 
fell simultaneously with the rise amd faU of the third Vijayanagar 
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dynasty; and necessarily so, considering Lhat its entire trade 
depended on Hindu support \ 

The roachinations of one Asad Khan Lari, a wily courtier of 
Ismail Shah, who had been sent to Vljayanagar to conclude a treaty, 
led Krishnadeva into yet another campaign against Bijapur in 1323. 
According to Asad Khan's undertaking, (he Add Khan or his 
mother would meet Krishnadeva at a certain point on the northern 
frontier of the kingdom. As he did not dnd them, however^ he 
marched on Gulbarga by way of teaching them a lesson, and razed 
its fortress to the ground. He also captured the fortress cities of 
Firuzabad and Sagar, and led his army up to Bijapur * which for 
a time he occupied, and left sadly injuredAt Gulbarga he 
liberated the three sons of Mahmud 11 Bahmanl, made the eldest 
of them sultan, and brought the other two with him to Vijayanagar 
and treated them with much consideration. But this attempt to 
resuscitate Eahmani sovereignty under Hindu patronage lacked all 
possibility of success and perhaps only served to irritate the more 
the sultans of the five succession states. 

Nuniz narrates that Krishnadeva in his own lifetime made his 
sU year old son king and himseif took up the post of minister. 
This must have been about 1524 when we have the inscriptions of 
prince Tirumalaj Ruya, who was obviously made at the 

time, Nuniz also states that during the festivities of the corona¬ 
tion which lasted eight months, Tirumalai Raya took ill and died, 
poisoned by the son of Siluva Timma whose position as chief 
mini ster had beco lowered by the elevation of the prince. When 
Krishnadeva R3ya came to know of it, he sent for the miruster, 
accused him in open court of the dastardly crime, and cast him 
and his w^hole faimly into prison, in this, certain Portuguese 
at his court helped him; and when one of Tinuna's sons escaped, 
he was caught and blmded with the remaining prisoners. 

The Adil Shah now advanced again to try to retrieve his broken 
fortunes, but when Krishnadeva Raya took the field against him, 
he retreated in haste. The king was preparing for an attack on 
Belgaum, then in the Adil Shah’s possession, when he ttxik seriously 
Ul and died soon after (1529), He nominated hb half-brother, 
Achyuia R^ya, to be his successor, 

Pre*emincnt as a warrior, Krishnadeva Riiya was equally great 
as statesman, administrator, and patron of the arts. The grandeur 
of his court excited the warm admiration of many foreign visitors 
IS 
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and thdr description of the great wealth of Vijayanagar^ its festivals. 
Its military strength and its heroic king make eloquent reading. 
All South India was under Krishnadeva Riya's sway, and many 
quasi-mdependenl chiefs—like those of Banhapur, Gersoppa, 
Bhatkal, and so on—were hb vassak. The empire, although 
under hk direei mle, was iuelf divided into a mimbcr of 
governorships under generals, each of whom enjoyed practical 
independence so long as he maintained a certain quota of horse, 
foot and elephants in constant readiness for action and paid his 
annual conirihution to the cenitai treasury. For such a system to 
work, efhcientiy, the monarch had to command the universal respect 
of hb subjects and exhibit great energy, tact and vigilance in the 
performance of hb public duties. Krbhnadeva proved himself 
more than equal to thb task, and there was no confusion or db- 
ordcr anywhere in the realm during hb leign. He was a scholar 
and poet and the Tcliigu poem Amuktamdiyada passes under his 
name; it contaim an exposition, by the way, of the principles of 
political administration practised by the monarch. The ilJtistrious 
Telugu poet Aibsani Peddana graced hJs court as Poet Laureate, 
and many of the foremost scholars of the time were attracted by 
the discriminating hberaliiy of the emperor. ' King Krbhna Raya 
was in no way less famous for his religious zeal and catholicity. 
He respected all sects of the Hindu religion alike, though hb 
personal leanings were in favour of Vabhnavbm. Krbhna Raya's 
kindness to the fallen enemy, hb acts of mercy and charily towards 
the residents of captured cities, hb great miUtary prowess which 
endeared him alike to hb feudatory chiefs and to hb subjects, the 
royal reception and kindness that he invariably bestowed upon 
foreign embassies, hk imposing personal appearance, his genial 
outlook and polite conversation which distinguished a pure and 
dignified life, hb love for llieraiure and for reUgioii, and his solid- 
lude for the welfare of his people, and, above all, the almost 
fabulous wealth that he conferred as endowments on temples 
and Brahmins, mark him out indeed as the greatest of the $ouih 
Indian monarchs.^ 

Krbhnadeva Raya was a great builder and added much to the 
beauty and amenities of the capital. At the beginning of his reign 
he built a new gdpura (tower) and repaired another in the icmplc 
of Virfipakshfl. In 1513, as already mentioned, he erected the 
shrine of Krbhnasvami to house worthily the image of fl^lakrbhna 
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he had brought from Udayagin. With the aid of a Portuguese 
engiaeer^ whose services he borrowed from the Governor-General 
of Goa^ he improved the irrigation of the dry lands round about 
Vijayanagar, He added a beauiiful suburb to the capital on its 
southern approaches^ and called it Nagalilpur in honour of his 
mother N^gala Devi; the new dty*& water supply came from the 
new tank which was under constructioii at the time Paes visited 
the ci(y» The temple of Vitihalasvami on the river bank was also 
embellished by Krishna Rdya; it marks the extreme limit in the 
* florid magnificence ^ to which the Vijaysnagar style advanced 
Work on it continued for many years afterwards, and was perhaps 
only stopped when the Mussalmans destroyed the city in 1565^ 
The enormous statue of Narasimha,. hewn out of a single boulder 
of granite^ that lay near the south-western, angle of the Krishna'^ 
svami temple wtis one of the latest monuments of the reign (1523), 
Though much mutilated, it is still a striking object amongst the 
ruins of the city. 

Nuniz^ who spent some time m Achyuta Rlya^s court, affirms 
that the new king gave himself over to vice and tyranny, that he 
lacked honesty and courage, and that the people and captains of 
the kingdom were much discontented with his evil life and incilna- 
tions. Achyuta does not, in fact^ appear to have been such a bad 
monarch. He was specially chosen by Krishnadeva for the succes¬ 
sion in preference to his infant son who was only eighteen months 
old. Yet it cannot bo denied that his position was difficult at the 
time of his accession (1529). The Lufant son of Krishna Raya was 
proclaimed king by Rama Raya; but Rama's attempt to seize 
power in the name of the infant was foiled by Saluva Vlra 
Narasimlia who kept the throne vacant for Achyuta till he could 
come up from Chandragiri where he had bran confined by 
Krishnadeva Raya, along w-iih other princes of the family, in order 
to secure the peace of the realm. On his way to Vijayanagar, 
Achyuta Raya held two coronations, one at Tirupati and the other 
at Kalahasd, In an attempt to forestall Rama Raya's efforts 
to enthrone another king. 

Krishnadeva's death was the signal for all the enemies of Vijaya- 
nagar to renew their attacks on that kingdom. Ismail AdU Khan 
once again invaded the Rakhur doab and seized Raichui and 
Mudgal, before Achyuta could do any thing to prevent it. (This 
is almost the only occurrence of the entire reign noticed by Nuniz.| 
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The GajapaU rder, however, who led an invasion at the same time 
was defeated and turned back; so also the sultan of Golconda. Quli 
Qutb Shah, whose attempt to seize Kondavidu was likewise foiled. 

When he finally reached Vijayanagar* Achyuta carae to terms 
with Rama Raya and agreed to share the power with him. This 
greatly displeased Saluva Vira Narssihma who retired from the 
court and set up the standard of revolt in the south with the aid 
of the chieftains of Ummattur and the Tiruvadt in south 
Travancore. Achyuta Raya marched against them, with an army 
commaaded by his brother-in-law Salakariju Tirumala. The 
campaign was one victorious progress up to the banks of the 
Tambrapami where a pillar of victory was set up. The Pandya 
ruler who had sulferod at the hands of the rebels was restored to 
his kingdom and his daughter accepted as the emperor's bride. 
Saluva Vira Narasimha and his allies were not only defeated in 
battle but captured and brought as prisoners to the king's camp 
at Srirangam. Aehyuta returned to his capital via Ummattur to 
receive the submission of local chieftains on the way. 

When Krishnadeva Raya s infant son died soon afterwards, 
Rama Rayahs position was oonsidembly weakened. It brought 
about a change hi Achyuta Rfiya^s attitude; he advanced Ids own 
powers still furlher by invading that much disputed territory, the 
Raichur doab, and subduing the Bijapur country as far north as 
the Krishna. This was possible because Ismail Adil Khan's death, 
in 1534* left the Bijapur throne to his unpopular son Mallu Adil 
Khan. The nobility rose against him at the instance of the 
notorious Asad Khan Lari, and Aehyuta was not slow to take 
advantage of the situation, with Mallu consenting to make peace 
on Achyuta's terms. 

The history of the subsequent years is obscure. A rebellion in 
Cutti seems to have been suppressed in 1536-7. after which he 
paid a visit to Tirupad with his officers. Rama Raya was 
s^ngthening his position by removing old servants and appointing 
his own relatives and friends in their place. He also took into his 
service 3,000 Muslim soldiers whom Ibrahim Adil Khan the new 
sultan of Bijapur, had dismiss from his service on his accession 
in 1535, He then nxade bold to seize Achyuta when he returned 
to the capital, kcpn him imprisoned and proclaimed himself king- 
but the opposition of the nobles forced him to abandon the 
scheme, enthrone Sadaiiva, a nephew of Achyuta, and cany on the 
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govemmeni in hij aame. This went on until rebellions in ihc south 
forced Rama R^ya to leave the capital, when he put Achyuta into 
the charge of a trusted servant. The campaign in the south was 
Tto unalloyed success, and lasted longer than Rama Raya had 
expected. Meanwhile, the trusted sci^'ant Ln charge of Achyuta 
set him free and assumed the olhee of chief minister* He was stxin 
<lone away with by SaJakarflju Tirumala, however, who took the 
direction of affairs into Jus hands. These occurrences made it 
expedient for Rama Raya to patch up his quarrels with the rebels 
in the south and return to the capital. 

Troubles come not singly and Ibrahim Adil Khan chose thb 
moment to march against Vljayanagar and lay siege to it* He 
entered Nagalapur and ^ razed it to the ground * perhaps by way 
of reprisal for the treatment of Bijapur by Kiishnadeva Raya, 
Both Achyuta and Rama R^ya were afraid of Ibrahim joining 
forces with the other party, while the machinations of the wily 
Asad Khan brought about an invasion of Bijapur by the sultan 
of Ahmadnagar* Ibrahim opened negotiations with both the 
Hindu princes and settled their quarrel before he retired to his 
own territory. It was agreed that Achyuta would be king, but 
R&ma R^iya was to be free to rule his estate without mterfereRce. 
Ibrahim was richly rewarded with large sums of money for his 
service, and the terms of the compact were observed by both parties 
tin the death of Achyuta in 1542. 

The whole of Achyuta Raya’s reign was spent in a struggle 
against adverse conditions created by internal revolts, foreign 
aggression and the intrigues and ambitions of Rama Riiya. Trade 
everywhere was hampered and pilgrim traffic suffered from the 
activities of bandits who infested, if they did not control, the high- 
ways, Achyuta put up a brave fight against his many difficulties 
and does not merit the harsh Judgement passed on him by Nuniz 
and others who have accepted a low estimate of his character. 
His life forms the subject of an ornate poem in Sanskrit, the 
Achyutardydbhyudaya^ by the court-poet Rajanatha pindima, 
written during the lifetime of the monarch* even after making 
all possible allowances for the intemperate eulogies which the 
poem contains, wc can still sense that Achyuta had uncommon 
and praiseworthy characterislics. 

Meanwhile, both during the reign of Achyuta Raya and in the 
period that followed, the Portuguese had been busily establishing 
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* ihcir empire on the couts of South Indiu, building forts wherever 

L the protection of their trade demanded them. Wars with the 

2®inonn of Oalicut and the feudatories of the empire were 
frequent, though they still kept up the appearance of friendly 
. relations with the emperor himself. They acted throughout as if 

^ they had ‘ a divine right to the pillage, robbery, and massacre of 

I the natives of India. Not to mince matters, their whole record is 

i one of a series of atrocities.’ They delighted particularly in plun- 

i dering all rich temples within their reach, even Tirupati not 
escaping their predatory attentions (1545). 

Visvanatha Ndyaka, son of NSgama N3yaka, was regarded by 
his descendants in later times as the founder of the celebrated 
^ NSyak dynasty of Madura. He must have followed Achyuta in 

his southern campaign and fought in the wars against Saluva Vira 
Narasimha, Tiruvadi and others, until he was finally appointed 
representative of the emperor in the Pdndya country. He was 
governor of the Madura country from 1533 to the end of Achyuta’s 
' reign (1542) when he gave place to another officer. There is 

nothing to show that he established the separate Niyak kingdom 
of Madura; that came bter and may have been the work of his 
. son Krishnappa. 

Achyuta Rfiya was succeeded by hb son Venkata I, but as he 
was not yet of age, his maternal uncle Salakariju Tirumala became 
regent despite the opposition of the nobles. The queen-mother, 
Varadddevi. suspected her brother’s motives and sought the assbt- 
ance of the Adil Khan; but Tirumala bought off the sultan when 
he was already on hb way to Vijayanagar. As a counter-move 
R^ma Riya now liberated Sad^iva from prison at Gutti, pro¬ 
claimed him emperor, and in hb turn appealed to Bijapur for aid. 
Nothing loth, the Adil Khan invaded Vijayanagar, but Tirumala, 
who had been proclaimed king by the bewildered citizens of the 
capital, inflicted such a defeat on the Shah that he had to turn 
back. Tirumala’s next step to clear his path of all rivals vras to 
cause Venkata I and all the members of the royal family to 
be assassinated. ThercaAer the tyranny became so intolerable 
that the nobles once again invited the Bijapur sultan to come to 
their rescue. He came, but hb overweening pride aroused hatred 
all round, and he went back in fear of his own safety. Rama 
l^ya moved at last to seize the kingdom in the name of Sad^iva* 
he captured Penugonda, defeated Tirumala in a series of batUcs! 
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put him to the sword m a final enga^ment on the bnnks of the 
Tungabhadra and then proceeded to Vijayanagar to perform the 
coronation of Sadasiva (1543), 

For the first seven or eight years after his coronation Sadtliva 
was the only king: but the real power was always in Rama RSya^s 
hands and in due course Rama Raya assumed the royal titles. 
Sadasiva was kept under close guards although Rlma R^ya and 
his brothers Tirumaia and Venkatadri ‘ went on one day every year 
and prostrated themselves before their lawful sovereign in token of 
his rights over them \ 

Ferishta says that RAma Riiya destroyed maDy of the andent 
nobility and raised his own family to the highest rankt a point 
which is confirmed by the evidence of other wtiicrs and of the 
inscriptions. Rama Raya also began to admit large numbers of 
Muslims into the army, a practice that had. Indeed, been started 
in a small way by DevarAya 1. No important offices at that time 
had been entrusted to them, but Rama Raya departed from this 
prudent policy employing Muslims in places which gave them an 
intimate knowledge of the internal affairs of the state. Further, 
he made it a point to avail himself of every opportunity of inter¬ 
fering in the relations between the Muslim states of Deccan and 
playing them off one against another, hoping thus tg keep them 
weak and to increase his own power. The Muslim rulers, needless 
to say, saw clearly what was happening and closed their ranks; 
and RAma Raya paid heavily for his miscaleulatlorLS. His policy 
opened the direct road to the disaster of Rakshasi-Tangadt 
(Talikota). 

Soon after Sada£iva's coronation, Rama RJSya was once again 
called away lo the south. His opponents, who could not bear to 
sec him established at the head of the state, sought to defy his 
authoKty and created confusion in the land to the south of 
Chandragirt, which was under their control. In the extreme south, 
the rulers of the Travancore country were once more in revolt, 
actually driving out the chieftain of Kayatiilr, the Pandya feudatory 
of the empire. The Roman Catholic missionaries, headed by 
St Francis Xavier, were not only converting to tlieir faith large 
numbers on the pearl-fishery coast of the Gidf of Mannar, but 
induced the fishermen to transfer their allegiance to the king of 
Portugal on the grounds that they conM thereby escape from the 
rapacity of the Muslim traders and the oppression of the Hindu 
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governors from which they had been suJfeiing for many years. 
The Franciscan friars and Jesuits were busy demoUshing temples 
and building churches in the coastal cUIes, and the Portuguese 
governor of Goa was reported to be organizing a plundering raid 
against the rich temples of Kanchipuram. The presence of many 
petty local rulers, their mutual jealousies and negotiations with the 
Portuguese further complicated a tangled situation. 

At this juncture Rama Raya ordered hb cousin China Timma 
to lead a large army south and evolve order out of this chaos. 
Chandragiri was first wrested from the rebels; then the Chola 
country was entered and the fort of Bhuvanagui stormed. March¬ 
ing thence along the coast and crossing the Kaveri, the expedition 
reached the port of Nagore where a temple of Rangandtha which 
had suffered ruin ai the hands of the Catholics was restored; 
and the local chiefs of Tanjore and the Pudukkotjai territory were 
reduced to subjection and arrears of tribute taken from them. 
Farther south still, the displaced Paiidya was restored to his king¬ 
dom and the pride of Bcttumpenimal* the chief of Kayattii and 
Tuticoruip crushed. The forces of the * Five Tiru^'flijis* of Travan- 
core were met at Tovaia Pass, beaten and dispersed; the rest of 
Travancore was invaded and its defeated ruler (* IniquitiblKm 
was received into favour and set to rule over much of the territory 
that had earlier been his. China Timma worshipped at the shrine 
of Padmanabha at Trivandrum, set up a pillar of victory at Cape 
Comorin and then retumod lo the capital leasing his brother 
Vitthala, who had rendered yeoman service throughout the 
campaign, in charge of the conquered lenitory. 

With the Portuguese, Rama Rayahs relations were by no means 
always friendly, and the advent of Martin AfTonso de Sousa as 
governor of Goa in 1542 brought about a change for the w'orsc. 
He attacked and plundered the port of Bhatkal soon after he came 
to Goa, and his activities on the Coromandel Coast have been 
noticed above. With hb successor, Joao do Castro, lUma Raya 
concluded a treaty in 1547 by which he secured the monopoly of 
the horse trade. There followed some years of friendship and 
peace until, in !558, Rama Raya made a sudden attack on San 
Thom^. He had received complaints of the destruction of 
temples by Roman Catholic monks and, being persuaded that the 
inhabitants were possessed of vast riches, he thought he could both 
defend his religion and refill his treasuiy at one stroke. He 
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demanded a tribute of 1,00*000 pagodas, half to be paid immedi’* 
aidy and the rest a year later, for which five hostages were taken 
fTom among the chief diizcas. At about the same time, to prevent 
help reaching San Thomji, Goa also was attacked by Viuhalaraya* 
Rama Raya’s cousin* aided by the Ikkeri chieftam Sankanna 
Nayaka. In spite of these setbacks* the Portuguese continued 
their depredations along the Malabar coast in the succeeding 
years. 

We must now turn to the details of Rdma R5ya’s relations with 
the Muslim states and to the train of events that led to the decisive 
battle of Rakshasi’Tangadi (Talikota) to which passing reference 
has already been made. In 1542-3, Bijapur and Ahmadna^r made 
up their dilferences and agreed that the former was to have a free 
hand against Vijayanagat* and the latter against Bidar. Ibrahim 
Adil Shah then invaded Vijayanagar* but gained nothing as his forces 
were turned back by the generalship of the Keladi chief Sadaiiva 
Nayaka. In 154S Rama Raya aided Biirhan Nizam Shah in the 
capture of the fort of KalySni from Bidar* and the fort remained 
in Burhan's possession till his death in 1553, His son, Husain 
Nizam Shah* entered into an alliance with Ibrahim Qntb Shah of 
Golconda* renewed the war with Bijapur and laid siege to Gulbarga 
in 1557, Ibrahim Adil Shah called on Rilma Rflya for help and 
he promptly responded by marching in person at the head of his 
army, Anxions to avoid bloodshed, Rama Rdya brought about a 
meeting of all the parties at the junction of the Bhima and Krishna 
rivers which resulted in a treaty of mutual alliance and protection 
by which* if any one of the contending parties became the victim 
of an unjust attack* the others were to join him against the 
aggressor—a plan of collective security as it would now be 
called. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah died soon after this meeting of the four kings 
and was succeeded by his young son Ali Adil Shah. An unusual 
step was taken by Alt to cement his friendly relations with Vijaya- 
nagar, says Ferishta. Rama RSya lost a son about this time, and 
Ali went to Vijayanagar to offer his condolence in person. He 
was received with the greatest respect* and R3ma Rayahs wife 
adopted the sultan as her son. When* however, Ali took his leave 
after a stay of three days* Rdma Raya failed to attend him out of 
the city, and AU * treasured up the affront in his mind Rama 
Raya, perhaps* on his part Jelt that the fortunes of Bijapur must 
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have sunk rather low that Jis suJian should so far humble himself 
to secure his friendship* 

The hrst of the high coutraciing parties to disregard the Four 
Kings’ Peace was Husain Nizam Shah who invaded Bijapur in 
1560. All lied to Vijayanagar and Implored the assistance of Rama 
R&ya* who responded to the appeal and also called upon Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah of Golcondu to folfll his part according to the treaty* 
He did so with reluctance^ but at the approach of the combined 
forces* the Nizam Shah retreated into his dominions and made over 
the defence of Kalyini to one of his Hindu officers* Bhopal Raj*. 
The allied army left behind a division of its forces to invest KalySni 
and pressed on to Ahmadnagar, The Nizam Shah was beaten in a 
battle at Jamkhed, and the fleeing sultan pursued up to l>aulatabad* 
He then realized the futiJiiy of further resistance and made peace 
by surrendering Kalyini to Ali Add Shah* who thus had gocKl 
reason lo be grateful to Rama Raya. After this* Ruma Rilya 
invaded Bidar and inflicted a defeat on the Barid Shah* who had 
thenceforth to take part in Rama R^ya^s wars against his enemies* 

As Rama R%a’s career began with a short period of service in 
the Qutb Shahi court of Goleonda, he had a first-hand knowledge 
of the internal conditions of that kingdom* and had friends among 
the nobles of that court* With Ibrahim Qutb Shah his relations 
were at first friendly as he had received him with favour when he 
fled to Vijayanagar from his brother’s wrath and helped him to 
gain the throne when that brother died <I550>* But gradually 
theiT conflicting interests drove than apart, and Ibrahim co¬ 
operated in the war against Ahmadnagar only in a half-hearted 
manner* Later* he openly allied himself with Ahmadnagar* went 
against Bijapur and laid siege to KalylnL Rama Raya went to 
the relief of the fortress and ordered at the same time an invasion 
of the southern districts of the Goleonda kingdom led by his 
brother Venkatadri. Thereupon the allied sultans retreated from 
Kalyani; Rama Raya pursued the Nizam Shah while the Bijapur 
troops chased the Qutb Shah* Ahmadnagar was besieged a second 
time by Vijayanagar forces* but now without success as the flooding 
of the adjacent river compel ted the invading army to retire with 
losses. Ibrahim Qutb Shah was defeated in battle* and reached 
his capital with difficulty, where he found eveiylhing in disorder 
owing to Venkatadri’s invasion* Soon Rama Raya also returned 
from Ahmadnagar and marched towards GoJeonda* Ibrahim 
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sought to divert him by attacking Kondavidu, but met with no 
success, being once more beaten in the field. His counliy was 
thus devastated and the principal forts capiuied by the enemy. 
In the end he had to purchase pence by surircndcring the forts of 
Kovilkonda, Ganpum and Pan gal (f, 1563). The war widened 
the breach between Golconda and Vijayanagar, and Ibrahim 
became more than ever deicmained to destroy the Hindu power 
which had become a source of repeated humiliation to its Muslim, 
neighbours in the north, even their ambassadors not being received 
properly. 

The Muslim rulers saw clearly that their disunion gave the 
advantage to RSma Raya. Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Husain Ni/am 
Shah, who had suffered most, perhaps took the lead in the forma¬ 
tion of the confederacy against Vijayanagar. Ferishta avers that 
the excesses committed by the Hindu forces against the Muslim 
population and sacred places in their invasions of Ahmadnagar 
and Golconda had no small share in rousing feeling against Rfima 
Raya. Accordingly embassies passed to and fro among the sultans, 
their dilTerenoes were made up, and steps taken to form a general 
league of the faithful against the Hindu monarch. Dynastic 
marriages cemented the political alliance between Ahmadnagar 
and Bijapnr—Ali Adil Shah marrying Chand Bibi, the daughter 
of Husain Nizam Shah, and Husain's eldest son marrying one of 
All’s sisters at the same time. Soon after the marriages, prepara¬ 
tions began for the holy war. Hindu sources generally speak of 
all the five sultans as the opponents of Rama Raya, though Muslim 
historians leave the sultan of Bcrar out of account. All Add Shah 
clearly played a double game throughout, professing friendship 
with both the parties. The Muslim armies met on the plains of 
Bijapur and began their march to the south towards the end of 1564* 
Rama Raya knew that the decisive trial of strength was to begin 
soon, and, on ViJayiniQsami day (15 September 1564), he informed 
the nobles of the impending war and ordered them to gather 
together all their available strength without delay^ Though liiGc 
reliance can be placed on the large figures ^veri by several writers, 
there is no doubt that very large numbers of troops were engaged 
on both sides. The Muslims reached Talikota, a small fortress- 
town in the neighbourhood of the Krishna river, on 26 December 
1564. Rama Raya faced the situation with the utmost confidence* 
He first sent his brother Tirumala with a considerable force of alt 
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arms to guard the Krishna and prevent the enemy from crossing it. 
Then he sent up his other brother, VenkaiSdri, and ftnaily himself 
came up with the rest of the forces of the empire. The Hindu 
camp was on the south side of the Krishna, while the Muslims 
occupied both banks. Several partisan accounts have been written 
of the antecedents of the decisive engagement and of that engage¬ 
ment itself, but it is by no means easy to reconstruct the eitnct 
course of events. The actual field of battle was on the south bank 
of the Krishna; but as the two villages of Rakshasi and Tangadi, 
ten miles apart on its north bank, lie much nearer the field than 
Talikota, some historians refer to the battle as Rakshasi^Tangadi 
rather than Talikota. 

The rival armies were opposing each other for over a month, 
during which there were preliminary trials of strength. In one of 
these the Nizam Shah and the Qiitb Shah sustained a severe defeat, 
and feh the need to resort to a stratagem. They gave out that they 
intended lo make peace with the powerful Raya and even started 
negotiations; at the same time they secured the firm adherence of 
All Adil Shah to their cause by remonstrating with him, and possibly 
also entered into communication with the Muslim officers in 
Rama R^ya^s army. When everything was ready, the main body 
of the Muslim army crossed the liver by means of a feint which 
drew off the Hindu forces guarding the ford, and proceeded to 
attack the Hindu camp, RAma Raya, though surprised, was able 
to organize the defence. In the decisive engagement that followed 
—the day was Tuesday, 23 January 1565, according to Sewdi and 
Fetishta—Rama Raya and his two brothers all took part. In spite 
of his age Rama Riya insisted on directing operations from a 
Utter, He held command of the centre and was opposed by Husain 
Nizam Shah; his left, under his brother Tirumala, was opposed by 
the Bijaptir forces under AH; and his right, under Venkatadri, 
opposed the sultans of Ahmadabad-Bidar and Golconda. At first 
the Hindus fought with success and nearly won the battle; but the 
issue w^as decided by the desertion of two Muslim commanders of 
Rama Raya’s army, each in charge of seventy to eighty thousand 
men. Says Caesar Frederick: ‘And when the armies were joined, 
the baiUc lasted but a while, not the space of four hours, because 
the two traitorous captains in the chiefest of the fight, with their 
compani« turned their faces against their king, and made such 
disorder in his army, that astonied they set themselves to flight.’ 
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Rama Raya fell prisoner mta the hands of the Ni^m Shah who 
immediately decapitated him and hxd his head raised on a spear 
for the Hindu troops to see^ Above a hundred thousand were 
slain in the pursuit that followed. There was great confusion and 
no attempt was made to take up a fresh position, or organize the 
defence of the,capital. The road to the great city ky open; first 
to enter it were the dejected soldiers, and piinoes from the field 
bringing the bad news; but Tinunala made good his escape with 
all the treasures of the emperor loaded on to one thousand five 
hundred and fifty elephants. He left the city and its inhabitants 
to their fate, taking with him only the captive emperor Sadasiva 
and the women of the royal family* 

The victorious army Vas preceded by hordes of robbers and 
Jungle-folk who fell upon the helpless people and looted their 
houses and shops. ^ With fire and sword* with crowbars and a.xes, 
they carried on day after day their work of destniclioD. Never 
perhaps in the history of the world has such havoc been wrought, 
and wrought suddenly, on so splendid a city, teeming with a 
wealthy and industrious population in the full plenitude of pros¬ 
perity one day, and on the next seized* pillaged, and reduced to 
ruins, amid scenes of savage massacre and horrors beggaring 
description.' Vijayanagnr never recovered from the blow, and the 
attempt made by Tirumak shortly afterwards to revive the city 
appears to have rnet with only indlQercnt success. 

He took up his abode in Penugonda and began rebuilding an 
army by all possible means; in his dire need, he is said to have 
taken several horses from Portuguese merchants and refused to 
pay for them. He gave up Vijayanagar partly because opinion in 
that city favoured the claims of Rama Rayak son Peda Tirumala, 
alias Timma, for the regency* Six years of anarchy and confusion 
intervened before Tirumala actually became king. Rama Raya's 
evil policy of breaking up the trained civil service for the sake of 
promoting relatives now added to the troubles of the realm in the 
crisis; there were rebellions everywhere; crime increased and the 
tyranny of pdlayagars and dacoits also grew apace. The effective 
independence of the Nayaks of Madura* Tanjoie and Giagee may 
be traced to this period. 

Even from so great a disaster as this defeat* Peda Tirumala 
seems to have been able to learn nothing; he invoked the aid of 
All Adil Shah against hb unde* The sultan first marched to 
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Vijayanagar, and thcncc scni an army to lay siege to Penugonda; 
but the fort held its own under its able genemi Savaram Chennapa 
Nayaka, and Tirumala in his turn appealed to the Nizam Shah who 
invaded Bijapur and brought about the retreat of the Adil Shah 
from Vijayanagar (I567J. Soon Tirumala was called, upon to join 
the Nizam Shah and Qutb Shah against Bijapur and did so; but 
the Adil Shah made peace with his Muslim neighbours, and fell 
upon Tirumala and invaded, his territory with ali his strength in 
1568^ laid siege to Adoni and dispatched a force against Penugonda 
to prevent any relief going to Adoni, Penugonda again put up a 
successful resistance^ but Adoni fell. 

Yet Tirumala seems somehow to have held the bulk of the 
empire together : he tacitly approved the new status of the Nayaks 
of the south and made them his friends. The Vodeyars of Mysore 
and the Nayaks of Vellore and Keladl still owned allegiance as 
before. He set up each of hU three sons as viceroy over s linguistic 
area for general control and supervision: §Tlranga» the eldest^ over 
the Telugu area with Penugonda as his capital; Riiiiia^ his second 
son, over the Kannada country, to rule from Srirangapatiana; and 
VenkatapatJ, the youngest, to rule over the Tamil country from 
ChandragirL He assumed the title * Reviver of the Decadent 
Karnataka Empire’ and had himself crowned emperor in 1570* 
But he was already an old man, and seems to have retired after a 
short rule, and been succeeded by Sriranga in 1572. Tirumala's 
work restored the empire, though in a truncated form, and 
prolonged its life for about a century. 

The fate of Sadasiva is uncertaim Caesar Frederick heard in 
1567 that he was assassinated by one of Tirumala’s sons, but this 
may only have been scandal spread against the new ruling house 
of Aravidu by its enemies. It seems as probable that SatDsiva, 
being a docUe prince whom no one would have troubled to ktll, 
p may have languished in prison untU he died in natural death. His 
name occurs in inscriptions till 1576. 

Srlranga 1 began to rule in 1572 though his father continued to 
live in retirement for some six years longer. He carried on the 
work of restoration, but there were many obstacles in his way. In 
addition, two of his Muslim neighbours continued their invasions, 
resulting in loss of territory, fn 1576, Alt Adil Shah sent out an 
army from Adoni to lay siege to Penugonda. Sriranga cninistfid 
the defence of his capital to his able general CheniLapa and went 
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off to Chandra^ri wlh ihe ircasures. Pcougonda sIckkI a ^hrec 
months' siege, ifchich gave Siiranga time lo appeal suocrasfaUy for 
help to Golconda and he himself tools steps lo send relief to 
Chennapa. He bought over one of the AdiJ Shah^s Hindu 
Lieutenants and thus enabled Chennupa to inflict a defeat on the 
sultan on 21 December 1576, iiftcr which he retired into his own 
tcrriioiy. But within three years, Tbmhim Qiitb Shah forgot his 
recent allianoc with Sriranga and invaded his territory: quite likely 
he was in league with some of the dbeonttmed nobles of Vijaya- 
nagar and chose his opportunity for aggrandizement. The rich 
temple of Narasimha at Ahobalam was plundered in 1579 by 
Murhari Rao, a Maraiha Brahmin in the service of Golconda, 
and much territory was captured and ravaged although it was later 
recovered. 

The Golconda ruler returned to the charge and invaded the 
Kondavidu territory. There were struggles round the forts of 
Vinukonda, Kondavidu and Udayagiri, and though inscriptions 
say that Sriranga took these forts, the truth seems to be that 
Ibrahim gained considerable success and took much territory from 
Vijayanagar on this occasion which the Hindu empire never 
recovered. Sriranga's failure was due to the virtunL division of 
the empire which limited the resources at his command, since his 
brothers gave him little aid. The dissensions among the nobies, 
which led to many petty fights and wars and intrigues with the 
enemy, weakened the defence still further. When Sriranga died 
without issue in 1585, his younger brother Venkata succeeded him, 
superseding the two sons of his cider brother RSma who had been 
viceroy of Srlrangapaitana under Tirumala. These two boys were 
young at a time when strong rule was needed. The nobles, therefore, 
headed by Jaggadevariya, chose Venkata to mJe, and he fuifilJed 
their expectations in an ample measure. He celebrated his twro- 
nation in 1585-6 and his reign of iwcnty^ighi years was marked 
by a revival of strength and prosperity in the empire. He dealt 
successfully with the perennial trouble from the Muslim rulers of 
the Deccan, controlled the internal disorders cffocdveJy, and 
promoted the economic revival of the country, 

Venkata's first act w-ns an effort to get back the territory lost to 
Golconda by his predecessor. In that kingdain, Ibrahim had 
been succeeded at his death in 1580 by his son Muhammad QuJi 
Qutb Shah. Venkata stirred up trouble against him in the Kondavidu 
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territory, and Quli retaliated effectively by seizing the whole of 
Kumool and parts of the Citddapah and Ananiapur districts, 
and by marching on and laying siege to Penugonda itself, Venkata 
thereupon sued for a truce, and the sultan, satisfied with the results 
attained, retired from the vicinity of Penugonda. Venkata made 
good use of the respite thus gained, and in a few days equipped the 
city to stand a long siege, and once more began to defy the 
Muslims. Sultan Quit discovered his mistake when he renewed 
the siege; he was defeated; and the approach of the rains, with the 
prospect of floods in the Krishna cutting off his rctrcni, forced him 
to raise the siege and go back, after making some hasty arrange¬ 
ments for the administration of the territory newly taken by him. 
But Venkata soon recaptured Gutti and then laid siege to Gandi- 
kota; he intercepted and scattered the forces sent to its relief from 
Kondavidu, while another Golconda army, led by Rustam Khan, 
was defeated and cut to pieces on the banks of the Penner, and 
Gandikota fell. This was followed by the seizure of other forts, 
and the Golconda garrisons were chased across the Krishna which 
later came to be recognized officially by Quii as the boundary of 
Vijayanagar. Farther east, Udayagiri became part of Venkata^s 
dominions before 1589, but the Kondavidu territory was still the 
sultan's. IniemaJ troubles prevented the completion of Venkata's 
designs against Golconda. 

His accession brought about no change in the quarrelsome ways 
of the nobles, and much of his time and energy was taken up with 
calling them to order. For instance, Tamraaya Gauda rebelled in 
the Kolar region; he was soon quelled and tribute Icvicsd from him. 

A more serious revolt, however, occurred in Rayaladma, or the 
Ceded Districts, to give them their modem name. In 1597-8, 
Nandcia Krishnamarlya and a number of other cbieflaLns defied 
imperial authority; Krishnama was defeated in a battle at Jambula- 
madugu and shut himself in the fort of Nandela (Nandyal). 
Venkata invested it for ihree months, after which Krishnama 
surrendered, to spend the rest of his hfe in prison in Chandragiri. 
Kandanavdiu Gopalariju, the grandson of Venkatapaii, the brother 
of Rama Raya, and other rebels, were dealt with suitably at the 
same time with the aid of loyal Lieutenants who were adequately 
rewarded from the rebels estates after they had been put down. 
There were troubles also in the Tamil country w^here Lingama 
Nayaka of Vellore headed the revolt. Ydchama Nayudu, son of 
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Xasturi Rajigappa, was set up iA the amoram (fief} of 
Pertimbcdu stfna (Chingleput and MadiiraAtakaoi taluqs) (o act 
as a check on Lln^mar Yachairiia took the important stronghold 
of Uitiramenir from Naga, a subordinate of Linga. who now 
summoned to his aid not only his own subordinates from the 
neighbouring ForircsseSt but the Nayaks of Gingee^ Tanjore and 
Madura. They were not loath to aid in curbing the reviving power 
of the emperor. A huge army was collected and sent in May 1601 
against LTttiraincrur under the lead of Divtila Papa Nuyudu, 
broiher-m-Iaw of Naga. Nothing daunted, Yacbama took up the 
challenge, ably seconded by his younger brother SLnga; in the 
battle that followed Pupa was slain and the others fled or became 
captives, Yachama's success was complete and was warmly 
recognized by the emperor^ But Linga and his allies did not give 
in. Venkata defeated Linga near VcUotc» advanced into the Chola 
country where he inflicted another defeat on the rebels, and cross¬ 
ing the Kaveri laid waste the lands of the Madura Nayak. This 
series of victories broke the back of the Tamil rebellion, and all 
the rebels submitted, except Linga, who trusted to the strength of 
the fortress of Vellore, In due course this fortress also was taken 
and thereafter made the seal of the empire, while Linga was 
deprived of his estate. 

Venkata did much to rr^tore the prosperity of the villages in 
the northern districts which had suffered greatly from repeated 
Muslim inroads after 1565. Easy conditions of land tenure were 
offered to the farmers by the king and the nobles, who followed 
his example, so that the ryots returned to thdr wonted occupatioiL 
He also strove to sustain the failing strength of the village 
assemblies, and to administer impartial justice. Venkata^s rule 
of nearly thirty years undoubtedly saved the empire from im¬ 
minent dissolution. He died in 1614 after nomiimtiiig Sriranga, 
his nephew, as his successor. 

It was during the reign of Venkata that the Dutch and the 
English began to establish themselves on the east coast. In 1605 
the Dutch opened negotiations with Golconda and established 
factories in Nizampatam and Masulipatam. They soon felt the 
need for * a footing in the Hindu territory further south in order 
to obtain the patterned goods demanded so largely in the spicc- 
markels ^ In 1608, theTefore. they got permission from the Niyak 
of Gin gee to open a factory at Tegnapaiam (Fort St David), and 
19 
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two years later Venkata allowed them to have a factory at Ptilicat 
with cxdusivc privileges of trade^ Ihilicat was open to attack froim 
the Portuguese at San Thom^* and when the Queen of Venkata 
delayed building a fortress for its protection, the Dutch completed 
the fortress at their own cost—a step which stood them in good 
stead in the period of civil war and confusion that followed the 
death of Venkata. The English made a futile attempt to land at 
Pulicat in 1611 1 but succeeded soon after in opening trade at 
NLcampaiam and Masubpatam. Their negotiations with Vellore 
had led to no resull at the lime of Venkata’s death; they were 
admitted to trade in Pulicat in 1621 by a treaty with the Dutch* 
but the English factory moved soon after* first to Armagon a short 
distance lo the north* and ultimately to Madras (1639-40). The 
Danes settled at Tranquebar in 1620. 

Although Venkata II had several wives he had no son. His love 
for one of them made him wink at a fraud she practised on him of 
borrowing a baby from one of her maids and calling him her own. 
Hoping to stop the mischief from going further* Venkata nominated 
Sriranga to the succession. But ihe presence of the putative *son’ 
was a complication, and Sriranga was no paragon of strength or 
wisdom. He alienated the sympathies of the nobJes by making 
injudicious appointments and avaricious demands for lands, money 
and jewels. The nobles fell into two cgmps: the son's party headed 
by GobbUri Jagga Raya, the brother of Venkata's favourite queen; 
and ^riranga supported by VelugGti Yachama Nayaka. With the 
co-operation of Timma Nayaka and Makarija* two of his lieute¬ 
nants, Jagga Raya seized and threw Sriranga and all the members 
of his family into prison* crowned the putative ’ son * as emperor, 
and persuaded some of the nobles to do him homage^ Yachama 
dehed Jagga RAya and gathered forces to rescue the lawful 
emperor; he also had prince Rama* Sriranga’s second son, smuggled 
out of the prison by a washerman. An attempt to rescue Sriranga 
by means of an underground tunneh however, was discovered and 
led lo stricter iitcarccration. Yhehama made yet another effort to 
rescue the emperor and his famiJy. He took advantage of Jagga 
Raya’s absence to arrange with a capmin of VcUore fort, one 
lie Obalcsa. to slay the guards. On hearing that they were dead, 
YAchama was supposed to come and take possession of the fort. 
Unfortunately the news reached Jagga first* and he relumed 
before Yachama had tune to strike. £riranga and his whole 
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famny wcrt killed within four mouths of his accession, as the only 
certain way of preventing all future inlrigues for their rescue and 

restoration. u k 

The massacre of the royal family sent a thrill of horror throu^ 

the kingdom, and Jagga Raya and his partisans came to be d^ply 
hated. Sympathy grew for Rimadeva, the sole survivor of the 
family. He owed his survival to the forethought of Ydchama, who 
now proclaimed him emperor, and there ensued a longnirawTi out 
civil war in which the whole empire took part. Yfichama defeated 
Jagga R5ya in battle and forced him to flee to the jungles for 
refuge. The Gobbflri estates in the south-west of the Ncllore 
district were captured. But, nothing daunted, Jagga became active 
aguin, and secured the support of Mutlu Virappu Nayaka of Madura 
and Krishnappa Nayaka of Gmgcc. Yachama on his side jsaid a 
visit to Tanjore and secured the adherence of Raghunaiha Nayaka 
to Rama's cause, Yachama and his allies gathered their forces in 
the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly: Yachama led his army from 
Vellore in that direction and was joined by Raghunatha s forces 
on the way. The decisive engagemeut took place at Topur, a 
village near the Grand Anicut. Jagga Raya fell iu the battle with 
many of his lieutenants, his army broke up and fled, and Yachama s 
victory was complete (1616), The putative son of Venkata, the 
cause of ail the trouble, was captured, and Krishnappa Niyaka lost 
all his forts e?tocpt Gingee; his subsequent attempt to recover them 
only resulted in another defeat followed by captivity. The war 
was kept on by Etiraja, Jagga Raya's younger brother, and by 
dilferences among the Nayaks. The death of the putative son m 
1619, followed by reconciliation between Rimadeva and Etiriija* 
whose daughter he murriod, put an end to the war and brought 
about the recognition of Riima in Karnataka, though the Madura 
N&yak went his own way. Etiraja now stood by his son-in-law, 
as did Raghunatha Nayaka who helped to restore the imperial 
authority over contumacious vassals. The recondliation of Rama 
with Etiraja estranged Yachama, however, who bad longed to 
confiscate all the Gobburi lands, including PuUcat and its surround- 
mgj, which belong^ to Eliraja himscif. After much local fighlmg 
Rajnadcva's authority came to count for something in the remnant 
of the empire by about 1629, and the N3yak of Gingee gave up his 
Eosiile attitude and became a friendly vassal. Even Yachama^ 
partisans were subdued and PuUcat and its environs firmly secured 
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for Etirdja and the empire. Thus the struggle of a decade and a 
half ended in a tolerable measure of success for R^ma. 

But the civil war had given Bijapur its opportunity. The suhan 
at last realized his ambition of capturing the western Tclugu 
country. In 1619-20 he sent Abdul Wahab Khan against Kumoo! 
where Gdp^araja offered stout resistance in which he was aided 
by Golconda; Abdul Wahab Khan was defeated and forced to 
make peace. But this was only a truce, for in 1624 he came back 
and attacked Kumool once more. GdpAlariija was now aided by 
his friends in the neighbourhood; but the Bijapur forces won the 
battle that followed, and G5p&laraja abandoned the fort and fled. 
Rilma was too preoccupied to intervene. His death in 1630 at an 
early age of twenty-eight set the seal on the Muslim conquest of 
Kumool which passed to Bijapur for good. 

With no son or brother, Rama had nominated his cousin. Peda 
Venkata, a grandson of the great Riima Riiya, to succeed to the 
throne; but Timma Raja, a paternal uncle of R^ma, thought he had 
a better claim, and seized the government, compelling Venkata III 
to remain at his native place Anegondi. Gingee, Tanjore and 
Madura declared for Venkata, and Timma got no support and 
was generally looked upon as a usurper. He was nevertheless able 
to make trouble, and civil strife continued till his death in 163S. 
In the early stages he gained some successes, but prince ^riranga, 
son of Chenna Venkata, the younger brother of Venkata III, took 
the held on behalf of his uncle. With help from the Dutch at 
Pulicat, he beat Timma and compelled him to accept Venkata’s 
claim to the throne. He was, however, allowed to retain some of 
the places he had captured; but when he again stirred up trouble, 
the Nayak of Gingee defeated and slew him in 1635. Peace was 
thus restored. Venkata went and lived in Vellore, entrusting the 
defence of Penugonda (once again threatened by the sultan of 
Bijapur) to Kondi Nayaka who managed to keep it secure till the 
dissolution of the empire some hfteen years later. 

Thinking he was too friendly with the Nayak of Gingee, the 
rulers of Tanjore and Madura plotted to seize Venkata. They 
failed and war began in 1637 but was soon ended by a patched-up 
peace. For reasons that are not clear, ^riranga, once so loyal to 
his uncle, turned against him and actually engineered two invasions 
from Bijapur in 1638 and 1641. On the first occasion the sultan’s 
forces invested Bangalore, and Venkata had to buy peace at the 
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cost of a large indemnity oafly iQ 1^39. Later in the year, with 
the help of troops sent by the southern N^yats, he ^ned a 
moderate success which put a teipporaiy check on Muslim inroads. 
The invasion of 1641 was led by RandhuJa Khan who was joined 
by Sfininga; they marched upon Vdlore after capturing some fom 
on the way, and pitched their camp within twelve miles of the 
capital. Once more aid from the Nayaks saved Vellore for a while. 

Watching the course of events in the Carnatk, the sultan of 
Golconda sent an amy from the east along the coast in April 1642 
to capture as much territory as possible from the Hindu empires, 
which was now in the last stages of dissolution. Vclugoti Timma, 
lord of Armagon in the extreme south of Nellote, and Damcrla 
Venkata, ruler of Madras and Poonamallce, offered resisian^, but 
it was not effective. Venkata Hi himself retired to the jungles 
near Narayanavonam in the Chittoor district where he died m a 

helpless condition on 10 October 164L 

Venkata III had no children and was succeeded by his treacher¬ 
ous nephew Sriranga HL When he learnt that Venkata lay ^ymg 
on the hills, Sriranga deserted the Bijapur general and put himse f 
forward as the defender of his ancestral kingdom and made hmisclf 
king on the 29 October 1642. But he was by no means equal to 
undoing as king Uie mischief he had started as rabcU and many of 
the nobles—like Damerla Venkata and Krishnappa T^iyaka of 
Gmgce—were against him. For a lime, however, jealousy among 
the Muslim slates appeared to give Sriranga a ctiancfi, and the 
aid of Bijapur in January 1644 enabled him to check the advance 
of Golconda beyond Udayagiri for a time. He now fdt strong 
enough to demand and collect large sums of money from tUc 
southern Nayaks. part of which he paid over to Bijapur as the price 
of its help. Madura and Cingee soon rose a^ in rebellion, 
and another Golconda invasion reached PuUcat without opposition 
and was only repulsed by the Dutch commandant of the fort. 
To Slop the Nayak of Gingee from joining the Golconda army, 
Srtranga made peace with him; he even gnined a success apimst 
Golconda and pursued the invading army up to Kandukur m t^ 
north of the Nellore district. When Bijapur and Golconda re^™“ 
an understandingT Sriranga was unable to face their rom in 
forces, and had to retire. The Golconda general, Mir Jumla^ 
was preparing to advance by way of Kurnooh when the sultan o 
Golconda suddenly countermanded the war and compensated 
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Bijapur, perhaps as the result of an understanding with ^riranga. 
The danger of invasion ceased for a while until the southern 
Nayaks with Tirumala Nayaka of Madura at their head rebelled and 
appealed to Bijapur which sent Mustafa Khan against Vellore. 
Sriranga, who had gone south to meet the NHyak forces, had to 
hurry back to the defence of his capital. Golconda also struck 
at the same time in the direction of Vinukonda and Udayagiri. 
Utterly overwhelmed and helpless, ^riranga made a last appeal to 
Hindu nationalism and exhorted his subjects to rally to the proteo 
tion of the state, temples. Brahmins and religion. The cars of the 
Nftyaks were deaf to such appcab, and the great Mogul had asked 
Bijapur and Golconda to atuck and partition the Carnatic between 
themselves. Defeated in battle by his own feudatory Nayaks in 
Dumber 1645, ^riranga fell back on Vellore; pressure from 
Bijapur diminished for a time as the commanders went to Bijapur 
to settle disputes that had arisen among themselves; but Golconda 
was active and Mir Jumla came and occupied parts of Ncllorc and 
Cuddapah. Mustafa Khan of Bijapur came back and prepared to 
attack Vellore. Then the Nayaks realized too late the danger that 
was threatening them ail together. Even so Tirumala Nayaka of 
Madura stood aloof. All other resources being spent, the jewels 
of the women of Vellore and the treasures of the Tirupati temple 
were used to maintain the defending forces. A slight success 
against Mustafa Khan won outside Vellore was not followed up by 
Sriranga owing to dissensions among his allies who abandoned him 
and retired inside the fortress. Another big battle followed at 
Virinchipuram (4 April 1646) in which Sriranga was again defeated 
despite aid from Mysore. Madura and Tanjore. Mustafa then 
besieged Vellore. Meanwhile Mir Jumla took all the territory in 
the cast coast up to Pulicat; but the Dutch still refused to recognize 
Golconda for a while. Sriranga finally had to abandon all resist¬ 
ance and seek refuge in Tanjore. Madura and Mysore were unable 
to ward off the Muslim conquest of the Carnatic which was 
completed by 1652. When Tanjore, like Gingec a little before 
submitted to Bijapur in 1649, Sriranga repaired to Mysore where' 
he kept his court with the aid of the Keladi chiefs, dreaming of the 
reconquest of Vellore until death came to him as a relief some time 
about 1672. 

The fall of the Carnatic was not the fall of the Hindu cause how¬ 
ever, for even as Bijapur was ravaging it and driving ^riran^ into 
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exilc^ SivSji comnienccd hb cvcniful career, and ^rirangn did not 
come 10 bis end till a little before Sivaji crowned himself Chatrupati 
(1674). Madura and Mysore OQuUoued as independent Hindu 
stales well on into the eighteenth century* 

Thus* nevertheless* ended the Karnitiaka^Vijayanagar empire 
more than three centuries after its foundadon. During that long 
period it had maintained a constant struggle against its Muslim 
neighbours on the north* destroyed the sultanate of Madura, and 
kept Southern India free from the inroads of Islam. True* we 
find Hindus in the service of Muslim rulers and Muslim troops 
engaged by the Hindu emperors of Vijayanagar. Diplomatic* and 
even dynastic aliianras* ako occurred often enough between these 
two continuously contendEng parties; but they do not slier the 
basic nature of the historic role of Vijayanagar* which was to 
preserve South India as the last refuge of the traditional culture 
and institutions of the country. The great commentary on the 
Vedas composed by a syndicate of scholars with S&yaria ai ihclr 
head* and the impressive additions made to the structure of almost 
all important temples in the country by the niters of Vijayanagar, 
form the most typical monumenis of the work of the great Hindu 
empire. The Portuguese and Jesuits sought to Christianize the 
population, and to that extent they incurred the displeasure of the 
emperors and their feudatories* and their efforts in this direction 
were not allowed to proceed very far. 

It now remzdns to say something on the political* admimslrative 
and military' system of the empire before concluding the chapter. 
The empire was in theory a hereditary monarchy; but the titnes 
were hard, and the hostility of the Muslim states on the orie side 
and the insiransigencc of rcudatorics on the other made ii imper* 
ativc that the king should be posssessed of high attainments in 
diplomacy and war. No wonder that weak kings were either 
imprisoned or dethroned by able and ambitious ministers* and that 
there was a change of the ruling dynasty on throe occasions as the 
result of usurpations in which the nobles of the court played their 
own parts and took sides with rival claimants. On the whole, how¬ 
ever* political factions in Vijayanagar did not develop the ranenur 
that marked the politics of the fiuhmani court and of its successors* 
with rare exceptions, the leaders of the Hindu empire showed a 
readiness to recognize facts, and to prefer compromise, whenever 
possible, to open rebcUioiL 
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The king was advised by a council of ministers whom he often 
consulted; but he was not bound to accept their advice, and was 
free to follow his own bent or the counsel of individual favourites. 
Even the most powerful minister held his office at the pleasure of 
the king, and was liable to be degraded and summarily punished, 
as Saluva Timma was punished by Krishnadeva Raya when he was 
suspected of having procured the murder of the heir apparent. 

It was customary for the emperor to have a plurality of wives 
and to maintain innumerable maids of honour to wait on them as 
well as on himself. They had well-appointed, separate apartments, 
and the maintenance of the harem was no small item in the expen¬ 
diture of the palace. The royal princes were often employed in 
administrative offices suited to their capacity. A strong monarch 
like Krishnadeva Raya imposed restrictions on the movements of 
those who might have any pretensions to the throne and kept them 
under surveillance. 

The work of the central government was apportioned among a 
niunbcr of departments, and there was a well-organized secretariat 
with its office near the palace. There were two treasuries, a smaller 
one for current remittances and withdrawals, and a larger reserve 
to which every king made it a point to add something and of which 
Paes says, it ‘ is kept locked and sealed in such a way that it cannot 
be seen by anyone ’ and is * not opened except when the kings have 
great need *. 

Crown lands, annual tributes from feudatories and provincial 
governors paid at the time of the Sfahdnavami festival, port and 
customs dues from the commerce passing through the numerous 
ports of the empire, formed the chief sources of revenue which was 
collected both in cash and in kind. The land was carefully 
surveyed and assessed according to its quality, the rates differing 
betwwn wet and dry lands and in accordance with the crops and 
the yield. The proportion of produce claimed as revenue varied 
from the traditional sixth to as much as half the gross yield. The 
state often hand^ over to temples and learned Brahmins the 
privilege of enjoying its share of the land revenue in accordance 
\rith prescribed terms. Taxes on professions and houses, fees for 
licences of various kinds, transit and market dues and judicial fines 
were other sources from which the state got its money. Most of 
these taxes were farmed out to the highest bidder both in areas 
directly administered from the centre and in the provinces, and 
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the impressloa produced is that of high and even oppressive 
taxation. 

The chief items of expenditure were the upkeep of the palace, 
the upkeep of the amiyj and charitable endowments. Krishna- 
deva Raya laid down the theory that income shouJd be divided 
into four equal parts: one quarter went to maintain the palace 
estabibhment and to charity^ two went to the aimy^ and the 
remaining quarter was deposited in the Reserve Treasury. 
Doubtless this was only the ideal, and practice depended entirely 
on current exigencies. 

Vijayana^r was perhaps the nearest approach to a wa restate 
ever made by a Hindu kingdom; and its political organi^tion was 
dominated by its military needs. The emperor maintained a large 
slanding army consisting of an elephant corps, cavalry and infantry; 
in this force, ' the soldiers receive their pay \ noted Abdur Razzak^ 

* every four months, and no payment is ever made by a draft upon 
the revenues of any province ^ In addition, military fiefs studded 
the whole length and breadth of the empire, each under a ndyak 
or military leader authorized to collect revenue and to administer 
a specified area provided he maintained an agreed number of 
elephants, horses, and troops ever ready to join the imperial forces 
in war. Nuniz. coimled more than two hundred such Hdyaks, 
There were regular military schools where men were trained in 
archery, swordsmanship, and so on, and prepared for enlistment 
in the army; the artillery, however, seems generally to have been 
manned by foreigners^ A military camp was a moving city, 

* arranged in streets with many open spaces ’. The number of 
non-combatant camp-followers was too large not to impede the 
troops* but this was a common feature of the times. Fortresses 
played a large part in the defence organization, and the arts of 
siege were well known and extensively practised. There must have 
been a navy of some son for the Rayas had the command of several 
ports and of parts of Ceylon: but we have no dehnite mformation 
on its strength or organization. 

The details, of the organization of provincial government de¬ 
pended on the historical antcoedenis of each locality. In the 
extreme south and on the west coast, the older rulers of the land 
were allowed to carry on in a subordinate capacity, paying tribute 
and submitting to the general supervision of a high oiBciaJ; of the 
empire, usually a prince of the blood-royaJ; such were the Fandyas, 
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the Tiniva<;Ms, and the chiefs of Gersoppa, Karkal and other places. 
In the Tamil districts the ancient Chola territorial divisions, together 
with the deeply-rooted system of autonomous village assemblies, 
were allowed to continue and no attempt was made to impose 
arrangements perfected by the Rayas elsewhere in the Telugu and 
Kannada areas. The autonomy of villages, however, suffered 
considerable abridgement in this period as their officials came to 
be linked up more and more closely with the central government 
and its representatives. The names of divisions and offices differed 
with the locality; but everywhere the provincial governor appointed 
from the centre was more the military commander of a strategic 
fort than an ordinary civil servant of the crown. The boundaries 
of provinces, or rdjyas, were changed from time to time to suit 
immediate adminbtrative needs; and some territories, especially 
in the northern sections of the empire which constantly passed to 
and fro between Vijayanagar and its Muslim enemies, must have 
experienced many changes in their rule. These governors and 
ndyaks were allowed to rule their fiefs by deputy and therefore 
appointed and maintained their agents in the capital when they 
were not present in person. A regular system of espionage per¬ 
formed the duties of the modem intelligence service and kept the 
emperor informed of the doings of his subordinates all over the 
empire as well as of the designs and movements of neighbouring 
rulers. Captains of fortresses at the frontiers were generally very 
trustworthy men who were specially exempted from attendance at 
the capHtal. 

The police system was fairly efficient, the rule being that when 
a theft occurred the property was recovered or made good by the 
police-officers. Wherever trouble was expected from jungle tribes, 
pdlayagars were posted with a considerable body of retainers main¬ 
tained from jdgirs —land assignments—set apart for the purpose. 
In towns the streets were patrolled regularly at nights, and the 
police arrangements of the capital were particularly efficient and 
received the commendation of foreign observers like Abdur 
Razzak. 

Justice was administered by a hierarchy of courts, the emperor’s 
sabhd being the highest appellate authority. Some of these courts 
appear to have been peripKitctic, being held wherever the officers 
concerened were encamped. The smriti of Yajnavalkya and 
Madhava’s great commentary on Par^iara’s code commanded 
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special authority in the decision of doubtful legal points. Minor 
offences and violation of caste and trade rules were dealt with in 
the first instance by village courts and caste and guild organiza- 
tionSf and perhaps seldom found their way to the courts of the 
crown* >VTien human evidence failed trial by ordeal was not 
unknown* By modem standards punishments were harsh and 
even barbarous, including as they did, in extreme cases, mutilation, 
impalement, and being thrown to the elephants. 

The emperors of Vijayanagar addressed themselves deliberately 
to the task of preserving the Hindu social and political order from 
being destroyed by Islam, and in this task they were eminently 
successful in spite of repeated reverses in the field of battle. That 
today South Indian society presents a striking contrast in many 
respects to sodety in North India, that South India is still adorned 
by a large number of great temples that enshrine the artistic 
achievements of successive generations of Hindu master-builders, 
and that the Hindu-MusUm ^ problem ^ was virtually unknown In 
the South furnish some measure of the success that attended the 
efforts of Vijaj'anagar and its rulers. 
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Kumilra Kampana 
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(1447-65) 
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SdJuva Narasiitiha (1486-90 


Timma 


Tirumala 
or Timma 
(1491) 


Dammar^ya 
or Immadi Narasimha 


{1491-1505) 


m. TULUVA DYNASTY 


Tivara NSyaJta 

] 

Narasa Nilyaka 
(1491-1503) 


Vira Narasimha Krishnadeva Raya Achyutadeva Raya Ranga 
(1505-9) (1509-29) {1529^2) 


I [ Veakata I ’ Sadaiiva 

Tinimaladcvi Tinimalai (1542) (t543-7Q 

m. Aliya Rama Raja Raya 


* Assa&sinated by his matctital ttnclc Salhkaraju Tirumala whose lyraniiical 
rule for a few iDonths Intervened between the leigns of Venkata I acd 
Sada^iva. 
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IV. ARAVIPU DYNASTY 
Aniviti Bukka 
R3marSja 
Sfininga 




(Aliya) Rama RSja 
(m. Tirumaladevi, 
iL of Krishnadcva Raya) 
(1542-64) 


Tinimala ( 1 ) 
( 1570 - 1 ) 


Veiikatadri 


k 


- “ I 

Srimnga 1 ( 2 ) Rilma 
{1572-S5) I 

I 


Venkala ll ( 3 ) 
( 15 & 6 - 1614 ) 


Feda Tinimala Sriranga Tirumala Sriratiga 11 (4) 

I (Timma Rija) (1614) 

I Srimnga 


Peda Venkata (6) Chcima 

or Venkata III Venkata 
(1630-42) i 

Srlranga III (7) (adopted 
by GdpdJaraja of Kanda- 
navolu) (1642-9) 

Lived dll 1672 


Rimadcvaruya (5) 
(16lS-30> 


Gopalarjja of 
Kandanavolu 


(V.R—Arabic numeraU enclosed within brackets by the side of namea 
indicate ibc order of sticccsaion to tbc throDc.) 


















CHAPTER Xin 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Man of remaining chapters—(erritorial divisions — people — court llfo--l£fng— 
nmny and navy—war and camp—Hrahrtiins--casie—food and dres^educaiioa 
—kaming—the temple—sports and putimes-^tawn and village life—agiiciil' 
ture and irrigation—(ndustries — transport — merchant guilds and articles of 
trade—maritime trade: under BShmanT and Yuayanagar — on the east coast in 
the sixteenth 3.nd seventeenth centunes-Hininiciicyp weights and measures. 

In this and the succeeding chapters we shall try to sketch the social 
and economic conditions that prevailed in South India from the 
sinth to the seventeenth centuries a.d., and to trace in outline the 
principal movements of culture m the spheres of literature, religion 
and art. The ground is vast and the material abundant^ only a 
summary treatment of selected topics will be possible within the 
limits of this book. 

The country was divided into certain well-marked territorial 
divisions, e,g,, Kuntafn, Andhra, Tondainad, Chola, Pandya and 
Chera, and the people of each division tended to develop and 
cherish separate traditions and habits of their own. These (oca] 
patriotisms did not by any means prove an obstacle to the forma¬ 
tion of larger political units, as happened under the Chatukyas of 
Mdiimi and Kalyini, the RashtrakQtas, the Cholas and Vijaya- 
nagar; and they played a great part in mitigating the evils which 
resulted from the break-up of the larger uuits. 

There is no means of fanning a rcliabk estimate of the popula- 
tion at any time during this long period we are now reviewings 
even the Cholas, although they kept a minute record of property 
in land, never thought of taking a census of the population. In 
the ports on the seaboard, and in the (spltals of kingdoms, parti¬ 
cularly in Vijayanagar, there were undoubtedly considerable 
numbers of foreigners, including Arabs* Jews, Persians* Chinese, 
people from hiaiaya and the eastern archipelago; and, later, the 
Portuguese and other European nations. The presence of Parsis 
is noticed by Friar Jordan us at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Necessarily and obviously, however, the bulk of the 
population was always and everywhere Hindus organized in castes. 
There was some conneidon between caste and occupation, but this 
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was by no means unalterable, and the pressure of new factors and 
situations was always bringing about changes, in spite of protests 
from conservatives and even occasional attempts on the part of the 
political power to stop them. 

Then, as now, the service of the state in its civil departments, 
as well as the army and the navy (where one wa$ mamtained), 
furnished openings for all classes of the population; and many 
are the mslances of Brahmin gcuemls who distinguished themseives 
in war. Krishnadeva R3ya had a high opinion of their loyalty 
and considered that they should be put in charge of important 
forts in all strategic places. Forest and hill tribes fumtshed a 
favourite recruiting-ground for the army, especialLy in time of 
war. The roads were often infested by robbers, and any sharp 
local quarrel or the turbulence of a chieftain might lead to a village 
being attacked or its cattle being taken away; in such circumstances 
the people generally had to defend themselves, and numerous 
inscriptions attest the bmvery of many village heroes, especially 
near forests and mountains. 

Conquests sometimes led to the large-scale migration of people 
from one part of the country to another, and to new adjust¬ 
ments in economic and soda! relations. The most recent instance 
of this, and one whose effects arc still clearly traceable, was the 
coming into the Tamil country of numbers of Telugus and 
Kannadigas with the extension of the empire of Vijayanagar and, 
perhaps, of the Hoysala power earlier. They must have come in, 
as oiheers and soldiers upholding the authority of the rulers and 
their migration w^as doubtless encouraged by grants of land and 
other concessions at the expense of the people of the conquered 
territory. Royal patronage of learning, the arts, and religjon 
were other causes of similar movements. 

The king and his court led an extravagant and luxurious life 
in striking contrast to the modest living standard of the rest of the 
population. The pomp and ceremony of the court became more 
and more dazzling in the course of centuries and may be said to 
have reached its culmination under the Rflyaa of Vijayanagar, 
The palace always had a large establishment attached to it; ia 
theory there were seventy-two departments (wr>'dgas) in a palace 
as in a temple* On the establishment there were large numbers of 
women, specially chosen for their youth and beauty. Some were 
imported from abroad while others were captured in war and 
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enslaved. Many, needless to say, were courtesans, skilled in the 
arte of music and dancing, while others were the concubines of 
princes, nobles and courtiers. A mistress of the Chilukya king 
Vijayaditya of Badami, VinapdUga) by name (notice the honorific 
plural), performed the hiranyagarbha at Mahakuta and presented 
to the deity a pedestal {pi!ha\ set with rubies, with a silver umbrella 
over iu The R^shtrakuta Amoghavarsha regularly employed 
courtesans as his emissaries and his feudatories had to receive 
batches of them from the emperor and entertain them in their 
courts. 

Princesses of the royal family generally received a good educa¬ 
tion in literature and the fine arts; some were quite equal, on 
occasions, to the tasks of administration and war. The Chalukyan 
princcM Akkadevi, elder sister of Jayasimha II, carried on the 
administration of a province and personally and actively engaged 
in fights and sieges. Hoysala BalllUa I’s queens were highly 
accomplished in music and dancing, and Sovaladevi. the queen of 
Kalacuri Sovideva (1174) used to display her accomplishments 
in these arts in large assemblies attended by nobles, scholars and 
artists from different countries. TTic Portuguese chronicler Pacs 
(1520-2) and other foreign writers often described the number and 
costly establishments of the Vijayanagar queens as well as the large 
num^rs of women attendants, the lavishness of their clothing 
and jewellery, and the sundry light duties allotted to them in the 
daily routine of the palace. We learn, for instance, that in the 
provincial court of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore there were many 
leaded women poets who were capable of expounding works 
written in various languages. The role of women in high society 
was varied, important, and, generally speaking, pleasant. Sati 
was not unknown, espedally among the upper classes, but by no 
means common. 

The long made his appearance in open durbar at least once a 
day, when all high officials and nobles had to be in attendance, 
and nothing was omitted that could increase the splendour of the 
display. It was then that he generally transacted public business, 
heard complaints, received ambassadors from foreign countries 
and tribute from subordinate rulers. Such scenes have been 
repeatedly described by travellers from abroad, and the following 
account by Nicolas Pimcnta (1599) of the interview he had with 
the Naick {tidyak) of Gingcc at Chidambaram may be considered 
20 
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more or less typical. * The Naickus of Gingi was come hither, in 
whose dominiori it standeih. He commanded that wc should be 
brought to his Presence. Before us two hundred Brachmanes 
went in a rankc to sprinkle the house with Holy water, a ad to 
prevent Sorccrie against the King, which they use to do every day 
that the King first enlrcth inio any house. We Found him lying 
on a silken carpet leaning on two Cushions, in a long silken 
Garment, a great Chainc hanging from his necke, distinguished 
with many Pearles and Gemmes, all over his breast, his long hair 
tyed with a knot on the Crowne, adorned with Pearles; some 
Princes and Brachinanes attended him. He entertained us kindly, 
and marvelled much that we chewed not the leaves of Betele which 
were offered to us, and dismissed us with gifts of precious clothes 
wrought with Gold, desiring a Priest of us for his new Cilic which 
he was building.’ In 1443, the king of Vijayanagar interviewed 
the Persian ambassador Abdur Ra 2 zak twice a week when he 
stayed in the city, and on one occasion he said to the ambassador 
through his interpreter: * Your monarehs invite an ambassador, 
and receive him to their table; as you and we may not cat together, 
this purse full of gold is the feast we give to an ambassador/ The 
sultans of the Bihmani kingdom and their nobles were, if anything, 
even more luxurious and extravagant in their mode of life, as the 
Russian merchant Athanasius Nikitin testifies. About Bijapur, 
Varthema (1505) wrote: ’The king lives in great pride and pomp, 
A great number of his servants wear on the insteps of their shoes 
rubies and diamonds, and other jewels; so you may imagine how 
many arc worn on the fingers of the hand and in the eats,.,, They 
are all Mahommedans ... * The ladies go with their faces quite 
covered, according to the custom of Damascus/ 

In war the king sometimes took the field in person, but more 
often sent hb trusted generals. The traditional fourfold division 
of the army is often spoken of, particularly in literary works, but 
there is no tangible evidence of the chariot playing any part in 
battle. Elephants retained their importanoe to a very late date, 
and Yuan Chwang observed that in MahiMshtra they were made 
drunk before an engagement. Cavalry was so important that 
kings often competed with one another in the terms they offered 
to Arab merchants in the busy trade in horses. Firearms came into 
use in the wars between the Bahmaiii and Vijayanagar kingdoms, 
although the gunners were usually foreigners. Forts played a 
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prominent part in the defence system from very early times, but 
the art of besieging and reducing them was also well understood. 
Details of the recruitment, training and equipment of armies are 
lacking till wc come to the period of Vijayanagar. It is clear^ 
however, that they included men from all strata of society, and 
that their numbers were increased by the addition of fresh recruits 
and feudal levies when a war was on. A select body of troops 
often served as a king's chosen bodyguard who shared a meal with 
the king at the time of his accession and were thereafter always 
bound to defend him with their lives. They were called by various 
names —Sakavdsis under the Chalukyas, Vifmkkdrar under the 
Cholas, Garu^ under the Hoysalas, and Apaltuikiifigaf under the 
Pandyas. The institution seems to have fallen into desuetude In 
later times. Though total war was altogether unknown, war was 
not always confined id its effects to the fighting forces. Although 
instances of demeacy, such as Narasimhavarman 1 sparing 
Badami, and Vlkrainaditya II the citizens of Kinchi, are indeed 
known, the wars between the Cholas and the Chalukyas of Kalyuni, 
and those between BahmanT and Vijayanagar, were undoubtedly 
marked by much wanton destruedon and cruelty. Nuiniz describes 
an expeditionary force of the Vijayanagar army in the following 
terms: * All were equally well armed, each after his own fashion, 
the archers and musqueteers with their quilted tunics, and the 
shield men with their swords and poignards in their girdles: the 
shields are so large that there is no need for armour to protect the 
body, which is completely covered; (he horses in full clothing, and 
the men with doublets, and weapons in their hands, and on their 
heads headpieces after the manner of their doublets, quilted with 
cotton. The war elephants go with their howdahs from which 
four men fight on each side of them, and the elephants are com¬ 
pletely clothed, and on their tusks they have knives fastened, much 
ground and sharpened, with which they do great harm. Several 
cannon were also taken/ On the camp, the same writer observed: 
* All the camp was divided into regular streets. Each captam^s 
division has its market where you found all kinds of meat, such as 
sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, hares, partridges and other birds, and 
this in great abundance; so much, so that it would seem as if you 
were in the city of Bisnaga.^ There were gymnasia in the capital 
and other important centres where the troops were systematically 
trained in military excrdscs in peacetime. Commanders who were 
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defeated were given women's dothes to wear, ss Yuan Chwang 
observed 4 and as has been condnned by Chola m^ptions of the 
eleventh century. 

Not much infomiation is fortheoming about the navy, though 
w'c hear of naval operations, great and small. The conquest of 
Rgvatidvipa and Puri on the West Coast by the Ch^ukyas of 
and that of Ceylon and the Maldives by the PalJavas, 
Pandyas and Cholas as well as by Vijayanagar, above all the great 
naval expedition of Rajendra Chola against the maritime empire of 
5ri Vijaya could not have been executed without an efficient naval 
organization. Furthermore the maritime trade of the country, 
which was always considerable, must have required protection 
from the depredations of pirates and hostile powers. The opinions 
of Chola mariners expressed in treatises on navigation were quoted 
with approval by their Arab successors in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. There is no doubt that the kingdoms of South India 
had a fairly continuous msiitime tradition which served their 
immediate purposes; but it failed them altogether against the more 
adventurous nations of Europe, 

In civil life the Brahmins occupied a highly respected position. 
With the exception of the few who entered the state sendee in the 
army and elsewhere, they generally devoted themselves to rcltgioiis 
and literary pursuits and stood outside the race for wealth and 
power. They lived on voluntary gifts from all classes of people 
from the king downwards. Hundreds of inscriptions proclaim 
the continued solicitude of kings, nobles and merchants for the 
maintenance and encouragement of a class of men who devoted 
themselves exclusively to learning and leaching, who were capable 
of detached thinking on all problems of social welfare, and whose 
presence in every town and village was calculated to provide not 
only patterns of ethical and religious conduct for the rest of the 
population, but active helpers and disinterested arbitrators in the 
numerous concerns of their daily life, ‘ The inicUectnal superiority 
of the Brahmans as a caste \ says Sir Charles Eliot, * was suffi¬ 
ciently real to ensure its acceptance and in politics they had the 
good sense to rule by serving, to be ministers and not kings. In 
theory and to a considerable extent In practice, the Brahmans and 
their gods are not an miperiwn in imperio but an imptfrium super 
imperiuni.' It cannot be denied that the Brahmin did not always 
live up to the ideals of his vocation, and that some movements. 
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like that of the Lingayats. raised a protest against the position 
accorded to the BrahnUni in society; but as a rule he proved true 
to his trxist, and the rest of the commimity willingly acknowledged 
the justice of it in every way. 

In fact the Institution of caste with all its social and economic 
implications was accepted almost universally^ and the upholding 
of the social order organized on its basis was held to be the primary 
duly of the niler. This accounts at once for the prevalence of 
much social exclusiveness in matters of food and marriage among 
different sections of the people, and for the readiness with which 
they came together and co-operated on matters of common concern 
like the management of a temple and its adjuncts^ the regulation 
of land and irrigation rights in the village^ and the adnunistration 
of local affairs generally. The emphasis was throughout on the 
performance of duties attaching to one’s station rather than on 
the rights of the indisidual or group. The general atmosphere 
was one of social harmony and contentment with the existing 
order; diflcrcnccs and disputes there were—there has been no 
society without them^but they were seldom acrimonious. Even 
the quarrels between ' right-hand ’ and * left-hand ’ castes, a dis¬ 
tinction which has an early start and whose origin Is a mystery, 
did not attain the violence that characterized them in subsequent 
limes. Both m towns and villages, the castes tended to live in 
separate quarters of their own and follow their own peculiar 
customs and habits. The outcastes who tilled the land and did 
menial work (under conditions bitle different from slavery) lived 
in hamlets at a distance from the village proper. 

Some curious instances of mixed castes and their trades occur in 
the inscriptions. Towards the close of the reign of Kuloltunga I, 
for instance, the bhaffas of a village consulted the codes, and laid 
down the professions to be followed by the o/iu/oma caste of 
Rathakaras as architecture, coach and chariot-building, the erection 
of g&puras with icons on them, the manufacture of sacrilkiat instru¬ 
ments and so on—a deebion in conformity with the nearly contem¬ 
porary manual of law, the Mitdkshard of Vigflancivara. Sometimes 
the privileges of particular castes became, for speclho reasons, 
the subject of royal regulation For instance, the stone-masons 
(kanmdlar) of South Kongu and some Other areas wet* granted 
the following privileges by a Choln monarch: the blowing of two 
conches, the beating of drums and so on at domestic occurrences^ 
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good or bad, the use of sandals when they went out of their 
homes; and the plastering of the walls of their residences with lime 
plaster. A barber Konddja pleased Sada^iva and Rlma R^ya so 
much that he was able to secure exemption for his entire community 
from taxes and dues like forced labour, land-rent, Mahdnavatni 
torches and so on; and a number of inscriptions recording this 
fact contain engravings of razors, strops, mirrors, scissors and 
others of the barbers* tools of trade. 

Food and dress varied with the time, place and the class of 
people concerned. Much authentic and detailed information on 
these subjects can be gathered from epigraphs, literature, and the 
observations of foreign travellers which become more copious and 
detailed after the foundation of Vijayanagar. Here, for instance, 
is Varthema*s account of what he saw in Vijayanagar early in the 
sixteenth century: ‘ Their dress is this: the men of condition wear 
a short shirt and on their head a cloth of gold and silk in 
the Moorish fashion, but nothing on the feet The common people 
go quite naked, with the exception of a piece of cloth about their 
middle. The king wears a cap of gold brocade two spans long, 
and when he goes to war he wears a quilted dress of cotton, and 
over it he puts another garment full of golden piastres, and having 
ail around it jewels of various kinds. His horse is worth more 
than some of our cities, on account of the ornaments which it 
wears. When he rides for his pleasure he is always accompanied 
by three or four kings, and many other lords, and five or six 
thousand horse. Wherefore he may be considered to be a very 
powerful lord.* 

Some sections of the population—Brahmins, Jains, and ^vas 
—were strict vegetarians. There was generally a good supply of 
the prime necessaries of life, and scarcity and famine arc only 
rarely heard of. 

Of the system of education, we get more positive information 
on higher studies in Sanskrit than on popular education; while the 
former formed the subject of liberal endowments recorded in 
inscriptions of considerable length, we have to make inferences 
about the latter from the mention of the village teacher and his 
share in the arable land of the village and also occasional direct 
endowments, as for the teaching of Tamil, Marathi, and Prakrit in 
the schools in Kuntala. What we should now call technical or 
vocational training was a private affair; the father brought up his 
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children in hU caUing, and learning went side by side with doing. 
The creciion of a icmple or palace must have been the occasion as 
much for ihe discovery of fresh talent as for the application of 
known abiHties; and, judging from the monuments that have 
survived, we may well conclude that at no time was there a dearth 
of artisans who were also great artists. The beauty and accuracy 
which mark the engraving of most inscriptions on stone and copper 
attest the hi^ degree of the literacy and skill of the engravers, 
while the literary qualiiy of many of the inscriptions, as well as 
the volume of literature produced in all languages, shows that the 
cultivation of the popular speech of each locality and its empl^- 
ment in administration and education was by no means neglected. 
All we lack is clear knowledge of the process^ by which these 
results were achieved, especially during the earUer period when the 
mii{has had not come up in such brge numbers as they did later 
to foster vernacular learning and culture. The * three Rs were 
taught in village schools which met under the shade of a tree or 
in the verandahs of temples, and the village teacher {vdJii or 
akkariga} was among the regular village officials who held 
ments of land from the village on the condition that they 
specified duties. The Italian traveller Pietro Della Valle (1623) 
has left a vivid account of the village schools and the methods of 
instruction they followtsd, including the process of learang by rote 
and the use of fine sand strewn on the floor for writing, methods 
which survived in full force till the other day and have i^rhaps 
not quite gone out yet i n remote villages. I bn Baiuta (1333-45) 
records: * 1 saw in Hanauf thirteen schools for the instruction of 
girls, and iwemy-lhree for boys, a thing 1 have not seen anyT^here 
else.' Robert dc Nobili, in a letter of 1610, says that m Madura 
there were 10,000 students who went to the ProfesMr in Theology 
and Philosophy. When the Christian missionaries came, they 
began to start schools which, besides hospitals, formed the mam 
channels for the propagation of their gospel. They had schools 
at Madura, San Thomd and Chandragiri. 

* Adult education * was provided throughout the country by 
endowments in temples for the recitation and exposirion of the 
epics and Puril^ias. An intelligent and popular expositor seldom 
confined himself to the words of his text, but at once instructed 
and amused his audience by ranging over a variety of topics 
including shrewd comments on current affairs. This form of 
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popular mslructioii is not even at the present day. The 

singing of devotional hymns in temples by choirs regularly mam- 
tained for that purpose and the traiiung of young men for the 
same purpose in schools generally attached to mafftas is another 
side of education that deserves notice. Besides niafkas. Jain palfis 
and Buddhist vihdras played a part in educating the people wherever 
they existed], and they had large libraries of books in all branches 
of learning which were being copied from time to time, 

Sanskrit learning tended to lie the monopoly of Brahmins^ though 
there were exceptions^ and it was particularly encouraged by means 
of large special endowments. Sometimes only four, and some¬ 
times as many as fourteen or eighteen subjects of study were 
enumerated. The four subjects were: philosophy (dnvikshikf), 
Veda {irayf}, econoinics (vorfYd), and politics (da^amti )—a group 
which was particularly suited to kjngs and which in fact first occurs 
in Kautilya^s Arthaidslnr. The fourteen vidyds were: the Pour 
Vedas[ six angas (anxlUaries]h-phonctics, prosody, grammar, 
etymology (of difficult words), astronomy and ritual; purdna; logic 
(tarka); exegesis (mimdtfisd): and law idhaFmaidsfra). To these 
were added dyurveda (medicine), dhaiturveda (sLich^ry)^ gdad/teinra- 
veda (Music) and artha£dstra (politics) to make up the tale of 
eighteen. Brahmins learned in many of these sciences served as 
Rdjagums (teachers of kings) and spread themselves all over the 
land edifying the lives of the inhabitants of every town and village. 
Gifts of land and houses w^cre frequently offered as inducements to 
Bmhnnins to come and settle where they w^ere wanted. In several 
places they were organized into corporate colleges called brahma- 
puris and ghafikds^ Jilcc the brafimapurt at Bcigaum or the ghafikd 
at KanchT. A Vaishnava mafAa and its scholars are mentioned in 
an inscription of Nripatunga’s reign from Klveripiakkam. Another 
record of the same monarch proves the flourishing condition of a 
college at Bahur, near PondichenyT where the fourteen vidyds were 
pursued. At Salatgi was another eminent college to which pupils 
(^me from different Janapadas (countries) and whose vidydrthi- 
semgha was richly endowed in 945 by Narlyana, the minister of 
Krishna III, with the revenues of houses, land, and levies on 
marriages and other ceremonies. We also hear (lOSK) of a gkdfikd 
at Nagai with ample provision for 200 Veda students, 50 students 
of the Sdstras, three teachers of the Vedas, and three teachers of 
the idstras —one each for Bhafta, Prabh^kara-itUmamsS and Nyuya 
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—besides a iibran<iii who brings up thit strength to 257 in alL At 
Ennlyiram in South Arcot the Chola Riijendta 1 endowed a large 
college of (1) 270 junior students of whom 40 studied the elements 
of grumnnar according to the itupuvatara^ 10 studied the jwfroj of 
Bodhiiyana, and the rest learnt the Vedas by rote; (2) 70 senior 
students, 10 studying vedduta^ 25 v^dkarai^a^ and the rest Prabh^- 
kara-mimanis^; and (3) a teaching staff of 14. In another collcge» 
in the same neighbourhood at Tribhnvanij there were 260 students 
and J2 teachers. Full details have been preserved of the food and 
residence of the pupils of a smaller institution at Tinimufckudal in 
ChinglepUL district in an inscription of the reign of Vlrarajcndra 
(1067) which also gives equally interesting details about the stock 
of medicines mainiaiiied in a good-sized hospital in the same place. 
A medical school at Tiruvadntuiai where the Ashfangahridaya and 
Caraka Samhird were taught, and a school for the study of Pinini^s 
gTammar al Tiruvorfiyur, may also be noted. The study of Law 
and Astronomy found special encouragement from the Yadavas 
of Devagiri. Education and teaming continued to receive generous 
support from the Rayas of Vijayanagar and their numerous feuda¬ 
tories. The Bahmani kingdom and its successors naturally devoted 
more attention to Muslim education and Islamic studies, in such 
large and well-equipped colleges as the one at Bidar, established by 
the celebrated minister Mahmud Gawan. 

The apparent geographical isolation of ICemta did not mean any 
cultural aloofness. Kerala appears in many ways in the literature 
of the rest of India. In Kerala itself the Nambudiri Brahmins 
allowed only the eldest son to contract a permanent maniagje and 
rear up a family; the younger sons freed from family cares devoted 
themselves generally to study and teaching, and helped Ln the 
promotion of literacy among the masses. Sanskrit learning was 
patronized by the chiefs as can be seen from a grant of the Ay king 
Karunandadafckan, middle of the ninth century, endowing a college 
and hostel for the maintenance of ninety-five vcdic students who 
were admitted after an entrance test in Vydkarana (grammar), 
Afimdmsd (excgctics), Fauf&hitya (priest-craft) and Traifdjyff- 
vyavdhara (Law and usage of the three countries, perhaps Pandya, 
Chola and Kerala). The college was to function m a Vishnu temple 
at P.irthivaickharapuram in South Travancore, and indeed, the 
many temples of the land as well as the ntafhas and sattfos tended 
each in its way to become a centre of learning of the gumkvta type. 
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The temple was not merely a place of worship; it filled a large 
place in the cultural and economic life of the people. Us con¬ 
struction and maintenanoe offered employment to numbers of 
architects and craftsmen who vied with one another in bold 
planning and skilful cjuscution. The making of icons in stone and 
metal gave scope to the talents of the best sculptors of the country; 
some of the larger bronzes casi in the Chola period take their place 
among the wonders of the world for the mass of metal manipulated 
as w'ell as for the grace of form attained in the result. The daily 
rouiinCt especially of the larger temples, gave constant employment 
to numbers of priests, choristers, musicians, dancing-prls, florists, 
cooks and many other classes of servants. The periodical festivals 
were occasions marked by fairs, contests of learning, wrestling- 
matches and evciy other form of popular entertainmenU Schools 
and hospitals were often located in the temple preemets* and it also 
served often as the town hall where people assembled to consider 
local affairs or to hear the exposition of sacred literature. The 
large endowments in land and cash bestowed on each temple by 
successive generations of pious donors tended to make it at once 
a generous landlord and a banker whose aid was always available 
to those that needed it. The practice of decorating images, parti¬ 
cularly those used during processions, with numerous jewels set 
with precious stones encouraged the jeweller's an to a considerable 
extent. There can be no better record of the details of the economy 
of a large temple than is provided by the numerous inscriptions of 
the Great Temple of Tanjore. There the gifts of Rajaraja came 
largely from booty captured in suocessrul warfare and incliiided 
well over 41,500 kaiatijus of gold, or, taking a kalaUju to be about 
70 grains, well over 500 lbs. troy weight. The value of jewels was 
10,200 jtdsftf, equal to half as many kalaBjm in gold. Of silver 
he gave 50,650 kalafijiis or over 600 lbs. troy weight. He set apart 
lands in viUsgos throughout his dominioiLs, including Ceylon, with 
an annual income of 116,000 kuhms of paddy, equal at the then 
prevailing prices to 58,000 kdsus, besides a cash income of 1,100 
kdsus. For the service of the temple, 400 devaddsis were impressed 
from those attached to other temples in the empire, each one 
receiving a panga (share) consisting of a house and one vifi of land 
yielding a net revenue of 100 kalanis of paddy a year. About ISO 
further such shares were set apart to main lain 212 male dancing- 
masters, musicians, drummers, taolors, goldsmiths, accountants. 
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and so on. These men-servants included three people to sing the 
Ariyam and four others the Tamih which apparently are the two 
systems of music called ahamdrgam and disi elsewhere. A choir 
of 50, on a daily wage of three kurunis of paddy, rcated the 
Tiruppadiyam to the accompaniment of musical instruments. This 
choir had the additional privilege of filling vacancies by co-option 
if any of their number died or emigrated without leaving behind 
a suitable relative to take his place. Rajarija s elder sister 
Kundavai was another generous contributor to temple funds. On 
one occasion she presented gold weighing nearly 10,000 kalanjus 
and utensils valued at 18,000 kdsus. Others. too-<iueens, high 
officials and regiments of soldiers—made gifts which have been 
recorded with equal care and precision on the walls and pillars of 
the temple. Cash endowments, which amounted to several 
thousands of kdsus, were loaned to numerous village assemblies 
at rates of interest fixed in kind or money, and generally about 12 
per cent per annum. Camphor, cardamom-seeds, champak-buds 
and khus-khus roots were among the products provided for by 
means of cash endowments. 

The inscriptions contain accurate and detailed descriptions of 
numerous icons, some of which were cast in the form of complex 
groups of figures illustrating favourite themes from legends. They 
also contain an equally minute and complete account of the 
ornaments and jewels of the temple, and record periodical inquests 
into the management of temple affairs by officers of state, and 
sometimes even by the king himself—clear proof that the business 
side of the temple administration was properly controlled. All 
systems of public administration were not as efficient as the Chola 
system, and all temples were not so well off as that of Tanjore. As a 
matter of course, however, every temple held more or less the same 
position in relation to its neighbourhood that the Great Temple held 
in the Chola capital; the difference was only one of degree. And 
it is no exaggeration to say that the temple gathered round itself all 
that was best in the arts of civilized existence and regulated them 
with the humaneness bom of the spirit of dharma. As an agency 
of social well-being the medieval Indian temple has few parallels. 

Of the sports and pastimes of the different classes of people, 
the inscriptions do not give us many authentic accounts of a detailed 
nature. The RishtrakOta Govinda 111 took part in a ^ar-hunt 
on the banks of the Tungabhadra when he was camping there 
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after his conquest of Kanchi in 804, and the Ganga BQtuga IFs 
hound ‘ Kali ’ died after fighting a boar. (A memorial was 
erected over its remains at Atakur and a gorava appointed to offer 
regular worship to it.) A ball game on horseback, much like polo, 
is said to have been the favourite game of the Rashtrakdta prince 
Indra IV. Paes states that, every morning before daylight, Krishna- 
deva Raya drank gingclly-oil and exercised himself with earthenware 
weights and a sword till he had sweated out all the oil. He then 
wrestled with one of his wrestlers and after that went riding before 
his morning bath. There were arenas inside the royal palace in 
Vijayanagar where, for the amusement of the monarch and his 
court, fights between animals and wrestling matches took place, 
the latter sometimes among women. Gambling, racing, cock and 
ram fights were the pastimes of common people, besides the 
festivals and fairs of which there was no lack. Then there were 
peripatetic entertainers like the snake-charmer and troupes of 
acrobatic performers whose visits furnished much genuine amuse¬ 
ment at very little cost. Picnics and folk-dances offered other 
means of diversion. The following account of what Pietro Della 
Valle saw in the streets of Ikkeri of an evening (in 1623-4) is of 
great interest from several points of view: 

• We saw going along the streets several companies of young 
girls, well clothed, after their manner, with some of the above- 
mentioned wrought and figured silk from the girdle downwards; 
and from thence upwards either naked, or else very pure linen, 
either of one colour, or striped and wrought with several, besides 
a scarf of the same work cast over the shoulder. Their heads 
were decked with yellow and white flowers formed into a high and 
large Diadem, with some sticking out like sun-beams, and others 
twisted together and hanging down in several fashions which made 
a pretty sight. All of them carry’d in each hand a little round 
painted stick, about a span long, or a little more which they struck 
together after a musical measure, to the sound of Drums and other 
instruments, and one of the skilfullest of the company sang one 
verse of a song, at the end of which they all reply’d seven or eight 
times in the number of their meter with the word Co/«f, Cole, Coli, 
which signifies I know not what, but, 1 believe, *tis a word of joy ... 
I imagined it was for some extraordinary Festival.* 

Another citation, from the same observer, relating to Calicut, 
is well worth making for its vivid portraiture of conditions many 
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of which were obviously not confined to that city: * We went to sec 
the Bazdr which is near the shore; the Houses or rather Cottages 
are built of Earth and thatched with Palra-Icavcs, being very low; 
the streets also are very narrow, but sufficiently long; the Market 
was full of all sorts of Provisions and other things necessary to 
the livelihood of that people, conformably to their custom; for, 
as for clothing they need little, both men and women going quite 
naked, saving that they have a piece either of Cotton, or silk, 
hanging down from the girdle to the knees and covering their 
shame; the better sort are cither wont to wear it all blew, or white 
stripped with Azure, or Azure and some other colour; a dark blew 
being most esteemed amongst them. Moreover both Men and 
Women wear their hair long and tyM about their head; the women 
with a lock hanging on one side under the ear becomingly enough 
as almost all Indian women do; the dressing of whose head is, in 
my opinion, the gallantest that 1 have seen in any other nation. 
The Men have a lock hanging down from the crown of the head, 
sometimes a little inclined on one side; some of them use a small 
coloured head-band, but the Women use none at all. Both sexes 
have their Arms adorned with bracelets, their cars with pendants, 
and their necks with jewels; the Men commonly go with their 
Swords and Bucklers, or other Arms, in their hands, as I said of 
those of Balagate.* 

The vast majority of the population lived in villages and agricul¬ 
ture was their main occupation. Great prestige attached to 
ownership of land, and everyone, whatever his occupation, aimed 
at having a small plot he could call his own. The village was thus 
primarily a settlement of peasants, and its assembly an association 
of landlords. A periodical redistribution of the arable land of a 
village among its inhabitants prevailed in many parts of the country 
till comparatively recent times. Besides the landowners, great and 
small, there was a fairly large class of landless labourers, an 
agrarian proletariat, who assisted in the operations and shared the 
proceeds of agriculture; some of them were in a condition of 
serfdom, and all of them had less to do with the management of 
local affairs than the landowners. The artisans of the village had 
shares from the common land of the village, which were of the 
nature of retainers or inducements to them to slay in the village, 
ready to take up work as it came to them, the wage of each engage¬ 
ment forming the subject of separate negotiation between the 
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parties. There was also a staff of menial semnts from the 
outcastes who were likewise rewarded by shares in the common 
land. Day labour was usually paid For in grain, and even the small 
peasant was ready to hire himself out in his spare time. Tenancy 
cultivation was quite common, especially on lands belonging to 
temples and other corporate institutions, the terms of the tenancy 
being fixed either by the terms of The original endowment or by 
separate negotiation in each case. Very often such tenants had 
rights which made them more or less part-owners of the land they 
cultivated. The distinction between garden land, including fiower- 
gardens and orchards, in the neighbourhood of capital cities, land 
under wet cultivation and that under dry cultivation, and forest 
land was carefully maintained for taxation and other purposes, wet 
lands being further divided into several grades according to their 
natural fertility. Besides cultivating food grains and pulses on 
both wet and dry land, intensive f!o'Wer and vegetable growing and 
the raising of commerdaJ crops like cotton and sugar-t^ne were 
also widely practised. Black land and red land are particularly 
mentioned in Ch^lnkya records besides the usual wet land, garden 
land and waste land. Betel and arecanuts, ginger and tumieric, 
fresh fruits and flowers, were the chief items of garden produce. 
Abdur Ra 22 ak noticed the number of rose merchants in Vijaya- 
nagar and added that roses seemed as necessary as food to the 
people of that city. The importance of irrigation was well under¬ 
stood from early times; danjs were erected across streams and 
channels taken off from them wherever possible. Large tanks 
were made to serve areas where there were no oatural streams, 
and the proper maintenance of these tanks was regularly provided 
for. The extension of agiicalture was encouraged at ail times by 
granting special facilities and tax concessions for spedhed periods 
to people who reclaimed land and brought it under cultivation for 
the first lime. The prosperity of the cultivator depended to some 
extent on the seasons, but to a larger measure on the conditions 
of his tenure and on the tax-collecting agency. Tenant conditions 
were probably easier on lands set apart for reti^ous and charitable 
uses and of which temples, niaihas and Brahmins were the land¬ 
lords. But where rights were assigned to high officials and nobles, 
or where, as often happened, the collection of the land tax was 
farmed, both the rate of tax and the manner of coJIectiag it might 
have pressed hard on the cultivator. Even in the heyday of liberal 
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and efficient administration—undcf the impcKal Cholas—there 
were complaints of the ta?t-gatherer's oppressive methods; and after 
the weakening of Vijayanagar, under the Niyaks* the ryots were 
generally compelled to purchase the state's share of the grain at 
prices arbitrarily fixed by the taX’^gathercr. Closely allied to agri- 
culture was cattle-raisifig and dairy farmings and land was set apart 
for pasture; this industry must have been widespread at nil tJmes^ 
but in the inscriptions wc hear more of the cattle belonging to 
temples and eating-houses^ of the cowherds in charge of them, and 
of the obligations they owed to the temple or other owner. Ghee 
was not only an important item of food among the upper classes, 
but was used in considerable quantities for burning in lamps in the 
larger temples^ 

fn most of the common industries the rule was production for 
the local market; but the movements of individual merchants from 
one part of the country to another, and the highly developed 
organization of mercantile corporations in different pans of it, 
provide adequate evidence of a brisk internal trade in certain sorts 
of goods. Spinning and weaving formed a major industry whkh 
occupied considerable numbers, and guilds of weavers were gener¬ 
ally in. a flourishing condition and took an active part in many 
local concerns. The export of the hner varieties of cloth from 
various parts of the couniiy is proved by records during the entire 
period covered by this survey. Wdrangal specialized in the manu¬ 
facture of carpets which were much sou^t after, and other places 
had other specialities. The metal industries and the jeweller's 
art had reached a high state of perfection. Household utensils of 
metal were apparently cenflned to the rich, earthenware being in 
more common use to Judge from the frequency with which they 
are mentioned iu connexion with cooking and eating tn ^dlas 
(or charitable feeding-halls). Iron was used for making arms, and 
some places like Painad attained celebrity for the excellence of 
their output. The manufacture and sale of salt was generally the 
concern of government which derived a considerable revenue from 
it. This industry was naturally concentrated at important centres 
on the sea-coast, as was pearJ-fishing in the Gulf of Mannar—an 
important industry which attracted the notice of foreign visitors 
(including Marco Polo) who have oficn described it. 

Almost ail the arts and crafts were organized in castes and guilds 
of thdr own, and work was clearly done on a corporate basis, for 
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we hear liitle aboul individual artists, not even the names of the 
architects, sculptors and painters who added so much beauty to 
life in the country. One of the very few and notable exceptions to 
this rule is Sri Gu^dnn AnivSiitachari, the builder of the Lokesvara 
temple (now called Vjrflpaksha) at Pattadakal, who procured many 
privileges for his class from the contemporary Chaliikya ruler of 
B^ami besides winning for himself the title Tenkanadiseyasuini- 
dhari, * the architect of the South \ Et was he who designed the 
sculptures of scenes from the Rdfndyniui which adorn the walls of 
this temple. Sri Guridan is said to have been an expert in pEatming 
cities, constructing palaces, vehicles, thrones and bedsteads. 
Several Hoysaia sculptors ^ signed ' their creations, the most famous 
names among them being Malitamma, Baicoja, Caudaya, Nanjaya^ 
and R Jnvfl . 

It is not possible to give a detailed account of the candidons 
of interiral transport. There was as little scope then (as now) for 
the use of natural waterways for the carriage of merchandise in 
the interior, and there is no evidence that canals were made for 
any purpose other than irrigating agricultural lands. Roads are 
mentioned in inscriptions from all parts of the conntry, and to 
maintain them, great and small, in good repair was part of the 
duty of local authorities, the villagers being generally expected to 
give their labour free. The breadth of a main read was about 
twenty-four feel; but there were also tracks, only slightly better 
than foot-paths, which were apparently impassable for wheeled 
traffic. There was regular coastal shipping. Up-countiy, merchan¬ 
dise was carried in carts, on the heads or shoulders of men 
and on the backs of animals. The roads were not always 
safe and brigandage increased in unsettled times. Soon after the 
battle of Rakshasi-Tangadi, Caesar Frederick was detained in Vijaya- 
na^r for seven months * until the ways were clear of thieves, which 
at that Lime ranged up and down ^ 

Merchants were generally organized in powerful guilds and 
corporations which often transcended pohtical divisions and were 
therefore not much aJTecLcd by the wars and revolutions going on 
about them. The most celebrated guilds from fairly early times 
were the Maijigramam and the Nlinldc^b or AinflilfpAvar. The 
records of the KJlkatiyas speak of merchants of the home country 
{svai^iahihdruiuX mcrehants of another oouuLjy (paradesabihdrulu)^ 
and merchants from diifercnt countries {ndnddesis). The first were 
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the local merchants organized in local guiltU— nffgarams^ The 
second were like ihc first eiccept thai thqr came from another 
countfy—perhaps combining pleasure wfih business while on a 
visit to their nci^bours, or possibly acquiring religious merit by 
attending ySfras and festivals in famous shrines. The U$t were 
the powerful guilds already mentioned which included merchants 
frnm all countries, with established branches in all of ihem^ and 
perhairs playing a promiiient part in the foreign trade of the country 
as u whole. The mme Manigramam is generally explained as a 
corruption of Vai>ik-grilmamp * an association of merchants \ and 
this may well be correct. They are mentioned in many early South 
Indian inscriptions and in a Tamil ioscription at Takua-pa {Siam} 
of the reign of Nandivarman III, Pallava, The fact that this 
merchant guild had established itself on the opposite coast of the 
Bay of Bengal with sufliclent permanence for it to be put in charge 
of a Vishnu temple and u lank gives a clue to a yet littlc^known 
chapter in the annals of our ancient politics and commerce. 

The Aiftftarruvar, often styled the Five Hundred Svamb of 
Ayyavolcpura {Aiholek were the most celebrated of the medieval 
South Indian mcrehant guilds. Like the great kings of the age» 
they had a praso^ti of their own which rccounEed their traditions 
and achievements. They were the protectors of the FjVo-JScr^jru- 
dhorma, i.e.„ the law of the noble mcrehants, Bat^aUju being 
obviously derived from Sanskrit merchant. This 

was embodied in 500 yira-idsams, edicts of heroes. They had the 
picture of a bull on their flag and were noted ^ throughout the 
world * for their daring and enterprise. They claimed descent 
from the lines of Vasudeva, Khandali and MQlabhadra^ and were 
followers of the creeds of Vbhnu,, Mahesvara and Jina. Among 
the countries they visited were Chcra, Chola, Pundya* Maleya, 
Magadha, K.ausaia« Saurashtra, Dhanushtra, Kurumha, Kumbhoja, 
Gatdla^ Lita, Barwara, Parasa (Persia), and Nepula. They traversed 
land-routes und water-routes penes rating all the countries of the 
six continents. They traded in elephants, bloodstock, sapphires, 
moonstones, pearls, rubies, diamonds, lapis lazuli, onyx, topaz, 
carbuncles, emeralds and other precious articles^ curdamoirts, 
doves, bdellium, sandal, camphor, musk, sadron, Tnalegaja and 
other spices and perfumes. They either sold them wholesale or 
hawked them about on their shouldersr they paid the hmka 
regularly and filled the royal treasury with gold and jewels, and 
21 
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rqrlcfiijhed the kiags^ armoory; ihcy bestowed gifts on i»ndjU 
and sages ' versed in the four samayas and sbt darsanns \ There 
were among ihem the sixteen seffis of the eight who used 
asses and buffaloes as carriers, and many classes of merchants and 
soldiers, viz. jrflvefai, gdtrigas, scfjis^ seffiguitas^ ankakdre^, biros^ 
birarotsijas^ and gdvun^^vdmis, A fragmeotajy 

Tamil inscription from Sumatra (10S&) and a temple of Vishnu 
which they erected at Pagan and which was still ftourishing in the 
diincentb century attest the truth of their claim to trade with 
foreign countries beyond the s^s. In the Chola country they bad 
their own settlements called vira-paj^artas where, with the sanction 
of the local pKmcTs and the central govetnment, they enjoyed 
special privileges in matters of trade. Historians have generally 
tended to ignore the effect of trade on the outlook of the people 
of those comparatively remote times. There is no doubt, for 
instance, that the continuous meeting and inteiTningliiig of people 
of diverse social backgrounds tended to create a liberal and cosmo¬ 
politan, as opposed to an insular^ attitude to life. 

The maritime trade of South India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era has been briefly described in Chapter VI I, In the 
Chinese annals of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries, all the 
products of Ceylon and India are classed, with those of Arabia 
and Africa, as products of Persia. The direct sea-route between 
India and China, however, is known to have come into common 
use by the fifth century j Fa Hicn truvelled from Ceyton in a 
nterchantman which carried no fewer than two hundred Indian 
and Ceylonese merchants; and l-tsing mentions the names of 
thirty-seven of his contemporaries who took this route to India 
at different times. There were Brahmin temples and merchants 
in Canton in a.d, 750. 

By the ninth century a.d. the countries of southern Asia bad 
developed an extensive maritirae commerce which brought great 
prosperity. The Tang empire in China, Sri Vijaya under the 
pK>weTfuJ line of the Sailendrus, and the Abhasid Khalifat at 
Baghdad were the chief states outside India that flourished on this 
trade. Owing to political troubles China became unsafe for 
foreigners in the latter part of the ninth century, but Chinese ships 
regularly called at the ports of the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra 
to buy foreign goods. This was the beginning of Chinese naviga¬ 
tion of the high seas. From the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 
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Chinese sea-going junks were frequent visitors to the west coast 
of India. Siraf^ on the easicni coast of the Persian Gulf, was the 
chief emporium in the west and the rich merchants of that city 
feasted the numerous merchants from China, Java, MaJaya, and 
India who visited their city^—every Indian insisting on having a 
separate plate citclusively reserved for him! 

At the end of the tenth century, the political situation In China 
became normal again, and the Sung government of (he day showed 
great interest in foreign trade. It became a government monopoly 
and strenuous efforts were made to increase it. Eager to take 
advantage of the new conditions, the Cholas sent ' embassies * to 
China. One such trade delegation left towards the end of 
RSjaraja^s reign and reached China in 1015 after spending over 
three years on the way. Another, sent by R^Jendra I, reached 
the celestial court m 1033, and a third went in 1077. The chief 
articles of merchandise in this Jong-distanoe trade were necessarily 
goods that carried great value for small bulk. For instance, the 
chief imports of Siraf were aloes wood, amber, camphor, precious 
stones, bamboo, ivory, clx^ny, paper, sandalwood, Indian perfumes, 
drugs and condiments. The import of horses to India from 
Arabia was important at all limes, and grew to great proportions 
after the rise of the Bahmanl and Vijayanagar kingdoms in the 
fourteenth century. The Portuguese, as we have seen, sought to 
acquire a monopoly in this trade when they gained command of 
the routes in the Indian waters. Imports into China were of two 
distinct categories of goods: manufactured textile fabrics rnostly of 
cotton, spices and dmgs; and, by far the more valuable intrinsically, 
jewels and semi-precious substances like ivory* rhinoceros horn, 
ebony, amber, coral, various aromatic products and perfumes. 
This trade was at first welcomed in China; but in the twelfth 
century, the drain of currency and precious metals resulting from, 
this expansion of the trade in luxuries caused serious concern to 
the Chinese government. They therefore prohibited the export of 
precious metals and coined money, and put restrictions on (he 
trade with * Ma'bar ’ and * Kulam ’—that is the Coromandel coast 
and Quilon. All the same, the trade continued with more or Jess 
regularity to the end of the thirteenth century. The testimony of 
the Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela (1170) on conditions of 
trade in Quilon under Chola nde is worth citing: ^ This nation is 
very trustw^orthy in matters of trade, and whenever foreign 
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merchants enter their port, three secretaries of the king immediately 
repair on board their vessels, write down their names and report 
them to him* The king thereupon grants them security for 
their property, which they may even leave in the open fields 
without any guard. One of the king's officers sits in the market, 
and receives goods that may have been found anywhere, and which 
he returns to those applicants who can minutely describe them. 
This custom is observed in the whole empire of this king*" 

The Kakatiya monarch Ganapati gave an impetus to the foreign 
trade of the Audhra country in the middle of the thirteenth century 
by his charter of security (abhayoMsam}. Under this charter the 
cargo of shipwrecked merchants would no longer be seized, as had 
been the custom till then; moreover, the duty on all CJtports and 
imports would not exceed 1/30 of their value. This edict was, 
renewed a century later by Annapota Reddi (1373), and corres¬ 
ponded to the general practice that prevailed in all the enlightened 
and progrcsdvc ports of South India, though Colombo still tetained 
the older practice in the fourteenth century. In the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century, the restless ambition and insatiable curiosity 
of Rublai Khan, added to the unsettled political conditions of the 
PAndya kingdom, resulted in a very active exchange of embassies, 
more political than commercial, between the Chinese court and 
the South Indian powers. Again in the fifteenth century, under 
the third Ming emperor (1403-25), large fleets of Chinese junks, 
led by the famous general Cheng Ho, made no fewer than seven 
voyages across the Indian ocean and visited many South Indian 
ports, particularly those on the west coast. 

Our information on conditions of industry, trade and travel 
becomes more copious and precise after the foundation of Vijaya- 
nagar and Bahmani kingdoms, thanks to the many interested 
foreigners who visited these famous kingdoms and left records of 
what they saw. And the establishment of the Portuguese power 
followed by the advent of the trading companies of other European 
nations, whose factors gained intimate knowledge of the industries 
of the country, aUo resulted in the collccUon and recording of 
much valuable information on the economic conditions of South 
India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Much of this 
material still awaits critical study, and here we must rest oonient 
with a brief reference to some outstanding observations. Abdur 
Razzak (1443) described the kingdom of Vijayanagar as a place 
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exlrcmely l^rgie and thickly peopled^ and its king as possessing 
greatness and sovereignly to the highest degree, whose dominion 
extends from the fromier of Sercndib {Ceylon) to the extremities 
of ihe conntiy- of Kalbergah \ The country was for the most part 
well cultivated and very fertile- It contained about 300 ports 
and its aniiy included 1,000 elephants and eleven lakhs of troops- 
Calicut, where Razzak landed on his arrival, was a secure 
harbour for ships from Africa and Ambiai considerable numbera 
of Muslims were permanent residents there and had buiit 
two mosques- Security and justice were firmly eslablishcd- 
" Officers of the custom hou.se look after the merchandise, and levy 
duty of 1/40 on sales, no charge being made on unsold articlra." 
There was a Nourishing pepper trade with Mecca, and straying 
vessels were not plundered in this port as elsewhere. More than 
seventy years later, Duarte Barbosa found that the trade of Calicut 
was very large, and on that account natives of divers lands—Arabs, 
Persians, Guzerates, Khorassaruans and Daquanls—settled there. 
The Moors had a governor of their own who ruied and punished 
them without interference from the king, except that he was 
obliged to account for certain matters to the king- Shipbuilding 
particularly flourished; keeled ships of 1,000 to 1,200 bahar^i 
burden were built, without decks and without any nails, the whole 
hull being sewn with thread- Here they loaded goods from every 
place, and every monsoon ten or fifteen ships sailed for the^ Red 
Sea, Aden and Mecca, whence the goods went through inter* 
medlaries up to Venice. The principal exports were pepper, ginger, 
cinnamon, cardamom, myrobalan, tamarind, canafistula, precious 
stones of every kind, secd-pearfs, musk, ambergris, rhubarb, aloes 
wood, cotton cloth and porcelain. The chief imports into Calicut, 
which were loaded at Juda, were copper, quicksilver, vermilion, 
coral, saffron, coloured velvets, rose-water, knives, coloured 
camlets, gold and silver. As early as 1510, the Portuguese had a 
fort and settlement at Cochin where they repaired their ships and 
built new ones * in as great perfection as on the Lisbon strand 
The Italian Varthema (1505) noted that an immense quantity of 
cotton was produced near Cambay so that every year forty or fifty 
vessels were laden with cotton and silk to be carried to different 
countries. Camehans and diamonds also came to Cambay from 
mountains at six and nine days* journey from there. At Cannanore 
—another fine, large city—the king of Portugal had a strong castle; 
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and there horses from Persia disembarked. On every one^ customs 
duty of 25 ducats had to be pai-d before they could proceed on the 
hfteen-day iouruey to Vijayanagar* Another shiphuilding centre. 
Owing to the exocUenl timber in the neighbourhood^ was Dharma- 
paiiLam, 12 miles from Cannanore. Barbosa (15J5) noted that 
wheats rice, millet and glngelly, besides fine mushns and calicos 
produced in the BahmanT kingdom, were c:^ported from Chaul. 
A few miles inland from Chatil was a big market where * they bring 
their goods laden on great droves of trained oxen with pack-saddles, 
like those of CastUlc; a driver drives 20 or 30 oxen before him % 
Of Malabar, Barbosa makes the very true remark! ‘albeit the 
country Is but small, yet it is so fulfilled of people, that it may well 
be called one town from Mount Dely to Coulam* (Quilon). 
Caesar Frederick (1567) found much sUk imported into Cochiu 
from China, and sugar from BengaL According to Ralph Fitch 
(1583-91) * all merchandise carried to Goa in a ship wherein were 
horses paid no custom in; the horses paid custom, and the goods 
paid nothing ^ If there were no horses, the goods paid B per cent, 
‘ The Moores carmot pass except they have a passport from the 
Portugals/ In Chaul there was great trafhe in all sorts of spkes 
and drugs, silk and cloth of silk, sandals, elephants' teeth and much 
' China work \ Fitch calls the palm tree ‘ tiie prohlablcst tree m 
the world ’ and notices the existence in Cambay of hospitals to 
keep lame dogs and cals, and for birds. ‘ They will give meal to 
the ants.' 

The accounts of one English and two Dutch factors, who spent 
some years in Masulipatam and its neighbourhood, give an un¬ 
usually vivid picture of the stale of industry and trade on the cast 
coast, particularly in the Golconda region. The country was 
mainly agricultural; in lowlands the staple crops were rice, milJels 
and pulses, while, on a smaller scale, the dye crops, indigo and 
chay-root, were produced for the weaving industry. Tobacco, 
then recently introduced, was grown largely for export. Cotton 
was not grown extensively, but was brou^t from the interior. 
The chief minerals were iron and steel of high quality, manufac¬ 
tured some distance iuland, and exported from Masulipatam, 
Diamond-mining on an important scale had developed at KollQr. 
Among industries cotton-weaving stood by itself. It was practised 
all over the area, both for local consuraplion and for export in 
large quantities. The weavers worked in their own houses, but as 
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they depended on advances of capital from buyers they had to 
produce the quality and qiiantity of goods prescribed by their 
customers. There were two main classes of cotton goods—^plain 
goods like calico and muslin, brown, bleached or dyed; and 
patterned goods of the type now called * prints * made of either 
calico or muslin, with coloured patterns produced by the indigenous 
processes. This work was Cfiiried out mainly on the coasts and 
carefully adapted to the needs of markets in Java and the Far 
East, each with its own peculiar tastes and requirements. The 
ejtpon trade for plain goods was localized on the Golconda Coast, 
while Pulicai specialized in the paaerned variety. 

The main exports of Golconda were thus cotton goods, iron 
and steel. Indigo was transported to the west coast and thence 
to Persia; cotton yarn went to Burma, and other minor items con¬ 
tributed to what was for the time large export trade. The volume 
of imports was smaller; spices, dye-woods, metals other than iron, 
camphor, porcelain, ^Ik and other goods, mainly luxuries, were 
brought for sate on the coast, and the excess of exports was paid 
for in gold and silver. There was also a large coasting trade, 
northward to Bengal and southward to Ceylon. 

Caesar Frederick noted the existence of regular trade from San 
Thom6 to Pegu. 

Tbexe was at all limes a great mullipbcity of currencies, weights 
and measures — each locality having its own system. At impcrtaat 
trade centres money-changers assisted trade by settling fair 
exchangc-rates. In liquid and grain measures, and particularly m 
the measurement of land, mention is often made in the inscriptions 
of the major dynasties of a * royal measure this doubtless implies 
some effort at standardization. The RSshtrakuta inscriptions, for 
instance, mciUion the drwnma besides the suvanuia and the gadydrui. 
The first recalls the Indo-Bactrian dr<tchma, a silver coin of bS 
grains. In Tamil Inscriptions of even the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries occurs the name iiramam as that of a coin, perhaps of 
silver, which was a fifth or sixth of the standard gold coin — the 
kdsu of the Cholas. But golden drarnmus are mentioned in the 
Rashtrakuta records and their value cannot be determined- In 
general two systems of weights are traceable in the ancient coins 
of Soutb India. The gold gudydiia of the DMa:nn averages 58 
grains, the heaviest reaching 60.1 grains; thk was the old gudydna 
kdccdnofTi} or kalanju (T ami l). But in the Chola period the more 
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usual standard was a heavier kalanju of twenty inafijd4is equal in 
theory to 72 grains but sometimes going up to 80. A com of this 
standard was called pon or Bind the kd^u was exactly half 

of this. But the records contain the names of many varieties of 
md4ai and kdsu, and it does not appear that standardization ever 
attained any tangible measure of success. And in many small 
day-to-day transactions coins seldom played a part, as barter was 
the rule, or grain served as currency. Coinage was never the 
monopoly of a single central power, though this condition was 
very nearly realized for some time under Vijayanag^r, Abdur 
Razzak mentions the royal mint, and adds: * In this country they 
have three kinds of money, made of gold, mixed with alloy: one 
called vard/tef weighs about one mithkal^ equivalent to two dinars, 
kopeki\ the second, which is called pertaby U half of Lhc first; the 
third, called fattom^ is equivalent in value to the tenth part of the 
last mentioned coin. Of these dllTcrcnt coins, the janom is the 
most useful. They cast in pure silver a coin whkh is the sbtih of 
the /attornf which they call lar. This latter is also a very useful 
coin in currency. A copper coin worth the third of a /or, is called 
djitet. According to the practice, adopted in this empire, all the 
provinces, at a fixed period, bring their gold to the mint/ About 
sixty years later, Varthema records other relations among the 
smaller currency units, saying that sixteen tares went to the /anom, 
and sixteen cas to the rare, though he counts twenty /anoms to the 
pagoda (pardaOf vardha) all right. Duarte Barbosa pays a high 
compliment to the integrity of the currency system and says: 
‘ Coins of this place are perfectly genuine, not one of them has 
been ever found false, nor is now so found.’ But the multiplicity 
of currencies persisted and caused inconvenience, and Caesar 
Frederick grumbles that a new governor’s country meant new 
coins, ’so that the money we took this day would not serve 
the next 
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CHAPTER XIV 


LITERATURE 


1. Smskritz Sflt™—raejESJS—«inm»ef^ on the Cfiics— 
bdks-lettics ard rhctork—philosophical lileratuw: Nyfiyn; rarvarnlnilmsi; 
Advaiia: Viiishtidvatia, Vaikhnava midSaiva; Dvaiia—Dharmai&stra-^Ieuco- 
graphy—grammar—role of Kerala—music and dance. 

2. Tamitt Laic ^ngam lElcraturo—SeCOhd period (500^50); didactic works; 
devotional literature, £aiva, Vaishnava; gcnctal liseratiue—third period 
(SSO-1200): Mineral liicraiute; dcvoiiooal liccratuie, Saiva, Vaishnava, iaina; 
grammar; teckography; beginning of Saiifa-siddhihta—fotinh period (1200- 
1650); £aivii-siddhanta; devotional and religious literature, Purioas, Vaishnava 
rahasyas^ secular literature, anthology; grammar, commcoiarks, Icrriccgraphyr 
reltglous lore, the ballad 

3. KannatSai Before Pampa—The three Gems’’“jChlvundariya—Dttrga- 
simha and his contemporaries—NleachaTidra”-Karnapiir>'a—other Jaina 
writers—VIra-saiva lilerature—Vaishnava literature: I>dsas—BbatsSkalanka 
and other writers of early seventeenth century—stories, 

4. Teltigtii Beginnings of the language and literature—Nannayo. and his 

oontemporarks—Vlra-^iva writers—Tikkana and other transUlon of the 
Epks—contemporaries of Tikkana—malhematkal literature, translations— 
age of Siin£iha—the of Krishnadeva Iliya—literature of late sixteenth and 

early seventeenth centuries. 

5. Beginnings——folk songs— Rditia^aritam 
and R^rua Kafhappdtfu —CMkkiyir KDttu and CompQs—Niraohot poets— 
Cheruiiiri NambOdiri—local songs and ballads—Eiuttaccan—Kathakalu 

Sanskrit was the language of higher culture throughout South 
India, and a considerable volume of literature In its various 
branches arose from the activity of poets and scholars through the 
centuries. We shall trace the histoiy of this activity in outline 
before proceeding to a study of the literatures in the languages 
of the people, viz. Tamil, Kannada, Telugu and Malayalam, to 
name them in the probable order in which they developed their 
literary idioms. All these literatures owed a great deal to Sanskrit, 
the magic wand whose touch alone raised each of the Dravidian 
languages from the level of a patois to thai of a literary idiom, and 
the influence they cjterciscd on one another was also not incon- 
siderabie; but their interaction cannot be adequately considered in 
die brief sketch that follows. 

The beginnings of Marathi literature fall indeed within the period 
dealt with in this book, but they will not be traced here, because 
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Maralhi is more properly rcgawled as a North Indian vernacular. 
The bulk of the Maraihi lUcraiure falling in our period was 
primarily devoiional in nature and is represented by such authors 
as JiianeSvara (1290). Nilmdcv (1425). Eknith (1608) and Tukarim 
(1608-49), names greater in the field of religion than in that of 
litcraturCn. 

Sanskrit 

The Vedic religion of sacrifice had spread all over the country 
by the beginning of the Christian era., if not earlier, and Vodic 
literature and eiiiegesls therefore naturally claim our first attention 
in the domain of Sanskrit. Apastamba, the author of a complete 
set of iraiiJa:, grUiya and dharrm siitras that has luckily been pre¬ 
served in its entirety, must have flourished somewhere about 3CO 
B.c. in the Godavari vall^. His language seems to be of an age 
preceding that of Panini. and the followers of his school abound 
in the land south of the Narmada. The school of Satyashadho 
HirapyakeiLos, whose DKiarmosHtfit shows clear traces of Apas- 
lamha's inCluence^ came into prominence in the Sahya region 
(Malabar and S. Kanara?) between the first century bx. and the 
first century a.d, A third school which can also be dcimitely 
assigned to South India is that of the Vaikhiinasas whose Gfihya 
sutrtj shows many influences of the idiom of the Dravidian 
languages. The manuals of these two schools also are complete* 

The foundation of the Chola and Vijayanagar empires was 
marked by notable efforts to elucidate the Vedas. In the reign 
of Chola Fariiniaka L Venkata MSdhava. who lived in a village 
on the banks of the Kaveri, wrote the Rigarthat^pikd. Under the 
patronage of the early Vijayanagar sovereigns* notably Bukka L 
a large syndicate of scholars, headed by Sllyaiiat undertook and 
completed the stupendous task of commenting upon the Samhilas 
of ail the four Vedas and many of the Bnlhmanas and Aranyakas. 

Coming long after the age of the texts they annotated, these 
scholars obviousty did not always succeed in Interpreting them 
correctly or convincingly; but the most critical of modern scholars 
cannot deny the debt they owe to the eooimcntaries which recorded 
the traditional interpretations current in the Vedic schools of the 
tenth and fourteenth centuries in South India. Bharatasvamin’s 
commentary on ihe Sdmaveda wriilen under Hoysala Ramanatha 
also deserves notice among the pre-SiLyana Vedic commentaries. 
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[n the interval between Venkata M^dhava and Saya^a came also 
another great commentator^ Shadgunii^ishya^ * the pupil of six 
teachers \ whose personal name has not been handed doT^ti to us. 
He commented on the Akareya Mrdhmana and Arai^y£ska and 
KatySyana^s Sari'mukriimaif;it, probably about the middle of the 
thirteenth century♦ 

Besides Vedic texts proper, ancillary works like the Pratisakhyas 
(manuals of phonetics) and the Kalpa stltras (iiluals) were also 
annotated. Shadgurusishya himself wrote a commentary on 
Ahatayam Srauta ji/iro, and the Apastamba ^rauta was annotated 
twice over by TilaviinianivAsin and by Caundapacarya (fourteenth 
century); the latter was also the author of Fmyogaratnamdid, an 
independent treatise on ritual practices. The Bodhdyana &rmta 
also had two commentaries, one by Bhavasvamm (ninth or tenth 
century), and the other by the famous S3.ya^a who was himself a 
follower of the Sutra. Haradatta is another welUknown annotator 
of the same school whose commentaries Andvita on the Ah'atdyam 
Grihya jw/ra, Andkuld on Aposiumba Grihya sutra, and U^vald oit 
the Dhantia sutra are rightly celebrated. He also wrote the 
Mkdkshard on Gautama-dharmmutra, and a commentary on 
Bodhdyana ^rauia sutra of which only an insi^ilicant fragment 
has been traced so far. 

Deva rajahs Nigha^iu FvafcAyd, written at Snrangam in the fift* 
eenth century, marks an important stage in the htsiory of Vedic 
scholarship as it is a very learned exposition of Yaska's celebrated 
treatise on Vedic lexicology. 

Among the Pur^^as, the Bhdgavata was composed somewhere in 
South India about the beginning of the tenth century, it summed 
up the tenets and outlook of the neo-5AaJtff cult which had been 
developing from the fourth or fifth century in the course of the 
conflict between Hinduism and the non-Vedic creeds of Jainism 
and Buddhism, The Bhdgavata combines a simple surging emo¬ 
tional bhakti to Krishna tvilh the Advaita philosophy of Sankara 
in a manner that has been considered possible only in the Tamil 
country in that period. The Visht^u Purdna^ perhaps the shortest 
and the best work of its class, was commented on by Vishnu Chitta 
in the twelfth century from the standpoint of ViSishtadvaila. We 
must also notice the more famous commentaries on the Rdmdyana 
and Mahdhhdrata for the place they hold in literary criticism as 
weU as in religious thought. Atrcya VaradarSja, otherwise known 
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as U^ali, composed his VivekatitakQ on the Romayo^ in the twclilh 
oentiiry^ he came latot than Riimanuja and is cited in the 7^, the 
great ihirtceath-centiiry commentary on Tinfeaymoli. The much 
better-known BiiHsha^^ also the work of a Vaishnava author^ was 
produced by Covindarlja^ a native of Kanchipuram and contem¬ 
porary of Krishnadeva Ruya and Rima Riiya of Vijayanagar. He 
is said to have got his inspiration to write the wort during one of 
his visits to the famous shrine at Tirupatin Midhava Yogi was 
the author of Kntaka, an important oommenury on the Ramdyoj^i 
the author put forw-jrd many interesting points of textual criticism 
and held Rama to be an avatar of Brahma as the Lord of Gayatri. 
Again, the Vdimiki-firidaya of Ahohala was based on the comments 
on select verses from the Rdmdyana scattered throughout the 
Isvara Dlkshita of the Raundinya gorra wrote two commentaries on 
the epic, a iusha and a brifiad yiVorapa in 15l7j the work was done 
at Hemakuta in Vijayanagar under the patronage of Krishnadeva 
Riya. All together about a score of commentaries on the Rdmd- 
ynj^ were produced in South India. On the MahdbhaTata^ the 
Lakshdhhara^ of Vadiraja, written some time during the sixteenth 
century, is the best known of the extant commentaries from South 
India; the author has sought in his own way to determine the 
authentic text of the 100,000 verses of the great epic. About the 
same time or a little earlier came the Vydkkydratndvali of Ananda- 
pQrna Vidyiisagara who wrote from Cokarna on the west coast 
and was a contemporary of the Kadamba Kamadeva, falher-in-law 
of Harihara 11 of Vijayanagar. A third commentary by Sarvajfia 
Narayana, only fragments of which survive, i$ perhaps the oldest 
work of its class so far known from the South. 

In belles-lettres, the first work that claims attention is Sattasau 
an anthology in Mahar3shtri Prikrii passing under the name of 
the Satavahana ruler Hala and comprising about seven hundred 
verses. Each verse is a vignette characterized by an unusual degree 
of realism, and the collection as a whole depicts ‘simple loves set 
among simple scenes, , . - the work of poets who wished really to 
express the feelings as well as describe the externals of the people 
of ihe land, the cowherds and cowherdesses, the |^rl who tends the 
garden or grinds com at the mill, the hunter* the handworker 
On linguistic grounds the work is assigned by critics to the period 
A.D, 200-450; but it may possibly be a revised version of an earlier 
work. Another notable work of the age of the Satavahanas was 
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ihc Bfiltoikatho of reputed to huvfi been, composed m 

the PHisiiel dialect but no longer available except through a number 
of later Sanskrit recensions; many legends are told about the com¬ 
position and fate of the book, and its widespread influence on later 
literaiun; in many languages is universally admitted. The tales of 
the Brihatkathd had for their hero Naravihanadalta* a son of 
Udayana. and borrowed motifs from the Rdmiiyana and from 
Buddhist sources. The work seems to have survived till about 
the eighth or ninth century and is highly praised by such famous 
authors as Bana and Dandim 

Sundara Pandya's Nhidvisha^htikd must be older than the sixth 
century; the author's identity remains a mystery, but the work has 
great merit and its verses deserve a high place in the literature of 
mfi (policy). Kumaradusa's long poem in twenty cantos, Jamki- 
/wruto. handles the familiar story of Rama; the author was clearly 
an admirer of Kalidasa and his work contains many echoes of that 
great poet. Tradition, late and not very reliable, identifies 
Kumaradasa with a king of Ceylon who ruled in the sixth century. 
This poem has had a curious history; till recently it was only known 
from a Sinhalese paraphrase and a netranslation of it into Sanskrit 
in a poem of fifteen cantos by a certain Rujasundara fr. 1600), but 
the original was recovered recently in Malabar. Much better 
known and of greater literary merit is BhSravi's Kirdidi'fmlyam 
which describes, in eighteen cantos, the conflict between Siva and 
Aijuna ending in the latier^s attainment of the valiioble weapon 
Pasupata astra. The poem is remarkable for its vigour and its 
imagery. In an inscription dated 634 the poet is mentioned a$ 
having attained great fame already. Tradition connects him with 
Vishnuvardhana, the founder of the tine of Eastern Chhlukyas, 
and with Simhavishnu of KanchJ; it also affirms that the Ganga 
king^ Durvinria annotated the hffeenth canto of the poem; but all 
this is very doubtful. 

In passing it may be observed that the inscription just mentioned 
mmes from Aihofe and records the achievements of PulakeSin 11 
in a short poem of no mean literary quality; its author, Raviklrti, 
affirms that, by his composition, he deemed himself the peer of 
Bharavi and KalidAsul A somewhat earlier inscription from Mahii- 
kuta is composed in ornate prose which could stand comparison 
with Buna. In fact a complete history of Sanskrit literature must 
devote attention to inscriptions as much as to books. This is in 
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fact, equally true for ail languages; bui it b a subject that cannot 
be pursued here. Vijayabhatl^ka^ the wife of king Chandraditya 
who was a son of Pulakesin II, has been plausibly identified with 
the poetess Vijayanka or Vijjika, who describes herself as a dark 
Sarasvati (the Godd.ess of Learning, usually depicted as white), 
and whom the gr<?at critic Riljaiekhara placed next only to KiLlidSsa 
for style. The few verses of this poetess; whkh have been preserved 
in the anthologies go far to justify this high estimate. 

The ‘ citriouS'irunded * Pailava ruler of Ktuchh Mahcndra- 
varman I, found lime to compose two delectable farces {prahaimas}^ 
Mattaviissa and Bhagavadajjukaf which succeed in Cuming the 
laugh against the Kdpdiikas and Buddhbt Bhikshus^ and afford a 
pleasing contrast to the growing intensity of scctarutn feeling in 
his day. The authorship of Bhagavedajjaka is, however, doubt¬ 
ful, and the work has been attributed to Bodhi^yana. The relatively 
dry subject of prosody was expounded in Chandoviciti^Jandifijya, 
perhaps by Mldhavavarman [] of the Vishnukundln line (whose 
title was Janasraya). If tradition preserved in the Avantisufidiirt- 
kathd is true, the Ulmtrious Dandin was the great-grandsoin of 
Damodara, a friend of Bharavi, and adorned the FalJava court of 
Narasimhavarman I (630-68). The kathd just mentioned ts itself 
a long prose work which has only been preserved in part; the kernel 
of the extant Da^akunjdracarira is most likely a part of this work, 
its beginning and end being by other hands. The superb manual 
of rhetoric KdvyMirsa, by which Dandiu is best known, marks an 
epoch In the history of literary criticism as it made the VaidarbhT 
style the touchstone of good poetry. It also formed the basis of 
Dan^iyalangdf^am in Tamil. 

Though most of Bhavabhtiti'E work was done in Northern India, 
sdll, as he was bom in Berar and Is said to have had his education 
under Kumarila, it may not be wTong to include the great 
dramutist^s name in this survey. Two of his dramas—the Afahd- 
vfracanta and Uuara-r&na^carita-^aiv^ based on parts of the Rama 
saga, while the third—Mfl/jsrwwmffiuvti—is a work of the poet’s 
imagination. He flourished at the end of the seventh century and 
the beiinning of the eighth. 

KulaSekhara, one of the later dlvdrs^ and a ruler of Kerala, 
probably In the ninth century, produced a splendid devotional 
lyric in the Muktmda-mdid which has retained a wide popularity 
lo this day, Kula^khara is believed to have been the patron of 
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Visiidcva, author of the four Yamaka Kavyas. Yudhishfhira Vijaya, 
Tripuradahana, ^aurikathd and Nalodaya. Though Yamaka (sound 
jingle) often leads to queer expressions and forced constructions, 
V&sudeva must be deemed to have succeeded in a remarkable 
measure in escaping the defects of the method. The Yudhishfhira 
Vijaya was commented on by Rijanaka Ratnikara of Kashmir. 
V^udeva also wrote the Vasudeva Vijaya^ a KSvya in five cantos 
on the model of the Bhaffikdvya, illustrating the rules of Sianskrit 
grammar laid down by Papini. The Aicarya-cu/^dmani of $akti- 
bhadra claims to be the first full-blown drama (ndfaka) to be 
produced in the southern country; its theme is the perennial RSma 
story, and some of the author*s innovations are real improvements. 
The poetry and prose arc alike of high quality, and the work has 
always been very popular among the actors of Malabar. Another 
play by the same author, Unmddavdsavadatid^ is no longer extant. 
He is reputed to have been a pupil of Sankara and may be assigned 
to the early ninth century. 

Trivikrama BhaUa, contemporary with R2shtrakQta Indra III 
(915), was the author of Nalacampu or Damayanti-kathd, the 
earliest extant CampQ in Sanskrit. The story is that the work 
was composed with the aid of Sarasvatl to meet the challenge of 
a rival at a time when hb father, a court-poet, was absent. It b 
said to have been left unfinbhed because the father returned and 
rendered the son’s clfort otiose. Both verse and prose arc no 
more than mediocre. The Maddlasdcampu b also attributed to 
Trivikrama, The earliest extant CampQ from Kerala b the 
Amoghardghava by DivQkara (a.d. 1299)-Hjn the Balakiriija story 
of the Rdmdyaru; thb type became much more common later both 
in Sanskrit and Malayillam. 

A second Kulaiekhara from Kerala (935-55) wrote two dramas 
— Tapatisamvart^ia and Subhadrddhanahjaya—which dramatized 
minor incidents from the Afahdbhdrata in a very stage-worthy 
form. Kulaiekhara was also the author of a prose work Ascarya- 
manjari cited in a Bengali commentary (a.d. 1159) on the Amara- 
koia. In his time according to tradition there was a reform in 
the mode of staging Sanskrit dramas by the Chakkiyars; they arc 
professional actors, who appear to have been a survival in Kerala 
of the older institution of sutas who recited the Puririas to popular 
audiences. The repertoire of the Chakkiyars included the Matta- 
vildsa, Bhagavadajjuka and Kalyd^asaugandhika, among others. 
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The Iasi mentioned work is a pby by Nilakantha^ a Vyayoga 
depicting a lusslc between Hanuman, and Bhima ending in a csom- 
promtse on their recognizing their common parentage. Bilva- 
mangala-svSmi^ also called fCrishna-lJlS-suka, or Llla-^uka for 
shorty was another prot^g£ of the king; his Krish^-kari^mrlta is 
a devotional poem of unsurpassed bcaut>' in three dsvdsas* He 
composed other works of an erudite nature; but by this poem he 
Jives in the hearts of Sanskritisis. 

The great Jaina writer Somadevasilri (950) flourished in the court 
of Arikesari II of Vemuiavada tAndbra Pradesh), a subordi* 
natc of Rilshtrakata Krishna III, where the illustrious Kannada 
poet Pampa also lived- Somadeva was the author of Yaiastilaka 
campu, NUiy^ydmrita, and other works. The tale of the CampQ 
is by no means dull, but the main objective of the author is the 
propagation of Jaina tenets and ethics. The f^Jii'^dkydmrita 
review's the subject-matter of Artha^stra from the standpoint of 
Jaina morals. The author’s style is at once learned, pithy and 
clear. Another contemporary of Krishna III was Halayudha, 
author of Kafirahasya, a pedantic work which seeks to illustrate 
the formation of the present tense of Sanskrit roots and at the 
same time to eulogize the Rashtrakuta king. Vadiraja, a pupil of 
Somadevasari—a Jain, like his gum—wrote Yai^Hihuracaritta in 
which he menliotts the Fdrsvmdthacarism as an earlier work of 
his; but it is not eirtant. 

The prose romance Udayijswiditfl Kathd of Soddhala, a Kayastha 
of Lata, was written about a.d. 1000 under the patronage of 
Mummuniraja of Thana; the author took Buna’s Hafshacarita as 
his model, but falls far short of it. From Kerala we get in 
this period the quasi*historical Mush^avamia of Atula, a chronicle 
of the MOshaka or Riraaghaia kings in fiftwn cantos, and the 
exquisite unfinished poem Krishnavilasa by Sukomira whose date 
and nativity arc, however, not beyond dispute. The Vihamoftka- 
devacarita of Bilhaija. the Kashmirian Vidyapali of Vikramadilya 
VI, is a Mahakavya in eighteen cantos, which recounts in epic 
style the life and deeds of the Chalukyan emperor. The author 
gives his own life-history in the last canto and says that he com¬ 
posed the poem out of gratitude for the great honour shown to 
him late in his life hy the mter of Kamata. Not all its statements 
on the relations of Vikramaditya with his elder brother Somesvara 
can be accepted as true, but the verse is easy and Rowing though 
22 
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rhc descriptions are disproportionately long. Bilhapa wrote other 
works from which citations have survived in anihologies; but there 
is no proof that the Paitedsikay a moving though somewhat out¬ 
spoken portrayal of the pleasures of illicit love, tan properly be 
attributed to him. Purporting to be the work of Chalukya Some^ 
vara III, but most likely a composition of one or more of 
his court-poets, is the Mdna^oHdsa or Abhitashitdrtha cintdmi^i 
(1 [29-30), intended for the bencht of all classes in the state. It 
consists of five books of twenty chapter each. Its range is 
cyclopaedic, and obviously it lays under contribution many older 
technical treatises on medicine, magic, veterinary science, the 
valuing of precious stones and pearls, foitifications, painting and 
music, games and amusements and on the many other subjects it 
treats of. No great merit is evident in the choice of topics or 
their sequence, though the work is valuable as a record of the state 
of knowledge on many topics at that time. An astrologer and 
poet who flourished under Someivara HI was Vidydmadhava whose 
Pdrvaii-RukminJya is a four de force, each verse yielding two mean¬ 
ings, one narrating the marriage of 5iva and ParvaU and the other 
that of Krishna and Rukminj. Another and better effort in the 
same deplorable line was the Rdghava-Fdi^vha of Kaviraja 
Miidhava Bhatta setting forth the stoiy of the ^oiwdyafia and the 
Mohdbhdraia, The poet lived in the court of Kadamba Kamadeva 
(1182-97) and also wrote the Fdfifdtafuira^a, a poem in ten cantos 
on a well-known episode from the Krishna cyde of legends. 

A family of hereditary poets held the position of vidydcakmrartt 
(poei-iaurcaic) la the Hoysala court but their names have not been 
preserved. One of them, who seems to have obtained recognition 
also from the Ptndyas and other rulers of the South, wrote the 
quasL-historical Gadyokart^dmrita, an eloquent prose work dealing 
with the war between Hoysala Narasimha II and the PSndyas in 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century* Another composed a 
poem of high quality, the Rukmt^ikaiyd^ay and wrote commentaries 
on the Alankdrasarrasva and the Kdvyaprakd^a^two celebrated 
works on poetics; this was in the reign of Ballala III (1291-1342), 

To the thirteenth century also belouged ^raddtanaya, bom of 
a scholarly family in the Chingleput district, and author of the 
well-known Bhdvapfakd^y an important work on literary criticism, 
which cites many wntcrs and worts oLherwisc unknown* he also 
wrote the SaraJiya, a treatise on music. Another celebrity of the 
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same age and ncighbourtiaod was the great Vaishnava teacher 
Venkaianliha or Vedanta EKsika (*. I26a> who, though better 
known For his works on religion and philosophy, achieved distinc¬ 
tion in the domain of general literature as well. Hb MahSkSvya 
on Krishna^s life, called YMtvdbhyudctya^ was commented on by 
the great Appaya Dlkshita; the Mofttsa-sandeiaf an imitation of 
Kalidisa’s Afeghasaraieia, the devotional poem Piihikd,^iihasra^ 
and the drama Sonikalpasuryoikya {a Vi^hladvaitic counterblast 
to the Advaitic drama Praboclhacandrodaya of Krishna-misra), 
deserve particular mention among his other general works. 

Kemla was proUlic in Sandeia-Kiivyas which have been found 
there in scores. The ^uka-sandeia of Lakshmidasa ( a . d . 1100) is 
the earliest and perhaps the best. The Kokifasii/tdesa of lidda^d^ 
Kavi (fifteenth century), and the Mayurasandeia of Udaya, the 
commentator of Locand (same century), and the Bhringa Saudeia 
of Vasudeva (sixteenth century) also deserve mention. Apart from 
their lyrical merit, these poems have a historical and topographical 
interest as they refer to contemporary personalities and events and 
contain detailed descriptions of the routes of the respective 
messengers. King Ravivarman Kulakkharn of Travancore found 
time for literary pursuits in the rrlidst of his stormy career; he 
wrote the Pradyumfiabh^Tuinya^ a drama in five acts on the marriage 
of Pradyumna and Prabhavati, and was the patron of Samudra- 
bandha. the author of a learned commentary on the Alankdr^- 
sarvas va of Ruyyaka of Kashmir^ 

Similar in spirit and manner are two works on dramaturgy, 
both composed about 1300 and both including a play calculated 
10 glorify the author’s patron and illustrate the rules of the drnnaa: 
these arc the Ekdvuli of Vidyadhara, written under Narasimha II 
of Orissa, and Prfttdparudra-YahhhUshai^ of Vidyanatlia whose 
patron was Prataparudra II, the Kakatiya ruler of Wlrangal. The 
last-named ruler was himself the author of a mti work, extracts 
from which appear in the anthology Suktiratndkara of Suiya and 
on which the Tclugu Buddittm-md is based, Vidyinatha is often 
idenlifted with Agastya, the reputed author of seventy-four Kavyas 
in all among which are Bdtahhdrata, a poetic summary of the great 
epic in twenty cantos commented on by Saluva Timma, the mijiisier 
of Krishnadeva Raya; the Kri^hfUt-^arim, a prose summary of the 
Biiaguvafa; and Nalakirtikamiudi which narrates the familiar story 
of Nala and Damayanti. Visvanatha, the author of Sdhiiyadarpa^ 
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a compnehensive work covering the entire field of poetics, 
nourished (c* 1350) in the court of one Narmsimha* probably the 
third king of that name to rule over Orissa. 

The aehieveineats of Kumara Kampana, the second son of 
Bukka I of Vijayanagar, are celebrated in a beautiful poem by hb 
wife Gangadevi —Mutifiurdvijayofn (* Conquest of Madura One 

of Vidyara^jya's pupils was Vamana Bha^a Buna, patronized by 
the Reddi king Pedda IComati Verna of Kondavidu (1393-1415), 
whom he celebrated in a prose Romance of txinsidemble length, 
the Vemabhupdta-carUa. The author’s aim was to rival Bana as a 
prose writer, and he achieved a notable measure of success in his 
endeavour. His other works were Naldthyudaya, Roghundtha- 
carita-kdvya^ and two plays, Pdryasi-parU^ya and Kanakaiekfia 
Kalyd^a. The Reddi ruler Pedda Komali himself passes as the 
author of commentaries on Amandatoka, a oentum of erotic verses, 
and SapiaiafT-sdra-^ selection of lOO verses from Ha la's PrSkrit 
anthology; two independent works on poetics and music, Sdhitya- 
cintdiTumi and Sattgha-cintdmmd are also attributed to him. Like 
him, his predecessor Kumaragiri was also author and patron; he 
wrote a Work on nd(ya (dance) called yaso/itarajiya^ after one of 
his titles. His brother-in-law (and minister) Ktltayavema wrote 
well-known commentaries on the plays of Kalidisa. 

Passing over several minor works of poetry, drama and criticism 
of the early Vtjayanagar period, we may notice the toorpavosw- 
dhdkara, a masterly treatise on rasa and the rules of dramaturgy. 
This work i$ said to be by SimhabhDpala of Rajakonda (c. 1350), 
but possibly owes much to his court-poet ViSvc4vara, who wrote 
Camatkdracatuirikd—Silio a good manual of rhetoric. The family 
of pirtdimas in the village of Mullandram in North Arcot district 
produced many authors of distinction. Rajanatha’s Sdivdbhyu- 
daya, a quasi-hislorical poem on the wTirs of hb patron SaJuva 
Namsimha (latter half of the fifteenth century), the Bhdgavafa- 
campu and Acyutardydbhyudaya of a later Rajaniltha, who lived 
in the sblcemh century in the reign of Achyuta Raya, deserve 
particular mention. This last poem b a useful guide to the events 
of Achyuta Rayahs reign, Krishnadeva Raya was scholar and 
poet as well as soldier and statesman, and wrote with great power 
in both Sanskrit and Tclugu; his drama Jdmbayatikalydj^a is marked 
by a fairly high order of poetic and dramatic skill, Tirumalamba’s 
Varaddnibikdpart^aya h anoUtcr hblorieal CampQ of the period to 
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commemorate the marmge of ting Achyuta Raya with Vara- 
dambikl. 

The nett great name is that of Appaya Dik$hita (1520^92)» 
author of over a hundred works in many branches of Sanskrit 
learning, who was patronized by the Niyak chieftains of Vellore, 
particularly by Chinna Bomraa, His commentary on the Yddavd- 
htiyudaya has been mentioned already. Other contiibu lions which 
he made to poetiy and poetics include dtratmmdimd and Laksha- 
ndvali on literary cdticism and the appreciation of poetry- the 
Kmaiaydnanda which, though in form an amplification of Jaya- 
deva's Candrdloka, almost attains the level of an independent 
treatise on figures of speech; Vrittivdrttika, a treatise on the signl* 
ficance of words in their poetic use; Vatadimjastava, and many 
other devotional poems. The family of Appaya Dikshita produced 
a considerable number of talented authors, all of whom cannot be 
mentioned here* Nilakanlha Dlkshita, Appaya's great-nephew, 
was a greater poet than his yncle and wrote several works which 
attained a degree of literary force and charm which had been 
tinknown for several centuries; the Nilakanlhn-Vijaya-cainpii (1637), 
Oangdvatafatja. Nalacantand^ska and the ^ivaHtornava^ all exhibit 
the superior talent of the author, who is reputed to have been 
, minister to Tinimalai Niyaka of Madura. 

At the Nayak court of Tanjorc, at about the same period, 
flourished Govinda Dikshita, held in high esteem by Sewappa 
Nay aka, the founder of the line, and his descendants. His Sdhitya 
Sudiid treats of the history of the two later rulers Achyutappa and 
Raghunaiha; he also composed the StmgitasudhdnidftL Two of 
Oovinda^s sons also gained distinction as writers; one, Yajnanara- 
yana, wrote two works on the life of Raghunathn Nayaka—a 
poem S^Uyaratndkara, and a drama in five acts, Rnghundsha 
Viidsa-, the other, Venkatamakhi, was a versatile writer on all 
Sastras, but bis Kiivya SdiiityMdtnrdjya is not available. Raghu- 
nut ha Nsiyaka himself composed several works like Fdrijdtdiuira}^, 
Vdimikicofita^ Gaicndm-mokshs^ NalacGrits, and Acyutendrdbhyu- 
daya^ the last being obviously a biography of his father. He also' 
wrote on music. The Ragktmdthdbhyudaya of Ramabhadrimbu 
also has the life of the Nfiyaka for its theme and gives clear proof 
of the intense devotion that the ruler evoked in the talented poetess. 

Yet another family of Dlkshitas rose to literary fame under 
ihe Nayaks of Gingce* Ratnakheta Stinivdsa Dikshita of 
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Satyamangalam is reputed to have writteti eighteen plays and sixty 
poetical works—most of which have been lost> however; his alle¬ 
gorical drama Bfidvandpurushottama was composed at the instance 
of Stlrappa Nilyaka, and the Bhaishmfpani^aya^campii is a small 
work on the marriage of Rukmini and KrishnaH^ iSriniv^a had 
three sons, the best known being R^jachGdilmani DLkshita who 
migrated to Tanjore and became the pupil of Venkatamakhi. 
While still in his teens he is said to have written Kamalini Kala- 
fio/nro; another dnima, Atjandn-rdghitva, a poem Rukmini Kaiydpa 
and a biography of iSankaiildirya called ^iwkardbhyudaya were 
among his other works. He also wrote on Mlmamsa and other 
subjects which will be mentioned further on. 

Turning next to philosophical Literature^ V^Uyayana (c. 350-400)^ 
the author of the commentary on the Nydya-suiras of Gautama, 
is ascribed by tradition to South India, But the first writer on 
Nyfiya definitely known to belong to South India is Varadarlja, 
the author of Tdrkikerakshd and of a commentary (Bodhtm) on 
KusuntdnjaB of Udayana; he lived most probably in the middle of 
the twelfth century. Apararka's commentary on the Nydyasdra 
of Bhasarvajha can be assigned to about the same date. The 
author was the SilShara ruler of Konkan, better known for his 
commentary on Ydjnavalkya-smritL Two commentaries were 
written on Tarkabhdshd^ one by the famous MalLin^tha {thirteenth' 
century) and the other by Chennubhatta (fourteenth century). 
The most popular manual of logic^ Tarkojsangratia (r. 1625), and 
the gloss DFpikd on it were the work of Annambha{|a, a native of 
the Chittoor district who also wrote commentaries on other classics 
on this subject. 

The popularity of Purva-Mimamsa studies in the South U indi¬ 
cated by a number of inscriptions recording endowments—parti¬ 
cularly in favour of the school of Prabhakara, who was the pupil 
as well as the rival of the great Kumarila, the founder of these 
Studies in this part of the country. Kumarila is generally regarded 
as an Andhra by birth and an elder contemporary ofi^ankuractrya 
(eighth century); his main works are ^hkavdrttika, Ttmtravdrnika, 
and T^pftkd which together form a complete commentary on ihe 
classic Bkdshya of £abarasvlmin on the Mtfftdmsd siiira^ of 
JaiminL Prabhakara (a native of North Travancore according to 
tradition) also wrote two commentaries on Sabara^s Bhdshyar a 
short LaghvI or Vfwratuj, no longer extant, and a more extensive 
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Brihatt or NihamBiana which has survived in part and gives unmis- 
takuhle evidence of the author’s originality and dialccUcal skill. 
Mandana Miira, another elder contemporary of Sankara, discussed 
two fundamental topics of Minmnisa in his Vidhi’fiveka and 
Bhdvandvheka. The Bhdshysdipa of Kshirasftgaramisra (etevcnlh 
century) is another commentary on Sahara written from the stand¬ 
point of Prabhakara: the same writer also composed a tract called 
Arthayddddivkdra. Varndarija expounded in the Nayaviveka- 
dipikd the tenets of the same school in the twelfth century. 
The volume of Mimimsa literature that developed in South India 
is very great and cannot be reviewed here in its entirety. Only 
the names of the most injporiant authors and their works can be 
noted. They are: Somcivara^s Nydyasudhd (c, 1200), an elaborate 
commentary on Kumarila’s TansravorUikQt another commentary 
on the same work—the Nydyapdrdyatf^i (mid-thirteenth century) of 
Gang^hara-miira: the Mtmomsdpdiiukd and Seivorumimdnud of 
Vedanta IJesika* who sought to synthesize the views of the two 
rival schools: the Nydyamdtd and its visiara by Sayapa’s brother 
Madhava (fourteenth century), an abstract in verse and an explaua- 
tiofi in prose on the subject-mat ter of each section of ^bara*s 
Bhdshyai a number of tracts on Mirniimsa by Appaya Diltshita 
such as Vidhirasdyana^ Up<ikramapardkranut and 
mdid besides his MayukkmuH a commentary on the ^astradipikd^ 
a classic exposition of the Kumarila school by Parthasaralhi Misra. 

In the domain of Vedanta, all the three major schools had their 
origui in the South, The first and greatest name here is that of 
Sankara, the founder of Advaita Vedanta as we know it. Few 
authentic details of his life are known, though he is believed to 
have been bom at Kaladi (North Travancorc) in 788 and to have 
died in 820 at the age of 32. His principal works are the great 
Bh^shyas on the the principal Upanisbads, and 

the Bhasamdgild^ besides certain independent treatises like the 
Upadesa-sdhosrt. Many other works, particularly Stotras (devo¬ 
tional poems), pass as his but there is no reason to think that 
Ankara wrote them. The literary force and phUosophic depth of 
Sankara’s works entitle him to a very high place among the master 
minds of the world. His pupil SureSvara, who may perhaps be 
identified with Visvartjpa, wrote the commentary Bdlakrldd on Yajda- 
yalkyasmritu He also succinctly restated his master’s fundamental 
principles in his Ninshkormyosit^h aJid wrote monumental vorrritar 
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(eJucidaiiorts) on Ankara’s Bh^byas on the Taittirtya and the 
Brihaddrdttyaka Upanjjhads^ Sankara had other pupils who be¬ 
came authors; but their provenance is unknown. Mention may 
be made^ however, of Padmapada^s PaUcapadikd, a commentary 
on Sankara^s Bhashya on the Brahnm-sittras-f the work is now only 
available for the first four Sutras. Padmapada was a Brahmin from 
Kerala. Mandana Miira, whom we have already mentioned as a 
contemporary of Sankara, held difTercnl views on Advaita which 
he expressed in BfahmasidcBii. SarvajMtman was the next great 
Advaita author; he flourished m Travantxirc at the end of the tenth 
century. His authoritative Samkshepa-sdtFmka, with its fine 
literary flavour, b his chief work, but he also wrote Paficaprakriyd 
and Frafrid^-Lckskanai, This last work, on epistemology, is 
accepted by Mimamsakas as well as Vcdhntins, JMnaghana^s 
Tatta\uSueidhi is another treatise of about the same time; its author 
finds mention In the ^ringeri list of pontiffs. Jfianottama, who 
commented on Suresvara's Naishkarmyasiddhk is the author of 
two independent works—and Jndnasiddhi—sind his 
more celebrated pupil, Chitsukha of Simhfichalam (c. 1200), de¬ 
serves notice next. Chitsukha^s Bhdshya-bhdi'a-prakdsikd is a 
highly esteemed commentary on Sankara's Bhashya on the Brahma- 
sHtrasj among his other works the best known is an independent 
treatise on Advaita, Taitvapradipikd. He had pupils like 5iikha« 
prukAsa who alsO' became writers of repute, Amaldnanda, a pupil 
of Sukhapraklsa, lived near Nasik on the banks of the Godavari 
in the reigns of the Yadava kings Krishna and Mahideva (1246-71); 
his Veddnta-kalpatam is an extensive ixiramentary on Vachaspati 
Misra's Bhnmatl, itself a commentary on ^nkam^s Bmhmasutm- 
bhdshyai and the Sdstradarpana is a more concise statement of the 
doctrines of the BJiamati school, ^nkarananda (c. 1250) wrote 
Atmapurma which brings together the gist of the Upanishads 
in a standard work in anusfup verse; he also wrote commentaries 
on the prinetpaj Upanishads and on the Brahtnusutra-bhdshya of 
jankara. The Sarvamaiamrigrafia of Raghavananda Muni of 
Kerala is an epitome of several systems of Hindu philosophy, and 
a forerunner of the better known Sufva-dorAiiftasiifigfiifui of 
M^dhava Acarya. Raghavananda's commentaries on Faramdriha- 
sdra, on Mukundamdtd, and on the Bhdgavata Purdna called J&isApm- 
padt exhibit his high learning in several branches of literature. This 
task of commenting on ancient classics and refining and restating 
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doctrines went on steadily rrom generation to generation, and we 
can only note the most prominent works in this later derivative 
literature. Such were: the ViYurar^a-prameyii-sangriiha^ and Jivan- 
mtiktiviveka of VidySrapya and thePaHcadaif ascribed to liis teacher 
Bharaiitirtha, but held by some to be in fact the work of the pupil; 
the Sarvatiarsana-aiingrahii of Sayapa-Madhava which establishes 
t!ie superiority of Advaita by reviewing many of the rival systems 
of philosophy; AnandapCtma’s (r, 1410J commentaries on the 
Khari^ana-khari^-khdilya^ Bfahmasiddhit and Vivara^ as well as 
his /^ydyacandrikd; Appaya Dikshita^s sub-commentary Veddnin- 
iLiitpataru-partmaia and his SidJfidntalesa sa/igmfia, a compendium 
of the various schools of advaitic thou^t, and Afadhvaiantra- 
mukhamardana. a polemic against the dualism of Madhva; and 
iasUyt the Veddntaparibhdsfid of DharmarSijSdhvarui, the best 
known among the manuals of Advaita. 

The literature of Viiishtidvaita (qualified monism) philosophy 
may he said to start with the Yogarahasya and the Nydyatauva 
by Nathamuni, or Ranganatha-mum (1524-924)^ the first of the 
great dedryas of Vaishnavism who followed the divdrs* Then 
came the somewhat more systematic exposition of Yimunacarya 
917), the grandson of Nathamnii!, in his works StddMUraya, 
Citdrtfuisansraha and Aganwprdntditya. He also wrote other 
works like Sidtrars/ita^ a devotional poem* The iriue founder of 
the system in its entirety was of course Sri Rlm^uja {b. 1018) 
whose ^ribhdshya on the Braknjo-suir^ is its great classic* He 
also annotated the Bhagavadgitd from his point of view, and w^rote 
the Vedarthasiirigraha to demonstrate that the Upanishads support 
his system rather than that of Sankara. His VEddntasdra and 
Veddnia DIpa am simple commentaries on the Brahma-sUtras. 
Parii^ra BhaHa, who succeeded RSmiinuja in the pontificate at 
^rlrangam in 1137, wrote the Tattvaratnakara, no longer in exist¬ 
ence, and a commentary on yishatisafiasritndttui.. The Nititttdid of 
Narayatjarya, composed some lime before 12(K), and the Frameya- 
mdfd and Tattvasdra of Nadadur Ammal (fr, 1155) are important 
restatements of the system, while the latter's PrapattnapdnJdTa 
develops the doctrine of praptitti (surrender) with great elaboration. 
Sudariana Bhatta, a pupil of Na^adur Ammal, wrote the celebrat¬ 
ed commentary known as ^rutaprakdsikd on RimanujaY 
bhdshya* Tradition avers that he was horn in a.d. 1175 and that 
he fled from ^rirangam, burying his commentary in the sands of 
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the Kavcfi, when the place was sacked by ihc MusHm invader; 
both these statements, however, cannot be true. The commentary 
is a voluminous and erudite work and has been itself much com* 
mented on since. Sudar^na also wrote Srutapratlipikd, and 
commentaries on Ramanujans Veddrthasatigraha and the Bhdgavata^ 
the last work bearing the name ^^akapakshtya. Another pupil of 
Nad^dur Ammal was the famous PlJlat Lokacarya, author of 
yacmabhushana, Acdrya Hridaya, and rdrtvnvjVeJto, besides many 
works in Tamil, and founder of the Tengalai (southern branch) 
sampraddya. A third pupil of Nadadi^r Ammal was Atreya Ramli- 
nuja (b. 1220), author of NydyakuUia which seeks to establish 
doctrines of general Vedanta, and emphasizes the differences be¬ 
tween Advaiia and Visishladvaita only in some of its chapters. 
His other works have not survived. A nephew (slster^s son) and 
pupil of Atreya Ramanuja was the famous Vedanta De^ika {126&- 
1363) who wrote commentaries on Ramanuja’s irlbhdshyQ (Tattva- 
fikd) and Gitd-hhdshya {Tdlpafy^camirikd) besides independent 
treatises on Vlsisht^dvaita like Nydyosiddhahjima^ Sarvarthoslddhi 
and TaisyaTfwktdkaldpa. His Sotadushti^i is a polemic against 
Advaita. In spite of his decided preference for Tamih the famous 
Tengalai saint Mairiavilaiiiahimunl (b. 1370) wrote some philoso¬ 
phical works in Sanskrit such as Tatnatroya, Rohasyairaya, 
^nyacanahhuyfuji^^ Jddfwsdfii and Rrnmeyasdra. VaJshnavism 
waxed strong under the patronage of Vijayanagar mlcrs, but 
though many authors wrote, there was little real advance in 
philosophic thought. 

Vif^ishtadvaita was the philosophy also of ^ivism. The earliest 
^va writer in Sanskrit is perhaps HaradattScaryu (dl 1116) whose 
^rulhsdkti-mdfd (also called Caiurvedatdtparya-sartgraho) delineates 
the salient features of ^iva thought, while his Haribara-rdratamya 
is a sectarian polemic. He was followed by Srfkantha whose 
Brahma-mTmdnud-bfjdsbya expounds the Sutras of R^dartiyana from 
the Saiva viewpoint, ^rlkantha may well be identical with the 
dedrya who, according to AghoTBiiv'adirya, came down from 
Gauda to worship Nafaraja at Chidambaram and whom Vikrama 
Chola adopted as his guru. There are notable verbal coincidences 
between Srikantha^s Bhitshya and the ^rntkdshya of Ramanuja, 
Srikantha’s system is called ^ivadvaita to distinguish it from the 
^iva-siddhanta system developed in the Tamil books. Attempts 
have been made to treat both the systems as one, but they cannot 
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be regarded as successful, Aghoraiivacilrya^s (c, 1158) commen- 
laries on Tattvaprak^ikd of Bhojadcva and on the highly philoso- 
phic Atrigettdragama are important in the history of Saiva philo¬ 
sophy. Umapatiiivicirya’S (c. 1290-1320) Bhasbya on the Paush- 
kara Samhiid Ls a powerful pica that ^iva Is the one deity 
for everyone to worship. fJftoaiivacarya of the mafho at SQrya- 
narkOyil in the Tanjore district, and preceptor of Sevvappa Nayaka 
of Tanjore, commented on the Sivajhdnahodhn, not the Tamil work 
of Meykand^r, but a section of the iEoH/nra Agama^ from the 
more usual Saiva-siddhanta standpoint; the commentary is notable 
for its many valuable citations from works no longer extant. His 
other works were .fciVa Patibhoshaj a manual in five sections on 
the categories of Saivism, and the ^ivdgf^paddhati and Kriyddipikd 
on the rituals of worship and renunciation. Siifcantha’s work was 
carried further by Nilakanlha (c. 1400) whose Kriymdra is a 
nictrical compendium of Srikantha's Bhashya which attempts to 
discover common ground between bis system and that of the 
Vira-4aivas; and by Appaya Dikshita’s striking contributions to 
^iva philosophy, particularly in his monumental commentary on 
Srikantha called the Sivdrkamoj^idipikd^ 

The philosophy of Dvaila (dualism) was elaborated by Madhva^ 
also called Ananda Tirtha (U 38-1275), in his Bhashya on the 
Brahma-sQtras and in the AnmyQkhyd^ a further commentary sup¬ 
porting the conclusions of the Bhashya; he also commented on 
the Upanishads and the Bhaguvadgltd, and wrote an epitome of 
the Mahdbkdrata entitled BhdratatdtparymifmySj besides a com¬ 
mentary on some hymns of the Rigveda called Rigwda-yydkhyd. 
He wrote also a number of polemical works rebutting the doctrines 
of rival Schools. He relied for support more on the Purapas than 
on Vedic texts or logical proofs. Ja 3 raiirtha [d. 1388), a pupil of 
Madhva^s pupil Akshobhyalirtha and contemporary of Vidyfiraijya, 
was the greatest elucidator of the works of MadhvacSrya, and 
earned for himself the title Jlkdcdrya. He also wrote two polemics, 
the Nydya-siiiBid on the BraknutsMra-bhdshya of Madhva, and 
Vdddyali, The next great name in the history of Dvaita is that of 
Vyasartiya (1447-1539) who was highly honoured by the great 
Krishnadeva Rdya of Vijayauagar, His Bhf^dojjiyana and Tdtparya^^ 
candrikd are Summary restatements of the doctrines of his school; 
SydydmritQ was directed against Advaita, and Tafka-twyd^va 
against the conclusions of the logicians {Naiydyikai). VadIrSja, a 
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pupil of Vyasaraya, wrote the Yuktiniallikd^ a critique of the 
doctrines of Ankara. Vijayindra (1576), another pupil of Vyisa- 
rSya, was held in great esteem by ^vvappa Nilyaka of Tanjorc. 
He wrote commentaries on the works of Vy^rdya besides the 
UpasanUidravijaya, and Madhva-tantra-mukha-bhushanay refutations 
of Appaya Dikshita's works of the opposite names, and Paratattva- 
prakdia^ an answer to the same writer’s ^iva-tattva-viveka. He 
spent his last days at Kumbakonam writing other works. 

In legal literature (Dharma^stra), the earliest work that calls 
for notice after the Sutras mentioned above is the Bdlakri(Jld^ 
VisvarOpa’s commentary on Ydjnavalkya-smritL The author, who 
was also called Surcivara, was a pupil of Ankara. Another writer 
of fairly early date was Bhdruci who commented on the Vishnu 
Dharmasuiras and Manusmriti; the first work is lost and the second 
was only recently recovered in a fragmentary form. Perhaps the 
greatest name in this sphere is that of VijAiUie^vara who adorned 
the court of Ch&lukya VikramSditya VI; his Mitdkshard, a com¬ 
mentary on Y^jflavalkya, is an important treatise on law based on 
many earlier writings and it has found acceptance in the whole of 
South India and large parts of the North. The work was com¬ 
mented on more than once by subsequent writers; Colebrooke, 
who translated into English the section on inheritance, gave it 
currency in British Indian courts. Another work ascribed to 
Vijfianesvara is the Asaucanbiaka or DaiailokU ten terse verses 
treating of pollution consequent on death. A pupil of this great 
author, Nariyana by name, compiled an independent digest on 
civil law called Vyavahdraiiromarti which has survived only in 
part. The ^ildhAra ruler of Konkan, Apararka or Apar§ditya 1, 
already mentioned as a writer on NySya, wrote an extensive com¬ 
mentary on Yijfiavalkya early in the twelfth century; even more 
than the Mitdkshard, it is more an independent digest than a 
commentary hugging its text. Varadar^ja’s Vyavahdranirnaya, for 
which various dates are assigned like a . d . 1297 and a . d . 1500, is 
valuable for its interpretation of juristic rules in the light of 
Mimilmsa principles, and deserves particular notice among the 
legal digests of South India, as also the more extensive Sniriti- 
candrikd of Devana Bhaua often cited by Hemadri. To the latter 
half of the thirteenth century may be assigned the famous Hara- 
datta whose commentaries on the DharmasQtras of Apastamba 
and Gautama are models of their kind; he is cited by Viiveivara 
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(1375), author of the Subodhini on the Mitdkshard. HemSdri, 
minister of the Yidava king Mah^deva (1260-71) and his successor, 
was the author of a cyclopaedic digest called Caturvargacintdmarii 
comprising five large sections on Vrata, D^na, Tlrtha, Moksha 
and Parisesha. Two more sections on Prayaicitta (expiation) and 
Vyavahara (civil law) are supposed to have been compiled by 
him though they are not now extant. The published portion 
covers over 6,000 pages and forms perhaps the most extensive 
digest on the subjects it treats of. Part of the glory that was 
Vijayanagar was the work of Madhava, the brother of Sayana, 
whose commentary on PardsarasmritU the Pardsara Afddhaviya, is a 
most erudite work which includes an independent treatise on 
Vyavahara which was neglected in the text of Paraiara. And 
Sayana himself wrote a number of lesser manuals called Sudhdnidhis 
treating of Prayaicitta (expiation), Yajfiatantra (Vedic ritual), 
Purushartha (the aims of human endeavour) and so on. The two 
brothers wrote in the first half of the fourteenth century. Dalapati*s 
extensive work in twelve sections, Nrisimhaprasdda^ deals with all 
phases of religious and civil law; Dalapati (1490-1533) was a highly 
placed Hindu officer in the Nizam Shahi court of Ahmadnagar. 
Prataparudra Gajapati of Orissa composed the Sarasvati-vildsa 
with the avowed intention of reconciling the apparent discrepancies 
between the views of Vijfiilne^vara, Apararka, Bharuci and other 
authors who preceded him. Only the Vyavahilra section of this 
work has been found. The royal authorship of the work has, 
however, been doubted as it is counted among the writings of the 
polyhistor Lolla Lakshmldhara. The Smritiratndkara of Hiirita 
Venkatacarya (Tojappar) (1450-1500), a native of the Chingleput 
district which was so prolific of Vaishnava scholars, is accepted to 
this day as an authoritative exposition of religious law by the 
Vaishnavas of the South. Vaidyanatha Dikshita*s Smritimuktd- 
phala, written probably early in the seventeenth century, holds a 
similar position among the SmUrtas. In the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries under the Nilyak rulers of South India many other 
works were written in the field of Dharmaiastra os in other 
branches of literature. 

In lexicography, the Vaijayanti of Y^davaprakfiia, the teacher of 
Ramanuja, has conunanded great authority in the eyes of later 
authors; it is a work in two sections—one on synonyms and 
the other on homonyms. Dhanafijaya, a Digambara Jaina writer 
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0150) of Karnataka., compiled the Ndtrmfridld^ a lexicon of 
synonyms in about hundred verses, JiTaveda Dikshita (1250)^ 
also from Karnataka^ annotated ihc Amarakosa in his ^nViadjTjjrfi, 
Lastly, Vaiuana Bhatta Bana, whose wdlings ‘m prose and drama 
have been noted already, produced two lexicons of merit— 
raindkara and ^abdacamirikd. 

In grammar, ^rvavarmant a reputed contemporary of Gutjadhya 
in the Satavuhana court, wrote the Kdtantm jutrar, a simplified 
system of grammar, for the benefit of his patron and thus began 
the Katantra school which Aourisbed subsequently more in Bengal 
than anywhere else. Another system that arose in the South was 
that of ^kaiayana, of the retgn of the R^htrakata Amogavarsha I 
(a.D'. si 7-77)' he wrote the &abdiiiiiddmna in four chapters as also 
a corurnenlary on it called Amoghavrittf after his patron, besides 
the ancillary treatises needed to complete his new system. The 
earliest South Indian writer on the system of PSriirii was Haradalta 
(moth century) whose commentary Padamafijsti do the KMikd of 
Vamana and fayaditya is a work of outstanding merit and 
authority. In the thirteenth century a certain Krishnaliliisuka 
wrote a commentary called Purushskara on the Daiva of Deva, 
a terse metrical treatise lo 200 verses on roots of siinilar form. 
The commentary described itself as a ydrttika and deservedly 
enjoys a high place among grammatica] works. The bfddhaviya- 
dkdtuvfUti of Madhava, the great commentator on the Vedas, is a 
commentary on the Dhdsupdtha (list of roots) of Panin I which, by 
the way, suggests the derivation of quite a large number of words 
whose origin is not given in any other work. The Siddhmta 
Kawnudi of Bhadoji Dikshita, a younger contemporary of Appoya 
Dikshita, is today the most popular maniml of Sanskrit grammar. 

In some ways Kerala occupied from the beginning a special 
position as regards Sanskrit learning and institutions for its promo¬ 
tion, and this became more apparent from the (hfteentb century) 
when the Zamorins of Calicut began to stand out as the most 
powerful rulers of Kerala. An early ruler of the line instituted an 
animal convocation of scholars and poets for public debates, the 
most nieritorious among them being awarded the title of Bhatfa 
and money-presents; the whole occasion was known as Bhalpi- 
d^narn. This went on for about a century and a half and attracted 
to Calicut scholars from distant countries. Manavikrama, the 
Zamoiin who ruled In the middle of the fifteenth century, was a 
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distinguished scholar himself and a patron of letters; emulating 
the legendary VikramudUya of UjjjaLn who had * nine gems' {poets) 
adorning his courts M^avikrama gathered eighteen litcmiy gems 
about himself, and an inspired Malayalam poet Punam, recognized 
as a half-poet; the names of only a few of these eightccn-and-a-Iialf 
(Padieneiiaiakkavigal) have survived. In this constellaiion> the 
Bha(|atijis of Payyur who specialized in Mlmamsa literature stood 
out prominently; they were great writers in the field of bcJles- 
lettrcs also. There were three Paramesvaras among them; the 
earliest of them wrote two commentaKes on the Nydya-ka^^ika 
(Mimamsa) of Vachaspati Misra. He wrote also the Harichiiri/a^ 
an artificial composition of 263 stanzas each beginning with one 
of the chandra-vdkyas of Varamchi in order. His grandson Para- 
mesvara 11 was known as Mimamsa-chakravarti. He composed 
scholarly commentaries on Mandana M lira's Spfio{a-siddhi {on the 
sphota doctrine) and Vibhrama-viveka (on the five Kbyati-vadas); 
on Vnehaspati Mlira's Tattvabindu (on the source of verbal cogni¬ 
tion); and on Chldinanda's Niil-Taitvd-virbhdva (Mimamsa). In the 
commentary on the Spk&{a-siddhi he claims to come of a family 
whose members were the sole authority on the interpretation of 
the works of MandJ^na* He had a brother Vdsudeva IL a poet 
whOf after the manner of his earlier namesake of the ninth 
century a.d, wrote three Yamaka (alliterative) Kavyas, viz, Devi- 
chariiij, Safyarcpn/ikaihd and Ackyutafild. The third Paramesvara 
was grandson of the seconds and author of Mimdmsd-suirdrtha- 
sangroha, a commentary on Jaimini's shtras on the lines of 
^barasvatnln. besides other works. 

Uddaod^ {A,D. 1430) from Laptpura on the PaMr river in 
Chingleput district held a prominent place in the court of Mana- 
vikrama. He wrote the drama MtilUkdntdmta modelled on Bhava- 
bhuli's Mdlatmtdfdujv^. It is not possible to mention all the ptoets 
and works of this prolific period; but mention must be made of 
Cbennas Nambuttri's Tanirasamuccayaj an authoritative treatise on 
temple archilccturc. Iconography, rituals and related matters. 

Very soon after the literary group of Manavikraina flourished 
Melpattur hlarayatjia Bhajtatiri (1560-1666), a star of the first 
magnitude in the literary firmament. He was a polymath who 
adorned everything he touched. His celebrated Ndrdya^iya sings 
the glory of the divinity of Guruvayur in 1000 stanzas and forms 
the best devotional poem in Sanskrit, regarded in Kerala os of 
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equal sanctity with the Bhagayata Purdna, Hjs Pmkriyd SamitsyQ 
is a work on grammar which enjoys as much popularity in Kerala 
as the SiddhoniQ KamitaTi docs outside that area. He maintained 
that great poets were not bound by the strict rules of grammar 
and that grammar should follow their usage, and upheld the 
position in his polemical work Apdnmiyg^prdtndnya-sddhatuti in 
this respect he followed his teacher Achyuta fhsharoti who derparted 
from Panini and stmplilied grammar in his Pr^jy^iaka, a primer of 
the subject. Among other works, Nar^ya^a wrote the MHoo 
section of Mottameyodaya a primer of Bhilttamimimsil, which wos 
completed when the Meya section was written by another Nar&- 
yana, a prot6g£ of Manaveda of Calicut^ Narayana Bhaiiatitt 
composed several Campus for recitation by Chakkiyir. HU 
Niranu-ndsika-prahandiia is a literary jour de force, containing no 
nasal letters as it describes the complaint of Surpanakhn to Ravana 
after her nose had been cut oT BhaUaiiri lived to be well over 
a hundred years and his fame elicited the admiration of YajAa- 
narayana. the chief minister of RaghunStha Nay aka of Tanjore 
<i650). 

There were families in Kerala which specialized for generations 
in particular subjects, like the Thaikkattu iiimit in architecture. 
Vdstuvidyd, Manushydiaya chamirikd and SUparatno are well known 
contributions on the subject from Kcralau In Ayurveda (medicine) 
the eight great familJcs, hercdiiary custodians of the science and 
practice of medicine, are well known. To the departments of 
astronomy and astrology again Kerala made very striking contri¬ 
butions. The Katapayadi system of numerals was the invention 
of a Vararuchi of Kerala, author of the Chandm Vakyas used for 
calculating the position of the moon on any day of the year, 
Bhaskara 1 expounded the astronomical system of Atyabhaja in 
his Mahdbfidxkariya some five centuries before the belter known 
Bhaskaracharya, author of Siddhdittaiiromai^i; the work is still 
widely current in Kerala- Govindasvami wrote an extensive 
Bhiishya on it, and his pupil ^nkaran^Lrayai^a wrote in a,d. 869 
a commentary on Laghuhhdskartya, another work of Bhaskara I. 
^ankaranOrilyanu s patron, Ravivarma of Mahodayapuraro, was a 
great astronomer and set up an observatory and is said to have 
inaugurated the Kolbm era. Harrdatta, another and an earlier 
authority in astronomy, wrote his Grahuchdra-nibafidhamj about 
A.D. 700. This work has been regarded as the basic test of the 
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Parahita system of computation! employed for many centuries in 
Kerala. Venvdrofut^ a small Lrcalise on the oaleuiatioo of the 
correct position of the moon, was written by Madhavan Nambfltiri 
of Sangamagr^rna about a . d . 1400. But the most notable figure 
in astronomy was a Paiameivam who from his direct personal 
observation of the movements of the sun and the moon irtvenicd 
the system of driggioifka in 1431, a correction of the Parahita systenu 
He was a prolific writer on astronomy and astrology- His Bhafa- 
dipikd a commentary on the Aryabhaiiya and G&iadipikd in two 
versions are the most notable among them. The next great 
authority in the field was Nilakantha Somayfijin (1442-1545), a 
pupil of Damodara, son of Paramef^vara; of his many works, the 
most notable is a Bhashya on Aryabhaitya* Then we may note 
Achyuta Pisharoti (155f>-1621), the teacher of the celebrated Nira- 
yana Bhattatiri: he wrote KarunQiiama a manual on astronomical 
calculations, and Upardgakriydkrama on eclipses, besides other 
works including a Malayalum commentary on Ventdroha. Astro¬ 
logy was also studied and written on extensively, but these works 
cannot be noticed here in any detail. 

There were potable grammariaas also in Kerala, The ydranf- 
chasangraha is a concise treatise in twenty-five verses ikdrikas) on 
the major topics of Vyakani^ia: the commentator on the work, 
Nlrayana Namburi of Agnihotri iiiani near Cochin, says that the 
author Vararuchi was almost the equal of P^qini. Ndrayapa has 
also written an extensive commentary on the Bhashya pradipa of 
Kaiyata. We owe to another Namburi of KSii illani the voiumiii- 
ous Vrittiratnam^ a metrical commentary io verses on the Kdsikd-^ 
vTiffit the same author wrote a Laghu vriiti in 2720 verses, and the 
Bdlamitranj^ an elucidation of Madhava's Among 

other works may be noted the Subhadrdhara^, a Kavya in twenty 
cantos, by another Niirayapa NambOri w hich illustrates the rules 
of Pinini mostly by anushfup verses and excels in lucidity the 
similar works of Bhaf^ and Bhauma. 

Kerala specialized also m temple worship and rituals and con¬ 
tributed to the literature on the subject; PrayogamaHjari of Ravi 
In twenty-one chapters, and the Paddtiaii of Tsana Sivaguru, an 
encyclopaedic work in 18,000 verses, are among the best specimens 
Id this line. 

This sketch may be concluded with a brief notice of the more 
important Sanskrit treatises on music and dance. The musical 
23 
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inscription of Kut^umiyamatai {Pudukk^i(ai)^ which consists of 
exercises to be practised on stringed instruments, has been without 
good reason assigned to Palbva Mahendravarman I; we read at 
the end of the inscription that it was the work of a Saiva monarch 
who was the pupil of Rudraeixya^ evidently a famous music master 
of the seventh or eighth century. Chaltikya Jagadekamalla (1138-50) 
of Kalyani wrote the Sangltaci^ldma^i, a work in five chapters. 
In the reign of the Yadava Singhana (1210-47) of Devagiri Samga- 
deva wrote a work of outstanding merit, Sungira-rmtidkara, The 
book in its seven chapters covers the whole range of music and 
dance. Jayasenapaii* a general of Kikatlya Ganapaii, composed 
the Nnjtaratndvaii (1254), in eight chapters on Dancing. Hara- 
pala-deva, an unidentified Ch^lukya prinoCt was the author of 
Songita-sui^dkara on dance and music, 'fhe fine arts received 
great encouragement from the rulers of Vijayaitagar and thdr 
feudatories, and the theory and practice of music and dancing 
made notable advances. The great Vidydranya wrote the Sangiia- 
sdra. Kallindtha, a writer on music, flourished under MallJkiir* 
juna, and his grandson Rama Amfitya who wrote the Svara-mdla- 
kafdnidhi was patronized by Rama Raya. The Sangita-suryodaya 
was the work of Lakshminarayapa, the eourt-musieian of Krishna- 
deva Raya, The SangTta-svdhd, composed by Govinda Dlkshita 
in the name of Raghunatha Nayafca. and the Caturdm^iprakdiikd 
of Venkaiesvara Makhi. the son of Govinda Dikshita, are w^orks of 
outstanding merit produced in the Niyak Court of Tanjore. 

From very early times South India held an important place in 
the evolution of Indian music. Even the early writer Bharato 
mentions a melody-mould known as Andhri-jati and details of 
other early southern modes are recorded by later writers like 
Matanga and Samgadeva. The large place of choric singing in 
the religious revival of the seventh and eighth centuries is wcU- 
knowo. The great musician and composer Gopala Nay aka was 
invited to Northern India by Ala-ud-din KhiJji at the instance of 
Amir Khusru. Kallinatha cites a composition of Gopala Nayaka 
called Raga Kadamba, and Venkaiamakhi states that he claimed 
to be the promulgator of Caturdapdi. that is, a fourfold delineation 
of Ruga forms in Gita. Prabandha, and Alapa. The Vaish- 

nava saint Purandara Dasa was the author of numerous composi¬ 
tions which had a great influence in shaping the tradition of 
Karaatic music. The four generations of Tallapakkam composers 
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who produced many kirtanas on Lord Venkate^ of Tirupaii and 
a short treatise on the nature and features of kirtana called 
Sanikirtana Lakshar^ and the celebrated composer Kshctrajha of 
Manivapuri (Guntur district) arc famous musicians who flourished 
towards the close of our period. 

Tamfl 

Some account has been given in Chapter VII of the literature 
of the ^angam Age, the oldest body of works now known in the 
Tamil language. That literature was the result of the meeting 
and fusion of two originally separate cultures, the Tamil and the 
Aryan. Its beginnings arc no longer traceable, and the schematic 
anthologies that have been handed down doubtless represent a 
relatively late phase in that epochal literary movement, and to this 
phase we have suggested the period A.D. 100-300. A close study 
of the grammar and vocabulary of the different works as also of 
their ideas enables the trained reader to discern the outlines of a 
progressive development and to arrive at tentative conclusions on 
their relative chronology. The Tolkdppiyanx^ for instance, is best 
placed towards the close of the age indicated above, and at least 
two of the antholo^es, the Kalitlogai and Paripd^al^ may well be 
taken to at least a century later. The theme of all the 130 
poems of the Kalittogai is love as manifested in the five /wwtr 
(types of landscape), and the treatment of the subject is much 
more sophisticated in these poems than in the Ahandnuru. This 
sophistication is found also in the Paripd^i and both works 
mention new names of ornaments like vdhu-valaiyam (armlets), and 
mekalai (girdles) unknown to the earlier poems. A certain Nallan- 
duvanar was the author of the verses in one section (neydal) of the 
Kalittogai by one account, and the compiler of the entire anthology 
according to another. The Paripddbl takes its name from the metre 
employed in the poems in the collection; the original collection 
included seventy songs on different deities, and of these only 
twenty-four entire songs and a few fragments of some others have 
survived; Tirumal (Vishnu), Muruga, and the river Vaigai form 
the themes of all these poems and fragments. This is the first 
instance of a work set to music and belonging to the class of 
iiait-tamii ‘musical Tamil’. The songs show much familiarity 
with Upanishadic and Pura^jic lore, and arc replete with advanced 
philosophic concepts belonging to different schools of thought 
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The $tory oF Prahlada in all its details is mentioned, as also the 
story of Indra’s misconduct with Ahalya, the wife of the sage 
Gautama; the six mothers of Muruga and the dances of Vishnu 
noth the shepherdesses are other myths indicating a relatively late 
age for the collection. 

The next great epoch in the annals of Tamil literature extends 
over a period of three and a half centuries (500-850). In this age 
the inflow of northern Sanskridc influences became even more 
marked than before; numerous words and concepts in the domain 
of ethics, religion and philosophy were freely borrowed and incor¬ 
porated in Tamil; the Sanskrit codes and law books were accepted 
as the basis of a considerable volume of didactic Literature which 
fonns a striking feature of the time; sometimes whole works in 
Sanskrit or allied dialects were translated or adapted into Tamil. 
There was a preponderance of Jaina writers to start with as Jainism 
and Buddhism were then waxing strong. But the rising tide of 
Hindu reaction soon produced u great volume of popular devo¬ 
tional literature, which was set to music and ravished the hearts 
of the common folk. Notable developments occurred in belles- 
lettres. grammar and lexicography, but here the Jains and 
Buddhists continued to hold the palm. Almost all writing was in 
verse, and there was little prose worth mentioning. 

Most of the important didactical works composed in the period 
have been grouped together under the title " The eighteen kilkka- 
nokkw" from about the thirteenth century, because of their being 
composed in various short metres, generally types of the 
Certainly the best known of them all, and possibly also among 
the earliest, is the Kt^al of Tiruval|uvar, a comprehensive manual 
of ethics, polity and love. It contains 1,330 distichs divided into 
133 sections of ten distichs each—the first 33 on ethics (aj'uwi), 
the following 70 on political and economic topics ipcml) and the 
rest on love (^rairwim). The author was most probably a learned 
Jaina divine and his close acquamtance with the works of Manu, 
Kautilya and Vatsyayana is unmistakable. Wc have Htlle authentic 
information of his life, and the great mciits and continued influence 
of his work have naturally led to the growth of many popular 
legends ^ound his name. If, as is oficn affirmed, he and some 
other writers of this age belonged to a Sangam, it must have been 
a later institution than the one which flourished in ihe early 
centuries of the Chiistian era r 450-500 may be suggested as the best 
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date for the Kuraf. To the same period must be assigned the 
Kafavali of PoygaiySr, already noticed, and the Afudumolikkdnji^ a 
short work of 100 stanzas on mutability by Ku<JaIurkiiar of 
Madura. 

The age of the remaining works in the collection may be given, 
tentatively and within broad limits, as follows: between 550 and 
650 — Kdrnd[padUy Iruid^ndfpadut AindiifaiHiimbadu^ Ndla^iy Ndn~ 
numikkcujligait and Palamoli\ between 650 and 750— Tirika^ukanit 
Aindi^juii-ycluhadUf Ti^i-ntdlai-oimbcuiu^ Kainnilaiy Etddt, TUfai~ 
mdlai-nu^iaimbadu^ ^ipipoAcanttilcifn^ Iniya-ndfpodu and Aidrak- 
kdvai. The figures ndfpadu (40), aimbadu (50), and so on, with 
which some of these names end indicate the number of stanzas 
in the work. The Kdr-ndipadu is a love poem in which a love-lorn 
lady is supposed to describe the dreadful approach of the rainy 
season in the absence of her lover; the four other poems whose 
titles contain the word /i/ini. as well as Kainnilai, arc also on the 
theme of love and belong to the class of aham works. Innd-ndfpadu 
and Iniya^ndfpadu arc catalogues of painful and unpleasant, and 
pleasurable and joyous, things and deeds respectively. Ndladi is a 
Jaina anthology (400 verses) put together by Padumanir and 
arranged in forty chapters on the lines of the Kufah the names of 
the poets whose songs arc collected arc unknown, but the reference 
to Mutlaraiyar in two of the stanzas gives the clue to the date of 
the collection. Ndnmawkka^igai (100 stanzas) by a Vaishnava 
jHJCt, Vilambi NSganar, contains four sententious statements in 
each stanza; it is a work of high literary merit and ranks next only 
to the Kuraf. The Palamoli is a Jaina work of 400 each 

citing a proverb and mentioning some incident or story to illustrate 
it. Tirika^ukam (* three pungents *), Elddi (cardamom and others) 
and ^irupoHcamulam (‘ the five minor roots ’) take their names 
from well-known medicinal preparations; just as the medicines 
cure the illnesses of the body and restore health, the morals incul¬ 
cated in these works cure the diseases of mind and spirit and set 
the reader on the road to virtue and happiness. The author of 
Tirikadukani was a worshipper of Vishnu; the other two works 
were by Jains. The Asdrakkovai is a veritable Tamil stnriti by a 
^iva author based avowedly on Sanskrit originals. It is among 
the latest, if not the last, works of thb type in this period. 

The widespread Hindu religious revival for which many ^va 
ndyandrs and Vaishnava dlvdrs worked together furnished a powerful 
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I stimulus to the growth of a popular devotional literature. It 

I was of great importance alike for its volume and for its influence 

on the life of the people. Groups of devotees headed by some 
prominent reli^ous leader moved from place to place and shrine 
to shrine singing the hymns they composed in the course of these 
^ pilgrimages. The result was the use of simple diction and catchy 

tunes. In this golden age of Tamil Hinduism there must have 
come into existence a much larger volume of literature than has 
been preserved in the canonical editions of hymns made in the 
tenth century by Nambi Airu;}lr Nambi for the ^iva group, and 
Nithamuni for the Vaishnava. For instance, a hymn of ^ana- 
sambandar, which is unknown to the canonical collection, is found 
engraved on stone in the temple at Tiruvi^aiyav^yil in the Tanjore 
district. 

Perhaps the earliest author in the group whose works have 
entered the $aiva canon is Kilraikkai Ammai, ‘the woman of 
Karaikkal *. Tradition makes her the contemporary of PQdam, 
one of the early dhdrs^ and both may be assigned to about 550. 
The Ammai sang the praises of the deity of Tiruv^langadu where 
I she witnessed the dance of ^iva. The two other poems she wrote 

which mark the beginning of Prabandha literature in Tamil—a 
I gfnre which counted in course of time no fewer than ninety-six 

types—are Tim-iraffai-manhmdlai with twenty pairs of stanzas 
each including a kalittufai verse and a venAd and the Adbhutat- 
tiruvandddi of 100 venbd verses. Next comes Aiyadigal Kadavarkdn 
I who is reputed to have handed over the rule of his principality to 

; his son and devoted himself to a religious life. His Kshetrattiru- 

j venAd is an andddi (a poem in which the last word or syllabic of 

one verse recurs at the beginning of the next) and contains a list 
of twenty-one ^iva shrines including Ujjain (Maka|am) which 
were held in esteem in his day. The 307 padigams (hymns) of 
Appar constitute books 4-6 of the ^iva canon. They contain 
many notable anticipations of the ^iva-siddhilnta philosophical 
system; the intensity of devotion that characterizes them is 
excelled only in the Timvdsagam of Manikka-vd^iagar. 51anasam- 
bandar, the most celebrated ^aiva hymnist, heads the canon, and 
384 hymns sung by him constitute its first three sections. It is 
I said that he began singing hymns of his own composition at the 

age of three, and that he met Appar and ^irutton^ar in person, 
but the story of his meeting with the Vaishnava saint Tirumangai 
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seems to be no more than a beautiful legend. Sambandar's hymns 
arc marked by an exceptionally high literary quality^ but towards 
the end of each one the Buddhists and Jains come in for round 
denunciation—evidence of the most active part he took in the 
campaign against the heretical faiths. 

The Tiruntandiram of Tirumiilar is a manual of ^’va mysticism in 
3,000 verses. It constitutes the tenth book in the canon, though 
it does not appear to be mentioned by name by any author before 
^ckkilar. The life of TirumQlar is wrapped in a fantastic legend: 
a siddha from Kail^ the abode of ^iva, migrated to the South 
to meet his friend Agasiya; near Tiruva<^utui:ai he entered the 
dead body of a shepherd out of pity for the herd which had just 
lost him; he led the herd back home in the evening, and then 
abandoned the shepherd’s family; then as a penance he sat under 
a tree for 3,000 years composing the work at the rate of one verse 
per year. In spite of its almost unredeemed obscurity, it is held 
in great veneration by Tamil ^vas. 

SundaramOrtti, the last of the three hymnists of Devdram^ con¬ 
tributed the 100 hymns which make the seventh book of the canon. 
His devotion to God was that of an intimate friend and he was 
known as the * Friend of God * (tambirdn tdlan). Legend credits 
him with having sent the deity as a messenger to his first love when 
she was cross with him for his temporary unfaithfulness. His 
Tiruttondattogai sung at Tiruv§liir in the presence of Adiydrs 
(devotees) is the classic list of Saiva saints, individual and collective, 
of whom sixty-two are named, including the author's father and 
mother; by adding SundaramOrtti himself we get the celebrated 
sixty-three ndyandrst the story of whose lives was told briefly by 
Nambi ApdOr Nambi in the tenth century and, with epic elabora¬ 
tion, by ^kkijar in the twelfth. One of Sundara’s friends, 
CheramOn PerumOl, was the author of other devotional works of 
high literary quality: Tiruvdlur-mummanik-kdvai^ a schematic poem 
of ten groups of three stanzas each in a different metre—an ahaval 
followed by a ve/iAd and a kaliitu^ai! Ponvarinattandddi in a hundred 
verses; and the Tintkkaildya-hdna-uld reputed to be the first poem 
in this genre and to have been promulgated at KailOsa after the 
ndyandr reached the sacred mountain in the company of Sundara¬ 
mOrtti. 

Last but by no means least of the ^aiva saints of this period 
who earned themselves an abiding place in the literature and hearts 
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of the Tamils was M^ikka-vSsagar whose Tiruvdsagam forms the 
eighth book of the canon, to which some would add his Timkkdvai 
also. The transparent sincerity of the passionate outpourings of 
the saint in the Tirurdiagam makes a deep impression on the 
reader’s mind, and the fifty-one hymns, in spite of their many 
strange mythical allusions, strike him as a true record of a vivid 
religious experience which traces the progress of a soul from the 
bondage of passion and ignorance to the liberty of light and love. 
The supreme power of divine grace to liberate the soul is the main 
theme. Some would trace Christian influences in the trend of the 
saint’s thought and feeling; the parallel with some aspects of 
Christian experience is clear enough, but of any direct borrowing 
there is no proof; and on the whole the differences are more 
important than the resemblances. The Tirukkdvai is among the 
earliest of the full-fledged kdvais which treat of love in a schematic 
poem of 400 stanzas, each depicting a particular situation. 
M&ipkka-v^gar’s poem has a double meaning throughout, the 
main theme being the love of the soul for God. Some are inclined 
to doubt the authorship of the poem, which is, however, marked 
by a devotional intensity not unworthy of the author of the 
Tiruvdsagam, though its diction is less popular. The Kdrikkdvai 
of K2ri-nayan^r and the Muttaraiyar-kovai mentioned in the com¬ 
mentary to the Ydpparungalam (tenth century) may be earlier than 
Tlrukkovaif but they are no longer extant; and the Pdndikkovai, also 
perhaps an earlier poem, is available only in numerous citations. 

Side by side with the ^va ndyandrs, the Vaishnava dlvdrs also 
laboured along the same lines for the revival of Hinduism, and 
their devotional songs constitute in their final redaction the * Four 
Thousand Sacred Hymns *— Ndidyira Divyaprabandham. The 
three earliest dlvdrs were Poygai, Pfldam, and P6y, and later literary 
tradition avers that Pudam wras the contemporary of Karaikk^ 
Ammai. These saints arc each represented by one andddi of one 
hundred vertbds, remarkable for their non-sectarian outlook and 
for the purity and gentleness of their devotion. Then came Tiru- 
maji^i. a contemporary of Mahendravarman I, in whose works, 
the Ndnmugantintvandddi and Tiruccandaviruttam, a somewhat 
more controversial tone can be traced than in the writings of the 
first three dlvdrs. He is reputed to have tried both Jainism and 
Buddhism before turning Vaishnava yogi, and this explains the 
state of religion in his day and the tone of his poems. Tirumangai 
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(eighth century) was a much more voluminous wnter and a keen 
controversialist. His poems constitute about a third of the entire 
collection in volume, and ensure him a high place both as poet and 
devotee. In its literary quality and in sentiment his work has 
many resemblances with that of Sambandar. He has many dings 
at Jains and Buddhists, and some even against !^vas. Periyilvir 
and his daughter Ao^l contribute nearly 650 verses to the collec¬ 
tion between them. The daughter claimed that the Lord of 
^rirangam was her lover, and her poems are suffused by her 
passionate longing for companionship with the Lord j she is reputed 
to have been accepted as his bride, and her poems, with her father s 
are placed first in the canon. The cycle of Krishna stories is most 
effectively used to rouse the devotion of the hearer, and to a Hindu 
the repeated allusions to the tales in different settings constitute 
not the least attractive feature of her work. The hymn of Ao<j4l 
which starts with the words vdranam-dyiram (* one thousand ele¬ 
phants ’), telling of her dream-marriage with Vishnu, is sung at all 
Vaishnava Brahmin marriages to this day. Tiruppatt and Topd^r- 
adip-podi may be placed next; the former has only one hymn 
while the latter has two, Tintmdlai and Tiruppafliyelucci, to his 
credit. The last-named presupposes the existence of the order of 
worship in temples as the offering of royal honour, rdjopaedra, to 
the deity; it is a song meant to rouse the god from his sleep at 
break of day. Tirumangai, Toqdar-adip-podi and Kula^khara 
are said to have been contemporaries, but we may well doubt this. 
Kula^khara calls himself king of Kongar, Kfldal and KOli in his 
poems. He was the author of a notable devotional poem in 
Sanskrit, Mukundamdld, besides the 105 Tamil verses forming the 
Perumdf Tirumoli in the Tamil canon of the Vaishnavas. The 
Vellala saint Nammalvar, also called ^alhakdpa, and his Brahmin 
pupil Madhurakavi were the latest of the dlvdrs. Nammilvir’s 
work is held in the highest respect as it is believed to embody the 
deepest philosophical truths taught by the Upa n is h ads. The 1,101 
stanzas comprising the Tiruvdynwli hold the place of honour and 
have been most elaborately commented on by later expositors of 
the Viibhtadvaita system of philosophy. The Tirwvdsiriyam, Tint" 
viruttam and Tiruvandddi arc other works comprising together less 
than 200 stanzas. They relate to the deities of some thirty 
shrines, of which all but six arc found in the P^dya and Chera 
countries. Nammalvir was a yogi, and his Tiruvdymdli is replete 
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with a convincing narration of his mystical experiences. Like the 
other divdrs, he delights in the contemplation of the avatars of 
Vishnu and their achievements, and his handling of themes from 
the lives of Rama and Krishna has found expression in some very 
charming child poetry. Not only as philosopher and mystic, but 
even as a pure literary artist. Nammilvar takes a very high rank. 
Nathamuni. the first of the dedryas of the next epoch, is said to 
have been his pupil and received from him the entire canon of 
4.000 hymns. The other pupU. Madhurakavi, himself an J/vdr, 
wrote only one hymn in praise of his guru. It is quite probable 
that the last two dhdrs lived for many years after 850. the limit of 
our second period. 

In the field of general literature, the three most outstanding 
works are by Jaina and Buddhist authors. The ^ilappadikdram 
is an unsurpassed gem. though its authorship and date are not 
free from besetting doubts. The work is in some ways unique in 
the whole range of Tamil literature, and the vivid portraiture of 
its scenes and its skilful metrical effects arc practically unknown 
to any other work. Its theme is an old popular saga, the story of 
a merchant prince, Kdvalan, who neglects his wife Kanqagi and 
loses his fortune through love of the celebrated hetaera Madhavi 
of Puhar. A quarrel between the lovers sends Kdvalan back to 
his wedded wife, and they both migrate from Puhfir to Madura 
to start a new life with the money to be raised by the sale of 
Kaiiinagi's jewels—particularly her precious anklet (silambu) which 
gives the name to the poem. As the result of the machinations 
of the royal goldsmith, Kdvalan is suspected of being the thief 
who stole the queen’s anklet from the palace and is cut down by 
the king’s officers in the streets of Madura. When Kaijnagi hears 
the news, she rushes to the palace with the second anklet as proof 
of Kdvalan’s innocence. The king realizes his injustice and dies 
of a broken heart. Kannagi wreaks her vengeance on Madura by 
consigning the city to flames, and moves into the Chcra country 
where she is received into heaven with her husband, ^ngufluvan 
enshrines her as the Goddess of Chastity. Despite its supernatural 
elements, the bulk of the story is a moving human talc powerfully 
told, its scenes laid in all three kingdoms of the Tamil land. The 
author is called I|ango Adiga| (‘ Prince asceuc ’) and is reputed to 
be the brother of the Chera monarch ^ngutfuvan; but of such a 
brother the $angara poems have no knowledge. The mystery 
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decpcii^ when we Iciirn fun her that I|aiigo was a contemporary of 
Sattanir, a grain-merchant of Madura, the aiit)^or of ^fanimekataL 
This is a Btiddhist poem, which icUs the life-story, mainly of reli- 
gious Ifilercsl, of Maoimckalai, the daughter of MadhaW by 
K-uvaian. The prologues to the two poems say that each was 
read out to the author of the other. And there is actually among 
the ^angam poets a ^■lttalaic-Cattajtir» who contributes ten poems 
to four of the eight anihoJogics* though there is no trace of any 
leaning to Buddhism on his pan. In its present form the 
mekaliii contains a long exposition of fallacies in logic which is 
obviously based on the NyQyopriiVfiii of Dihnaga^ a work of the 
fifth century A.P. And the literary form of the two epi^ is so 
different from an>ihing known in the real age of Sangam iiicrature 
that it would not be wrong to postulate an inteni'al of several 
centuries between that age and that of the Silappadikdram and 
Ma^imekalat. 

The Perwtgachi (Sanskrit, Brlhat^kalhd) of Kongu-^Velir is 
another great poem by a Jaina author^ of which only parts arc 
available. It tells of the adventures of Narav^adattan, the son of 
the celebrated Udayana of Kauiambi and is apparently based on a 
Sanskrit original which was a rendering of Gu^adhya's famous 
poem in the Paifidci dialect. The Western Ganga king Durvinita 
is said to have composed a Sanskrit version of that work at the 
end of the sixth century. As a narrative poem the Pemngadai has 
exceptional merits and is deservedly popular. Vafaiyapatf and 
KtindaJakesi arc the names of two other Jaina Kayjas in Tamil 
which have been lost but were once counted among the live great 
Kavyas. The commentary on the a Jaina 

grammar of the nest period, cites many works on grammar by 
Jaina authors which must have been composed at this time; so 
also the commeniary on the P^rnsdliyam^ a Buddhist gramntalical 
work of the eleventh century, cites verses from many Buddhist 
Kavyas of this period no longer accessible to us. 

The commentary on the /yaiyandr Ahappam^ traditionally 
ascribed to Nakkirar must have been composed late in this perit^. 
It is worthy of note as the carUesi of the great prose commentaries 
which occupy so conspicuous a place in the development of Tamil 
prose. The style of the commentaries is by no means easy or 
popular, and is often maned by the authors’ desire to show off 
their learning and by their straining after alliteration; the 
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earliest conuncniary exhibits in full all the demerits of this class 
of writing. 

The Muttolldyiram must have been a work of 900 made 

up of 300 verses in praise of each of the three monarchs of the 
Tamil country. It is now kno^^m only from about 100 verses, 
which arc often very good poetry, cited by different writers, but 
its authorship cannot be traced. The Taga^ur- Ydttirai is another 
lost work of the age, which is likewise only known from stray 
citations. Its theme was the war between the Chera monarch and 
Adigaiman of Tagaddr which took place relatively late in the 
^gam Age. 

Finally, mention must be made of two works of the time of 
Pallava Nandivarman III. The anonymous Nandikkalambokam, 
that has come down with many interpolations, is a quasi-historical 
poem of about eighty stanzas dealing, in various metres, with 
events of the reign of the last great Pallava monarch. The Bhdratam 
of PerundCvanar of which only a small part has survived raises 
questions which cannot now be satisfactorily answered. The 
extant portions include the whole of the Udyoga and Bhishma 
parvaSf and part of the Dropa parva, —to the battle on the thirteenth 
day. The work consists of ve^ds interspersed with connecting 
prose passages, and thus attains the form of a CampO. But it has 
been doubted if the poetry and prose are from the same pen, and 
the problem is complicated by the fact that the Bhdratam was 
rendered into Tamil by a Penmdevanar in the ^ngam Age. The 
present work, poetry and prose taken together, is a straightforward 
and simple narrative of the main story not devoid of eloquence 
and charm. It may well be that the entire work was written by 
a single author in the ninth century, his poetry conforming to a 
long>established tradition regarding its diction, while his prose was 
modelled on the style of the learned commentaries, the only prose 
then known. 

The age of the imperial Cholas (850-1200) was the golden age 
of Tamil culture, and it was naturally marked by the widespread 
practice and patronage of literature. The Prabandha form became 
dominant and the systematic treatment of ^iva-siddhanta in 
philosophical treatises began. Great $iva temples were built anew 
and celebrated in hymns on the model of those of the previous 
period by new authors (among whom was a prince), and the 
hagiology of ^vism was standardized in a great Purina by 
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&kkiiar. A quantum of Vaishnava devotional literature and com¬ 
mentaries on the canon also came into existence. Jaina and 
Buddhist authors continued to flourish though not in such numbers 
as in the earlier age. Many works mentioned in the numerous 
inscriptions of the period have been lost beyond recovery. 

In general literature, the Jivakacintdmani of the Jaina ascetic and 
poet Tiruttakkadevar was composed early in the tenth century. 
It follows late ninth-century Sanskrit originals and tells the life 
story of Jivaka, an ideal hero, equally distinguished in the arts of 
war and peace, the perfect saint no less than the charming lover. 
After a stormy youth marked by many adventures Jivaka finds 
himself, in the prime of life, the monarch of a splendid kingdom. 
For some years thereafter he leads a life of pleasure in the company 
of his eight queens; in fact the poem has another name, Mana~nul, 
* The Book of Marriages ’, on account of each of Jivaka’s early 
adventures culminating in a happy marriage. Jivaka is shaken 
from his complacency by an incident, trivial in itself, but full of 
deep significance to him. He sees in a moment’s flash the hollow¬ 
ness of human life and the wisdom of seeking release from its 
bonds. He installs his son on the throne and seeks the peace of 
the forest, and attains salvation in the end. In its present form 
the work contains 3,154 stanzas, of which it is thought that only 
2,700 were composed by the original author, two contributed by 
his guru, with whose permission he wrote the poem, and the rest 
by a later writer. The annotator has marked out the guru's two 
verses, but there is no means of identifying the work of the third 
writer. The art of Tiruttakkadevar is marked by all the qualities 
of great poetry and even, as is well known, furnished the model 
for the genius of Kamban. The poem is said to have been the 
author’s answer to a challenge that while Jaina writers were 
admittedly distinguished in the field of religious literature, they 
could make no contribution to the literature of love. Tiruttakka- 
dSvar was allowed to take up the challenge and write this long 
erotic poem after he had satisfied his guru that he had the literary 
capacity for the task and that he would not lose hb spiritual balance 
by writing it. He is thought to have been a Chola prince by birth. 
Another Jaina writer of the time was Tdlimoli (* a man of unsur¬ 
passed eloquence *) whose $u(dffuj^i handles a Jaina pur3nic theme 
in very mellifluous verse and b counted among the five minor 
Kdvyas of Tamil literature. 
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Kalla^anir, the author of Kalld^am, must be distinguished from 
his namesake of the ^angam Age. He can perhaps be identified 
with the author who figures in the eleventh book of the ^va 
canon. Kalladam is a place-name and possibly the writer was 
bom there. He is said to have chosen one hundred verses from 
the Tirukkdvai as the basis of his work which deals with the sixty- 
four sacred sports of ^iva. The style of the work is very stilted 
as a result of the author's attempt to revive the poetic forms and 
diction of the ^angam Age. The whole poem of 100 pieces, each 
purporting to depict a particular mood of love (ahalturai)^ is a 
curious instance of extreme pedantry. The Kalingattupparani of 
the poet-laureate of the Chola court, Jayangondar, dates from the 
end of the reign of Kulottunga I and is the earliest and best of the 
Paranis now accessible. It is a splendid little masterpiece which 
keeps clear the line between history and fictitious convention; its 
choice diction and the sustained harmony between the metres 
employed and the incidents portrayed arc unique. The Parapi is 
the war poem par excellence and depicts not only the pomp and 
circumstance of war, but all the gruesome details of the field. 
The Kalinga war of Kulottunga, the theme of this poem, was 
celebrated in several other works, none of which could survive 
in the face of Jayangondir’s poem. Another poet-laureate of the 
Chola court was KQttan or Oitakkuttan who graced the reigns of 
three successors of Kulottiinga (viz. Vikrama Chola, Kulottunga II 
and Rajaraja II) and sang eloquent Ulas of each of them. Bom 
of a poor ^ngundar (weaver) family in Malari, a village in the 
Chola country, KQttan sought service under ^ankaran, the chief¬ 
tain of Puduvai and father of ^daiyan, the patron of the more 
celebrated Kamban. Kuttan had other patrons like GangSya, 
whom he praised in a Ndldyirakkdvai^ and a certain Soman of 
Tribhuvani. When his fame rose he was invited to the imperial 
court and entertained there as Kaviccakravarti (‘ Emperor of 
Poets’) by the three successive monarchs named. Besides the 
three Ulas, he composed a Parapi, no longer extant, on the Kalinga 
war of Vikrama Chola, and a pillaittamil (a poem describing the 
hero’s childhood) on Kulottunga II. The last is easily the best 
of the poet’s compositions on account of its copious diction, the 
rich melody and fine imagery of its verse. The same poet’s Takka- 
ydgapparani, obviously an imitation of Kalingattupparani, in its 
metres and style, handles the legendary theme of Daksha’s sacrifice 
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with considerable force and power, but must take a rank well 
below its model. Other poems attributed to him are Sarasvatiyan- 
ddJi in praise of the Goddess of Learning by whose grace he became 
a poet, reputed to be his first composition, and Arumbaittoflayiramt 
besides Iffiyelupadu and Eluppelupadu, poems of no merit about 
the composition of which popular imagination has trumped up 
wild legends which reflect no credit on their inventors or the poet. 
The village of KuttanOr on the banks of the Arisil river (Tanjore 
district) keeps the poet’s memory alive, and has a Sarasvati temple 
with a record of the twelfth century mentioning the installation of 
the image of the goddess by Kavipperumil alias Oviida-KOitar, 
the grandson of OftakkQttan. 

A greater poet than Kuttan was Kamban, the celebrated author 
of the Tamil Rdtndyaruim or Rdmdvatdrant, who flourished in the 
reign of Kulottunga III. This poem is the greatest epic in Tamil 
literature, and though the author states that he follows in the wake 
of Vilmiki, still his work is no translation or even adaptation of 
the Sanskrit original. Like the other great poets who have 
enriched the literatures .of the different languages of India by their 
works on the Rama saga, Kamban imports into his narration the 
colour of his own time and place. Thus his description of Kosala 
is an idealized account of the features of the Chola country, and 
he compares the brightness of moonlight to the fame of his patron, 
^d^iyan of Vcpijai-nallflr. Rama himself was as much master of 
the Tamil idiom as of Sanskrit. Sometimes Kamban yields to the 
somewhat rigid canons of Tamil poetics as when he enters on an 
elaborate analysis of the emotions of Rama and Sita after a chance 
meeting which takes place immediately after Rama’s entry into 
Mithili. Elsewhere, as in the description of Sita’s behaviour on 
receiving Rama’s ring from Hanuman, Kamban elaborates a brief 
hint thrown out by Valmiki who says that she rejoiced as if she 
had rejoined her husband. He compresses Valmiki’s account at 
other points, as in Daiaratha’s asvameJha. Few authentic details 
of the poet’s life are forthcoming- He is believed to have belonged 
to the Uvaccar caste, priests in the temples of Kali and similar 
deities, and stray verses attributed to him seek to bring him into 
some relation with all the great monarchs of South India including 
the Pandya and Kiikatiya rulers. Kamban’s poem carried the 
story of Rama up to his return to Ayodhyfl and his coronation as 
king; the Uttarakdrujbm being the work of another hand. The 
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Rdmdratdram attained great popularity, and there was a family of 
hereditary expounders of the Kan^xirdmdyana in Hassan in Mysore 
State at the end of the fourteenth century. Two mediocre poems 
Eretupadu and ^{akoparandddi are attributed to Kamban; the 
former is in praise of agriculture, and the praise of i^iakdpa 
(Nanunllv5r) is said to have been composed to please the god of 
Srirangam whose approval was sought by the poet for the Rand- 
yana and who ordered him to praise his beloved devotee in a 
centum of verses. One of the best known works of secular litera¬ 
ture belonging to the late Chola period is the Kuldttungankdvai, 
on Kumlra Kulottunga, afterwards Kulottunga III. Little is 
known of the author, and the poem has no conspicuous merit 
except that it has a great Chola monarch for its hero and contains 
passing allusions to some of his achievements in war. 

The impulse to produce devotional reli^ous literature which 
was so active in the last period (500-850) continued with some 
force far into this (850-1200), and the extant arrangement of the 
^iva canon into eleven books was the work of Nambi Aiid^ 
Nambi who lived at the close of the tenth and the beginning of 
the eleventh century. His part in the collection and editing of 
the canon became the subject of UmapatiiivScirya’s poem Tint- 
mu[ai-kan(jUi‘purdnam (fourteenth century). Nambi's own works 
include six Prabandhas on fianasambandar and one on Appar, 
besides Tiruttondar-tiruvandddi which gives brief accounts of the 
lives of the sixty-three saints and is based on Sundaramurtti’s 
Tinator^ttogai. All these and the poems he wrote in praise of 
Vinjlyaka and Chidambaram, find a place in the eleventh book of 
the canon. The same book includes five compositions of PaUi- 
nattu-pi|)aiyfir in which this senior contemporary of Nambi cele¬ 
brates the ^va shrines of Chidambaram, Kalumalam (Shiyali), 
TiruvidaimarudQr, K^nchipuram and Oniyfir- Earlier than Nambi 
but not far removed from him were the authors represented in the 
ninth book of the canon, Tiruvisaippd. There arc nine of them 
including Gandaraditya, the son of Parantaka I, and a KaruvQr 
Devan who has hymns on the three famous Chola temples newly 
erected in his day—the Aditye^vara at Ka)andai, the Rajarajesvara 
at Tanjore and the Gangaikonda-idleivara at Gangaikonda- 
iolapuram. 

The Tirultondar-purdmim or Periya Purdnam of ^kkilar com¬ 
posed in the reign of Kulottunga II (1133-50) is a landmark in 
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the history ot T&mU ^ivism. Umapati-iivucarya has celebrated 
the event in a short Purai^a called Sikkildr-ndyandr-purdnam, A 
Ve|)ala by caste, ^ekldjur was baiti at KunrattQr very near Madras^ 
and having entered the service of the ChoJa monarch, he rose to a 
high position and earned the title Uttamasdla Pailavarayan. He 
built a ^iva temple closely modelled on that at Timnageivaram 
(near K.umbakonam)„ a shrine to which he was greatly devoted- 
The story goes that the king's study of Jivakacifttmm^t ofTended 
^kkilar^s deeply religious nature and that he exhorted the king 
to abandon the pursuit of impious erotic literature and turn instead 
to the lives of the ^va saints celebrated by Sundaramurtti and 
Nambi Aijd^r Nantbi. The king thereupon commanded ^kldjar 
to expound these lives, and being greatly attracted by the theme, 
he wanted to write them out in extenso in a great poem 

and gave him much wealth to enable him to do so- ^kkiiar 
then went over to Chidambaram, and with Jus mind filJed with 
divine grace^there was a voice commanding him to begin his 
work with the words Utageldm —he began to compose the Purana 
in the beautiful thousand-pLUared within the precincts of 

the temple. On its completion, the Chola monarch himself cs^ms 
to Chidambaram and, in accordance with another divine command, 
he listened attentively to Sekkiiar'^s exposition of the work from 
day to day for a whole year. It was bailed universally a$ a veritable 
fifth Veda in Tamil and Immediately took its place as the twelfth 
and last book in the Saiva canon. U has influenced profoundly 
the lives of all the ^ivas of the Tamil country and of those in 
Andhra and Karnataka through translations and adaptations. It 
is one of the masterpieces of Tamil literature, and worthily 
coEumemorates the great age of the Imperial Cholas and their 
sustained devotion to Saivism, 

Vaishnava religious Literature during this period was mostly 
composed in Sanskrit. It is possible that the last two dlvgrs lived 
far into this period, but the dedryas who succeeded them. Nut ha- 
muni, the redactor of the 4,000 hymns, his grandson A|avandar 
or Yamunucirya and the great Ramanuja himself wrote almost 
all their works in Sanskrit, a rather strange transformation for a 
movement which began with a more popular appeal than Saivism- 
Even the commentatom on the early Tamil hymns like Pij|an, the 
author of the shortest extant commentary on Twtrrdyvjw//, Nanjiyar, 
Nambiifai, Periyaviccan and VadnlckutUruvidippiijai, all authors 
24 
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of more elabonne commeniaricts* developed a quaint styltt 
pravdia {lit. ciystaJ and coral)* Loaded with Sanskrit words not 
easily understood outside the narrow kamed circk. The centum 
of verses in praise of Raminuja* the Rdmdnuja’nu^iHfidddi, by his 
disciple Tinivarangattu Amudanar is a conspicuous exception; it is 
a poem In simple devotional style held in great esteem to this day 
and often repeated as a daily prayer; the central idea of the poem 
is that there is no way to salvation without the grace of the guru. 

Jivasaftibodanai of Devendra-munivar is a Jaina work expound¬ 
ing in detail twelve modes of meditation in the form of an address 
to the soul. The work is replete with mythical stories and 
anecdotes, and its metres resemble those employed in contemporary 
Tamil inscripdonsr. 

In the field of Tamil grammar, the Ydpparungaiam and 
Ydpp£^ui\gcilakkdTigQU two authoritative works on prosody, were 
composed by Amitasagara* a Jaina ascetic of the close of the tenth 
century. Both the works have lucid commentaries, that on the 
Kdrigai being by a certain Gunasagaiu, also a Jaina ascetic and 
most probably a pupD of Amiiasagarm The Ydpparungahm is 
unique in its range and offers an exhaustive treatment of the metres 
in Tamil, and the Korigai (Skt. KSrikd) is its abridgement. Amita- 
sagara quotes the ^uldmam and is himself quoted by Buddhamitra, 
the Buddhist author of Vtrasdiiycmi, Both Amitasigara and 
Buddhamitra were patronized by the contemporary Chola monarchs 
and granted liberal assignments of territory. The latter mentions 
king Vlrarajcndra as a great Tamil scholar. His work written in 
kalittu^ai metre attempts a synthesis between the Tamil and 
Sanskrit systems of grammar* and comprises all the five sections 
of a complete treatise— xandhi (eiwrrw), sof, porul, ydppti and 
aUmkdra (opr)'^ ^^he work is full of interest for a student of the 
history of grammatical theory tn Tamil; it has a cornmentary by 
Perundevaniir, a pupil of the author. The treats 

mainly of figutcs of s|>eech and, as its name implies, it is modelled 
on the famous Kdvyddarsa of Dandin, U is composed in sutm 
(aphoristic) style and, like its model, it treats of the nature of poetry 
and Ravya, and of figures of speech under two generic heads— 
arthdlankdra {pcruht^i) and sabddhnkdra Each sutra is 

followed by an explanation and illustration, all believed to be by 
the author, and some of the illustrative stanzas are in praise of 
Anapiya Chola (Kulottunga II). The name of the author and the 
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iJetails of the Life are lost. The Nefitiriddani of Gu^^avlraparidita iS 
a short treatise of less than 100 verses m the venbd metre treating 
■of the oJTthographs and parts of speech (elurtu and io!) of the Tamil 
language. The author, a Jain of the time of Kulottunga HI, named 
■his work after NeminStha, the fFrihankiira of South Mylapore* 
Another work of the same writer on prosody was yaccw^ndi-mdlal 
<* the Garland of Vaccapandi *), named after the au thorns gwru; 
it is also known as Ve^ibdppdf(iyal. The NannQl (‘The Good 
Book T w^as the work of Pavapandi, another Jaina grammarian 
patronized by a Gangn feudatory of Kulottnnga ITF, It treats only 
of elutiu and io/, and it is not known whether the author stopped 
there or the rest of the work has hcen lost. By its simplicity and 
terseness, it has practically displaced aU other books as the begin- 
aieris handbook of Tamil grammar. The Parapporuf^ve^dmdini 
■of Aiyannridan^r, yet another Jaina writer, defines the conven¬ 
tions governing the m/nir {situations) of pvram and illustrates each 
rttiai by a in some respects it differs from the Talkdppiyam^ 

and is said to be based on an early work called Panuinipa^lam. 

In lexicography the large {lexicon) called Pingalsm after 

Jts author belongs to this period. Its topical divisions are different 
tfrom those of Divdkaram^ the earliest extant lexicon composed by 
Divlkara under (he patronage of a ^ndan of Ambar sometime in 
the eighth century a.d. Little is known of the author Pingahmi 
be is mentioned in the Natimii and seems to have been a ^aiva. 

The philosophical literature of ^va-siddhlnta had its beginnings 
late in this period in two works, Tiruvmdiydf by TiniviyalQr- 
uyyavanda-devar and Timkkafir^ppat^iyar by Tirukkadaviir- 
uyyavanda-devar; the latter is said to have been the pupil of the 
iformer and. these two works composed in U4S and 1178 are the 
only ones among the fourteen works comprising the Siddhinta- 
slstra that precede ^iva-f^ana-Bodam of Meykapd^^ the celebrated 
mamial of ^vism. 

The fourth and last great period of Tamil literature that will 
engage our attention extended from 1200 to 1650 and was marked 
by a large output of philosophical works, commentaries, Puripas 
.and PrabandhaSn MtfCh of this literature is derivative and second- 
jate, and one gels the impression that the age of creative achieve¬ 
ment has given place to imitation and criticism. A somewhat arid 
scholasticism found much encouragement in the numerous rnathis 
that begin to play a prominent part in the educational system of 
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the country. The numerous authors of the period belonged mostly 
to the ^va or Vaishnava sects, though some Jaina writers con¬ 
tinued to write also. Though the emperors of Vijayanagar and 
most of their feudatories even as far south as Madura were Telugus 
with a decided preference for Sanskrit and Telugu, there is no 
reason to think that there was any setback in Tamil literary work, 
and the Pandyas, confined to the extreme south from the fifteenth 
century, bestowed particular attention to the cultivation of Tamil. 

Early in this period, in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
came Meykandir who formulated the tenets of $aiva-siddhanta in 
his $iva-ftdna-Bddam, a short treatise of a dozen SQlras, perhaps 
translated from a Sanskrit original. The author has added 
vdrttikas which explain and illustrate the argument of each of the 
SQtras. The scheme of the work is simple: the first three Sfltras 
affirm the existence of the three entities—God (pa/i). Bondage 
(pdia), and Soul (paiu); the three next define and explain their 
nature and interrelation; the next triad deals with the means of 
release, and the last vrith its nature. ‘ The Veda,* it has been said. 
‘ is the cow; its milk is the true dgama; the Tamil sung by the four 
in Devdram and Tiruvdsagam is the ghee extracted from it; and the 
virtue of the Tamil work of Meykaijd&r of the celebrated (dty of> 
Venpai is the fine taste of the ghee.* After the Bodam, the next 
work of importance on ^iva doctrine is the ^iva-f9dna-^itiiydr of 
Arunandi, reputed to have been first the guru of Meykapdllr’s 
father and then the disciple of Meykapdar himself. Written alto¬ 
gether in verse, this work is a statement of the true doctrine 
(supakkam) in viruttam verses, following the order of the Sutras 
in the BdJam; this statement is preceded by a critical discussion 
of rival systems {para-pakkam) of which no fewer than fourteen, 
including four schools of Buddhism and two of Jainism, are passed 
under review. This is the great classic of Tamil Saiva doctrine; 
often commented on. it has been the most widely read manual on 
the subject. The Irupdv-irupahdu by the same writer owes its name 
to the alternate use of two metres in its twenty verses in the form 
of a dialogue between teacher and pupil. The name of the author’s 
guru, Meykandir, occurs in each of these twenty verses. The 
Unntai’Vilakkam (‘ Explanation of the Truth *) of ManavSiagan- 
gadandar of Tiruvadi (South Arcot) is the simplest of the manuals 
on the doctrine, true to the essence of the Agamas. UmSpati- 
siv^cirya (end of the thirteenth and early fourteenth century) was 
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the author of the remaining eight works which complete the tale 
of the fourteen ^va-siddh4nta-i3stras.* One of them, Sankarpa- 
nirdkaranam, is dated 1313. Like the para-pakkam of the ^ittiydr, 
it is a critique of other creeds; but, unlike the earlier work, it is 
much exercised Mvith the minute differences within the fold of 
^ivism. Both these works were commented on in the sixteenth 
century by ^SnaprakH^r of Tiruvorjiyilr who also composed a 
Puiiina on his birthplace (c. 1580). 

At the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
century came Svarup^nanda D^ikar and his pupil TattuvarSyar, 
authors of two celebrated anthologies bearing on the philosophy of 
Advaita. The ^ivaprakdsap-perumliralfu comprising 2,824 verses is 
the work of the teacher; that of the pupil, called Kurundiraffu, 
<short anthology), includes almost exactly half as many verses as 
the bigger work. The two anthologies together conserve much 
of the religious and philosophical literature of the silver age of 
^ivism in the Tamil country that would otherwise have been lost. 
Tattuvar3yar was an ascetic, like his guru, and author of many 
devotional poems and songs, some of which were remarkable for 
the simplicity of their diction and their wide appeal to the common 
man; the songs in particular were of the nature of ditties and 
created many new models that were extensively followed by sub¬ 
sequent composers. Among the poems may be named Pd<jiutu[ai, 
^dnavinodan Kalambakam^ Mohavadaip-parani and Ahhavadaip- 
parani Even wider in its appeal was the Tiruppugal of Arunagiri- 
n3tha, over 1,360 songs in various metres handled with the utmost 
skill and characterized by a unique lilt. The diction is highly 
Sanskritized and the imagery vivid; the author’s wide knowledge 
of the sacred lore of Hinduism is evident in every song. His 
mention of Praudhadeva R3ya places him in the fifteenth century. 
His life has become the subject of many legends, but the references 
in the songs show that for a time he led the life of a libertine which 
he afterwards regretted. He accepted Muruga or KSrttikeya as 
the supreme deity, and in philosophy he followed the Saiva- 
siddhanta system. He seems to have visited all the shrines of 
Muruga and been particularly attached to Palani which figures 
largely in the Tiruppugal. A number of shorter devotional poems, 
all in praise of Muruga also are attributed to him. A certain 

* Some Mss. include Tugafofulufdam of §irrainbalan2d*8^1 ®f Shiyali 
< fourteenth century) in the place of Uamainerivilakkam ascribed to Umipati. 
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^tvaprakiiar of Madura (1489) wrote valuable commentaries on 
Irupdv-irufHihdu of Aruoandi and ^ivaprakdiam of Um^pati. 
Harid^Ua was a Vaishnava poet who adorned the court of the 
celebrated Krishnadeva Riya of Vijayanagar, and wrote the 
Irusamaya-vifakkam, an exposition of the two systems, viz. ^aivism 
and Vaishnavism, with a bias towards the latter. The ^ivadaru- 
mottaram (1553) of MafaiA&nasambandar, who lived in a mafha 
in Chidambaram, contains over 1,200 verses in twelve sections 
based on the Agamas and dealing with cosmology, with the temple 
and its constitution, and with theology. The same author wrote 
also the ^iva-samaya-neri (* the path of the ^va creed *), 727 
small stanzas {kucal venbds) on the daily religious observances 
of ^vas. About the same time (1564) ^ivSgrayogi alias $ivak- 
kolundu Desikar composed an authoritative commentary on the 
whole of the Sittiydr^ besides other works on ritualism, asceticism 
and other religious subjects. Another famous writer who flourished 
at the same time was Kamalai ^llnaprak^r, the author of many 
manuals of ^va worship, besides the Pur^o^ on TirumaluvUiji, 
and a kdvai on Tiruvaop^malai. M^il&maj^i Sambandar's 
Purana on Uttarakd^amangai is very important for the life-story 
of Mapikka-va^gar. Niramba Alagiya D^iikar wrote Situ-pwdmm 
which is popular among scholars as it uses all the rare words listed 
in the lexicons and is considered helpful in enriching the vocabulary 
of aspiring writers. He wrote also Pur^pas on Tirupparangiri and 
Tiruvaiyafu* and a commentary on the Sittiydr^ differing in some 
ways from his elder contemporary ^iv^grayogi. He had many 
pupils who composed several minor Pur^pas and religious works 
including the well-known Tiruvdlur-purdrutm (1592). Turaiai 
Ambalavapa-Deiikar (c. 1605) was the author of many religious 
works like the $ittdnta-sikdmar^i, Niifai-vilakkam and Sanrndrga- 
iittiydTf besides the Puppifiai-affava^i^ an easy prose exposition of 
^aiva philosophy said to have been composed for the edification of 
a loyal attendant. 

A certain Tufaiyflr ^ivaprak^-svSmi was a contemporary of 
Lingama N§yaka of Vellore (early seventeenth century). He is 
said to have embraced Vira-saivism to win the NSyaka's favour 
and induce him to restore worship in the shrine of Naiarilja at 
Chidambaram, interrupted by the intolerance of the Vaishnava 
officials of Vijayanagar. Among his works Advaita~ve^d expounds 
the !§aiva philosophy in 218 vxrses based on the Agamas^ 
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particularly the Vatula, while others like Gana-hhdshita-ratnamdiai 
and &itakatrayam deal with the theology and philosophy of Vira- 
iaivism. Of more than ordinary interest is the work of Madai 
Tiruvenga<^anathar, an officer of the NSyak of Madura at Kayattir 
in the Tinnevelly district about 1633. He undertook the exposition 
of Advaita Ved^ta in a long Tamil poem and sought to excel 
Krishna MUra who expounded the same system in the popular 
Sanskrit drama PrabodhchCandrodaya. The Tamil work also 
bears the name of its model and has an alternative name MeynBdna- 
vifakkant (exposition of true knowledge), 48 cantos comprising 
2,019 verses. Being a high official, Tiruvenga<^a patronized many 
poets. One of the latest works of $aiva philosophy was f^dnd- 
bharana-vilakkam, a commentary on ^iva-f^dna-^ittiydr by VelJi- 
yambala Tambiran (c. 1650), a disciple of the famous Kumara- 
guruparar. It b an extensive Bhishya replete with citations from 
Agamas of which the author also translated some into Tamil. 

The philosophical and religious literature of Vaishnavism during 
this period as in the last comprises mostly Sanskrit works. There 
was very little writing in Tamil other than commentaries and sub¬ 
commentaries on the canonical hymns and a class of esoteric 
theological works called Rahasyas (secrets), of which it is not easy 
to gather an authentic account. The commentaries adopted the 
manipravdla style. Pi|}ai Ldk^c^rya, author of eighteen Rahasya 
works, and his pupil and younger brother Alagiya Mattavila- 
perumal Niyanir, author of more Rahasyas and commentaries on 
parts of the (^on, came very early in the period and belonged to 
the first decades of the thirteenth century. Vedanta D^ika, an 
eminent divine and prolific writer in Sanskrit, was also the author 
of a number of Tamil works like Mummanik-kdvai, Navaratna- 
mdlai, Arthapaheakam^ and A^oikkalappattu. His son and pupil 
Nayinar Aciriyir wrote a poem in praise of his father and guru 
in twenty verses known as Piflaiyandddi^ and other works of 
theology and polemics; both father and son were keen contro¬ 
versialists and travelled incessantly to hold religious disputations. 
Tiruvaymoli Pifiai (1307) wrote commentaries on the hymns of 
Periyilvir and on ^ri-vacanabhushami, one of Pi||ai Ldkadlrya’s 
eighteen Rahasyas; Manavala Mahamuni (1370), pupil of Tiruvay- 
moli Piliai, wrote commentaries on many canonical works and on 
the Rdmdnuja^nurrandddii he is held in the highest esteem by one 
section of the Vaishnavas, the Tengalais (southern branch). 
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A considerable part of the religious and philosophical literature 
of the age took the form of Purapas, some of which have been 
named already. Other prominent works in the same class may 
now be noticed. The Koyirpurdnam of Umfipati-^ivacdrya is 
among the earliest of the SthalapurSnas and narrates the legends 
of the celebrated ^aiva shrine in Chidambaram; it follows the 
Kavya style and ranks fairly high as literature. There is also a 
Cidatnbara-purdMm (1508) by Purina Tirumalainithan, who also 
wrote the Cokkandthar~uld in praise of the deity of Madura. More 
popular in its diction and content is the Ariccandira-purdnam (1524) 
of Nallur Virakaviriyar which sets forth the trials which Harii- 
candra had to endure on account of his devotion to truth. The 
work comprises twelve sections and 1,225 easy-flowing verses; the 
poet is said to have been a goldsmith of Nallur in Ramnad district. 
We may next mention three large works on the sixty-four sacred 
sports of ^iva at Madura. The Sundarapdt^yam of Anadiri was 
composed at the request of Tiruvirundin, a general of Virappa 
Niyaka (1572-95) of Madura; the poem is a translation and bears 
the name of its Sanskrit original; only a fragment of over 2,000 
verses has survived. Two other poems, both called Tiruvifaiyddal, 
also handle the same theme with many variations; the shorter one 
was by PerumbarrappuliyOr-nambi who has been assigned on 
rather slender grounds to the thirteenth century, but might have 
lived much later; the larger version (purporting to give the names 
of the Pandya kings in whose reigns each of the sports took place) 
was by Parafljdti of Vddarapyam, perhaps written at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. The Kandapurdnam of Kacciyappa 
^ivftcarya (1625) closely follows Kamban*s poetry as a model and 
is based on a section of the Sanskrit Skandapurdjw. The last 
section of this book was completed by a pupil of the author, 
fianavarbdaya Panduram. The work comprises over 13,000 verses 
including 2,600 at the end by the pupil. Among minor Sthala- 
purSnas composed towards the close of our period may be 
mentioned: Vriddhdcahpurd^m of fldnak-kOttar, a pupil of 
TuraiyOr ^ivaprak§sa; TiruvdAJiya-purdruim of Kaiandaikkumaran 
(1616); the Purfinas on Kumbakonam, Vediiraoyam and Tinik- 
kinapper by AghOra Munivar, who had for his pupil the celebrated 
grammarian Vaidyan^tha De^ikar; and the Palanit-tala-purdruim 
(1628) of Balasubramanya Kavirdyar, a native of Palani. There 
are two versions of the Bhdgavatam in Tamil, by ^vvaiccQduvar 
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of VgmbarrOr in the Madura district and by Varadaraja 
Aiyangar of Nellinagar (1543); the former is the earlier and 
better work. 

In secular literature, the TaHjai-rdrum-kdvai of Poyyamoli of 
Vaflji comes first. The Vaoan of Tafljai, the hero of the poem, 
is described as * the eye of the Pindya who conquered the malai- 
nd4u* This must be a reference to Majavarman Kulaiekhara I 
(1260-1308) especially as the kovai illustrates systematically the 
rules of the Nambi Ahapporuf, a work on grammar composed and 
published by Nirkavirajanambi under Kulaiekhara. Taftjai, the 
residence of the Bana hero of the Ardvoi, is modem TaftjakkOr near 
Madura. The Nafavenbd of Pugalendi is an easy and moving 
narration of the tragic story of Nala and Damayanti; nothing 
authentic is known of the author except that he was patronized by 
a chieftain named Chandran Suvarkki. ruler of MufiOr in Majluva- 
nad; he certainly came after Kamban and the popular stories that 
connect him with OtptkkOttan and Auvaiyir deserve no credence. 
The Bhdratam of VilliputtQrar (c. 1400) is a poem of great merit 
which tells the entire story of the Great Bharata War in 4,350 
well-turned verses. The narrative style of the author and his rich 
diction marked by a profuse admixture of Sanskrit words and 
-expressions make the poem very attractive reading. The author 
was patronized by a certain Varapati Atkopd^n of the Kongar 
family. Contemporary with Villiputtflrar were the two brothers, one 
lame and the other blind, known as Iratfaippulavar (twin poets), 
authors of Ekdmra-nddar~uld and two kalambakams; in the Ull 
which celebrates the ^va shrine of Kinchi they refer to Malli- 
n&than RijanSrilyana ^ambuvarSyan (1350), the last of the ^ngdni 
chieftains of North Arcot and Chingleput districts. 

An UU on another famous ^iva shrine, that of Tiruvanaikkfi 
-on the island of ^rirangam, was the work of Kdlamegham, the 
accredited author of many witty verses besides; he was supported 
by S^Lluva Timmalairaja, the son of Goppaya, and ruler of the 
Chola country under Vijayanagar in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, ^va Ellappa Ndvalar, a veUdla poet of the Tanjore 
district, flourished in the sixteenth century (c. 1542-80), and wrote 
an excellent kdvai on Tiruvarfir (496 verses), besides Anmaiandddi 
and Arundcalapurdnam^ both on the shrine of Tiruvannilmalai. 
and TiruviriUjaipurdnam; he also wrote a commentary on the 
Tamil Soundaryalahari^ a translation by Virai Kavirijapanditar. 
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About the same time the Pandyan king Ativirarama of Tenkisr 
(c. 1564) achieved literary distinction by his Nai^adam with its- 
twelve padalams and 1,172 verses written in high style and full 
of conceits not always pleasing to a modem reader, but held in 
high esteem by pandits; it contains many echoes of phrases and 
sentiments from older classics like the Jhakacintdniani and the- 
Rdmdyanam of Kamban. Easier in their style arc the same royal 
poet's translations from Sanskrit originals—the Kdiikaru^m and> 
Kurmapurdnam; and the small book on morals known as Vec[i~^ 
yi[kai or Napindogai is simple enough to be followed by children, 
for whom it is meant. A contemporary of this royal author was 
^rai Kavirdjapillai who wrote Tirukkafatti-nddar-kaflalaikkalit- 
turai-nidlai on the deity of K&lahasti at the request of the king; 
other works of KavirajapiUai were Tirukkafatti-nddar-uld^ Tiruv- 
atfndmaliydr-vatpyam^ ^eyiir-Murugan-nJd and Rattinagiri-uld. AIL 
the poems are marked by elegant diction and deep religious feeling. 
Varatungarama Pandya, a cousin of Ativirarama, was also a 
litterateur with varied Interests; his three andddis on the ^iva shrine 
at Karuvai. i.e. Karivalam-vandanallur in Tinnevelly district, take 
high rank as pure literature; one of them employs ten metres and 
is called Padifpippattandddi; and the others are known from their 
metres as Veifbdvandddi and Kalittu[ai~andddi. His Piramdttirch- 
k(p%4am is a theological poem in twelve adhydyas of 1,310 verses on 
religious subjects. He also translated into Tamil the work on 
erotics known as Kokkoha after the name of the composer of the 
Sanskrit original. In the first half of the seventeenth century,. 
Kandasami Pulavar (1621) of TiruppOvapam wrote an UU on the 
local ^aiva shrine and a Purina on Tiruvippanur. More famous, 
was Andakakkavi Virarighava Mudaliyir, pupil of Kacciyappaiiva 
of Kandapurdnam and author of a Purina and an Uli on 
Tirukkalukkunfam, an Uli on Tiruvirur and other works of the 
same type; he also wrote some poems no longer extant in praise 
of patrons and rulers, such as a piflaittamil on Vittinar Ammai- 
yappan of ScyOr, a varmam on Pararijasinghan of Ceylon and an 
Uli on the ruler of Kayattir, i.e. Madai Tiruvengadanithar men> 
tioned above as the author of Prahodacandrodayam. 

Other famous authors of the period of Tirumalai Niyaka were 
Kumaragurupara and Tifaimangalam ^ivaprakaiar. The former 
was born at ^rivaikuQtham, had his initiation at the hands of 
Misilamaj}! De^ka—the fourth in succession to the headship of 
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the ma(ha at Dharmapuram—and spent a good part of his life 
in Northern India conducting disputations with rival sectarians 
including Muslims. He is said to have performed miracles, met 
the Mughal emperor and received from him a gift of land in 
Benares for the erection of a temple and a ma{ha. Born a mute, 
he gained the power of speech in his sixth year by the grace of the 
deity of Tiruccendur and celebrated him in his first poem Kandar^ 
kali-verU)d. His other literary productions included Kayilaikkalam- 
bakam on the deity ($iva) of his birthplace which was also called 
Kailasam; a piUaittamil^ and irattainumi-mdlai on the goddess 
Minakshi of Madura; Maduraikkalambakam, a work of 102 stanzas 
celebrating Chokkalinga (^iva). the deity of Madura, and his 
sports; Tiruvdrur-ndnmani-mdlait forty verses in four metres on 
TySgardja ($iva) of TiruvarOr; a piflaiitamil on Muttukumarasvami 
(Muruga) of Vaidlsvarankdvil; Kdsikkalambakam and other devo- 
tional works. His Sakalakald-valli-mdJai, in praise of Sarasvatl, 
the goddess of learning, in ten verses, is said to have been composed 
during his residence at Benares for gaining proficiency in Hindus¬ 
tani to meet and converse with the emperor of Delhi. He also 
wrote Cidambaracceyyufkdvaif a work on Tamil prosody, which 
defines and illustrates the different metres; and the Nitinepvilakkam, 
comprising 102 venbds on ethical conduct, written at the request 
of Tirumalai Ndyaka who asked for an abstract of the contents 
of the KuiaJ for his guidance. 

^ivaprakasar is associated with Tufaimangalam as he accepted 
the friendship and patronage of A^pamalai Rcddi of that place. 
Born in K^chipuram, ^ivaprak^sar had his education under Ve|li- 
yambalav^pa Tamblran of Tinnevelly; he spent some time with 
Apn^malai Reddi both on his way to Tinnevelly and back; patron 
and prot^gi were alike Vira-iaivas by persuasion, but the poet at 
any rate was no fanatic, as among his thirty works there are many 
that show his deep knowledge of and regard for the philosophy 
of ^va-siddh&nta and for the four Samayiedryas of Tamil ^vism 
and their works. He is said to have met a Christian missionary 
for a disputation, (this could not have been Father Beschi as is- 
often stated), and to have composed a polemic refuting the Chris¬ 
tian creed— Esumada-nirdkaranam^ no longer extant. Besides 
devotional poems on the deities of Tiruccendur, Tiruvengai (near 
Tufaimangalam), Tiruvapodmalai and other places, he wrote the 
Prabhulinga-lilai, a translation from a Kannada original on the 
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sports of Allamadeva, an incarnation of $iva honoured of the Vira- 
^vas; it is a long poem in 25 sections containing 1,157 stanzas. 
It bears the date 1652. Other notable works of the author are: 
Siddhantasikhammi, a Vira-^va manual, translated from Sanskrit; 
Veddnta-^tujidmani, a translation of a Kannada version of a portion 
of Vivekacu^dntani of ^nkardcarya; Tarukkaparipd^i^ a trans¬ 
lation of the Sanskrit manual Tarkaparibhdshd; and Nannetk a 
short work on ethics in forty venbds. ^ivaprakilsar remained a 
bachelor to his death at the early age of thirty-two. 

To the first half of the fifteenth century has been assigned an 
important anthology. Purattiraifu, which followed the Kufof in the 
selection and arrangement of topics and sections, and brought 
together perhaps 2,000 verses and more from all works in the 
language to the date of the anthology; no work later than 
Kamban's seems to have found a place in it. Its last part, on Love, 
has not been recovered except in an abstract of 65 poems. Many 
poems no longer accessible were known to the anonymous compiler 
of the anthology. 

Among works of grammar composed in this period, after Nantbi 
Ahapporuf, already mentioned, we have the Cidambarappdifiyat by 
Parafijdti. the son of Tirumalai-nathan (1508) of the Cidambarch 
purdnam; the pdffiyai explains the conventions governing the com¬ 
position of different types of Prabandhas. Another work on the 
same subject was the Navanitappdtliyal of Navanita-natan which 
has evoked a very valuable commentary. Next may be placed a 
fragmentary and anonymous work based on the Kafaviyal or Ahap^ 
poruf of Ifaiyanar, and named Kafaviyar-kdrigai for that reason by 
the editor of this precious fragment. Mr. S. Vaiyapuri; the work, 
more particularly its commentary, is valuable for its numerous 
citations from many otherwise unknown authors and works. 
Mdran-Alankdram by Kurugai Perumal KavirSyar (f. 1575) is a 
work on rhetoric which cites many earlier writers and incidentally 
celebrates Mfiran, i.e. Nammalvir. The author wrote also the 
Tirukkurugd-mdnmiyam, a sthalapurd^m on Alvar-Tirunagari, the 
birthplace of NammSlvir. The llakkoMvifakkam of VaidyanStha 
Desikar of TiruvSrur belongs to the first half of the seventeenth 
century and is rightly celebrated as Kuffit-Tolkdppiyam, as it is 
like the Toikdppiyam, a complete exposition of the entire range of 
Tamil grammar. It is said to have grown out of the lessons given 
by the author to the children of Madai Tiruvengat^anSthar, already 
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noticed as ruler of Kayatmr under Tirumalai Niyaka. Dciikar 
also composed devotional works like Pdsavadaip-parani and the 
extensive Nallurp-purdnant of over 1,000 verses. 

The period 1200-1650 was also the age of many celebrated com¬ 
mentators whose work is important enough to find a place even 
in a short sketch of Tamil literary history. The dates of many of 
them cannot be ascertained accurately though there is good reason 
to assign all of them to this period. The commentaries of Mayilai- 
nithar on Ncmnul and of Perundevanar on Vira-sdliyam, both 
works of grammar, were among the earliest. Then came the gloss 
of Adiyarkkunallir on ^ilappadikdram, a very learned and eloquent 
commentary remarkable for its extensive and instructive citations 
from numerous old works now lost, ^nivaraiyar on the iot 
section of Tolkdppiyam and Parimelalagar on Kura! may be placed 
next. The latter’s comment on Kural now' recognized as the best 
is said to have been preceded by nine other commentaries; however 
that may be, Parimelalagar is at once learned, concise and clear; 
he often traces the ideas of the Kuraf to their sources in Sanskrit 
or helps one to do so. He is said to have been a native of Madura, 
and is therefore probably different from the homonymous annotator 
of Paripd^l who belonged to Kanchi and was a Vaishnava by 
faith. P«raiiriyar and Naccinarkkiniyar were other great com¬ 
mentators. The former elucidated Tolkdppiyam and 380 out of 
the 400 poems in the Kurundogai, a ^angam anthology. The latter 
completed the gloss on Kupmdogai^ and also annotated the Tolkdp- 
piyam, Pattuppdifu, Kalittogai and Jivakaeintdmani. The anonymous 
commentaries on the ^gam anthologies of Putandnufu, Padirrup- 
patiu and Aingufuni^ must also have been wmtten sometime in 
this period. So also the commentary on Purapporulvenbdmdhi by 
Chamun<Ji-devanayakan. Tirumfnikkavirayar, bom in Tentirup- 
perai in Tinncvelly district, was a contemporary of Tirumalai 
Niyaka; he wrote a commentary of Mdran-Alankdram, and a 
prose abstract of the Kural known as Tirukkural-nun-porufmdlai; 
a similar work based on Tolkdppiyam attributed to him is not now 
available. The importance of the commentaries is twofold: they 
are almost the only considerable prose works in Tamil; and they 
mention many authors, works and historical and social facts that 
we have no other means of knowing. 

In lexicography, the most popular lexicon Nigaiujbt-cwjldmam 
was composed by a Jaina author by name Mandalapurusha, most 
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probably in the reign of Krishnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar whose 
name figures prominently in the lexicon. The work follows the 
scheme of Divdkaram, but is written in verse instead of in the form 
•of SQtras. Then came the Agarddi-nigarujk (1594) of Chidambara 
Revaoa Siddar» a Vira-^va, the first to attempt an alphabetical 
arrangement of the words treated; the first word (agarddi) in the 
name of the work meaning * alphabetic order * has since come to 
mean a dictionary. The Kayddaram (c. 1550) of a Brahmin author, 
KaySdarar by name, cited in Mdtan-Alankdram^ and the Uriccol- 
.nigan^u, a short lexicon by a certain ^aiva author named G2ng£yan 
(early seventeenth century), arc also worth noting. 

Tamil^kara-munivan of Tinnevelly set forth portions of religious 
law from Sanskrit in two Tamil works called Prdyaccitta-sanme- 
cayam (1633) and Aiaucadipikai; their names show that they dealt 
respectively with penances for sin and pollution due to death. He 
.also wrote other works like Nitisdram and Nellaitiruppofii-mdiai. 
Much more interesting is the anonymous ballad Rdmappayyan- 
antmdnaif ^ving an account of the wars of a general of Tirumalai 
Niyaka, which belongs to a class of works of which few specimens 
have survived. 


Kannada 

Among South Indian languages, after Tamil, Kannada possesses 
the oldest literature. Its beginnings are not clearly traceable, but 
a considerable volume of prose and poetry must have come into 
existence before the date of Nripatunga*s Kavirdjamdrga (850), the 
•earliest extant work on rhetoric in Kannada. In that work the 
Kannada country is said to have extended from the Kaveri to the 
'Godavari, and thus included much territory in the north where 
now Marathi is the spoken language. The district round about 
Puligere was held to be the well of pure Kannada undefiled. 
Durvinita, mentioned in the same book as one of the best writers 
•of Kannada prose, might well have been the Ganga monarch of 
the sixth century. Another early writer was the celebrated $ri- 
vardhadeva, also called TumubulQrac^a from the place of his 
birth; his Cu^dmepti, a commentary on the Tattvdriha-mahdddstra, 
in 96,000 verses, was known to the great Kannada grammarian 
Bhattakajanka (1604) who calls it the greatest work in the language. 
Another writer of this early period (r. 650) was ^y&makundacarya. 
Both these dedryas, like most early Kannada writers, were Jains. 
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The Kavirdjamdrga is based in part on Dandin’s Kdvyddaria, and 
must have been inspired if not actually composed by the R^htra- 
kQta emperor Nripatunga Amoghavarsha I, its ostensible author. 
But the first extant work of real literature is the Va^ddrddhane of 
^ivakdti (c. a.d. 9CX)), a prose work on the lives of the older Jaina 
-saints, written mostly in the oldest Kannada style called purvey 
.hafa’kanna4a. Then we have Pampa, who came of a family from 
Vengi and flourished in the court of a feudatory of R&shtrakuta 
Krishna III, Arikesari II of VcmulavSda. Pampa is said to have 
•composed two great poems at the relatively early age of thirty-nine 
(941). His Adipurdi^ narrates the life-story of the first Jaina 
Tlrthankara; the other work, Vikramdrjuna Vijaya^ contains the 
author*s own version of the Mah^bhUrata story, and is called 
Pampa-Bhdrata on that account; the poet makes Afjuna the hero 
of the poem and identifies him with his patron Arikesari and intro- 
•duces into the narrative many interesting details of contemporary 
history. Critics have unanimously hailed Pampa as the most 
•eminent among Kannada poets. Pampa’s junior contemporary 
was Ponna whose principal work is the ^dntipurd^, the legendary 
.history of the sixteenth Tlrthankara. He wrote also the Bhuvanai- 
.kardmdbhyudaya now known only from citations in later works, 
.and the Jindksharamdle, * an acrostic poem in praise of the Jinas 
His family also had its origin in Vengi. He got the title Ubhaya- 
Jcavicakravarti, ‘supreme poet in two languages (Sanskrit and 
Kannada) * from Krishna III. 

Ranna, who, with Pampa and Ponna, completes * the Three 
<}ems' who usher in Kannada literature in full panoply, adorned 
the court of the Ch^lukya king Taila II and his successor. Bom 
in 949 of a family of bangle-sellers in Muduvolal, Ranna rose to 
the rank of Kavicakravarti (poet-laureate) in the Ch^lukya court 
and enjoyed the honours of the golden rod, chauri^ elephant and 
umbrella. His Ajitapurdna (993) is a Campfl in twelve dJvdsas on 
the life of the second Tlrthankara. The poem was written at the 
request of Attimabbe, the pious wife of general Nagavarma, who 
survived her husband for some years and promoted the cause of 
Jainism in many ways. The Sdhasabhimavijaya or Caddyuddha 
<982) is also a Campfl of ten dJvdsas which reviews the story of the 
Mahdbhdrata with particular reference to the last fight with clubs 
rCgadd) between Bhima and Duryodhana, as well as the wars and 
achievements of Irivabe<;^ga Satyairaya on whom the poet confers 
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the title Sahasa-bhima ('daring Bhima’). Two other works of 
Ranna— Parasurdmchcarita and Cakresvarchcarita arc no longer 
extant; and a lexicon Ranna Kanda in which the verses generally 
end with kaviratna may well be his production also. 

Chavundar^ya. one of Ranna’s early patrons, was a feudatory 
of Ganga Rlcamalla IV who conferred on him the title R^ya for 
his haying set up the colossus of Gommat^ara at ^ravana Bclgola. 
He composed in 978 the Cdvw^lardya-purdfuj or Trishashti- 
lakshanamahdpurdna, one of the earliest extant prose works in 
Kannada, treating of the legends of twenty-four Tirthankaras, 
twelve Cakravartis, nine Balabhadras, nine Nar§yanas and nine 
Pratin^yanas, sixty-thr^ in all. Nigavarma I was another 
protig6 of Chivundariya, and like him, a pupil of Ajitasena. He 
came of a Brahmin family which like Pampa's came from the Vengi 
country. His Chandombudhi, ‘ ocean of prosody addressed by 
the author to his wife, is the earliest work on the subject in 
Kannada. The Kamdiaka-Kddambari is a CampQ based on Bdna's 
prose romance in Sanskrit; its sweet and flowing style is valued 
highly by critics. 

The next writer of note was Durgasimha, a Brahmin ^va 
minister under Jayasimha II Jagadekamalla; his Pancatantra is a 
Campu professedly based on Gunadhya's Brihatkathd; it is a 
learned work perhaps too full of sound jingles {prdsa) to suit 
modem taste. Durgasimha mentions many of his predecessors 
and contemporaries. Among the latter was Chandrardja, a Brah¬ 
min polyhistor of the VSjigotra, whose Madanatilaka, a CampQ in 
eighteen adhikara^, is a work on erotics in the form of a dialogue 
between his patron and his wife; the author claims that he has 
used the most modem language of his time (posa-kanna^). 
Another Brahmin Advaita ^va protege of Jayasimha was ChQvuQ- 
darQya, author of Lokopakdra (a.d. 1025), a guide to daily life, a 
cyclopaedic miscellany in good verse on various subjects such as 
astronomy and astrology, sculpture, construction of buildings, 
omens, divination of water, medicinal herbs and their uses, scents, 
cookery and toxicology. ^ridharQcQrya, a Jaina Brahmin, showed 
his capacity for scientific writing (idstrakavitva) in his Jdtaka-tilaka 
(1049), the earliest work on astrology in Kannada, and his capacity 
in belles lettres {jkdvya kavliva) in his Candraprabhacarite, no longer 
extant. The Advaiti NQgavarmilcQrya, patronized by Ganga 
UdayUditya (1070), a feudatory of Somesvara 11 at Banavase, was 
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the author of Cmdrcjcu^tmia^i-saiaka, a ceatiun of easy verses in 
mattebha metre on the ethics of renundation. 

The next great writer was Nigachandra (c. IID5) a Jain and a 
man of means who built the Malllo^tha Jintbya dedicated to the 
nineteenth Tlithankara at Bijapur and also wrote the Maliiitdiha^ 
purdtia^ a Campu. But Nagachandra is best known for Us Rdma- 
condra-caritapurdna which gives the Jaina version of the Rama 
legend in a CampQ of sixteen sections^ the story proper beginning 
only with the third. The poem was a necessary complement to 
the Bhdraia of Pampaj and earned for its author the title Abhinava 
(new) Pampa. The story differs in many ways front Valmikrs; 
Rama gets the Ji/tadikshd, becomes a Jaina ascetic and attains 
Mrvfl/ia at the end. To the first quarter of the twelfth ceniiuy 
belong also a Jaina polemic Sumayapankshe of Brahmasiva which 
seeks to establish the superiority of Jainbm over all other creeds, 
and the Govaidya of Kirttivaima, a work on veterinary science, 
half-mcdicine and half-ma^e. Round about IL45, Kan;^ap^n 
wrote the life of the twenty-second Tlnhatikara in his Nemindiha^ 
purdiia^ u Camph in fourteen dsYdsas in which the story of Krishna 
and the Makdbhdrata are also cleverly worked in. To the same 
time belongs Nagavarma 11, the author of Kmymaiokanay an 
important work on the grammar and rhetoric of Kannada in five 
sections; it takes the form of Sutras in verse iliustraled by examples 
from literature. Another work of Niigavarma on grammar is the 
Kamdiakabhdshdbhusha^'j here the SQlras and a short e^tplanation 
are both in Sanskrit, while the illustralions come from Kannada 
literature. The Vdsiukosa., a third work of Nagavarma II, b a 
relatively short lexicon of 800 gramhas, giving Kannada equivaients 
of Sanskrit terms. Nagavarma was KaiakopdiBiydya (camp- 
teacher) under iagadekamalla II, whom he survived for many 
years, becoming the teacher of poet ianna (c. 1209). Udayaditya- 
tankdra (c. 1150) is a short work on the art of poetry based on 
Dandin^s KdYydthfia by a Chola prince whose name it bears. A 
work on medicine, Fujyapada's Kaiyd^akdraka, was translated from 
Sanskrit into Kacmada at this time by a Jaina author Jagaddaln 
Sdmnnathn: ' the ireatmerLt it prescribes is entirely vegetarian and 
non-alcoholic/ Raj^ditya (1190), a Jain of PHvinabage, showed 
great skill in reducing to easy verse the niathematical subjects he 
dealt with in several gmjUa works like Vyavahora-gunifa^ K^hetra- 
gat^ita and Llidyaiu 
25 
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Most of the writers so far mentioned were Jains, and it may be 
well to continue and complete the account of Jaina authors before 
turning to those of the two other classes, Vira*iaivas and 
Vaishnavas. who began to influence Kannada literature from the 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries respectively. 

Jaina writers continued to flourish under the later Hoysalas, and 
the lives of the Tirthankaras formed the theme of many PurSnas 
in the form of Campus. Nemichandra, court-poet under Vira 
Ballala, wrote the LUdmti, a plain romance with Banavase as its 
scene of action, where a prince and princess dream of each other, 
meet after delays, and are wedded to live happily for ever. Nemi¬ 
chandra undertook to write the Ntmindthapurdna, at the instance 
of Baliaia’s minister, but died before completing it, and the work 
came to be known as Ardha Nemi, ‘ unfinished (life oQ Nemi 
Janna was not only a poet but a minister and a builder of temples; 
he wrote the Yaiodharacarite (1209), the story of a king who was 
about to sacrifice two boys to Mariamma, but on hearing their 
story gave up the idea, released them and abandoned the practice 
of sacrificing live victims. The Anantandthapurdna (1230) on the 
life of the fourteenth Tirthankara was also his work; his style is 
noted for its dignity and grace. Bandhuvarma, a vaiiya, wrote 
the Harivamsdbhyudaya and Jiva Sambodhana. The latter is a 
work on morals and renunciation in the form of an address to the 
soul. A new form of composition, sdngatya, meant to be sung to 
the accompaniment of a musical instrument, was introduced by 
^isumflyana (c. 1232) who wrote two works in this style— Ahjand- 
carita and Tripura-dahana\ the latter is an allegorical poem on the 
destruction of the triple fortress of Birth, Decay and Death. 
Aodayya’s Madana Vijaya (Triumph of Cupid), composed about 
1235, is remarkable for its total avoidance of assimilated Sanskrit 
words (tatsantas), limiting itself to indigenous (deiya) and natural¬ 
ized Sanskrit {tadbhava) words; the experiment was not continued 
by later authors. The story of the poem is that ^iva imprisoned 
the moon, and Cupid, in his anger, assailed $iva with his arrows 
and was cursed by him to be separated from his bride; he con¬ 
trived, however, to free himself of the curse and rejoin his bride. 
The work is known by other names— Kdvana Gella (‘ Victory of 
Kama *), Kabbigara Kara (‘ Poets* Defender ’), and ^bagirut 
Suggi (‘ Harvest of Beauty ’). A brother-in-law of Janna was 
Mallikaijuna (c. 1245), an ascetic who compiled an anthology 
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Sukti-sudhdrMva, which arranges extracts from many works 
under eighteen topical headings, of which only fifteen have yet been 
found. Kesiraja (c. 1260), the son of Mallikdijuna. was the author 
of &ibdamanidarpana (‘ Mirror of Word-jewels *), the standard 
grammar of Kannada. The rules arc set forth in kanda metre 
and followed by a prose commentary by the author himself; like 
other works of its class it refers to the usage of writers of repute 
and is of high scientific and historical value to the student of the 
language. Kumudendu (c. 1275) wrote a Rdmdya/ia according to 
Jaina tradition in shafpadi metre; the work was largely influenced 
by the Panipa Rdntdyana already noticed. Other works of note 
produced under the Hoysalas were: Raffa-MdJd or Rafiasutra 
(c. 1300) of Ratta-kavi, treating of * natural phenomena such as 
rain, earthquakes, lightning, planets and omens*; Punydsrava 
(c. 1331) of Nigaraja, a Campu containing fifty-two tales of 
Puranic heroes said to be translated from Sanskrit for the guidance 
of house-holders; and a work on toxicology, Khagendra-mani- 
darparux (c. 1360), by Mangaraja I. 

In the Age of Vijayanagar (1336-1650) the Jains were being 
steadily pushed out by the rising influence of ^vos of different 
schools and Vaishnavas; yet they continued to write in Kannada 
on the lives of Tirthankaras and other holy persons. Madhura 
(1385), patronized by ministers of Harihara II and Devaraya I, 
wrote Dharmandthapurdrui • on the fifteenth Tiithankara and a 
short poem in praise of Gommat^^vara of Sravana Belgola; his style 
resembled that of the earlier Jaina poets. There was also Vritta 
Vilasa, author of Dharmaparikshe^ a Kannada version of a Sanskrit 
original of the same name by Amitagati, and Sdstrasdra, both 
works of quasi-religious import. The life of JlvandhararSja was a 
favourite subject and was handled three times over in shafpadi 
metre by Bh^skara of Penugonda (1424), Bommarasa of Tcfka- 
pimbi (r. 1485) and Kolesvara of Tuluvade^ (c. 1500). Bahubali 
of ^ringcri (c. 1560) narrated the story of Nilga-Kumara w'ho 
despised riches and took to a religious life. 

Jainism flourished in the Tuluva country more than anywhere 
else in this period, when two colossal Jaina statues were erected— 
one at Karkala in 1431 and the other at YenQr in 1603. Accord¬ 
ingly we have four authors from that country. First was Abhinava 
VSdi Vidyananda of Gersoppa, an able champion of Jainism in 
public debates at Vijayanagar and many provincial capitals; in 
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1533 he compiled the Kdvyasara, an anthology with forty-five 
different heads^ similar to, but much more useful ihno, Mdliklr- 
juna^s Sukti-sudfiar^Yijj as he gives the names of many of the poets 
of the period 900-1410. SiSlva (c. 1550), court-poct of a petty 
prince of Ronkan, produced a JaJna veisioa of the Bhdritta, in 
shafpadi m sixteen parvas* this was perhaps meant to be a rival 
to the Krishna Rdya Bhdrafa which had completed the Vaishnava 
version about 1510. Ratnlkara-varni, a Rshatiiya of Mudabidire, 
wrote a number of works; his Trildkasdrti (1557) is an account of 
Jaina cosmogony; the Apardjita-iataka treats of philosophy, morals 
and renunciation; the Bharatesvara-carita gives the story of the 
legendary emperor Bharata, the son of the first Hnhankara who 
turned J aina ascetic. Many sonp by this author are still current 
among Jains and are known as Arvuisa{iip<ida, ' songs of the 
brothers*. Ncmanna*s Jndna-bhdskara-torite (1559) eiuilts medU 
tation and study as means of emancipation above rites and 
austerities. 

Lastly may be mentioned a poet of uncertain date assigned by 
some to c. 1400, Ayaia-varma whose Ratna-karandaka, a Carnpu 
translated from Sanskrit, treats of * the beliefs and duties of the 
Jains under the heads of the three Jaina "jewels'*—right belief, 
right knowledge* and right conduct ** 

After the Jains, the Vira-Mivas did most for the development 
of Kannada language and literature; they wrote many religious 
works in Kannada and showed a decided prefereace for the prose 
medium. Basava and his contemporaries (iwelfth century) brought 
into existence the Vacana Literature in simple prose easily under¬ 
stood by the common folk and well calculated to popu]ari 2 e the 
new creed. There were over two hundred writers, many women 
among them, with M.ahadmyakka at their head. E. P. Rice char¬ 
acterizes their work thus: ' Jn fonn the Vacanas arc brief discon¬ 
nected paragraphs, each ending with one or another of the 
numerous local names under which Siva is worshipped. In style 
they are cpigrammaticaL parallelistic and allusive. They dwell on 
the vanity of riches* the vaJuelessness of mere rites or book-learn¬ 
ing, the uncertainty of life* and the spiritual privileges of the 
Sivabhakta. They call upon men to give up the desire for worldly 
wealth and ease, to live lives of sobriety and detachment from the 
world, and to turn to ^iva for refuge. They are seldom contro¬ 
versial, but almost entirely hortatory, devotional, and expository. 
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They arc still recited by Lifigiyai dedryas for the last ruction of 
their followers,* Some of the Vacanas have a section called Kdh- 
jiidtui, a raessiaaic forecast of the future, speaking of the arrival 
of an ideal king^ Vira Vasanta RSya, w^ho would rebuild KaJyani 
and restore the Lingayat religion to its full glory. The Vacanas 
often bear the mudra^ (marks In set phrases) of their authors. 

Besides Basava himself, to whom six works of this type arc 
attributed, and his nephew Cheona Basava, special mention must 
be made of two groups of higlily honoured teachers and writers* 
First the * three paft^iras *—Maftcanna known as ^ivalenkn (body¬ 
guard of Siva), Sripati Randita, and MallLldlouna Pandiiiradhya; 
and the * five dedryas *—Revarja Siddha or Re^juklcdrya of Kolli- 
paka, Manila Siddha of ICollapura, Panditai^hya just mentioned 
as one of the three pai^tas^ Ekarimi Tande, and ViWeWaracaiyn. 
They were cither contemporaries of Basava or lived a little before 
or after him* 

This period forms a definite transition marked by some notable 
changes m Kannada language and literature* The letter ia tends 
to disappear giving place to fa, and pa In particular positions 
changes into ha. The CampU form of imposition goes out of 
use, and new metres distinctive of Kannada like shafpadi and 
tripadt, verses with six and three lines respectively, and ragafes, 
lyrical poems with refrains, come into vogue. 

We may now notice the chief Lingayat writers other than the 
authors of Vacanas. The first is Harisvara, who came of a family 
of Karanikas (accountants) of Halcbid and was a contemporary of 
Hoysala Narasimha I (1152-73). He spent several years at Hampi, 
and among his works is Pafupdsatakar a centum of verses in praise 
of Viriipaksha of Hampi. His Girijd-kaiydtpa is still in the old 
style of Jaina works, a Campu of ten sections on the marriage of 
Siva and ParvaU* His ^iva-ga^da-ragalegafu has all the char¬ 
acteristics of the new schtxjl which starts with him; it treats of 
the lives of the sLxty-three saints of early iSaivism, of Basava and 
other devotees. A nephew and disciple of Harisvara was Ragha- 
vanka, a native of Hampi, who was the first to use shefpadi metre* 
His Hariscandra-kdvya, though very good as poetry, contains 
several deiya words and occasionally violates the strict rules of 
grammar. The Somandiha^carite, giving the life of Somayya of 
Puligere, and the Siddhatdfna-purd^ on the life of Siddharuma of 
Sonnalige arc works of Lingayat hagiology* The Harifiara-mahaiva 
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is in praise of Hariivara of Hampi. Other works attributed, to 
him arc yirehara-cariia and ^rahha-carUra* Kerej'a Padmarasa 
held oifice under NarasLniha I and got his title by constructing 
the Beiur tank. He was called from hU retirement to meet an 
itinerant Tclugu Brahmin preacher of Vaishnavism who as the 
result of the contest had to accept the Saiva creed. Padmarasa 
wrote the Dikshd-b£>dhe^ a work of ragates in dialogue form in 
which a guru instructs his disciple in the faith, citing Sanskrit 
verses in support of the true doctrine, Padmarasa became the 
hero of a PadmardJapJird^ written by one of his descendants 
(e. 1385). Though Raghavanka and Padmarasa were contem¬ 
poraries of Basava, neither of them makes any reference to 
him. Pnlkuriki Sdmanatha bom at PMkurtki in the Godavari 
district, was the author of several works on Vira-^aivjsni 
in Teiugii and Kannada. Legend credits him with victory in 
many contests with other sectarians, particulady Vaishnavas, and 
final mukti at KailSsn. His life became the subject of a Purdna by 
Tdnladilrya (r. 1560). He was a great admirer of Basava and his 
Telugu Basava-purdija was used by Bhtma Kavi (1369) when he 
wrote a Kannada work of the same name. Somaitiktha's chief 
works in Kannada are Siltisampadauer Sahasraganaudma, and 
Pancaratna^ besides several ragales and Vacanas. SdmPitam^ 
iatuka^ a popular work on moral subjects, was perhaps the work 
of a contemporary and namesake of Somanatha from Pujigere. 
Two works of romance belonging to this period are the Kusw}\ava(i 
of Deva-kavi (c. i;^) which resembles LUdmti of Ncmichandra 
in its story, and ^ringdrasdru of Somaraja (1222), also called 
Udbfujlakdvya as it has Udbha|a, a ruler of Cersoppa, for its hero. 

The LingSyat literature of the Vjjayanagar period (1336-1650) 
falls under tw^o heads—stories of reformers and devotees, and 
expositions of doctrine. The Basam-purdf^a of BhTrnakavi, an 
Aradhya-Brahmin, completed in 1369, is an important and a very 
popular work on hagiology. Written in shafpuiii meire. it treats 
of Basava as an incarnation of Nandi, specially sent to re-establish 
Vira-iaiva faith on earth, and dwells at great length on the mimclcs 
performed by Basava in his life-lime, Anotlier account of Basava's 
life written about 1500 is Afato-Busava-rdja-iCartta of Singiraja, also 
known as Singirajapurd^a, recounting the eighty-eight miracles of 
Basava and giving particulars of his opponents at Bijjala^s court. 
Prabhulinga, aUo called AHama-prabhu, an associate of Basava, is 
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the hero of Prabkuimga^tite of Chatruirasa, an Ar^dhya-Brahmin 
poet of ihc coiirl of (Praudha) Devaiiiya II (1422-46). Prubhulinga 
is here regarded as an incarnation of Ganapati, and Pa^rvati is said 
to have taken the form of a princess of Banavasc to test the strength 
of his detachment from the world. The work is said to have been 
read out to Devaraya who caused it to be translated into Telugu 
and Tamil. Chanvarasa held disputauons with Vaishnavas in the 
king's presence and was a rival of tC-umara Vyisa^ the author of 
the Kannada Bharata. Over a century later came Virupaksha 
Pandita (I5S4), author of Cenna^Bmava-pur^. The hero, Cenna 
Basava, is regarded as an incamation of Siva for the instrucrion of 
Siddharama of Sonnalige in the entire Saiva lore including stories 
of saints. The popular Parana identifies the messianic Vira 
Vasanta Rdya with the contemporary ruler Venkatapati Raya of 
Vijayanagar, who, in some of his inscriptions styles himscif Lord 
of Kalyanapura \ though with little justification. There are also 
lives of many ded^yas and purdiattas (elders). Panditariidhya and 
Revapa Siddha were the most popular among the aedryas^ and 
became heroes of many works. 

In the literature of the doctrine, several works were produced 
under Devaraya li who had two zealous Ltngayat ministers. One 
was Lakkanna who wrote the Siva-tatt\'a~cmtQmm}L a treatise on 
the tenets and rites of the sect. The other, Jakkanirya. not only 
wrote a work entitled Nurandusihaia (hundred and one topics)* 
but liberally patronized other scholars like Kumambanka-natha 
and MahalingaHJeva, An eniincnl gura of the lime was Guru 
Basava, author of seve^n works, Sapta-kavya, six in shafpadi metre 
expounding aspects of the doctrine in the form of dialogues between 
teacher and pupil* and the A^adhutaglie —' Songs in Praise of 
Detachment '. There were also one hundred and one teaching 
jauganids of whom several wrote Vacanas and works on the 
doctrine. Acute rivalry between Lingayats and Vaishnavas led to 
"organized processions through the town in honour of the books 
of their respective faiths'. Out of this rivalry also arose the 
Praudhardyacarka of AdriSya (c, 1595), stories of Saiva saints 
narrated by Jakkanarya to Devaraya It to divert Ills mind from 
the Brahminical version of the Bharata^ 

A famous teacher of the time of Virupilksha (1465-85) was 
Topiada Siddhesvara or Siddalinga-yali* who practised $iva-yoga 
for a long time in a garden and came to be known on that aocount 
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as toi}fadat of ihe garden. A rnatha and a temple mark the place 
of his buna] at Ycdiyur, near KunigaL He wrote a prose work of 
700 Yacanas called Shafsihala-JfimdmritHy and had many diidplcs 
who wrote similar works. Virakta Tooiadarya (c, 1560) composed 
the Siiidheivafa-purd^a on the life of his teacher Nijagojnia-ilvn- 
yogi, at first a petty ruler .of the territory round ^ambhuUnga hill 
near Yclandur and afterwards 5iva-yogi, was a prolific writer who 
employed tnpaiii^ i&igajya^ rttgafe and prose in his works. Notable 
among them are a commentary on the Sanskrit work ^iva-yoga- 
pradipika meant for those who cannot read Sanskrit and desire 
emancipation, and k'iwka-cintdma^tt a cyclopaedia of * Sanskrit 
terms and Vira-4aiva lore". Mallanaiya of Gubbi lived in the 
reign of Krishnadeva R^ya ii 509’29) and wrote both in Kannada 
and SaoskriL His chief works in Kannada werct Bfwva-drttdrutrta 
(1513), said to be based on a Tamil work of iRinasambandar; 
Saiyendra-choiii-kafhe^ the story of a CThola king to illustrate the 
power of the sacred manira of five letters of the ^ivas; and 
yJraiaiYdmnia (1530)* describing twenty-live sports of Siva and 
giving the lives of the saints, old and new. VirfipariSja (1519), 
author of a sditgaiya work on the life of king CherantUnkaT a 
purdtanaj and his son Vtrabhadra-raja who wrote five ^(akas on 
Vira-iajva doctrine and morals were other writers of the period. 
Towards the close of it came Sarvajfiamilni whose Sarvajdapadagaiu 
is in tripadi metre: about a thousand of these padas are current 
and treat of religion, morals and society, in much the same manner 
as the sayings of Vemana in Telugu or Namdev and Tuk^m in 
Marathi. Like them he exalted sincerity in life above externals 
such as the worship of idols, pilgrimages and rituals. 

The earliest writer of note on Vaishnava topics in Kannada was 
Rudra-bhatta, a Smarm Brahmin of the time of Vira Ballula 
(1173-1220), His Jagmindtha-vijaya is a Campu on the life of 
Krishna up to his fight with Banasura and based on the Ftj/itti/- 
purd^a. In 1281 Narahari-iirtha, third m succession from Madhva, 
composed songs in praise of Vishnu. But the Vaishnava move¬ 
ment began to exert a strong influence on Kannada literature only 
from the time of Krishnadeva Riya. And this new Vaishnava 
literature in the Fonn of translations of Sanskrit classics also marks 
the transition from medieval to modem Kannada. The first ten 
parvas (sections) of the MahiUyhdrata had been translated by 
NSrapappa, a Brahmin author, who had the title Kumara VyOsa 
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and was a rival of Chamarasa in the reign of Devariiya II; his 
work, dedicated to the deity at Gadag, came to be known as 
Cadugina Bhdrata. The remaining parvas were translated in 1510 
by TimmaQ^a who named his work after his patron Krishui-rdya 
Bhdrata. Then followed the Torave Rdmdyatui^ so called because 
it was produced in Torave in Sholapur district. This is the first 
brahminical version of the story in Kannada and the author was 
Narahari who calls himself Kumara V&lmiki; his date is not quite 
settled. Mention must also be made of the Jaimini Bhdrata of 
Lakshmiia composed some time in the seventeenth century. A 
free rendering in shaipadi metre of a Sanskrit original ascribed to 
the legendary sage Jaimini, the work is * esteemed alike by learned 
and unlearned, and universally studied The subject is the wan¬ 
derings of the horse appointed for Yudhishthira*s horse-sacrifice, 
and thus corresponds to a portion of the A^vamedhaparva of the 
Mahdbhdrata^ though there is no correspondence in details. The 
Bhdgavata found its translator in Calu Vi((halan3iha who flourished 
under Krishnadeva Raya and his successor Achyuta. He also 
wrote a fuller rendering of portions of the Mahdbhdrata which had 
been greatly abridged by Kumilra Vyasa—the Pauloma and Astika 
parvas. This was a great period not only for Kannada, but for 
other languages as well—Sanskrit, Telugu and Tamil. And not 
only Vaishnavas, but LingSyats and Jains, were patronized by 
Krishnadeva Raya and Achyuta. 

Popular songs in ragafr metre by ddsas (mendicant singers) was 
another form of Vaishnava literature in Kannada in this period. 
These singers got their inspiration from MadhvScirya and Vyasa- 
rdya, and the visit of Chaitanya to the South in 1510 did much to 
stimulate the growth of this popular type of song. Purandara 
Dasa was * the earliest, most prolific and most famous' of these 
singers; he visited Vijayanagar in the reign of Achyuta Raya and 
died at Pandarpur in 1564; all his songs bear the imprint Puran¬ 
dara Vifthala. Kanakadasa of Kaginele in the Dharwar district 
was a contemporary of Purandara, who, like him, oi^ed his 
adoption of a religious life to VyasarSya, head of the Madhva 
mafha at Sosile, himself a composer of lyrics in praise of Krishna. 
Besides songs in praise of Vishnu, Kanakadasa wrote Afohana 
Tarangirii (* River of Delight ’) narrating stories ol Krishna in 
sdngatya^ and two works in shafpadi — Nala-carita and Hari-bhakti~ 
sdra, the latter being a popular book of morals for children. 
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A little poem of Kanakadu&a called Eama-dltanya-caritre exalts ragi^ 
the grain which above all other grains forms the staple food of a 
great part of Kamiltaka. Kanakadasa came of the caste of hunters 
according to some accounts^ and of shepherds 
according to others. There were many other besides. 

This sketch of Kannada literature may close with the notice of 
some important works of the early seventeenth century. Most 
notable among them is the Karndfaka iabddntiidsanci (1604) of 
Bhatfakalanka Deva, the most comprehensive grammar of Kannada 
in ^92 Sanskrit Sfltras with a gloss {vriisi} and commentary 
in the same language. Its references to previous author¬ 
ities and citations from leading Kannada writers arc of value to 
the student of the history of the language. The author was a Iain 
and was reputed to be learned in six languages. The re-consecra- 
tion of the Gommata statue at ^ravana Belgola in 1612 was 
described by poet Pancabana of that town in his BhuJabalicarUra 
(1614). The Karkala image was rededicated in 1646 and its history 
and that of Gommafa form the subject of KdrkQla-Gomma{ismm-^ 
caritra of Chandrama of the TuJuva country. Bijjala-rdja-^arkra^ 
^ving the Jalna version of Basava's life at Kulyana, and Jim-muni- 
tanaya on Jama morals are other works of the period. 

Mention may also be made of collections of short stories the 
dates of which arc not settled^ but which came into existence about 
the sixteenth century— Battisa-puttali-kathe^ Betdh-pahea-vimiati- 
kaihe in the three forms of Campih tripadl and prose, ^uka-soptaih 
and so on. Tendli-B^iQkTishQa^kathe is a collection of funny 
anecdotes of the famous court jester of the court of Krishnadeva 
Raya. 

Telucu 

In ancient limes the Telugu country was often called Trilinga^ 
the country which contained or was bounded by the three Itngas 
of Kalahosti, ^rtfailam and Daksharnma, and Telinga-Tclugu 
as the name of the country and language may well bo traced to 
this word. It is also suggested that Tel(n)ugu comes from tcnc, 

" honey' or tenitu, * way \ The beginnings of the language can be 
traced from stone inscripiions of the fifth and sixth century 
and its basic elements have unmistakable affinities with Tamil and 
Kannada. But^ from the begirming; the literary idiom depended 
very largely upon Sanskrit and the Jnndimynjchandns^ an early 
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work OQ prosiody^ ftagtnents of which have recently come to lights 
though it includes some metres peculiar to Telugu and unknown 
to Siinskrit, is itself written in Sanskrit throughout; the author 
was most probably the Vishnukundin monarch Madhavavarman II 
(5B0-620), who had this title Janairaya. The inscriptions of the 
dynasty arc in Sanskrit with an admixture of Prakrit and Tclugn 
words. 

In the beginning Telugu had much in common with Kannada 
and this affinity persisted to a relatively late Jtage in the develop¬ 
ment of the two languages. Pampa and Pnnnat two of the greatest 
Kannada poets, came from the Telugu country, and the great 
Telugu poet Srinalha styles himself a poet in Karnata-bhasha. 
Early Telugu prose and verse can now be traced only in inscrip¬ 
tions like those of the Tclugu-Chodas and the Eastern Chalukyas; 
a well-developed verse in slsa metre adorns the grant of General 
Pflnduranga (845-6). Beyond doubt there must have existed much 
unwritten literature of a popular character which enlivened tlie 
daily life of the common folk; such diM compositions may have 
included tdlipaisla (songs of the cradle)^ melukoiupulu (songs of 
the dawn), mangaia hdratulu (songs of festivity), klrfanatu (devo¬ 
tional songs) and pafa/u (songs of the harvest). 

Higher liieraturc strongly influenced by Sanskrit was said to be 
in the mdrga style. Of this class no work earlier than the eleventh 
century has survived. The beginnings and early history of this 
type of writing can no longer be traced. Some are inclined to 
doubt the existence of a separate mdrga style altogether. 

Telugu literature as we know it begins with Naunaya's transla¬ 
tion of the Mahdhhdrctta undertaken in the reign of Rajardja 
Narendra (1019-61). Naitnaya undertook the great work at the 
king's instance and had for his assistant a certain Narayana Bhatia> 
also a talented poet, who was rewarded richly by the monarch. 
Rujariija’^s reign was a troubled time, and it is not known if the 
political troubles hampered the work of Nanoaya. He was able 
to complete the translation of only two parvas (Adi and Sabha) 
and of a part of the third (Vana), The translation was not literal, 
and the poet allowed himself free scope for the exercise of his 
powers of imaginative creation; he set the model for later trans¬ 
lators. Nannaya's vocabulary is dominated by Sanskrit, but he is 
never obscure; and the majesty of his diction induced Yerrdpra- 
gada, another translator of the Maftdbhdrata, to compare it to a 
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noble elephant {bhadragaja). Nannaya was perhaps also author 
of Aruihra-iabda-cintdftwni, the first Telugu grammar which syste¬ 
matized the language by standardizing words and their usage and 
earned for the author the title ydgatmidsatiat law-giver of the 
language. 

An eminent younger contemporary of Nannaya was Vcmulavn<^a 
Bhima Kavi, associated by tradifion with the Eastern Ganga 
emperor Ananiavarman Chodaganga (1078-1148). He was the 
author of Kavijandsraya, a Telugu grammar, and Bhimeivara 
Purdna relating legends of the shrine of Bhime^vara at D^ksha- 
rama. He seems to have written also Rdghava-Pdntjiaviyaf giving 
the story of both the Rdmdya^ and Mahdbhdrala together, the 
whole book bang a sustained double entendre’, it is no longer extant. 
There b much uncertainty about the life and works of Bhima Kavi 
who has become a centre of many myths and miracles. 

From the twclRh century Vira-^ivism became an important 
factor in the religious life of the Tclugus and a sectarian outlook 
became more and more common. The poets of the period were 
generally supporters and propagandists of this faith. Famous 
^ong them was Mallikarjuna Pandita, guru of Nannc Choda; his 
Siva-tattva-sdram is an exposition of Vira-iaivism in about five 
hundred verses. Nanne Choda, a Telugu-Choda prince, son of 
Chodaballi of Pakanadu, was the author of Kumdrasambhava, a 
Mahakavya which has recently come to light; it is based on the 
Sanskrit works on the same theme by Kalidasa and Udbhata, and 
draws also upon the ^iva literature kno\^'n to the author. Nanne 
Choda employed Kannada and Tamil words in his poetry, and 
he had a partiality for Kannada metres. The author's style has 
not commanded universal praise. Atharvaoa. the grammarian, 
considered Nanne Choda as a poet who courted death by using 
inauspidous metres. PiUkuriki Sdmanatha was a contemporary of 
Kikatiya Prataparudra 11 (1291-1330). SOmanStha was a staunch 
Lingiiyat and a prolific writer in Sanskrit, Kannada and TelugiL 
He was an active pamphleteer and disputant in the cause of Vira- 
^vism. His major works in Telugu are Pantjlitdrddhya Carita, 
Dvi/^a Basava Purdna and Anuhhava Sara. The first was used 
by Srinatha when he wrote a work of the same name. Another 
Basava Purdm in Telugu verse was that of Piduparti Sdmanatha 
(1510). Palkuriki Sdmanatha’s Vrishddhipa $atakam, a centum of 
verses addressed to Basava, became very popular. 
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The translation of the Mahdbhdrata was resumed by Tikkana 
(1220-1300), perhaps the greatest Telugu poet. He was a niyogi 
Brahmin of the court of Manumasiddhi, chief of Nellore and sub¬ 
ordinate of KSkatiya Ganapati. The poet’s grandfather was a 
minister and poet, and hb father and cousin were renowned 
warriors. Tikkana himself was a successful courtier and diplomat, 
and on one occasion he secured Ganapati’s aid for Manumasiddhi 
in regaining his throne. He performed a sacrifice and earned the 
title Somay^ji. He commenced his translation with the Virfitu 
parvOt evidently because he did not wish to start where Nannaya’s 
work had been so unhappily interrupted. Tikkana’s translation is 
complete for the rest of the Bhdrata. Many legends have grown 
up about Tikkana’s prodi^ous learning and to account for his 
unfailing inspiration. His prologue was marked by ori^nality, 
and it gave currency to certain conventions which have generally 
been adopted by his successors. He condemned incompetent 
poets and lavished praise on the true ones; he introduced a dream 
in which his grandfather delivered to him a message from Hari- 
hara-ndtha asking that Tikkana’s work should be dedicated to 
him; lastly he put in a hymn of praise with every word ending in 
the posses»ve case (shashfhyantamulu). The first and last features 
are found in Nanne Choda’s Kumdrasambhava also. Tikkana’s 
compact diction and his marvellous capacity for vivid portraiture 
and characterization earned for him the title Kavi Brahma. Before 
undertaking the translation of the Bhdrata^ Tikkana composed 
Nirvacandttara Rdmdyana, an all-verse work on the story of Rama 
after his coronation; for some reason or other he left the last canto 
of this work to be completed later by another hand. 

The gap in the Vana parva between Nannaya’s and Tikkana’s 
works was filled by Yerr^pragada (1280-1350). He was a niyogi 
Brahmin from Gudlur in the Nellore district, and his father, $ri 
Sflrya, was a poet in Sanskrit and Telugu, and a yogi. Yerri- 
pragada himself was a great devotee of ^iva and bore the title 
^ambhu-<Usa. He was attached to the court of Prolaya Verna 
Reddi. For fear of the possible evil consequences of continuing 
the ill-fated translation of Nannaya, he made it appear that his 
work was that of Nannaya himself by dedicating it to RSjanija 
Narendra, Nannaya’s patron. He says also that Tikkana appeared 
to him in a dream and urged him to complete the Bhdrata. * His 
ability as a poet is manifest from the fact that he begins his work 
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in the style of Nannaya and, imperceptibly, passes into that of 
Tikkana/ He was called Prabandha Paramcivitra. He also 
translated the Harivamsa^ the epilogue to the Bhdrata which traces 
the occurrences after the war. His other works are: Rdmdya^ 
(not extant), and Lakshnii NrisirtBia Purd^ also known as Ahobaiu 
Mdhdtmya. 

The three translators of the Mahdbhdfafa have always been held 
in the highest esteem as the * ’—the three poets of Telugu, 

and subsequent authors generally began their writings by making 
obeisance to tliem. 

A contemporary of Yco^ipragada was Nachana Soma (IJSS-TT) 
who wrote the Uliara Marivamsa as he was dissatisfied with Ycrra- 
pragada's achievement and wanted to produce a work worthy of 
the theme, and compeient critics have held that the poet achieved 
his object. 

The Rdntdyst^ta was translated by two poets of the tliirteenth 
^d fourteenth centuries. Kona Buddharaja, a feudatory of 
Kakatlya Pratapanidra II, produced the Rangandiha RBntdya^a in 
dvipada metre, a work of great simplicity and sweetness and full 
of apt similes. Ranganiliha’s relation to the poem is by no means 
clear; either he was a court poet or possibly the gum of the king 
who dedicated the poem to him. Buddharaja's sons arc said to 
have completed it by adding the Utfam-Rdfttdya^^ The other 
translation is a Campu by HuUakki Bhaskara and his pupils 
dedicated to a SShinjmara, whose identity is not settled beyond 
dispute. 

Among the contemporaries of Tikkana must be noticed Ketana* 
author of Dasakteudrecarita, a translation of Dandln's work which 
got him the title ' Abhinava Dandi", of a grammar called j^ndhm- 
bhdshd-hhushana^ and of a irauslalion of VijnaneSvara's Mitdkshard; 
Marana, a pupil of Tikkana, whose Mdrkai^ya Purd^ became 
the basis of Pcddana"s Martutaiitfa-f and Mancana of Rajahmiindry, 
author of Keydrabdiiumrdm. Baddena, a Chola feudatory of 
Rudramadcvi in the Shaisahasra country, wrote the NitiJdsTra- 
mtiktdvalk a treatise on politics in fifteen chapters, and probably 
also Swijutl a popular w'ork of moral maxims. 

Before proceeding to the next period, we must notice two works 
on mathematics, also translatlous from Sanskrit, which are the 
earliest scientific works in Tclugu, Mallana (10h0*70), a niyogi 
Brahmin kar^m of Pavalur near Guntur, translated into verse a 
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mathematical treatise of MahavirScaryuIu which contained chapters 
on mensuration, fractions and theory of numbers, among others. 
Eluganti Peddana translated the Lilavati of BhAskara and called 
the work Prakir^ Ganita, 

The century and a half that followed 1350 may well be desig¬ 
nated the age of ^rinatha (1365-1440), held by some to be the 
greatest poet in the language. His great talents secured for him 
early in life the patronage of many chiefs and kings—the Reddis 
of Kondavidu, the Velamas of Rajakonda, and Devar^ya II of 
Vijayanagar. He moved on equal terms with them and their 
ministers, and enjoyed a full taste of the pleasures of life though 
in the end he died a poor man. His command over Sanskrit and 
Telugu was unrivalled, and he says that he wrote the Marutrdf- 
caritra as a boy and translated ^livdhana-sapta-sati while yet in 
his teens; unfortunately neither has survived. His masterpiece 
was the translation of ^ri Harsha’s Naishadhakdvya called Sringdra 
Naishadha, a majestic and stately poem in which all the great 
qualities of $rinatha*s genius found full play. His other works 
were Paij^idrddhya-carita^ $ivardfrimdhdlmya, Haraviidsa, Bhima- 
khan^a and Kdiikhando Only the last four are available now and 
these show what a staunch ^aiva he was. Another work attri¬ 
buted to him is Kriddbhirdmam, a drama which marked a new 
departure in Telugu and started the genre known as vithindiaka 
in which one person narrates his experiences in the streets of 
Wiirangal to another who is only a listener, ^ringdra-dipika a 
work of poetics, purports to be the composition of Kum^ragiri 
Reddi but is held by some to be the work of ^rinatha. A heroic 
ballad of a very popular type, the earliest available work of its 
kind, Palndiivira-caritram, which commemorates the achievements 
of the warriors of Palnad (Guntur district) in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, is also considered to be his work. Many 
Catus or stray verses on miscellaneous subjects are reputed to be 
his and command great popularity to this day. 

A striking contrast in almost every way to ^riniltha was his 
brother-in-law and junior contemporary Bammera Potana (1400- 
75), a niyogi from Ontimitta in Cuddapah district and translator 
of the Bhdgavata Purdiui. Potana lived and died a poor man; he 
had no scholarly education, and his poetry, the result of inspira¬ 
tion bom of an intense devotion, often overlooked the niceties of 
grammar. Potana is said to have met a yogi called Jitananda 
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whose grace converted him into a devotee with the gift of poesy. 
The Bhdgavaia of Potana h more voluminous than the origina], 
and its easy diction, vivid descriptiors, and narrative power together 
with the intense spiritual experience conveyed by almost every 
verse have made the work much more popular than the transla¬ 
tions of the Rduidya^ and the .\fiihdbhdrata. The story goes that 
when Rao Singn wanted Potana to dedicate the poem to him, the 
Goddess of Learning appeared in a dream and begged Potana to 
guard her chastity by not casting her into the arms of Singhabhu- 
pala, and there is a notable verse purporting to be Potana’s answer 
to the goddess. In any event, Potana did not publish his great 
work in his life-time and left it as a legacy to his son Mallaua. 
Parts of the poem were found later to have suffered damage from 
insects, and the gaps had to be filled in by other hands. The 
sections of the poem on the release of the Gajendra (elephant lord) 
by Vishnu and the marriage of Rukmini cany an appeal even to 
the unlettered. Potana perhaps also wrote yjrabfuidra Vijaya in 
praise of Siva, it is said, as an expiation for his having penned the 
words of abuse which the enemies of Siva uttered against him on 
the occasion of Daksha^s sacrihcc. 

The philosophical moraJist Veraana, whose ^taka (centum) of 
verses has been well known to both yoxmg and old and has been 
translated into many other languages, most probably lived in the 
early fifteenth century, 

Piilalmam Pina Vimbhadra Kavi is counted by tradition as a 
much younger contemporary of^rlnatha than Potana. Vjrabhadra 
translated the Jaimini Bhamtet which treats of the story of the 
Asvamedha parva of the original Bhdrata^ and dcdkaicd the work 
to Saluva Narasimha, The poet is said to have claimed that 
Sarasvaii, the Goddess of Learning, was his Queen and to have 
sustained the claim to the satisfaction of Narasimha^s court. His 
Sringdra a rendering of KLalicDsa^s great drama, is his 

only other work now available, the rest of his writings being known 
only by their names. The subtle musical character of his verse 
has gained the appreciation of critics. 

Of the other poets of this period, Nandi Mallaya and Ghanptm 
Smgaya (e, I4S0) are important; they were joint authors of Vardha 
Purd^a and Peabadhacandrodnya. The latter, in Prabartdha fonn, 
is far more faithful to its Sanskrit original than either Srinfttha's 
bfaishadha or Pina Virabhadra’s ^dkwitala. The Vmdiia Pwrd^Ut 
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also a translation from Sanskrit, is dedicated to Tuluva Narasd- 
niyaka. Peram Raju Jakkana (14S0) was the author of Vikra- 
mdrka-carita narrating the stories centring round the legendary 
monarch of Ujjain. Other notable names are: Duggupalli Duggaya 
(1480), author of NacUcetopdkhydna, DQbagupla Naraya^ (1470). 
author of PaHcatanira, Vennalakanti SOranna (1460), author of 
Vbhoapurana, and Gaurana. author of Hariscandropakhyana. 

Tlie reign of Krishnadeva Raya was a glorious epoch in litera- 
ture as in politics, war and art. The monarch was himself no 
mean scholar and poet, and the impetus he gave to Telugu 
literature lasted far beyond his time. Under his lead the practice 
of translating from Sanskrit originals was generally given up and 
independent Prabandhas which handled a puranic story or some 
invented theme after the manner of a Mahakavya in Sianskrit 
came more into vogue. The earlier Prabandhas were marked by 
originality, variety, freedom and grace of matter and style; but 
in course of time in the hands of lesser poets the Prabandha 
tended to degenerate into stereotyped and monotonous forms 
which observed the formal rules of rhetoric, but fell far short of 
true literature. 

Krishnadeva Riya’s Amukiamdlyada or Vishyucittiya^ one of 
the five great Kavyas in Telugu. is among the first fruits of the 
new movement; it also marks the beginning of the influence of 
Vaishnavism on Telugu literature. It deals with the life of the 
fl/vdr Vishnucitta (Periyaivfir), his exposition of Vaishnava philo¬ 
sophy and the love between his foster-daughter God§ and God 
Ranganatha. The style is involved and complex, the similes are 
sometimes far-fetched, but all the same the effect achieved is 
majestic and sublime. * There is hardly a book in Telugu where 
there is such a continued flow of ideas, seeking an impetuous outlet 
in language which, though rich, is yet scarcely equal to the task of 
full and adequate expression. For insight into human nature, and 
for facility in depicting elusive moods by some striking phrase. 
Krishnadeva Raya has no superior, and scarcely an equal.* He 
was the author of a number of Sanskrit works also. 

Like the Nine Gems of Vikramdditya’s court the Ashfadiggojas 
(the Eight Elephants of the Quarters) of Krishnadeva Raya*s court 
arc famous in legend. In either case, popular imagination has 
sought to glorify an intrinsically great name at the cost of historical 
truth. But there were doubtless many great poets who did adorn 
26 
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the court of Krishnadeva Raya, and among them AllasSni Peddana, 
on whom the emperor conferred the title Andhrakavitdpttdmaha 
(Grandfather of Telugu poetry), stands out foremost. He was 
the son of Chokkan2m2tya and had his literary training under 
!^thakopayati, a Vaishnava patriarch of the age. His chief work 
is the Svdrocisha-sanibhava or Manucarita. The story is taken from 
the M^kan<jleyapurdna. An orthodox Brahmin by name Pravara 
refuses the love offered to him by the divine courtesan VarOthini. 
A gandharva comes to know of this, assumes the guise of Pravara 
and lives with her. Their son was SvArocisha from whom the 
second Manu was bom. As in KAlidAsa*s Kumdra-sambhava^ 
interest centres round the parents of the hero whose name the 
work bears, and Peddana*s fame rests on his delineation of Pravara 
and VarOthini. He borrowed from his predecessors like ^rinAtha 
some features in the development of the theme and in the use of 
Kannada words. Manucarita was dedicated to Krishnadeva Raya 
who marked his appreciation of the poem by being a pole-bearer 
of Peddana’s palanquin. Pcddana survived his royal patron and 
bemoaned the years of desolation that followed. Harikathd-sdra 
attributed to him is no longer extant. 

Nandi Timmana, the second great poet of Krishnadeva Raya*s 
court, was the author of Pdrijatdpaharana, which elaborates in 
beautiful verse a well-known episode in ^ri Krishna*s life. The 
poem is said to have been composed to reconcile the emperor to 
one of his queens, who, he thought, had insulted him by sleeping 
with her legs stretched towards his portrait; Krishna*s efforts to 
appease SatyabhAma, particularly the scene of his falling at her 
feet and being spumed by her with a kick, was calculated to hint 
to the emperor the extent of liberties permitted between lovers, 
and served its purpose. A pretty story, but most probably 
apocryphal. 

Bhattumurti, who came to be known later as Rama RAja 
BhOshana, had a long and distinguished literary career. His 
Narasabhupdliyam is a work on rhetoric written in imitation of 
Vidyanatha’s Pratdparudriya and dedicated to Toraganti Narasa- 
rAju. His Hariscandra-Nalopdkhydnam is a poem in which each 
verse has two meanings and tells the story of Nala as well as that 
of Hariscandra. But he is best known for his Vasucaritra which 
elaborates a simple story with great art. The theme is the marriage 
of prince Vasu with princess Girika, the daughter of the. river 
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^uktimati and the mouniain Kolahala—a min or episode in ilie 
Mafj^hdrata. The musical cadence of liis verse and ihe higli 
imagi nation characterisiic of his often over-elaborated descriptions 
have been highly esteemed by critics. The poem was written in 
ihc reign of Tirumala I, the brother of Rioia Raya, and dedicated 
to him. It was translated into Sanskrii:. 

DhQrjati, a Saiva poet from K^ahasti, evoked the adnairaiion 
of Krishfiadeva Raya by his Kaiahasti Mdhdrmya and a Pataka 
on :he same shrine. His grandson. Kiunara Dhurjath chromcJed 
the conquests of the emperor in his Krish^devardya-vijaya. 
Madayyagari Mallana was another court poet of the time whose 
Jidja^ekharacarfTa is dedicated to NadendJa Appa, a nephew of 
Saiuva Timraa and governor of Kondavidu. The work is a typical 
Prabandha dealing with the wars and loves of Rajasekhara, king 
of Avanti. AyyaJaraju Ramabhadra, known as Pillala (of rnany 
children) Ramabhadraf is believed to have gained the patronage 
of Krishnadeva Raya by the good offices of Rama Raja Bhushapa. 
He wrote the Sukahkatfidsdra-sangraha^ an abridgement of many 
purfinic stories^ at the Instance of the emperor^ and later the 
Rdrndbhyinlayam^ on the story of Rama, under the patronage of 
Uobburi Narasardju. 

Pingali Suranna, (Ptngali is a village in the Krishna district), 
though counted among the Ashfadigga/at, came later than the 
reign of Krishnadeva Raya. His RagfmvihPd^^aviya^ as the narne 
indicates, tells the story of the Rdfudyarm and Mukdbharam simul¬ 
taneously. U commands a grace and simplicity hard to attain in 
this type of forced composition, and it is believed that ahattumarti 
(already mentioned) found his model in this work. Slranna*? 
Kaldpurnodayam is more a novel in poetry than a Prabandha, the 
only work of its type. The plot is a veritable comedy of errors 
and grips the attention of the reader. ‘ fn the centre of the plot 
are Krishna and his seraglio, and in the background are Killi 
worshippers with dark hints of human sacrifices, and Makyali 
magicians with mystic garlands and strange spells. A noticeable 
feature of this work is that the writer altogether discards ihiha* 
The PrtAhaMati Pradyanma was esteemed by the author himself as 
the best of his works. It deals with a piuiitjiic theme in an originai 
dramatic manner. The subject is the fall of the powerful Daitya 
king Vajranabha at the hands of Pradynmna, the son of Krishna, 
iollowed by the marriage of Prabhavati, the daughter of the fallen 
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Daitya^ with, Pradyumiifl. In this wofk Suranna^s * characters are 
lifelike^ their movements spontaneous, their conversations natural 
and the situations tense and vivid, \ 

In some ways the most interesting figure of the time was TenM 
Ramakrishna who started his career under Krishnadeva Raya but 
lived on to the reign of Venkata. Posterity remembers him more 
as a court jester who piayed many practical jokes on high-placed 
men, the rnonarch himself not excepted; but he wns also a poet 
of talent, and his Pdndutanga Mdhdtmya^ counted among the five 
great Kiivyas in Telugu, is a work of high merit which narrates 
the story of a dissipated Brahniin’s soul being successfully rescued 
from the servants of Yama by those of Vishnu, because he 
happened to die in Pandarpur, RAmakrishna also wrote the 
Udbhafdcdrya-carUa and dedicated it to an oflicer of K-rishnadeva 

Raya- 

Though not counted among the * great eight \ Sankusala 
Nrisimha Kavi was a distinguished poet of the time. Peddana, 
it is said, out of jealousy, obstructed his approach to the emperor* 
and the poor poet had to sell his poem* Knvikar^ Rasoyarta, in 
the market-place; one of its verses reached the emperor through 
his daughter Mohanangi and, struck with its beauty, Krishnadeva 
Raya sent for the poet, but he hud left for Srirangam where he 
dedicated his work to the goddess of the shrine. It treats of the 
life of the mylihical emperor MindhSta, and in its prologue 
Nrisimha Kavi roundly denounces bad poets and kings. 

Chintalapfidi ElLaya was the author of Radhd-nidilhava-vtiasa 
and Vish^mdydvild^x the first work was so much appreciated 
that the poet came to be known by its name. MoUa* a poetess of 
the lime, bom of a low caste, was the author of the most popular 
version of the Rdmdyan^, in chaste and simple Telugu. KamsSli 
Rudrayn was the author of Nirmkulopdkhydtuit a fascinating story 
of a gifted gambler defeating the god Siva, the stake being Rambha* 
the divine dancer; Nirankuia* the victor. Jives with Rambha though 
Indra tries to break up their campanionship. Addanki Gangadhara 
(1570) wrote the TapatEsamvara^pdkhydna and Ponnaganli Tela- 
ganna the Yaydtkatltrai they are both dedicated to Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah (ISSO-BJ), Golconda—called by the poets Ibha-rdma- 

sauri in their dedication. VenkataniSiha translated Poncdmwfrfi 
into a Prabandha, instead of a collection of stories as in the 
ori^nal. Piduparti Somanltha^s Basava Pur^ is the only ^va 
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work of the time; the author was a fanatical Vira-^va and his 
intolerance of Vaishnavism which breaks out everywhere in his 
work is out of place in the tolerant age of Krishnadeva Raya. 
Sarangu Tammayya and Chadaluv^lda Mallaya were authors of 
two Viprandrdyc^fthcaritas. 

Among the scientific works of the time may be noted Manu- 
maft ci Bhalta*s Hayalaksha^ Rostra and Uldvali-ganita by Valla- 
bhilc^rya. The first is an original work on horses and their 
training dedicated to Oba Kamparlya, a dar^Umdyaka of Krishna- 
<leva RSya; it is now available only in parts. The second is 
a translation of Lildvati-gtpiita in verse form dedicated to an officer 
of Achyuta Raya. 

In the seventeenth century Vijayanagar lost its Importance and 
its place was taken by the feudatory courts such as Gandikdta. 
Siddhavatam, Nellore, Gingee, Tanjore and Madura. MatU 
Anania (1590-1610) of Siddhavatam (Cuddapah district) and his 
grandson were both poets and composed resi>cclivcly the Kdkustha- 
vijayofti and the Kwnudyati-kalydnam. About the same time 
Tarigoppula Mallana wrote a Prabandha— Candrabhdnu caritra — 
at the instance of Pemmasani Timmanayudu. Interesting in its 
own way, this Prabandha ranks far below the masterpieces of the 
age of Krishnadeva Raya. Nellore was made famous by the work 
of Pushpagiri Timmana who rendered Bhartrihari’s Nitiiataka 
into Telugu and described the exploits of Hanuman in a poem 
called Samirakumdravifayam. He gathered round him a circle of 
talented friends including the celebrated Kankanti brothers— 
Pfiparaja and Narasimha. Paparaja’s Uttarardmdyajfa challenges 
comparison with the best works in Telugu; he also wrote a yaksha- 
gdfuj Vishnumdydvitdsa. His less celebrated brother Narasimha 
was the author of a mechanical rendering into dvipada metre of 
the Vishnumdydviidsa Ndfaka of Radhamadhava EUaya. The 
Dasdvatdracarita of Dharapidevula Ramamantri is another notable 
poem of the period though the author’s tendency to parade his 
learning makes his composition rather heavy. At Tanjore Raghu- 
natha Nayaka himself became the author of two delightful poems 
—the Vdlmiki-caritram and Rdmdyanam. The former is the first 
important prose work in the language; the latter, though incom¬ 
plete, shows Raghunatha’s art at its best. Less talented than his 
father, Vijayaraghava, the son of Raghunatha. also composed 
poems and yakshagdnas but his fame rests more securely on the 
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poets patronized by him^ Among them was the celebrated: 
Cheniaktlri Venkatalcavi whose poems Sdrangni&iara-cahiram and 
Vijayavtidsa handle respectively the themes of Chutrangi^s love for 
her step-son and Arfuna's pilgrimage to the sacred tirihas and his 
marriages with the ndga princess Uluci and with SubhodrS^ the 
sister of Sri Krishna. The Vi/ayavildsa is rightly counted as one 
of the great Kavyas in Telugu. One of the queens of Vijaya- 
raghava, Rangajamma, contributed to the development of the 
yakshagdfia in her Mamtdruddsavildsa where she employs more 
characters than usual and frequently uses prose in conversations 
instead of song. Savaram Chinoa Narayaoar§ju who lived in 
South Arcot and wrote an excellent K3;vya Kuvaiaydivacarilra was 
another poet notable for the grace of his manner and bis wit. 
Lastly Kadiripati, a cousin of Ramaraja, the commander-in^hief 
cf Sriranga IlL composed the ^ukasaptati^ a work of great literary 
excellence in which he perfected the art of story-tellmg, 

Malayalam 

Malay&lam was the last of the South Indian languages to 
develop a separate existeticc and a literature of its own. In the 
Angara age, the present MaJaydIam area was a land of Tamil 
speech though grammarians recognized that the dialect of the 
mountain country deviated from standard Tamil in many waj's. 
The ^angam literature contains many words and expressions that 
survive in MalayiLlam today though they have gone out of use in 
Tamil. Attempts to derive MalayaJam from Sanskrit or to postu¬ 
late for it an origin independent alike of Sanskrit and Tamil are 
clearly misplaced, and there can be no doubt that it was a natural 
growth through centuries from the form of " Kodum-TamiP that 
prevailed in Kerala at the beginning of the Christian era. The 
literary idiom of Malayalam, like that of Kannada and Telugu, 
borrowed freely from Sanskrit, and in order to express the Sanskrit 
sounds adequately, it had to discard the old Vatfeluttu script and 
evolve a new script based on Tamil-grantha, This happened per¬ 
haps about the tenth century or a UttJe later. The early inscriptions 
of the country used the gr^anfho script for Sanskrit words in the 
midst of Tamil-Malayalam written in Vatteluttu. 

The Unipmiii Sa/tdesam, an anonymous poem of the fourteenth 
century, is the earliest extant literary work in the language. Its 
model was the Meghasandeia of K^idasa, and it purports to be 
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a message sent by a lover in Trivandrum to his lady love at 
KodungallQr and a detailed description of the route to be followed, 
the messenger in this case being a prince, Adityavarma by name, 
and not a cloud or a bird as in other sandesa poems. On his way 
the messenger is required to pay his respects to Ravivarman 
(Kula^khara), the great ruler of Quilon, and other contemporary 
rulers are also mentioned in the poem. The style of the work 
sho\^'s a large admixture of Sanskrit, and b in fact manipravdlam^ 
like most works of Malayilam literature. It is universally accepted 
as one of the most exquisite poems in the language. The Chan- 
drotsava is another poem of the same period in Sanskrit metres, 
while the Lildtilakam (15th century) is a grammar of manipravdlam 
style. 

Prior to the date of the first sandeia ];>ocm, there had come into 
existence popular ballads of various kinds, now known as Pafaiya- 
p&llus, old songs. Though in their present form they appear in 
a very modernized garb, competent critics hold that some of them 
at least must be of really early ori^n. There were many varieties 
of these folk songs such as Brdhmanip-pdfiu sung in marriages, 
Bhadrakdlip-pd(fu and ^dstdp-pdfiu in praise of the respective 
deities, Yatrakkalip-pdifu and Tiruvddiraip-pd{[u which take their 
names from the festive occasions when they were sung; they appear 
to have been generally accompanied by dance. Similar in character, 
but longer on account of the continuous themes they handled, 
were compositions like the Payyanur Paffdla, of which only the 
memory has survived. This early literature shows the least admix¬ 
ture of Sanskrit in its vocabulary. More systematic and much 
nearer true literature among these early poetic compositions were 
Rdmacaritam^ a long metrical work on the story of the Yuddha- 
kiln<la of Rdmdya^u, believed to have been written by an ancient 
ruler of Travancorc some time between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries a.d.; and the somewhat later Rdmakathdp-pd([u of a 
certain Ayyipillai AsSn. Both these works show signs of a strong 
Tamil influence in respect of words and metres. To this early 
period must also be assigned the anonymous Bhdshdkaufiliya, a 
Malayalam commentary on the Arthasdstra of Kauplya; it follows 
the Sanskrit commentary Jayamangald^ and only six out of the 
fifteen adhikararj^ are known. 

From about the thirteenth century a strong impetus to literature 
came from the development of Chdkkiydr-kutiu, a dance-recital of 
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literary works which grew out of a simple and earlier form of the 
same art known as Ku4iy~d!iam devoted to the exposition of dramas 
like Ndgdnandam and A^carya-cu^dmam. For enriching the reper¬ 
toire of the Ch^kkiy^, many CampQs, works in mixed prose and 
verse, and Prabandhas came to be written under the inspiration of 
Sanskrit influences. Poetry follows Sanskrit metres and the prose 
passages are also really poetical in content and conception. Purdnic 
stories and episodes form the themes of these compositions; but 
extraneous matter is often introduced and the CampOs abound in 
satirical references to contemporary usages and personalities. 
They were mostly written by NambOdiri Brahmins, a class well 
known for their mordant wit and sarcasm, employed to good 
purpose in these works. Perhaps the most famous of them was 
Punam NambOdiri of the fifteenth century to whom many CampQs 
arc ascribed; the Rdmdyarui-campu is unquestionably his master¬ 
piece. Second only to Punam was Malamangalam NambOdiri,^ an 
inspired poet of the sixteenth century, who was gifted with a vivid 
imagination and an easy flow of language. His great work is the 
Naishadha-campu in which piquant situations like Nala leaving his 
kingdom and Damayanti lamenting over her separation from him 
arc portrayed with great effect. These front-rank writers were 
followed by imitators of lesser calibre among whom NOrOyapan, 
the author of the Bhdrata-campu, is the most notable. 

Mention must be made of the Nirapam poets, so called from 
their native village Niraitam in central Travancore, who from the 
fifteenth century sought to develop an independent Malayilam 
style relatively free from the domination of Tamil and Sanskrit 
models. Most prominent among them was ROma Pai}ikkar, 
of the Rdmdytnmm, popularly known as Karmasia Rdmdyanam, 
which narrates the whole of the ROma story. He was also the 
author of Bhdrata Cdthd, Sayitri \fdfuitfnyam, Brahnidndopurdnotn^ 
and Bhdgavatafn. His poems arc marked by great narrative power 
and he has been called * the Chaucer of Malayftlam The trans¬ 
lation of the Gitd by MOdhava Panikkar, the maternal grandfather 
of ROma Pai^ikkar, also deserves more than a passing mention. 
The Niraoam poets also popularized a metre which Ukes its name 
after them, Nira^vhttam, but even this is seen to have its prototype 
in Tamil. 

Cheru^kri NambOdiri (early sixteenth century), author of the 
Krishtfagdthd^ may be said to close the middle Malayalam period 
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and herald, the htemture of modem Malayalam. The subject- 
mutter of his great poem is the entrancing theme of the Life of ^ri 
Krishna as narrated in the tenth skandha of the Bkdgavafa, and 
CheruSkri's gdthd is hailed by critics as a marvellous work of art 
which captivates the mind of the reader by the wealth of its 
imagery and the rich harmony of sense and sound. 

For some time after Cheruiseri, only Local songs and ballads, 
like some of the VadakkQn-pdttukksi^ the Anju Tampurdn-paftti 
and £ravikuf{ipifla~pdf(u^ were produced. These continued the old 
tradition of popular songs on contemporary events which ushered 
Malayatam literature into being. The great luminary after Chenti- 
^eri was the renowned Tuheat Ramanujan Elultaccan who gave 
shape to modem MalaySlam. His chief works were: AdkyStma 
Rdnjdyaiaiant fCifippdffu^ Bharaiam KilippdifUf MarindmakTriana/tt^ 
’Cifirdrainam —a work on Advaita Vedanta, and perhaps also 
Bhdgavatam Kilippdffu and DevbndkdttnyafJi, it will be seen that 
he covers practically the whole range of Hindu mythology giving 
his own versions of the two great epics and Bhdgavalam^ and did 
not neglect religion and philosophy. The Ki|ippAUu reached its 
perfection In his hands^ and he is hailed as the genius who con¬ 
ferred literary dignity on the daily speech of the common man by 
adapting it to the highest purposes of literary arL Hluttaccan's 
-date is not settled beyond dispute, but he may be placed late in 
the sixteenth or early in the seventeenth century. 

A word must be said about Atlakatha or KathakajL This 
variety of danced rama was till a few years ago believed to be a 
development of recent origiri, not older than two or three centuries 
at the most. Recent research has shown* however* that the first 
Altukathas were composed towards the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and that the Rdman-dnam of Koffarakkara Tampuran* meant 
to be completed in eight performances, is the earliest of the extant 
A^akathas; though there is no direct evidence, the author may be 
taken to belong to the sixteenth century. Later contributions to 
this type of popular Literature—about two hundred Kathas have 
so far been listed—lie outside iJie period covered by this book 
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CHAPTER XV 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Introductory—early honnoDy among —reaction agaiiut Jainism and 

— Sjedrs — KumiirtLa and Sankom — -tem¬ 
ples and bhakti —schools in the a®c of Uic Cholos—Rlmflnuja—NImbdfka— 
Madhva—Voishnava schism—saifiU of MaMrflshtni—VollsbhAcdrya^—FA^ii- 
paia sects—icmpks of iho Deccan—growth of Saiva^ddhAnia—YTra-^vism 
and the Arddhyas— temples and festivals under Vijayaiiag£r<. 

Buddhism, Jainism and Ajivikas—Islojn^-Christiajiity. 

In the sphere of religion, as generally Ln all matters of spiritual 
culture. South India began by being heavily indebted to the l^orth;. 
but in the course of centuries it more than amply repaid the debt 
and made signal contributions to the theory and practice of religion 
and to philosophic thought m its various aspects. Its saints and 
seers evolved a new type of bkakti, a fervid emotional surrender to 
God which found its supreme literary expression in the Bh^pveta- 
puram, a bhakti very diflerent from the calm, dignified devotion 
of the Bhagavaias of the early centuries before and after Christ in 
Northern India. Again, from South India arose the two schools 
of Vedic exegesis—Mimantsi—that go by the names of Kum^a- 
bhatla and Prabhiikara. The founders of the three main systems of 
Vedanta—Sankara, R^anuja and Madhva—also hailed from the 
southern country. Yet another prominent philosophical system— 
the Saiva-siddhanta—also found its exponents in the Tamil country. 
Lastly, the Vedas were commented on more than once in this part 
of the country, and the constant study of the ritual! manuals of the 
diiTerent Vedic schools was kept up. The literature of these move¬ 
ments was reviewed in outline in the last chapter; here wc shall 
seek to sketch the main stages in the history of these developments. 

TUI about the fifth century a.d., harmony and tolerance charac- 
tertzed the relations between the different religious sectSn The 
worship of primitive godlings with offerings of blood and toddy 
went on side by side with the performanoe of elaborate Vedic 
sacrifices; the popular pantheon included many deities like Muruga, 
Siva, Vishnu, Indra, Krishna, and others. Buddhists and Jains 
were found in considerable numbers in different parts of the 
country fofiowing their practices without lei or hindittncc- In the 
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story of Manimekalai, for instance, we find the heroine advised 
to study in Kanchi the philosophical systems of the Veda, 
^iva. Vishnu, Ajivika, Jaina and of the Sankhya, Vaiieshika and 
Lokayata. 

But soon a great change came—particularly in the Tamil country 
—and people began to entertain fears of the whole land going over 
to Jainism and Buddhism. At any rate, worshippers of Siva and 
Vishnu felt the call to stem the rising tide of heresy. The growth, 
on the one hand, of an intense emotional bhakti to Siva or Vishnu 
and, on the other, of an outspoken hatred of Buddhists and Jains, 
are the chief characteristics of the new epoch. Challenges to public 
debate, competition in the performance of miracles, tests of the 
truth of doctrines by means of ordeal, became the order of the 
day. Parties of devotees under the leadership of one gifted saint 
or another traversed the country many times over, sin^ng, dancing 
and debating all their way. This great wave of religious enthusiasm 
attained its peak in the early seventh century and had not spent 
itself in the middle of the ninth. 

Later tradition counted sixty-three ndyandrs^ individual and col¬ 
lective, as the most prominent leaders of this revival on the side 
of the ^vas. The individuals included a woman from Kfiraik^, 
and a pariah, Nandan from Adanfir, besides a general of the 
Pallava forces, ^iruttoi>d^. But most prominent among them 
were the three great men whose hynms are collected together in 
the Devdram. First came Tirundvukkaraiu, a Vefidla from Tini- 
vSmQr and most probably contemporary of the Pallava ruler 
Mahendravarman I. Thou^ bom in an orthodox ^va family 
he was attracted to Jainism in his early years, and joined the Jaina 
monastery at P^taliputra (Cuddalore) as a monk. His elder sister, 
who had watched his change of faith with untold regret, implored 
Siva’s help. Her prayer was answered: Dharmasena, for that was 
her brother's name in the monastery, became the victim of an 
incurable abdominal disorder. When all his fellow-Jains failed 
him. he was compelled to go and seek his sister’s aid. She secured 
his cure by the grace of the God of Tiruvadigai. The news of his 
defection greatly upset the Jaina monks of Pataliputra who trumped 
up many false charges against Dharmasena to poison the mind of 
Mahendravarman against him. He was subjected to many trials 
and tortures which, however, by the grace of ^iva he easily 
surmounted Finally, the king himself was convinced of the 
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superiority of and embraced it. Whatever element oP 

inith there may be in the life-story of Tirunavukkarasu or Appar 
which we have sketched above, a ver^ in the Trichldopoly inscrip¬ 
tion of Mahendravarman furnishes clear proof that the king did 
indeed turn to Saivism from some other creed. It must, however, 
be admitted that the tradition regarding the persecution of Appar 
by M abend ravarman (whose name does not occur in the story 
narrated by Sekkiiar) is hard to reconcile with the spirit of the 
Mattavtidsa, The rest of Appar's long life of 81 years was spent 
in pilgrimages during which he met many contemporary /layandFSt, 
of whom fianasambandar was the most notable, indeed the greatest 
of them aJl. 

^^asambandar was a Brahmin of the Kaundmya gotm from 
Shiyali in the Tanjore district. There are few Saiva temples la 
the Tamil country today where worship is not offered to him. 
Legend avers that as a child of three he got the milk of divine 
knowledge from Parvati herself and narrated the incident to his 
father in song. The father at once realized the divinity of his 
child and carried him on his shoulders from one Saiva shrine to 
another until he was relieved by the present from the gods of a 
pearl palanquin for his son’s use. At that time the Pandya 
country was almost completely overrun by Jainism, ^d the 
Pdndyan quwn, a princess from the Chela coimiry, and the 
minister Kulaccijrai, both of whom were Saivas, sent Sambandar 
an urj^t invitation to come and release the P^dya and his 
country from the lightening grip of Jainism. Ranasambandar 
betook himself to Madura, foiled all the conspiracies of the Jains 
against him, vanquished them in debate and converted the king 
and his subjects to ^vism. The story that on this occasion 
8,000 Jains were put to death by impalement, and a festival in the 
Madura temple is supposed to oommemorate the gruesome event 
to this day. This, however, is little more than an unpleasant 
legend and cannot be treated as history. There is no reason to 
believe that, even in those days of intense religious strife, rnloler* 
ance descended to such cruel barbarities. Nor are we asked to 
believe the story of his marriage, ti is said that when, at the age 
of sLeleen, he was married, the ceremony had hardly been com¬ 
pleted when the newly wedded pair and ail the wedding party were 
absorbed into the god-hemL Sambandar had disputations with 
Buddhists also and visited many shrines and sang hundreds of 
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hymns in his short life-time. He was the purest of all the saints, 
with no past to regret. He may be phced in the middle of the 
seventh century and his Pandyan oontemporaTy was cither Mfip- 
varman AvanisQlamani or his grandson Arikesaii Mdravarman, 

About a century later came Sundaramilnti of Ndvalilr. He was 
bom of poor Brahmin parents but his beauty as a child was such 
that he attracted the attention of the local chieftain Narasinga 
Mimaiyadaraiyan who* with the consent of the parents* brought 
him up. When his marriage with a girl of his own caste was a^ut 
to take place it was stopped by the mysterious intervention of Siva 
who claimed him as his slave. A little later Sundara fell in love 
with two women, one a dancing-girl of Tiruv&lur and the other a 
mdra girl of Tiruvomyui^* Their jealousies, it is said* could only 
be resolved by Siva himself acting as a messenger to one of them. 
Like the other mya/tdrs, Sundara is also credited wnth many 
miracles and the contemporary Chcra ruler, Cheramin Perumal* 
was his friend. They visited each other regularly and made 
their last journey to the abode of 5iva in Mount Kadasa together, 
Sundara on a white elephant and Cbcraman Peru mil on a horse. 
Sundara'^s devotion to Siva was that of an intimate fnend so that 
he was given the title Tambirdn-Tdian (* Friend of God 

A little later than Sundara came the illustrious Mlmkka-vdfiagar. 
Legend makes him the minister of a Fandyan king; and on his 
account Siva, the presiding deity of Madura* is said to have per¬ 
formed many miracles* His Pdadyan contemporary was most 
iHobably Varaguija II (862-80). Matjikka-vaiagar is said to have 
debated with Buddhists from Ceylon at Chidambaram and to 
have utterly vanquished them. His hymns form the Ttnivdsagam 
C The Sacred Word ’) and another work* TinjcdriambaiMdtuh is 
also ascribed to him. 

The hymns of Sarabandar, Appar and Sundara form a varied 
treasure-house of religious experience which tells of mystical 
raptures and ecstasies, of moments of light when there is a vision 
of God and the world is transfigured in the light of his love* and 
of periods of gloom when all is dark and the blind seeker is filled 
with a sense of fear* Somewhat different and more exuberant are 
the outpourings of Mapkka-vSiagar whose confessions are more 
outspoken and whose devotion is more impassioned. Some of 
them were keen controversialists and had no soft word for 
Buddhists and Jains. 
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The Vaishnava wing of ihe movement is represented by twelve 
^Ivdrs (* divers ’ into the qualities of God) for whom orthodox 
tradition gives an impossible chronology. Three of them^-Poygai, 
Pudam, Pey', bom respectively at Kanchi, Mallai and Mylaporc— 
are believed to have come earliest. A beautiful legend tells how 
these three saints sheltered from the rain in a narrow room which 
could only just hold them standing, when Vishnu himself came 
seeking their company. The bhakti of these early saints is a gentle, 
simple devotion, altogether free from a sectarian outlook. This 
fact, and their employment of the metre in their songs, points 
to a really early date for them—not later than the fifth or the sixth 
century a.d. 

Then came Tirumaliiai, bom in the village of that name in 
Chingteput district and most probably an. cider contemporary of 
Pallava Matiendravarman L The story goes that at birth he was 
a shapeless mass of flesh abandoned by his parents and brought np 
by a sudra. He is said to have practised Jainism, Buddhism and 
^aivism before settling down hnally as a Vaishnava yogL His 
poems show a more controversial tone than those of the first three 
and this was quite natural to his age. 

After hTm we might place Tirumangai, one of the most cele¬ 
brated of the dinars. He was the petty chieftain of Alinadu in the 
Tanjort district who, legend says, became a highwayman to order 
to carry off and marry the daughter of a Vaishnavite doctor of a 
higher caste, for whom he also changed his religion. He is said 
to have stolen a soEd golden image of Buddha from a monastery 
in Negapatam to pay for renovating the temple of Sriran^m The 
dear reference to Vairamegha in his hymns places him in the middle 
of the eighth century, a date which discredits the story of his friend¬ 
ly meeting with ^anasambandar at ShiyllL Neither story can be 
treated as history, though each m its own way funushes a due to 
what his followers believed in later times. His hymns, and they 
are many, are equally fuU of good poetry and attacks on Jainism 
and Buddhism. To Saivlsm. on the whole, he evinced a more 
friendly attitude and there arc many resemblances in lUcrary form 
and rehpoua sentiments between !^anasambandar and Tinimaitgai, 

A little later than Tirumangai, about the close of the eighth 
and the beginning of the ninth century, came a number of dlvdrs. 
Periyalvar, a Brahmin of Srivilliputtur, won a religious disputation 
in the court of the P^dya king Srimira Sri Vailabha (815-62), 
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The Dn^y woman amon^ them^ *^1" Kddai (SkL Coda), was 

the real or adopted daughter of Pcriyalvax^ la her intense devo¬ 
tion to Vishnu she dreamt of her marriage with that god, and 
described her experience in her hymns* This mystical union was 
the only one she knew^ and in many ways the ardour of her 
devotion resembles that of M^^kka-vtsagar^ and her hymns are 
replete with allusions to Krishna stories. To about the same 
period belonged Tiruppan> a minstrel of low caste, who was not 
permitted to enter the temple of Snrangam and wzis thus the 
Vaishnava counterpart of Nandan; and Tond^-^dtp-podt V The 
dust of the feet of the devotees ^), a Brahmin from Tanjore dtstrict 
whose real name was Vipranirayajja and whose intolerance of 
Buddhism and Jainism was nearly as great as that of Tintmangai* 
Kulasekhara, the ruler of Kerala, proficient alike in Sanskrit and 
Tamil, was the next dlvdf who, among other shrines of Vishnu, 
sang of those at Chidambaram and at Tiruv^—the latter, no 
doubt, a foundation of Tirumangai* Lastly came the ixlebrated 
Nammalv^r and his pupil Madhurakavi, The former was bom of 
a VeDala family of Alvartinmagari (also called KurugOr) in the 
Tinnevclly district. His personal name was and he seems 

to have gained the name Safhakopa on the occasion of his tnitia' 
tion. He renounced the w^orld in his thirty-fifth year to practise 
yoga. His hymns, the largest in number after those ofTirumangaT, 
are rightly regarded as embodying the decp)est religioiis experience 
and philosophic thought of one of the greatest seers of the world. 

Yuan Chwang, who visited South fndla in 642. when the Hindu 
revival was just gathering momentum, did not notice the new 
movement, although in speaking of Maharashtra he mentions the 
worshippers of Deva (^zva) who covered themselves with ashes. 
He mentions with regret that his own cieed—Buddhism—was on 
the decline, but remarks repeatedly that it had yielded to Digam- 
bara Jainism. The triumph of the revivalist movement was largely 
achieved in the two centuries that followed. Public disputations 
w'hich led kings and rulers to transfer their allegiance from one 
creed to another did much to bring this about More important, 
however, was the use of the popular speech by the /loyartdri and 
the alvd/s in their soul-stirring compositions, and the fact that 
these were set to simple tunes which the masses loved to sing. 
Another important, though less popular, aspect of the same 
revival is seen in the work of KumarUa and Sankara, They were 
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Sm^as (traditionalists) who laboured *n the cause not of any one 
sect in particular but of the ancient brahnunical religion as it had 
been developed through the centuries. They held up as the reli¬ 
gious ideal a youth occupied with ritual observances followed by 
an old age given up to philosophic contemplation. Kumarila 
frequently attacks Buddhists in his works* and tradition asserts 
that he did much to discredit them in the course of his many 
scholarly journeys. He elucidated the philosophy of ritualism 
(MimiimsS) in all its aspects, but Sankara was the greater thinker. 
Few details of his life are very well attested, but he is generally 
taken to be a NambQdiri Brahmin from K^adi on the banks of 
the Alwaye river in north Travancore, where he was bom in 788. 
He lost hb father early in life and turned ascetic, with Govinda 
yogi, a pupil of Gaudapdda, as his guru. In a short life he travelled 
all over India propagating his new philosophy of a rigorously con¬ 
sistent monism and triumphing against all rivals who met him In 
debate. He reorganized the ascetic order of Hinduism on the 
model of the Buddhist order, and founded a number of ma{has in 
different parts of India, the best known being those at ^ringeri, 
Dv&raka, Badrin^th, Puri and Kanchi. His philosophy, which 
traces all apparent multiplicity and difference to illusion (mdyd), 
is indeed derived from the Upanishads. but clearly owes much in 
detail to Mah^y^nist speculation; nevertheless, he regarded Bud¬ 
dhism as Hinduism's chief enemy. Within a few years of his death 
in 820, one of his pupils, ^ivasoma, was spreading his doctrine in 
distant Kambuja across the seas. Not without justice, it has been 
said that Ankara * would have a higher place among the famous 
names of the world had not his respect for tradition prevented him 
from asserting the originality which he undoubtedly possessed'. 

The work of the poet-saints of the P^dya-Pallava period was 
continued in the age of the Cholas by a succession of poets and 
teachers of second rank. The Tamil hymns of the last age came 
to be treated as equal to the Veda and were collected and arranged 
in canonical books. Gradually they were regularly employed in 
the daily worship in temples, and their authors came to be regularly 
worshipped as manifestations of divinity. In fact the rise of the 
temple to an important place in the religious and social life of the 
land was the direct result of the revivalist movement. The age of 
the Imperial Cholas saw the construction of stone temples, great 
and small, in almost every town and village in their extensive 
27 
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empire. The great temples of Taniorc and GangaikoitdaidlapiLram 
were symbolic oi the new age and, among many others, they were 
celebrated in hymns by contemporary poets. 

The Saiva canon, in which these hymns also found a place, was 
arranged [n the first instance in the reign of Rajaraja 1 by Nambi 
Andiir Nambi and cominuously added to till about the middle 
of the twelfth century. The Vajshitava canon, on the other 
hand, received its dcfin^itive shape at the hands of Nathamuni. 
In his works he expressed the clear need he felt for the support 
and guidance of a living God, and pointed the way to a philo¬ 
sophical justification of the path of love. His grandson Ajavandar, 
also called Yamunacirya in memory of hU visits to the sacred 
spots of Krishna's youth, was the next great name in the succession 
of Vaishnava drarjas of the period. In his early years he was a 
man of the world, but a follower of Nathamoni called him to the 
higher life, He then turned ascetic and led the life of a religious 
teacher, gathering disciples round him and preaching, writing and 
conducting debates, in his writings, often cited by Rlm^nuja, 

* he sought to establish the real exUteitce of the supreme soul, and 
the eternal independence of the individual soul \ 

The greatest of the Vaishnava aedryas was undoubtedly Rama¬ 
nuja, Born at Sriperambudtlr, near Madras, in the first quarter 
of the eleventh century, he had his early philosophical training 
under Yadavaprak^:^ of Klnchipuram who belonged to the school 
of Sankara. Yaiminiicarya is said to have once met RUmanuja at 
Kanchi but, unwilling to disturb the progress of the youth's studies, 
he uttered a prayer for the increase of Sri Vaishnavas and went 
back to Siirangam, Raminuja then disagreed with the teachings 
of his guru and was strongly attracted by those of the Srirangam 
school. Yamuna sent for him, but breatlicd Ms last before 
Ramiinuja could reach him. He succeeded YSmiina as head of 
the maiha at Siirangam, which gave him control over the temple 
and the school and a position of authority in the sect. He soon 
proved his mettle as a teacher and organizer, and his influence 
grew day by day. In his lectures and writings he refuted the 
MayhvSda of Sankara, demonstrated that the Upanishads did not 
leach a strict monism, and built up the philosophy of VjrishtSdvalta 
which reconciled devotion to a personal God with the philosophy 
of the Vedanta by affirming that * the soul, though of the same 
substance as God and emitted from him rather than created, can 
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obtain bliss not in absorption but in existence near him ^ He 
attempted to uniry the sect by a reform of temple ritual wherever 
possible. Though he respected the rule that none but the twice- 
born may read the Veda^ he was cager^ like the t^vdrj, to spread 
the doctrfjie of bhakri among Shdras and even among the outcastes. 
He arranged that in certain important temples the outcastes should 
have the privilege of entering the temple on one day in the year. 
He travelled throughout India to propagate his ideas, and these 
journeys may well account for the wide inlliienoe of the sect in 
Northern India. 

The Cholas were ardent ^ivas and evidently did not view the 
growing inf1ucn.ee of Ramanuja with favour. We may not trust 
the legends of the picrsecution to which Ramanuja and his followers 
were subjected in all their details^ but the fact remains that he had 
to withdraw into Mysore about 109S and could not return to 
Snrangam till 1122» During this time Ramanuja won over the 
Hoysala king Vishnuvandhana from Jainism and established a 
well-organized triaffui at Mclkoie. After his return to Srirangam, 
Ramanuja continued his work there till he died In 1137, He is 
worshipped as an avatar in all Vaishnava temples* 

A younger contemporary of Ramanuja was Nimb9rka, a scholar¬ 
ly Telugu Brahmin from Nimbflpura in Bellary district 

who spent most of his lime in Brindavan in Northern India. In 
religion he accepted the doctrine of surrender and trans¬ 

lated it into a total devotion to Krishna and Radha, For him 
Rad ha is not merely the favourite mistress of Krishna but his 
eternal consort who lives with him for ever in Goloka, the highest 
heaven. Philosophically, he accepted the position that God, the 
soul, and the world were identical yet distinct, the position 
described as hhed&bheda. Nimbiirka thus became the founder of 
a new sect allied to, but distinct from, that of Ramanuja. He 
expounded his views in a commentary on the Veddniasuiras and 
in another work called SiJelhdfifaratna or Daxashki. 

The philosophic debate which, as against Sankara, laid increasr 
ing stress upon the reality of the world and the soul in distinction 
from Brahman ended in complete pluralism in the system of 
Madhva, Bom shortly before 1200 in a Brahmin family at Kalyana- 
pura in the Udipi taluk of South Kanara district, some forty miles 
west of Wringer!, he became a .venyajf while he was still quite young 
and, like Ramanuja, had his early training jn the system of 
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Sankara. But before his training was over, he broke away from 
that system and evolved his own based mainly on the Bhdgavata- 
purdna. Tradition credits him with a great capacity for physical 
endurance. A debate at Trivandrum with an dedrya of Sringeri 
ended in his discomfiture and he was robbed of his library and 
subjected to much annoyance and persecution. He toured Northern 
India where he had encounters with robbers, wild beasts and 
hostile chieftains in the course of his journeys. After resting for 
a while in Hardwar he retreated into the Himalayas for communion 
with Vydsa and published his commentary on Veddntasutras on 
his return. Back at Udipi again, he built a temple of Krishna and 
spent his time preaching, converting, and defeating * illusionists *. 
After a ministry of nearly eighty ^ears, and at the age of ninety-six, 
he disappeared as he sat teaching and was seen no more. He 
claimed to be an incarnation of Viyu, the Wind-god. He was a 
prolific writer who disdained fine-spun arguments and found sup¬ 
port for his teachings mainly from the Puririas and other later 
literature. He taught that the Universe is ruled by God as two 
persons—Vishnu and Lakshmi—and that the souls in the world 
arc eternally distinct from Him. He recognized different orders 
of souls and consigned some of them to eternal damnation, which 
has led some modem critics to hold that ‘ it is impossible not to 
see traces of Christian influence * in his teaching. The centre of 
his religion is bhakti to Krishna as taught in the Bhdgavata, R&dha 
having no place in it; but all other avatars are revered, Siva is 
worshipped, and ‘ the five gods * (Panedyatana) are recognized. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries witnessed the rise of a 
schism among the followers of Ramanuja due to a diflcrence in 
their interpretation of prapatti (surrender). Some held that the 
devotee had to exert himself to win the grace of the Lord, while 
others thought that the Lord’s grace by itself conferred salvation 
on the soul that had entered the path of surrender. The position 
of the first school, Vacjagalai (northern branch), is commonly 
summed up in the phrase hfarkafakiioranydya, the rule that the 
young monkey clings to its mother with an effort, and that of the 
second school, the Tengalai. is called Mdrjdrakisormydya, the 
rule of the kitten which is carried by its mother in her mouth. 
There are other differences between the two schools, one of them 
being a decided preference for Tamil as against Sanskrit on the 
part of the Tengalais. The southern school looks upon Pi||ai 
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Ldkacarya (b. 1213) as its founder. He was the author of eighteen 
esoteric treatises {rahasyas)^ and had to leave Srirangam with the 
sacred image during the period of the Muslim inroads. He found 
an influential expositor in Mapavila Mahamuni (b. circa 1370)^ 
the next great teacher and writer in the southern school. The 
leader of the northern school was Vedanta Disika (b. 1268). He 
once hid himself under a mass of dead bodies in Srirangam on the 
occasion of a Muslim incursion and escaped to Mysore until the 
storm blew over. As we have seen, he was poet, philosopher, and 
man of affairs. 

Another development of Vaishnavism based on the Bhdgarata 
was the rise from the close of the thirteenth century of a number 
of poct'saints whose popular songs stirred the life of Maharashtra 
as those of the ndyandrs and the dlvdrs had stirred the Tamil 
country centuries before. The earliest of them was Jn^nesvara, 
popularly called Dnyandev DnandbS—a pupil according to some 
accounts of Vishnusvami, who was a dualist and founder of a sect 
of his own. JMnesvara was the author of an extensive work in 
Mariithi verse on the BJtagavad-giid. His tone is Advaitic, though 
he also lays great stress on yoga; he was also the author of many 
abhangs or hymns. The movement begun by him continued 
through a succession of saints to Tukiram, the contemporary of 
^ivuji. 

Vaishnavism continued to be one of the dominant forces influ¬ 
encing the life of the people. No striking developments took 
place in the rest of our period in doctrine or practice. Occasion¬ 
ally the cult, especially that of Radha, tended to degenerate into 
erotic excesses. This is particularly true of the followers of 
VallabhQcSrya (1479-1531), a Telugu Brahmin contemporary of 
Chaitanya. He was bom in Benares, wrote several works in 
Sanskrit including a commentary on the Veddntasutras and became 
the founder of a system called ^uddhadvaita which exalted bhakti 
above knowledge. He is said to have vanquished Smarta scholars 
in public debate at the court of Krishnadeva Riiya. The dedryas 
of the sect were known as Maharajas and lived luxurious lives. 
The highest ambition of his followers was to become gopis and 
sport eternally with Krishna in his Heaven, an ideal which in 
practice degenerated into gross eroticism. Further, disputes be¬ 
tween rival sects sometimes flared up with unusual violence. 
Nevertheless. Vaishnavism continued to be, in general, a noble 
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and sweet inSuence on. life. The Rayas of Vijayanagar were great 
patrons of VEUshnavism^ m 155G Sadasiva^ at the request of Ranfia 
thirty-one villages to maiTitaui the temple of Ramanuja 
and the institutions attached to it at ^riperumbadur. 

To return to the history of ^aivism; we must note that by the 
side of the pure school of bhakti represented by the three saints 
Divdram and Manikka-vasagar, there e;xjsted other types of 
worshippers of Siva whose tenets and practices are gruesome and 
repellent to modern taste. Such w^ere the Paiupatas, Kapalikas, 
Kal^ukhas, and others whose presence in considerable numbers 
tn centres like Kanchi^ Tiruvornyhr^ MeLpudi and Kodumbajur 
is attested by inscriptions and Literature from the seventh century 
onwards^ Smearing the body with ashes from a burning ghat, 
eating food in a skull, and keeping a pot of wine, were some of 
the common practices of the K^amukhas; and some of these sects, 
if not all, were addicted to the worship of the female principle, 
which often degenerated into licentious orgies. The practice of 
the devotee offering his own head os a sacrihee to the goddess is 
shown in the sculpture and titeriture of the age of the Fallavas 
and Cholas, 

In the Eleccan, tinder the Chalukyas of Badami and the Rashtra- 
kutas of Manyakheta, both Saivism and Vaishnavism flourished 
although ^ivism was, perhaps* the more favoured creed. Magni- 
heent temples were built at Bud ami* Faiiadakal, Mahak&Ui* EUora, 
and other places* arcakss (priests) were imported from the ^iva 
dedryas on the banks of the Ganges, and daily worship and 
periodical festivals in these temples were richly endowed. At the 
same time the performance of Vcdic sacrihces was continued, 
vratas (religious vows) were observed and ddrjos (^ts) made. The 
worship of KOrtikeya attained such prominence in the HcMary 
region in the tenth century that two tupovanas were dedicated to 
him as the supreme deity* a development initiated by some teachers 
from Bengal. In the Andhra country also* where Buddhism had 
flourished in great strength in the early centuries of the Christian 
era* there carne about a strong Hindu revival. Besides the more 
famous shrines of Kalahasti* DakshSr^a and Srisailam, the 
temples of Mahasena (Kartikeya) at Chebrolu* Humtarasankari at 
Bidapura* and Mall^vara at Bezwada became important centres of 
pilgrimage. Mafhas grew up and were occupied by monks who 
fed the poor* tended the sick, consoled the dejected and set up 
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schools for the education of youth, and in the process many 
Buddhist shrines and vihdras were turned to Hindu uses. 

Hinduism has always been a house of many mansions, and the 
following description of the Arab geographer al-Idirisi, who wrote 
at the beginning of the twelfth century basing himself on earlier 
writers, may well be taken to apply to the whole of the Dcccan 
from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. * Among the principal 
nations of India there are forty-two sects. Some recognize the 
existence of a Creator, but not of Prophets; while others deny the 
existence of both; some acknowledge the intercessory powers of 
graves and stones and others worship holy stones on which butter 
and oil is poured. Some pay adoration to fire and cast themselves 
into the flames. Others adore the sun and consider it the Creator 
and Director of the world. Some worship trees, others pay adora¬ 
tion to serpents which they keep in stables and feed as well as they 
can, believing this to be a meritorious work. Lastly there arc 
some who give themselves no trouble about any kind of devotion, 
and deny everything.* 

Two developments in ^ivism which occurred in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in the Tamil country and in the Dcccan deserve 
particular mention. The first is the development of the Tamil 
^va-siddh(inta philosophy based on the Agamas. The Agamas 
are first mentioned by Sundaramurtti, and the Tinunandiram of 
Tirumfllar (ninth century) is the earliest work to reflect the theology 
of the Agamas. Agamic terminology is also found in the writing 
of Manikka-vaiagar. who frequently speaks of the Agamas as 
revealed by ^iva and openly expresses his dislike of the Vedinta, 
by which he means the monism of Sankara. But the first definite 
formulation of the philosophy of the Tamil Saiva-siddhania was 
in the work of MeykalJ<^ndeva, a pious Veflala who lived early in 
the thirteenth century on the banks of the Pennar river, south of 
Madras. He is reputed to have received instruction from Parafijdti- 
muni who was sent down from Kailasa specially for that purpose. 
His ^iva-^dno-Bodafn, a translation into Tamil verse of twelve 
Sanskrit SQtras from the Raurava-dgofna^ is looked upon as the 
fountainhead of the dogmatics of the system. The extensive philo¬ 
sophic literature that sprang from this work has already been 
reviewed. The progress of discussion led to the growth of different 
schools within the fold of the $aiva-siddhanta. But in the mam 
the system sought, like other philosophies of religion, to detennine 
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the relations of God, matter and the soul. It declared that matter 
and souls were, like God, eternal. The Absolute through its 
* grace-form * is for ever engaged in the rescue of souls from the 
bondage of matter and the three stains (ntalas) which defile their 
piuity. ‘ As body and mind together form a unity so God is the 
soul whose body is the Universe of nature and of man. He is 
not identical with either; He is not their substance but he dwells 
in them and they in Him. Advaita is not Oneness, but insepara¬ 
bility. To realize this union is the high calling of the soul.' It is 
for the guru or the teacher to let in the light, but ^iva is the source 
of all enlightenment, sole embodiment of intelligence and grace, 
and hence the true object of all devout aspiration. The system 
transcends caste and ritual and calls for inner devotion. According 
to one writer contentment, justice and wisdom are the flowers of 
worship. 

The other development in §aivism (also based on the twenty- 
eight ^va Agamas) was the growth of Vira-saivism or the 
Linglyat cult in Karnataka and the Telugu country. Basava, the 
prime minister of Kalacuri Bijjala, king at Kalydni (1156), is usually 
regarded as the founder of the sect. LingSyat tradition avers that 
the sect is very old and was founded by five ascetics — Ekdr^ma, 
Panditarudhya, Revapa, Maruja, and Viivarildhya — who were held 
to have sprung from the five heads of $iva. Basava, they say, 
was but the Reviver of the Faith; but we know for a fact that the 
five ascetics named were ail contemporaries of Basava, some older, 
some younger. The early history of Vira-^vism is therefore still 
somewhat uncertain. Two features of the sect, however—the 
prominent place held by monasteries, and the more or less com¬ 
plete social and religious equality among the sectarians—have been 
held to be due to the influence of Jainism and Islam. Lingilyats 
regard $iva as supreme and must worship only Him; hence the 
name Vira-iaivas, stalwart ^aivas. They must also worship each 
his own chosen guru. Each Lingilyat, man or woman, carries a 
liftga about his person, usually in a silver or wooden reliquary 
suspended from the neck. Reverence is paid by Lingilyats to the 
sixty-three ndyanars of the Tamil country whom they recognize as 
Puritanas (elders) and to seven hundred and seventy later saints 
among whom are included M^nikka-vflsagar, Basava, and his chief 
disciples. An account of Ling^Lyat literature has been given 
already. 
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The ArSdhya ^aivas of the Tclugu country differed from the 
Lingiyats in some respects. They followed Mallikatjuna Pandi- 
taridhya, a contemporary of Basava. in refusing to accept the 
latter’s rejection of the Veda and renunciation of caste. But the 
relations of Aradhya ^aivism with Lingiiyatism were friendly, and 
both joined together in the fourteenth century in resisting the 
inroads of Muslims and in preparing the way for the foundation 
of Vijayanagar. 

Under the Rayas of Vijayanagar all types of religion found 
encouragement, and most of the famous temples of South India 
were enlarged at this time, particularly by the addition of large 
gopuras or entrance towers and corridors and mantjiapas. A few 
temples were altogether rebuilt on a new integral plan, like that 
of Madura under Tirumalai Nayaka (1623-59). The periodical 
festivals in most of these temples were also richly endowed, and 
brought together people from all classes of society including groups 
of peripatetic merchants and traders. The festivals of the capital 
city of Vijayanagar, in particular the Mahanavami (nine days 
festival) in October, were occasions of great display which have 
been described by many foreign travellers who had occasion to 
witness them. Their accounts leave little doubt that there was 
widespread slaughter of buffaloes and sheep as sacnfices to the 
goddess, hook-swinging, and other bad practices of a similar 
character. 

Buddhism, Jainism, and AjIvikas 

The early history of Buddhism in South India has been inci¬ 
dentally sketched in the opening chapters of this book. Its decline 
in Andhrade^, where it had flourished in the early centuries a.d., 
was noticed by Yuan Chwang, and this decline proceeded further 
after his time. The renascent Hinduism of the period began the 
worship of the Buddha at Amaravati as an incarnation of Vishnu 
and seems likewise to have converted many other Buddhist centres 
into Hindu shrines. In the Tamil country. Buddhism declined 
rapidly as a result of the activities of the Hindu saints and 
reformers which we have noticed in this chapter, but it lingered on 
feebly in different parts of the country. Under the Cholas there 
were Buddhist settlements in Negapatam on the cast coast and at 
^rimulavilsam in the west; and Buddhism was considered suffi¬ 
ciently important for some scenes from Buddha’s life to be 
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represented in decorative panels in a balustrade of the great temple 
of Taajore, The ancient Velgam Vehera on the banks of the Periya- 
kulam tank near Trincomalce in Ceylon was remodelled and con¬ 
siderably extended^ and renamed Rajamja Perumbaifi early in the 
tlcvtntb century; a large life-siie limestone image of the Buddha 
and an inscribed bronze lampstand are among the finds in the 
vifiara area—clear proof of the active interest of the great Chola 
monarch in the spiritual well-being of his subjects in Ceylon. An. 
important work of Tamil grammar^ the yjtusaliyam composed m 
Vimraj^dra^s timc> had a Buddhist scholar for its author. One 
section of Kilnchlpuram bore the name of BuddhakanchJ to a 
relatively late date, and a Buddhist monk from one of (he monas¬ 
teries there sang the praises of a Hindu ruler of eastern Java in the 
fourteenth century. 

In the north-west of the Deccan also* new viharas were coming 
up on behalf of Buddhism late in the ninth century. Thus, in 
853* a monk from Bengal built a great monastery {ftuihdvihdra) in 
Krishnagiri (Ka^heri) for the use of the sangha and endowed it 
with one hundred gold ilrummas. In the same neighbourhood a 
meditation hall was constructed for monks in 877 by a minister of 
the ^ilaharas of Konkan, and other endowments are record¬ 
ed at the same lime and place for the regular worship of the 
Euddho. 

On the whole, however* Jainism had more influeEicc than Bud¬ 
dhism on the life of the people, particularly in Karnataka and in 
the Tamil country owing to the striking contributions made by 
Jaina authors to the literatures of Kannada and TamiL Some 
account of them has already been given in the last chapter on 
literature. The Jaina temple built at Aihole by Raviklrti in the 
reign of Pulakesin II is said to have been the abode of all 
excellences* and Jalna temples and monasteries continued to be 
built everywhere in the extensive dominions ruled by the Chalukyas 
and the RashtrakOtaSH Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I* for instance, 
found solace by retiring to a Jama monastery more than once in 
the course of his long reign. Many of the early Western Ganga 
monarchs were followers of Jainism, and it also found patronage 
under the Eastern Chalukyas. Amma 11 (mid-tenth century) built 
two Jinalayas and established satras (feeding houses) attached to 
them where srarm^m (Jaina monks) of all the four castes were 
to be fed. 
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Jainism had much more in common with Hinduism than Bud¬ 
dhism, and many popular beliefs and practices were common to 
both the systems. Thus in 812 a Jaina temple was endowed for 
the removal of trouble caused to a Chalukya Vimaladitya by the 
planet ^anaiicara (Saturn). In many Jaina grants we find that the 
donees arc required to use the proceeds of the endowment for their 
daily rites and observances in terms identical with those employed 
in Hindu donations; and influential guilds of merchants often 
included a strong Jaina wing in their membership. Soon after the 
establishment of Vijayanagar, Jains complained to king Bukkaraya 
of persecution by the Vaishnavas. The monarch interceded (1368) 
and decreed that both parties should practise their respective reli¬ 
gions with equal freedom and without mutual interference. Though 
Jainism has been steadily losing ground it has not altogether dis¬ 
appeared from the country—particularly in parts of Gujarat. 

Another sect outside the pale of Hinduism, which continued to 
count some adherents in South India though it had disappeared 
elsewhere, was that of the Ajivikas. Founded by Go^la Maskari- 
putra, a contemporary of the Buddha and Mahivira, this strictly 
deterministic school was influential in the Mauryan period in the 
North, and Asoka and his successor Dasaratha presented fine 
rock-cut caves to it. They believed in an inexorable Niyati 
(Destiny) which man was unable to counteract. The South Indian 
Ajlvika monks practised severe asceticism, and probably influenced 
by Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism, came to look upon Goiala 
as *an ineffable divinity’; they also developed the * view that ^1 
change and movement were illusory, and that the world was in 
reality eternally and immovably at rest *. The inscriptions show 
that they were sometimes subjected to a special tax levied on them 
at least by the Cholas. 

Islam 

The contact of South India with Islam is much older than that 
of the North. A Muslim fleet first sailed in Indian waters in 636, 
when a governor serving under Caliph Umar sent an army to 
ThSna; but Umar disapproved of this. Very soon afterwards, 
Muslim traders continuing the contacts of pre-Muslim days settled 
in numerous parts of the Malabar coast, married the women of 
the country, and the issue of such unions became the Mappiflas 
(Moplahs). Such Muslim traders were encouraged by Hindu 
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Rajas who used them to procure horses for their cavalry and for 
manning their fleets. AE-lshtakhri, an Arab writer of the tenth 
cemury who knew India at first hand, says that there were Musal- 
mans and Jumma Masjids in the cities of the RashtrakQta empire. 
A doubtM legend relates the conversion to Islam of the last of the 
Pcnimal rulers of Kerala, Chcraman Peromah He is said to have 
made the pilgnmage to Mecca and to have sent directions from 
there to the rulers of his homeland to receive Muslims hospitably 
and !£> build mosques for them. Travellers like MasQdi (516) and 
I bn Batmta (founeenth century) tesUfy to the presence of Muslims 
and mosques all along the west coast. There were Muslim settle^ 
ments on the cast coast also, of which KuyaTpattanam and Nagore 
were the most important, tslant, it is said, was preached actively 
near Trichinopoly early in the eleventh century by a Sayyid prince 
of Turkey, Nathad Vali, who became a missionary, came to India, 
and spent his last years converting many Hindus. His tomb is still 
pointed out in the city. According to I bn Batfita, the army of 
Hoysala BallaLa IH included 20,0CX) Musalmans. The Muslim 
invasions from the North and their consequences, the rise of the 
Bahmani kingdom and its relations with Vijayanagar, have been 
dealt with elsewhere. By the beginning O'f the si.xteenth century 
the Mappiflas were estimated by Duarte Barbosa to have formed 
one-fifth of the population of Malabar, but the arrival of the 
Portuguese cheeked the growih of Muslim power and ruined the 
Arab trade. 

It is very difficult to say how far Islam influenced Hindu reli¬ 
gious thought and practice in the South. Some traits of the Hindu 
revival, such as the increasing emphasis on monotheism, on 
emotional worship, on self-surrender, on the need for devotion to 
a spiritual teacher, as well as the growing laxity in caste rules and 
indifFerence to ritual at least among some sods, have all been held 
to be in some way or other the result of Islamic influence. But 
these developments may well be explained from the internal history 
of Hinduism itself, and there is no direct evidence of the active 
influence of Islam on their growth. Perhaps, after all, it is not an 
accident that, as Ebot has observ^ed, sects grew * more definite in 
doctrine and organization, especially among Vishnuiies, as Hindus 
became more familiar with Islam \ As we have shown, however, 
there were Musalmans in plenty who, m general, were left free 
both to w^orship and to proselytize. 
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Christians from westem countries, from Baghdad, Nmeveh, Jeru¬ 
salem and other places. 

There was a Christian community at St Thomas Mount, but 
no authentic evidence of its condition is rorthcoming before 
Mareo Polo (!293) who first reports the story of the mai^rdoiii 
of St Thomas on the Mount, but the shrine on the Greater 
Mount was visited bv Hindus and Muslims as well as by the 
Christians themselves. Thirty years after Marco Polo heard the 
story of St Thomas, Frkr Odoric found some fifteen houses of 
Nesiorians beside the church, but the church itself was filled with 
idols. A century later Conti reckoned a thousand Neslorians in 
the city; yet early in the suttcenih century Barbosa found the 
church in mins, with a Muslim /£fA'J> charged to keep a lamp 

Christian travellers in the Middle Ages occasionally complain of 
the paucity of Christians in South India and of the persecution to 
which they were sometimes subjected, and Friar Jordanus (132L30) 
wrote enthusiastically of the great scope that India offered for 
missionary activity in the cause of Christianity, 

Active propagation of Christianity, however, began only after 
the arrival of the Portuguese and of St Francis Xavier {c. 1545). 
But these efforts did not make much headway except among^ the 
lower classes, and what is more, they led to the of acute schisms 
and quarrels between the new Catholic Christians and the other 
sects that had already esiablbhed themselves in different parts of 
the country. The conuiig of other Christian nations like the 
Dutch only added to the confusion. We have already seen that 
the Portuguese policy of turning religious propaganda to poUiical 
use roused the resentment of even the tolerant rulers of Vijayanagar 
and their feudatories. 
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It cannot be said that in the period covered by this book Chris¬ 
tianity exerted any potent influence on the life of the people as 
a whole. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


art and architecture 


and viharos of the norlh-^iem D«can-Jaina of 
Buddhist sancruarua in the lo^^rr Godavari and Knsh^-rock^h.teciL.re o 
the vt«tc«i Deccan (fifiii centuty)-|»:niin5S-*icmpl« ai Aibolc—roct-cut 
iSl. at BSdfimi-tcmplcs at Pattadakal-last phase of font-aicfaitectnre m ihe 

’^^'iJav^l^k'anJiitKture.-str^ templcfv-early Chola templ^age of 

RSiar^ia-Tiruvitlivanwn-ihe Great Tempk of Tanjwe-Gangaikondasaja- 
puiim-^la sculptures and bronos-Piodyan ardulcctuie-ir^wraj- 
monuments, 

Chilutya temples of the westefn Deccan-Hoysala architecture and 

^^Architecture of Orissa— MukhalinBam—Bhuvancit-ar—Puri—Konaralt. 

■ Deccani * temples (efcventh and thirteenth centuries)—Hemadpanti style. 
Age of Vijayatia^ai—pillared ,njidj(i(to/iuj—Viithala and Hn/flr a Rtima temples 

— jecular hutidings—Madura style, , » i.- 

B&hmanI aichiteciuro, military and civil—its innucnce on Hindu arehitocnircr 


This brief sketch of the architecture and art of South Indm. is 
more historical than aesthetic^ aesthetic appreciation is a inaltcr 
of individual taste, and the role of the an critic is different from 
that of the student of its history* Again* though the continuity 
in the evolution of art forms and the mutual inHucnccs of the 
different schools that flourished in different localities and ages will 
be taken account of in a general way, no attempt can be made hern 
to study such questions in any detail. Our aim must be to give a 
general view of the salient features of the different schools and their 
prodnctlons in the light of the most recent studies on the subject. 

The earliest monuments that call for notice are the caityas and 
viViJrflJ of the north western Deccan. These are often called ' caves ' 
and ‘cave-temples'; such names are misleading when applied to 
these wonderful excavations* many of which are large, well-planned 
temples and monasteries skilfully chiselled out of the solid rock 
with infinite forethought and patience. The term rock-architecture 
has been suggested as more adequate by Percy Brown (to whose 
great work on Indian Architecture this account is much indebted)* 

-Such work involved no great problems of consinietional engi¬ 
neering, and is best regarded as a branch of sculpture, though 
* on a grand and magnificent scale \ The caitya was primarily 
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a temple or place of worship, and was so called because in early 
Buddhism the object of worship was generally a sivpa {eattya); 
the vikdra was a monastery^ fn Hinayana Buddhism the Buddha 
was never pcpresentcd in sculptured fornix but his presence was 
indicated by a throne, a footstool, cushions and other symbols. 
The Buddha image came into use in later Mahay ana Buddhism 
and then it was introduced into some of the early caiiyiis as at 
Kanheri and Nasik. The Hinayana rock-cut monasteries and 
shrines arc all situated in Bombay Slate within a radius of two 
hundred miles round Nasik, The caitya was generally " a large 
vaulted hall having an apsidai end and divided longitudinally by 
two colonnades into a broad nave and two aisles. In the apse 
stood the stdpti, also carved out of the natural rock.* Circumarn- 
bulatlon of the stupa took place along the aisles and the apse, while 
the congregation assembled in the nave. The vikdra consisted of a 
‘ central h5l entered by a doorway * from a verandah io front and 
surrounded by square cells cut further into the rock, each serving 
as the abode of a monk. Architecturally the caityas are more 
notable than the vikdras. In both there was a close tmitalion of 
the w'ooden structures which were the originals of their designs; 
even in rock-cut buildings, much woodwork was put into both the 
fagadc and interior, so used were the early builders to wood before 
they started building in stone. But rock-architecture as it comes 
before us is fully matured, and the stages, if any, of its evolution 
are no longer traceable. 

There arc eight caitya halls of the second and first centujy B.c. 
and in their probable order of execution they arc * Bhaja, Kondane, 
- Pitiilkhora, Ajanta (No. 10), Bedsa, Ajanta (No. 9), Nasik and 
Karle', the first four belonging to the second century and the 
remainder to the first. Two caityn halls at Junmr arc * of the 
same type and date as that at Nasik The scries may be said to 
close with the caitya at Kanheri (second century a.d.). In the 
earlier examples the pillars of the colonnades are copies of plain 
wooden posts, with an octagonal section and without capital or 
base, and they generally slope towards the Interior; in later exam¬ 
ples the inward slant disappears and the columns become more 
elaborate, with bases and capitals, and evolve into an ‘order'. 
The horseshoe archway above the entrance which dominates tbc 
facade also undergoes a corresponding evolution Bedsa and 
Karle are the finest examples of this early scries of caityas^ and 
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Plate XIV 


bhu>’anesvar : lincaraja temple 
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the facade as well as the column is maTked by many innovations. 
At Bedsa the base of the column is vase-shaped and its capital is 
surmounted by a group of figures and animals ^each of which 
consists of a male and female figure lightly clad but with heavy 
ornaments seated astride kneeling animals, on the one side horses, 
and on the other elephants. These groups are exceptionally vivid 
and spirited examples of rock sculpture, evidently the work of a 
master craftsman in this medium/ The hall is 45^ feet long and 
21 feel wide, Karie (PL J), the largest and best of the sericSt b 
124 feet long, 46^ feet wide and 45 feet higli. Here the facade 
consists of two stages, the lower wall pierced by three doorways 
and an upper gallery over which rises the enormous horseshoe 
window'. The pillars of the colonnade ha%'e capitals more elaborate 
than at Bedsa, and they have the effect of a frieze and cornice. 
From them rise the wooden ribs attached to the domed stone of 
the roof. The spaces between the doorways in the lower stage of 
the facade are each decorated with sculptures of two human figures, 
very massive and grandly executed, 'The setting back of the 
entrance into the face of the rock forms an outer porch, the sides 
of which are sculptured in architectuml facades of several storeys, 
the lowest supported by huge elephants, the second decorated with 
sculptured figures' like those of the lower stage of the fagade. 
The entrance was preceded by a wooden antechamber or porch^ 
and farther outside stands one of the two original monolithic 
dhvajastatnbhas with a capital of four lions which once supported 
a wheel. The arrangements carefully designed to deflect the glaring 
sunshine st^mLng through the horseshoe window of ihe facade 
have received high praise from Percy Brown who observes: ' Th ere 
are few lighting eflfecls more solemnly beautiful than the soft 
luminous atmosphere diffused in this manner through the sun- 
window at Karle L The caitya at Kanheri is * a decadent copy of 
that at Karle, but only about two-thirds its size 
The viVvirej are monastic houses excavated near the cairyas in 
secluded places w'hcre the monks found freedom to pursue iheir 
religious observances without distraction. From a small beginning 
in course of time they developed a full complement of rooms: a 
dormitory, a common room, a refectory, and so on, besides cells 
for individual monks. Ajanta {No. 12) is simple but typical 
example' of an early single-storeyed vihdra. Another vt/idm of 
the same type is that to the left of the caitya at Kondanc. At 
23 
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Nasik this type oF vihdra is seen ‘ in its most decorative form , * * 
in a series of three examples \ all of the first century a.d.j viz, 
Nahapana (No* SX Gautarmputra and Siiyajfia, so-oalled from 
their inscriptioiLs* * AH have columned porticos but no pillars 
in their large central haHs^ from which open the mdividua] cells 
generally containing stone beds^ 

Contemporary with these monasteries in the Western Chats> 
another group—not Buddhist but Jaina—was excavated near 
Cuttack in Orissa. These rock-cut chambers arc all located in 
two hills known as Khand^giri and Udaya^^ and were made 
within the century and a half preceding the Christian era* There 
arc in all some thirty-five excavations but only half the number 
are at all important, only one of these being on Khatjdugiri. There 
was apparently no regular plan and they were cut in convenient 
places and connected by paths* The workmanship is clumsy and 
crude, but that was perhaps at least in part due to the rough tex¬ 
ture of the sandstone. Locally, these monasteries are known as 
gumphas^ and each is distinguished by some prefix, like Hathi 
(elephant). There are many unidentified sculptured scenes from 
Jaina legends in the more important gwnpfms. The style of the 
sculptures is at once original and vigorous. The R^ni and Ga^e£a 
gumphas arc both two-storeyedi and the courtyard of the Rani , 
there is good reason to think, constituted an open-air theatre. 
In it are the remains of channels for the distrihutlDn of water 
throughout the structure. In the Gaoeia the entrance 

stepK arc flanked with figures of elephants, the first appearance of 
the sculptured-atumal motif at the entrance to a rock-cui hall 
which was developed with such wonderful effect laicr at Ell ora and 
Elephanta (where, however, the elephants are replaced by lions). 

Remains of extensive Buddhist sanctuaries, rock-cut and struc¬ 
tural, arc found on many sites in the lower reaches of the Krishna 
and Godavari rivers. Nearly all of them bear traces of an early 
foundation, for in this region Buddhist art found a refuge under 
the patronage of the Andhras and their successors and had a more 
or Less continuous evolution from about 200 b.c. to A*i>. 400. The 
monuments of this region form a precious link between the ancient 
schools of Barhut and Sanchl and medieval Hindu art. Rock-cut 
architecture is found m two sites in Andhra state, one at Guptu- 
palli (Krishna district), the other on the Sankaram bills (Vizaga- 
patam district). The small circular taiiyn of Guntupalli (200 b.c*). 
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IS feet in diameter, and its ribbed domicaJ roof are obvious 
imitadons of a primitive hut, and the whole structure, perhaps, 
contains the doc to the beginning of the more elaborate cairya 
halL There are, besides^ two vihgras, one large and the other 
small, riiias of a brick-built cattya hall, and several siuptis of 
various si^es, rock^nit and struetumf There h no regular plan 
and the work is rather coarse. The remains on the Sankaram 
hills are perhaps later—about a,d. 350. A number of monolithic 
stHpas and roct-cut chambers scattered in an irregular way to suit 
the configuration of the hilltop and the foundations of an extensive 
structural monastery are the principal remains. Some of the 
monolithic stupas here are the largest of their kind, one being 65 
feet in diameter at the base. Here, as at Guptupalli, the work is 
rather crude and unskilled. 

The technical skill and artistic excellence of the Andhra crafts¬ 
man are best seen in the structural monuments, particularly the 
stupas distributed over an area of 75 miles all round EUore. The 
most notable of them were at Goli, Jaggeyapeta, Bhattiprdiu, 
Ghattt^la, Amarlvati and Nagarjimikonda. As examples of 
Buddhist architecture and sculpture ih^ had few equals at the 
beginning of the Christian era. Most of them had an exterior 
encasement of white marble, richly carved in low relief, and this 
gave them an imposing appearance. In the early examples, as at 
Bhatfiprblu, the stupa was built solid, but later strength and 
economy of material were secured by means of cross-walls and 
‘other walls radiating towards the drenmferenee like the spokes 
of a wheel \ The bricks themselves were of enormous siie, 
24"^X i8*x4'. At first, the stUpa was a low hemispherical mound, as 
at S3nchi, but in later examples the dome is raised by being set on 
a lofty plinth. The marble casing was never applied over the 
whole surface of the brick core, but only to its lower portion, the 
remainder being plastered and painted white. At the four cardinal 
points there were rectangular projections from the plinth which 
accommodated steps leading to the procession-path above the 
plinth. Above each of these projections stood five slender piUans 
which may have symbolized the five Dhyanibuddhas and were 
called dryaka kambhas (*w^orshipful columns^). ‘As an orna¬ 
mental attribution to the domical shape of ihc stupa, this projection 
with its graceful pillars was an admirable device and gives an 
artistic distinction to the southern type.* 
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The largest of all these stiipaSt that of Amarivatl, had its begio- 
ning about 200 but was completely reconstructed between 
A.D. 150 and 200. Tbe dome was 162 feet across at the base and 
the concentric railing outside enclosed the pradakshi^ path 15 feet 
wide. The height of the dome must have i>6en. from 90 to J00 
feet* Some 20 feet above the ground there was a higher proces¬ 
sional path with the usual offsets and the dryaka pillars. There 
was a balustrade about 8 feet high round the terraced path and it 
was richly carved on the inner sides. Ail that remains now of 
this stupendous monument are the sculptural slabs and parts of 
the railing preserved in museums. 

The sculptures of Amaravati, like those from several other stupas 
in the neighbourhood, depict incidents in the life of the Buddha 
and scenes of worship^ and contain many fine omamenlal motifs. 
The figures of women and animals are in the S^nch] tradition and 
display a vigorous and supple realism, characteristic of all Indian 
sculpture^ particularly of animals^ from the days of Asoka to the 
age of the Pallava sculptures at M^mallapuram. In the scenes 
depicting life in the women''s quarters^ there is an innocent delight 
in the nude and a rehned sensuality with marked freshness. The 
Bodhisattvas and the Buddha are represented actually and not by 
mere symbols, and good reason has been shown to admit the 
presence of Roman influences in the art of Amaravati, which fore¬ 
shadows that of Aihole and MUmallapuram. This side of 
Amaravati art leaves naturalism behind anit~develops an idealism 
of the highest order, ‘ a new canon of beauty and tranquillity", 
^ the aesthetic ideal of India \ * The school of Amar^vatl,' says 
Grousset, *can shO'W many a scene which is a veritable picture in 
stone, perfect in its composition, by some very great, though un¬ 
known, artist,* In the medallion ^Madras Museum) depiclmg the 
taming of the elephant (PI. 11), for instance, the confusion caused 
by the mad beast contrasts remarkably with the calm after it is 
tamed by the power of Buddha*s kindliness. In the various stories 
illustrated ' there are representations of walled chics, palace-build¬ 
ings, loranns and stQpas; and more than one of the slabs portrays 
the stupa of Amaravati itself as U must have appeared in the height 
of its glory *, 

At TEr in the Sholapur district and Chc2ilrla in the Krishna 
district arc found Buddhist caftya halls built in brick, perhaps in 
the fiRh century a.d., and surviving to this day because they were 
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appropriated to brahminical uses after the decline of Buddhlsiu, 
We refer to the Trivikrama temple at Ter and the Kapotesvara 
temple at Chejiarla. These two small buUdings, each not more 
than 30 feet long, arc now the only means of jud|^g the external 
appearance of the Buddhist structural temples as the rock-cut 
caityas have no exteriors except their facades. 

About the middle of the fifth century there was a revival of 
rock-architecture in the western Ekccan under the stimulus of 
Mah^yana Buddhism. The chief centres of this art were Ajanta, 
Ellora and Aurangabad, not to speak of some places of lesser 
importance in the same region. The caitya in its essential features 
remamed the same as before except for the introduction of Buddha 
images, sometimes of colossal proportions. The viAdrn, however, 
undergoes much aUeration and the mnennost range of cells which 
served originally as dormitories for monks now became sanctuaries 
containing images of the Buddha. And the vthdra thus became a 
place of worship as well as of residence. 

The monastic retreats of Ajanta extend in a " sickle-shaped curve 
along the face of the cliff for over a third of a mile, and 
overhanging the waters of a pretty stream, cascading through the 
ravine below Here are twenty^eight halls of various sizes and 
they have been numbered in order from west to east. Two caityas 
and three vihdrcis (Nos, S, 9, 10, 12 and 13) had come into existence 
in the earlier Hiuayaua period under the Andhras (200 b.c,- 
A.D. 200) ^ the others were added in the two centuries that followed 
A.D. 450, Jn these later examples the imitation of wooden con¬ 
struction is discarded, and a distinct advance made in the handling 
of the rock-medium. The walls and the ceilings of these halls 
were covered with a large number of mural frescoes which have 
survived in some of them almost intact. 

The two vihdra^ (Nos. 16 and 17) made under the Vakifakas 
fabout A.D, 5(K)) arc pillared halls (with the usual cells and shrines 
in the back walls) containing Buddhas seated in * European fashion ’ 
iprahmba pada}. In the paintings of No. 16, there is a remarkable 
combination of figures with archiicctural motifs* while a striking 
narrative style marks the scenes of the life of the Buddha depicted 
in No, 17. No. 19 (PI, lit)* with its highly embellished facade and 
its numerous Buddhas* marking a great development of MahaySna 
sculpture* may be dated about 5S0, thus forming a link between 
the earlier group and that of the seventh century. The pillars 
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within this caiiya are Auied columns richly ornamcntcdr The 
^pitals are of the pot and foliage variety. The chief painting 
jhcre is the ' Return to KapLLavastu *. Nos. 1*5 and 21’^ were the 
last group to corne into existence (^. 600-50), No. 1 contains the 
painting of the beautiful ^ Bodhisattva with blue lotus * and other 
famous frescoes including the "Sibi Jataka" and * Banquet of 
Persians \ really a representation of the Buddhist god Pafteika, 
The painters of Ajanta * had a complete command of posture. 
Their knowledge of the types and positions, gestures and beauties 
of hands is amazing. Many racial typ^ arc rendered; the features 
are oAen elaborately studied and of high-breeding, and one might 
call it stylistic-breeding. In some pictures considerable impetus 
of movement of different kinds Ls well suggested. Some of the 
schemes of colour composition are most remarkable and interesting 
and there is great variety/ A critic observes: * It is impossible 
for anyone who has not seen them with their own eyes to realize 
how great and solid the paintings in the caves are^ how wonderful 
in their simplicity and religious fervour,* But the simplicity was 
the result of a very conscious art-tradition of long standing and, 
as Grousset has said, * every one of the chief subjects of the Ajanta 
frescoes is worthy of separate analysis *. The Ajanta style of paint- 
uig is seen contemporaneously at Sigiriya in Ceylon and some 
centuries later in the paintings of a jaina cave at Sittarmav^^ 
(Pudukk6|^), in the cave-temple at Tirumalaipuram (Tinnevelly 
district), and on the inner walb of the garbhagriha of the Great 
Temple at Tanjorc. 

The rock-architecture of BUora was begun by the Buddhists 
from 450 to 650, with twelve rock-cut halls that fall into two sub- 
groups, one slightly later than the other and each comprising a 
prayer-hall with monasteries attached to it. The later group 
contains two monasteries which are the only examples in three 
storeys, rising to a height of nearly 50 feet with wide courtyards in 
front. The technique of rock-architecture reached its culmination 
in some of these vihdras in which * lines arc stmighter, angles more 
correct, and surfaces more true than in any other examples *, At 
Aurangabad there arc three groups of Buddhist excavations in a 
hill about 3 miles north of the city. One of them includes a caitya 
and four viAdrar, another has four vikdras^ and the third comprises 
three unimportant caves* They all belong to the sixth and seventh 
centuries^ Some of the sculptures of deities and devotees, male 
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and female, in these vikdras are remarkable for their masajve 
proportions and bold relief and for their Life-like presentation of 
the people of the period, their garments, headdresses and 
ornaments. 

The beginnings of Hindu temple archiiccture in South India are 
j best traced m the temple-complex at Aihole and its neighbourhood 
dating from A.D. 450 to 650. Aihole is a town of temples and 
contains no fewer than seventy structures* The work started there 
was continued in the neighbouring towns of Badami and Patta- 
dakal. The temple at Aihole known as Ladh Khan, usually 
assigned to about 450, is a low flat-roofed building 50 feet square, 
with a small square oella and a porch set on the roof at a later 
date and forming an independent shrine of the Sun* Of the main 
temple three sides arc completely enclosed by walls, two of which 
cany stone windows perforated in a variety of beautiful designs. 
On the fourth side, which forms the eastern front, there is an open 
porch on the pillars of which arc figures of the river-goddesses* 
The interior Is a pillared hall coatamimg * two square groups of 
columns one within the other A targe nufufi fills the centra] bay, 
and the cella at the farther end is not a separate chamber leading 
off from the main haJl, as one would expect, but built within it 
against the back wall. The entire disposition is totally inadequate 
for the purposes of a temple, and Fert^ Brown suggests that it was 
just a mote-hall converted into a temple. In the pilasters at the 
exterior angles of the building may be traced the beginnings of the 
* DravidiM order' with the tapering upper end of the column and 
its " cushion capital with an expanded floral abacus supporting the 
bracket \ The construction of the roof is also peculiar as it consists 
of large flat slabs held together by long narrow stones covering the 
entire length of the joints and littmg into grooves cut in the slabs. 

Very different from Ladh Khan is the Durga temple fPl. IVa), 
which was another experiment seeking to adapt the Buddhist caiij^a 
to a brahminical temple* This temple, perhaps of the sixth century, 
is an apsidal structure (60 feet by 36 feet) with a large portico 24 
feer deep on its eastern front making its entire length 84 feet. The 
temple stands on a high plinth with many mouldings. The top of 
its flat roof is 30 fcei from the ground. A sikfuira rises above the 
garffhagriha in ihe apse and there is a verandah roofed with sloping 
slabs carried on massive square columns with heavy brackets and 
this forms the prudakshi^ path. 
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The sikhara or pyramidal tower over the sanctum is generally 
curvilinear in shape in Northern India, but in the far South it rises 
by square terraces of diminishing size. In the Deccan both styles 
were used. There was even a tendency, at times, to combine the 
features of the two styles. The iikhara of the Durgil temple, 
perhaps a later addition, is of the Northern variety. 

Another temple very similar to the Durgii temple is the smaller and 
simpler Huccimalli-gudi which contains one new feature, namely a 
vestibule or antardla between the cclla and the main hall. One of 
the last temples to be built at Aihole was the Jaina temple of 
Meguti (634), which shows considerable progress in the erection of 
structural temples. It is unfinished and its shrine is detached from 
the back wall. Of nearly the same date is the small finely-pro¬ 
portioned and magnificently located Miilagitti ^ivSlaya at Biddmi. 

A group of four pillared rock-cut halls at Bdddmi, three of them 
Hindu and one Jaina, are all of the same type, each comprising 
* a pillared verandah, a columned hall, and a small square cella cut 
deep into the rock *. One of these (No. 3) is a Vaishnava cave 
exactly dated 578, and contains fine reliefs of Vishnu seated on 
Ananta and a Narasimha, both in the verandah. The workman¬ 
ship in these caves is marked by a high degree of technical 
excellence. One noteworthy feature is the running frieze of ganas 
in various amusing postures carved in relief on each plinth. The 
front of these caves is otherwise unassuming but the interior is 
treated with great skill and care in every detail. 

The next stage in the development of Chilukyan art is marked 
by the temples at Pattadakal, atwut ten miles from BSdiLmi. There 
arc ten temples here, four in the Northern style and six in the 
Southern. The P^paniitha temple (c. 680) among the former, and 
Sangameivar (c. 725) and VirQpaksha (c. 740) among the latter, 
arc the most notable. The temple of PiSpanitha in its plan and 
elevation alike e.xhibits shortcomings due to uncertainty regarding 
the correct relation of the different parts of the temple structure 
to one another. The temple is 90 feet long and too low for its 
length, its tower in true Northern style is too small and stunted, 
and the antardla too big—almost a supplementary hall. The outer 
vralls carry a close and monotonous repetition of canopied niches 
representing a shrine. This temple was perhaps one of the first 
attempts to combine Northern and Southern features in one 
structure, and was not quite successful. 
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The vastly improved design and execution of the Virupaksha 
temple, built by one of Vikramaditya ll’s queens, was most 
likely due to workmen brought from Ktochipuram, and to their 
direct imitation of the Kailasanaiha temple which had come 
into existence in the Pallava capital some decades earlier. ‘ There 
is a bold beauty,’ says Brown, * in the appearance of the 
Virupaksha temple as a whole, which is best seen in the exterior. 
It is a comprehensive scheme as it consists not only of the central 
structure, but of a detached mndi pavilion in front, and it is 
contained within a walled enclosure entered by an aj)propriate 
gateway.’ It measures 120 feet from the front of the porch to the 
back of the shrine, and the studied grouping of its parts produces 
a very pleasant total effect. The heaviness of the stonework is 
relieved by an increase in the amount and quality of the sculpture. 
The main shrine, distinct from the man^apa, has a pradakshitia 
path. The pillared nta/^pa has thick walls with perforated 
stone windows. The square sikhara rises in clearly defined storeys 
each of considerable elevation. The external wall surface is 
divided by pilasters into well spaced ornamental niches filled alter¬ 
nately with windows and sculptures. The sculptures include repre¬ 
sentations of Siva, ndgas and ndginis, and scenes from the 
Rdmdyam. To cite Brown once more: ‘The sculpture flows into 
the arcWtecture in a continuous yet disciplined stream. . . . The 
Virupaksha temple is one of those rare buildings of the past in 
which the spirit still lingers of the men who conceived it and 
wrought it with their hands.’ The neighbouring Sangameivara 
temple, built some years earlier, is very much in the same style 
but has an open man^pa. 

Progress in the erection of structural temples did not mean the 
cessation of rock-architecture, which continued to flourish to the 
end of the ninth century. Its final manifestation occurred in three 
localities, namely: Ellora, already in the occupation of Buddhists 
for over 200 years; the islands of Elephanta and Salsette near 
Bombay; and the Pallava kingdom in the far South. At Ellora, 
the brahminical group (spread over half a mile along the west 
face of the hill) contains sixteen temples. They fall into three or 
four types. The simplest is still much under the influence of the 
Buddhist vihdra and is just a pillared portico wth a cclla beyond, 
like the DaMvatar cave. The second type was similar to the first 
except for the passage round the cclla, as in Ravana-kS-khai and 
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Ramc^vara* In the third type, the shrine stands in the ccntire of 
a cnidform hall having more than one entrance to It, as in the 
Dumarlena, the temple at Elephanta, and the Jogesvara in Salsette. 
Lastly, the culmination of this architecture came in the monolithic 
temple of Kailasa which stands in a class by itself and in which 
an entire stnictuml temple in all its details is carved out of the 
living rock* 

Of the first type, the Da^^valar Is the largest and best e;tamp!e* 
A rock-^ut entrance leads to an open courtyard of irregular shape 
with a detached shrine in its centre, probably a namli-man^dpa^ 
Beyond this hes the facade of the temple* in two storeys defined 
by two rows of square pillars one above the other. Each floor 
consists of a large pillared hall* the pillars being generally ^ simple 
square prisms with flat abacus capitals \ But the architecture was 
only meant to furnish the framework for the gigantic sculptures of 
Hindu mythology adorning the large sunk panels between pilasters 
at regular intervals on the surrounding waits. The sculptures on 
one side are mostly Vaishnava while those on the other are entirely 
Saiva* One of the finest of theso sculptures is that of the death 
of Hirariyaka^ipu. 

Both the R&vana-ka-khai and the RSme^vara of the second type 
are simple in their plan* On each side of the entrance to the 
monolllhic cella in the Ruvana-ka-khai are carved a number of 
figures, including two duampaiasi and within is a broken image 
of Durga* On the walls of tht pillared hall are recesses between 
pilasters carrying bold sculptures in high relief, ^va subjects on 
the south and Vaishnava on the north. The RAme^vara contains- 
3 lingam in the cella guarded by giant dySrapdliis and is remarkable 
for the wealth of carving which adorns it in all its parts. The 
handling of the female figures in particular shows * a feeling for 
grace of pose and voluptuous beauty which is instinctive \ 

The Dumarlena (PL Via), the only example of the third type at 
Ellora, has three separate en trances, one at the front and one on 
each wing. It is much larger than the previous types in its area 
and in the scale of its parts, and the light entering the temple from 
three different directions makes the interior much more impressive 
than in the other types. The central feature of the hna is a massive 
shrine guarded by huge dydrap^as by the sides of each of its four 
doorways, reached by flights of steps* ‘ Leading up to this shrine 
and partly encircling it, is the main hall, a hne rectangular gallery 
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150 feet long and 50 feet wide divided into a nave and aisles by a 
colonnade of five pillars on each side, including the two forming 
the principal entrance.* Flanking the main hall are the transepts 
leading to the two lateral entrances, the width across the temple 
between the side-entrances being the same as its depth. Each of 
the three entrances is a wide pillared opening approached by a 
flight of steps guarded by sejant lions mounted on pedestals on 
either side. The pillars within the temple are of huge proportions, 
15 feet high and 5 feet wide at the base, and carry * cushion' 
capitals. 

The second example of this type on the island of Elephanta, 
near Bombay, resembles the Dumarlena in many ways but is some¬ 
what smaller (130 feet by 129 feet). But the Elephanta temple is 
better than all others of its kind in its sculptures, particularly those 
on the back wall. There are three large square recesses separated 
by pilasters each bearing a huge dvdrapdla. The panel on the left 
contains a representation of ArdhanSri, the hermaphrodite form 
of ^iva, while the corresponding one on the right contains figures 
of Siva and P^ati. In the central recess is the famous colossal 
three-headed bust (PI. IVb) long called TrimOrti but in reality a 
representation of Maheia. Of this magnificent sculpture Grousset 
remarks: ‘The three countenances of the one being are here 
harmonized without a trace of effort. There are few material 
representations of the divine principle at once as powerful and as 
well balanced as this in the art of the whole world. Nay, more, 
here we have undoubtedly the grandest representation of the 
pantheist God ever made by the hand of man. In a magnificently 
poetic outburst Rodin has celebrated “ this full, pouting mouth, 
rich in sensuous expressions, these lips like a lake of pleasure 
fringed by the noble, palpitating nostrils**. Indeed never have 
the exuberant vigour of life, the tumult of universal joy expressing 
itself in ordered harmony, the pride of a power superior to any 
other, and the secret exaltation of the divinity immanent in all 
things found such serene expression.* 

A third example of this style, the temple of Joge^vari (r. 800) in 
Salsette. is larger than the others, measuring 250 feet in a straight 
line, but has no other remarkable features about it. 

The last type, a complete monolithic structural temple, is repre¬ 
sented by the unique example of KaiUsa at Eliora (PI. V), 
excavated under R^htrakuta Krishna I. In its general plan, it 
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bears a certain resemblance to the Virupaksha temple pt Patta- 
dakal though it U more than twice its size. The temple resolves 
itself into four parts—its main body^ the entrance gateway^ a nandi 
shrine in between* and cloisters round the courtyard. Supple¬ 
mentary chambers* probably of a slightly later date, have been 
cut on the sides of the courtyard, that in the north walJ called the 
Lankeivara being a large* pillared hall. The entrance to the 
temple is on the west* and its main body measures roughly 150 
feet by 100 feet, with projections at intervals throughout the entire 
height of the structure. The lofty and substantial plinth 25 feet 
in height is marked by heavy mouldings, above and below* while 
the central face is taken up by a magniliccnt series of elephants 
and Hons seeming to support the structure (Ph VIb). We cannot 
do better than quote the description from Percy Brownt 

" Standing high on this plinth,' says Brown* * is the temple pro¬ 
per* approached by flights of steps leading to a pillared porch on 
its western side, and it is here that its designers rose to the greatest 
heights. There is no pronounced departure from the conventional 
combination of the man^pa and the vimdaay but the manner in 
which various architectural elements* all definite and sharply out¬ 
lined* such as cornices, pilasters, niches and porticos, have been 
assembled in an orderly and artistic manner to form a unified 
whole, is masterly. Then over all rises the stately tower in thr^ 
tiers, with its prominently projecting gable-front* and surmounted 
by a shapely cupola* reaching up to a total height of 95 ft. But 
this is not all Around the wide space of the platform at the base 
of the vUndna live subsidiary shrines have been fashioned out of 
the rock, each an elegant reproduction to a reduced scale of the 
main theme* to which they serve as a refrain. The interior consists 
ot a pillared hall* from which a vestibule leads to the ceUa, This 
hall IS a well-proportioned compartment measuring 70 feet by 62 
feet having sintecn square piers in groups of four in each quarter* 
an arrangement which produces a cruciform central aisle with an 
effect of great dignity,’ ^ 

Noteworthy In the remaining parts of the scheme are the two 
dftvajasiambfias 51 feet high, one on each side of the nandi shrine, 
in themselves striking works of art, which mark an important stage 
in the evolution of the Southern pillar style. Lastly the sculptural 
decoration of the entire temple fits its parts admirably and forms 

^ lifiSan AruMtfCiar^ {BudtfftfJi a/id ffindii), p, 07. 
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the crowning glory of the monimwiit. The vigorous represents lion 
of Ravana^s attempt to uproot mount KaiLlsa specially deserves 
to be noted. 

Also at EUora are five Jaiua excavations^ all probably of the 
ninth century, but only three of them are notable* One is a copy 
of the KailOsa, about a fourth of iis size* and is known as Chota- 
Kailasa. The other two—Indrasabha and Jaganmthasabha—are 
both two-storeyed* Indrasabha is the larger and finer* The 
sculptures in its upper storey* as well as its frontage comprising 
three sides of a quadrangle elaborately carved into a facade with 
two storeys, are remarkable features* 

Rentains of frescoes can be found on the ceiling of the porch 
on the second storey of the icmplc known as Rangmahal (probably 
because of the coloured decoration which once covered all its 
interior)* The paintings are of two periods* the earHer contem¬ 
porary with the excavation and therefore of the eighth century, 
the second much later. The later layer overlaps and partly canccals 
the earlier and is decidedly inferior. The earlier painting is clearly 
related to the Ajanta school. Vishnu and LakshmJ borne through 
the clouds by gamjas of the human type* a rider upon a horned 
lion and pairs of ganilhanfus fioating amongst the clouds can be 
identilied among the paintings* besides represemations of lotus 
pools with elephants, fish, and so on. The quality of the painting 
is already much removed from the style O'f Ajanta with features 
connecting it with the medieval style of Gujarat. 

In the far South, the Pallavas bridge the irutisilion from rock* 
architecture to structural stone temples. Their architecture and 
sculpture constitute a most brilliant chapter in the history of South 
Indian art. Its first phase was entirely rock-cut and comprised 
two groups of monuments: one the pillared maQ^apas^ all of the 
reign of Mahendravanmn I* who gloried in the construction of 
temples without the use of bricks, limber* metals or mortar; and 
the other* including similar but more elaborate mw^pas and 
monolithic temples known as rathas^ all of the reign of Narasimha- 
varman I Mahamalla and his inumediaie successors* The 
of the Miihcndra group are simple pillared halls wiih one or more 
oellas cut into the back wall. The main feature of the front facade 
Is a row of pillars each 7 feet high* the shaft being square in section 
with a tw'o-fooi side above and below* and the comers chamfered 
in the middle third to give an octagonal section* A heavy bracket 
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provides the capital. In ihe earliest examples (Man^^gappafiu 
and Trichinopoly). ihcre is no cornioe atwve the pjJJars, but later 
a roll moulding was added as at PalJftvaram in still later exam- 
pleSt c.g. Mogalrajapuram, the roll cornice cardes at intervals a 
new ornament known as the ku^u which is really a much reduced 
version of the Buddhist caitya window. 

The rock-cut temple of Ananiaiayana at Undavalli (Guntur 
district) and the series at Bhairavakonda (North Areot district) 
towards the end of Mahendra’s reign attempt a departure front 
the very plain treatment of the earlier examples. Undavalli is 
probably an attempt to copy a Buddhist viAdm and consists of 
four storeys of pillared ma^pas set one above the other and 
rising to a height of 50 feet. Bui U is in the elaboration of the 
pUJars of Bhairavakonda that the beginnings of a distinctive Pallava 
order can be traced, and the figure of a linn is introduced and 
combined with the pillar in its lower portion and anoiher in the 
capital. This order of pillar and capital was further refined and 
develoj^ into a column of striking elegance in the productions 
falling in the second group called after Mahdmalla. 

All the examples of the Mahamalla group are found in the now 
deserted seaport town of MfinLallapurum (Mahabalipuraim) at the 
mouth of the Palar river, 32 miles south of Madras. A large 
granite hill 100 feet high, half a mile in length from north to south 
and a quarter of a mile wide, and a smaller granite outcrop further 
south, admirably served the purpose of the talented Pallava 
sculptors. Mamalkpuram must have been a busy port with its 
royal residences, bazaars, warehouses and harbour. All the secular 
buildings of relatively perishable material have disappeared but the 
halls and sculptures quarried out of the natural rock with a 
religious intent have survived. There can be little doubt that 
Mamailapuram was one of the chief entrepdts of South India and 
that from it streamed forth strong cultural influences which shaped 
the art of Hindu colonies in Indonesia and Indo-China, 

Clear traces survive of a carafuUy-dcsigaed system to supply the 
town with fresh water drawn from the Palar river and distributed 
to all parts of the port; and it is quite possible that the remarkable 
open-air sculpture *Thc Descent of the Ganges" (P| vil) long 
known as ‘ Arjtmak Penance V was not unrelated to this s^tem 
This vast sculpture, in high relief, is nearly 30 yards long and 23 
feet high, covering the sea-face of the cliC There is a cascade in 
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4X natural fissure in the middle of the rock in which a band of ndgas 
and ndgis sport and symbolize the sacred waterSj and on both sides 
are sculptured figures of deities, human beings and aitimals of all 
kinds approaching or facing the fissure in attitudes of adoration. 
* What we have before us here,^ says Grousset, ‘ Is a vast picture^ 
a regular fresco in stone. This relief is a masterpiece of classic 
art m the breadth of its composition* the sincerity of its impulse 
which draws all creatures together round the beneficent waters* 
and its deep* fresh love of nature.^ ^ A small shrine immediately 
to the left of the cascade contains the standing figure of Siva. 
Before this temple is bowed the cmadated figure of Bhagjratha 
who is represented also above practising fapas with upraised arms* 
Among the sculptured auimals, the monumeutal elephants on the 
right and the ascetic cat inutatlng the posture of Bhagiratha^s 
penance with trustful mice playing at its feet are particularly note¬ 
worthy, as also the pair of deer which look on the scene * from the 
mouth of a cave opposite, on the left hand side, with the life-like 
action of the stag scratching his nose with his hind foot \ More 
ama^g still in its masterly realism is the detached family of 
monkeys sculptured m the round * with the male picking vermin 
off the female while she suckles her two little ones \ 

There are all together ten of the Mahdmalla style on 

various sites on the main hill at Mamallapuram. All of them 
exhibit much progress from the simple style of the Mahcndra caves 
though they still retain more or less the same general character 
and proportions as before. None of them is a large structure. 
Generally speaking the dimensions are: facade, 25 feel wide, 15-20 
feet high, depth (including ccllaj 25 feetpillars, 9 feet high, sides 
1-2 feet at their widest; cellas* rectangular, each side 5-10 feet. 
The pillars are the main features. The roll cornice above them 
in front is decorated with kiii^us. Above the comice is a parapet 
formed of miiiiaiure shrines alternately long and short* In the 
interior, pilasters and mouldings on the walls supply a suitable 
frame for the sculptural figures of mylhologicai subjects* Some of 
the more developed pillars. Like (hose on the exterior of the 
Mahishasura man^pa and in the facade of the Vardha 
look singularly graceful* But the two inner columns of the former, 
both lion pillars, are the best of the whole lot. The fluting and 
bands of their shafts, the graceful necking the beautlfuij 

‘ Cjroosiet, India (JEogliih traiulation), p. 2Kli, 
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* melon ^ capiials {ktmibha) and the lotus form (j(£j.O above, with 
the wide abacus {paiagai}, combine very well to produce the typiau 
Pal lava ' order Notable among the sculptures are the magni¬ 
ficent reliefs of the Varaha and VOmana avatdras, of SQrya, Durga 
and Gajalakshmi, and two fine groups of royal figures representing 
Simhavishnu and Mahendravarman with their queens, all m the 
Variha cave* The vivid dramatic effect and the sureness m the 
groups of figures characteristic of these sculptures marks other 
reliefs also, such as the sleep of Vishnu on the scrisnl Ananta, 
and the battle of Durga with the buffalo demon Mahisha, both m 
the Mahisha ma^pa, and Krishna raising the Govardhana in the 
PaBca Pandava moflfiopa. 

McBtioo must be made in passing of the eaistencc of rock^tut 
num^pas m the Pandya country. Those have not received much 
attention, but doubtless they were contemporary with the PaUava 
mofi^upas and arc more or less in the same style. One promment 
cjtamplc with sculptured scenes on its walls is found at Tinipparan- 
kunfam, near Madura, hidden behind a good-^zed mediev^ temple 
of Subrahmanya and serving as its garbhagriha. Other instances 
of temples built in front of rock-cut are known, e*E. at 

Singaperumal-kdyil in Chinglcput disiricu 

The uionoUtbic raihas popularly called the Seven Pagodas, 
though in the same style as the tfm^pas, arc obviously copies 
of wooden religious structures with all the details of timber 
work faithfully reproduced in granite. None of their interiors is 
finished and they do not seem ever to have been acluaJly used. 
There arc eight of them aU together, the southern group called 
after the names of Draupadi, Arjuna, Bhima. Dharmaraja and 
Sahadeva, and three others in the north and north-west called 
Gane&i, Pidiri and Valaiyan-kuttai. The rathas are only of 
moderate size, none of them being more than 42 feet long, 35 feet 
broad or 40 feet high. The Draupadi ratha is merely a cell, a 
copy of a thatched structure, with its base supported by animal 
figures, a lion alternating with an elephant* All the other rutims 
are copies of the vihdra or the cnii vo* The vihara type is pyramidal 
in shape, and the Dharmar^ja is a good c.^ample of the style. U is 
a small square hall in the centre with pillared verandahs below and 
a pyramidal Mkara above. Its plinth has many strong mouldings 
and its pKirUcos with lion pillars pcatly improve the appearance. 
* This type of design,' Ktys Brown, * is not only an effective production 
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in itself, but it is a storehouse of pleasing forms and motifs, 
besides being replete with potentialities.' 

The Bhima, Sahadeva and Ganesa rathas arc of the caitya type, 
oblong in plan, with two or more storeys, and barrel roofs with 
gable ends. The Sahadeva is apsidal, a form adopted in some 
later Pallava and early Chola temples, the shape of the latter 
specially designated gajaprishiha (* elephant back ’). The Ganeia 
is entered through a pillared portico on its long side. The oblong 
plan, diminishing storeys and barrel roofs with pinnacles (kalaias) 
and gable ends of these rathas may well have suggested the design 
for the later gopuras, or entrance towers of temples. All these 
rathas were most probably ^aiva in character and the figure sculp¬ 
ture on all of them is of the same high quality as in the maiytfapas. 
Men and gods are sculptured in the most graceful forms, and the 
animal sculpture is superb. Deities have four arms, dvdrapdJas 
only two. For some unknown reason work on these monoliths 
was left incomplete, and we enter on the second phase of Pallava 
architecture marked entirely by structural temples in stone. 

These structural temples again fall into two groups—the R§ja- 
simha group (r. 700-800), and the Nandivarman group (800-900). 
There arc six examples of the former: three at M^mallapuram 
(the Shore, livara and Mukunda temples), one at Panamalai (South 
Arcot district), and the temples of KaillsanStha and Vaiku^^ha- 
pcrumiil at Kanchipuram. The earliest of them was doubtless the 
Shore temple (PI. Villa). Its excellent workmanship is proved 
by its having withstood, in a very exposed position, the action of 
wind and sea and the shifting sands of the shore. The plan of 
the temple is somewhat unusual. Its cella faces the sea and is 
located almost at the water’s edge. The usual adjuncts to the 
temple had therefore to be accommodated in its rear. A massive 
enclosing wall surrounds the central building and entry into the 
open courtyard is obtained from the west. Two additional shrines 
were attached as an afterthought to the western end of the main 
shrine, one of which has a smaller vimdna and presents the appear¬ 
ance at first sight of being the main entrance. These additions go 
far to account for the unusual, though by no means unpleasing, 
appearance of the Shore temple with its two vimdnas. Clearly the 
buildings in this temple arc a logical development from the 
Dharmaraja ratha, allowance being made for the change from the 
rock-cut to the structural technique. At the same time there is a 
29 
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marked attempt, particularly in the treatment of the vinidnaSt to 
leave the idea of the vihdra behind and evolve a lighter and more 
rhythmic tower. The lion motif, partictilarly, in the pilasters 
becomes more developed, and in the Shore temple, as Brown 
remarks, *this heraldic lion, erect and holding up a Dravidian 
capital, projects from every angle, and is also introduced at 
intervals around the lower part of the entire building The outer 
enclosure contained a system of shallow cisterns holding water 
brought by conduits, any overflow being led into the sea. The 
parapet of the imposing surrounding wall was crowned by figures 
of couchant bulls and all round the exterior there were boldly 
carved lion pilasters at close intervals. The richly ornamented 
doorway on the west led into a man^apa of which only the 
foundations remain. 

Not long after the Shore temple came the Kailasaniltha at 
K&nchipuram built mostly in the reign of Rajasimha though 
the actual completion of the structure owed something to his 
son Mahendravarman. In its original form, the temple con¬ 
sisted of a sanctuary with its pyramidal vimdna and a detached 
pillared hall or man4opa in front, the whole enclosed in a rectan¬ 
gular courtyard by a high wall composed of cells. The marufapa 
and the sanctuary were joined together centuries later by an inter¬ 
mediate ardhaman4apa which has spoiled the total effect. The 
sanctum and the vimdna conform to the type of the DharmarSja 
ratha except for the subsidiary shrines. These are seven in number, 
one at each angle of the sanctum and one in the middle of each 
free side, and they add greatly to the beauty of the whole. All the 
main featiues of the Pallava style are assembled together in this 
temple in a very fascinating way. The cells in the interior of the 
enclosing wall which bear traces of painting, * the design of the 
wall itself with iu parapet of cupolas *, the sturdy pillars of the 
man^jbpa and the constant repetition of the lion pilaster, all fit 
into the scheme admirably. The vimdna is a further development 
from that of the Shore temple and is at once substantial and well- 
proportioned. The entrance to the courtyard is by means of small 
openings on the sides of a large subsidiary temple, the Mahendra- 
varmeivara, built in such a manner as to suggest the beginnings 
of the gdpuram. The builders of the Kailasanitha temple would 
seem to have exercised some thought in selecting their building 
materials as its foundations are of granite and able to carry a great 
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weight, while sandstone was used for the sculptured superstructure. 
The action of time has rendered many repairs necessary and these 
have not always been effected with discrimination. 

Perhaps the most mature example of Pallava architecture, 
however, is the Vaikunthaperumiil (PI. Vlllb). SUghtly larger 
than the Kaililsanatha, its principal parts—cloisters, portico, and 
sanctum—arc no longer separate buildings but are amalgamated 
into a well-articulated structure. The sanctum is a square with 
sides of nearly 90 feet, and its front is carried forward 28 feet on 
the cast to provide the portico. The whole is enclosed by a high 
outer wall which is decorated outside with simple and effective 
ornamental motifs, while inside it arc the open ambulatory and 
the cloisters with a colonnade of lion pillars and sculptures 
inscribed with the leading events of Pallava history. The portico 
is a square with sides of 21^ feet, its ceiling supported on eight 
pillars. A vestibule leads from it to the rectangular ccUa over 
which rises the vimdna. This vimdna is square in plan with sides 
of 47 feet and reaches a height of 60 feet from the ground. It has 
four storeys, ‘each with a passage round its exterior, a cella in 
the centre, and a corridor encircling two of these for circumambu- 
lation'. 

The second group of Pallava structural temples, the Nandi- 
varman group, mostly consist of small temples and in no way form 
an advance on the achievements of the previous age. The principal 
examples arc the Mukte^vara and Matangesvara at KSnehipuram. 
the Va^ilmallisvara at Oragadam. near Chingleput. the temple of 
Viraltane^vara at Tiruttai^i near Arkonam. and the Parasurames- 
vara at Gu^imallam (near Renigunta). Perhaps the earliest in 
the group arc the two temples at Kanchipuram, which both have 
porticos supported on two pillars at the entrance. The other four 
temples of this group arc all apsidal in character, possibly based 
on the example of the Sahadeva ratha at Mamallapuram. These 
modest structures arc witnesses to the decline of Pallava power. 
To the Pallavas. however, belongs the credit of having kept up 
and developed the traditions of Amanivati and transmitted them 
to lands beyond the seas where in course of time there arose vast 
monumenu which threw even the splendid achievements of the 
mother country into the shade. 

The Cholas were the inheritors and continuers of the Pallava 
traditions in temple construction. They built numberless stone 
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temples throughout their kingdom^ but to the end of the tenth cen- 
tuiy the buildings were not very large. Unlike the great imperial 
designs of the early eleventh century^ they imply hniited resources 
and local developments. The dfsirict of Pudukkdltai contains an 
unusually large number of early Chola monuments* in a good 
state of preservation* which give a very good idea of the stages 
by which later Pallava architecture grew into the Chola style 
proper. Among them, the VijaylUaya-Choleivara at Narttamalai 
has the first claim on our attention. This temple was most 
likely built in the time of VijaySlaya. the first Chola ruler of 
the period It faces west* and is one of the finest c?tamples of 
the early Chola style. It has the unusual arrangement of a circular 
cella within a square prdfcdrm Above the cclla and prdkdro rises 
the vimdm in four diminishing storeys of which the three lower 
ones are square and the uppermost circular* the whole surmounted 
by a dome-shaped iikhara with a round katala on top* There is 
an enclosed maf^ipa in front. The external walls arc adorned 
with omameutal pilasters with characteristic features of the Chola 
‘ order ^ There are no niches in the walls and a frieze of bkHtas 
is carved below the curved cornice at the top* the comicc itself 
being decorated at intervals with Jtufft/r containing human heads 
or animal figures, while at the comer the decoration takes the 
form of very pleasing scroll work. Above the cornice is another 
frieze of lions (vyd/ffls), chan^ng at the comers into the form of 
a makdra head. The parapet over the ceiling carries miniature 
shnnes ijtanjiiron\s\ which are square in plan at the comers and 
rectangular elsewhere. The ponjarattis are also repeated in the 
lower storeys of the vinui/ia. The pillars in the in front 

are still of the Pallava style* square at the base and top and 
octagonal in the middle* The corbels carrying the toll ornamenta¬ 
tion have a slightly raised* plain, medium band. Over the main 
entrance is an elegantly carved floral design* and on either side of 
it are two dvdrapalas Inside niches 5 feet high facing forwards* but 
with their bodies half'tumed towards the cn( ranee, one leg crossed 
over the other* They have only two arms* as in Pallava monu¬ 
ments. Round the mam temple in an open yard arc seven small 
sub-shrines, all facing mwardi, all built of stone and resembling 
the main temple in essential features. This arrangement of seven 
or eight sub-shrines round the main temple was typical of the 
early Chola period. The Balasubrahmanya temple of Kattnanilr 
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fPiidukkolt^), built in the reign of Aditya I, is another temple in 
the same itylc in which^ however, elephants lake the place of nendis 
at the four comers of the roof of the shrines and below the Mkhara 
in ihe the cLephant being the vehicle of Subrahmanya^ 

The beautiful little temple of Nagesvara at Kumbakonam is 
more or less of the same period and style, but its most nrtnarkable 
feature is the sculptures found in the niches on its ouler walls. 
The central niche on each side of the cella enshrines the ttsual 
deity—Ardhanari on the west, Brahma on the north, Dakshln^^irti 
on the south—but the others carry almost life-size sculptures of 
men and women in such high relief as to appear almost in the 
round; they arc in graceful altitudes and are undoubtedly portraits 
either of donors to the temple or contemporary princes and 
princesses. There are other sculptures of PurSiiic scenes in some¬ 
what low relief in small squares on the plinth below the pilasters 
of the walls of the cella, which remind one of the art of the 
goldsmith or of the carver in wood. 

The nej(t stage of evolution is best represented by the temple 
■of Korangandtha at ^ilnivlsanallur (Trichinopoly districL)|, built 
in the reign of Parantaka L The temple has a total length of 50 
feet, the cella being a square of 25 feet and the ma^pa in front 
a rectangle 25 feet by 20 feet. The height of the sikham is 50 feet. 
The interior is a small hall with Four pillars, and a vestibule and 
pasMgc beyond lead to the cella, a square chamber of 12 feci. 
As in the other examples already noticed, there is in this moderate- 
sized temple a general simplification in its parts, an avoidance of 
■excess in ornamental detail combined with an appreciation of the 
value of plain surfaces. The lion motif disappears from the pillars 
though it is reproduced in friezes at suitable stages. The interior 
pillars are typical of the Chola * order '. In the words of Brown, 

* two changes from the Pailava type of order are discernible, one 
relating to the capital itself, the other to the abacus above. In 
the capital a neck moulding has been introduced where it joins on 
to the shaft, thus appropriating to itself a segment of the upper 
part of the shaft, and adding another member to the lower part of 
the capital in the form of a vessel or pot {kaJasa). As to the 
abacus, the patagai or " plank ” is much expanded, so that, com¬ 
bined with the flower shape (idaD underneath, it becomes the most 
striking element in the order/ The central niches outside the walls 
of the cella enshrine the usual deities: Dakshit^amurti on the south 
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scaled bdiciith tree with devotees, liotlSi and on. either 

side, ^ stiindiitg Vishnu on the west» and a standing Brahmll on 
the north. Other niches contain standing figures which may be 
portraits. All the sculptures arc in very high relief and of fine 
workmanship. 

The MQvarkOil ( Temple of the Three *J) in Kodumba)Dr 
(PudukkOtjiai) is another early Chola lempk-complejt notable 
alike for the fineness of its architecture and the beauty of its 
sculptures* These three viindnas forming the central shrines amidst 
a group of sub-shrincs were built in the second half of the tenth 
century by BhQti Vikramakesari, a feudatory of Ghola Farantaka IL 
A big moi3nstcry in charge of the Kalamukhn preceptor Malli- 
k^rjiina was attached to them. The three central shrines arc all 
21 feet square at the base. They arc separated from one another 
by about 10 feet and stand on a north-south line and face west. 
The central and soulheni shrines are intact* but of the northern 
only the moulded basement remains. Each of these shrines had 
an ardhama^pa. about IS feet square* Common to all the three 
and at a distance of 8 feet from the edge of the anihama^pas 
was a makdma^po, 91 feet north to south by 41 feet east to west. 
In front of the mahomaii^pa, placed centrally at a distance of less 
than 2 feet* was a small nandi shrine* a square with sides of a little 
over U feet. Midway between the mndi shrine and the main 
^trance is a pUnth 5 feel 9 inches square—either the hatipifha or 

whole group was a covered cloister 
with fifteen sub-shrines of slightly vaiying dimensions but all 
miniatures of the main shrines. The fifteen sul>shnnes am dis- 
tn ut as follows, two on either side of the maiu entrance 
or the western waU, four each on the inside of the northern and 
southern ^lls* and three on the eastern wall behind the main 
^nnes. The outer enclosure was a massive stone wall 3 feet 4 
inches thick with an entranoe g^ptira on the western side which 
must ou« have been a fair-sized simcture* though smaller than 
^e principal vtmanas. The doorway below is 4 feel 6 inches wide. 

w^ another entrance 4 feet wide on the north-east comer 
leading down a flight of steps to a circular stone well lO feet in 
^metcr just outside the wall* The three principal shrines hav^ 
bwn conceived as padmakoia,. one of the lowest mouldings in 
the basement simulating the pe.als of a fuU-blowm lotus. The 
other architectural features are the same as in other temples, only 
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more finely wrought. The frieze of ga^uis below the cornice has 
been made particularly interesting by the variety which the crafts¬ 
man has introdutscd into the attitudes, actions and coimtcnancca of 
its members. Noteworthy among the sculptures on the walls of 
the vimdna, or on loose-lying slabs^ are several forms of Siva such 
^ Ardhan&ri, Vl^jSdhara DakshitiS.mQrLi, Gajiiii, Andhakdsura 
Samharamurtip KirdlamiLrli, Gangadhara, Hariharap Umapra- 
s^ana, Chandrasekhara and Kalari, besides Chandra, SUrya, 
UmiL, Jyeshiha. Saptamatnkas and Nfohinu 
Temple building received great ini]>etii5 from the conquests and 
the genius of R3jaraja 1 and his son Ri^jendra. In the early years 
of R^jarajap many temples larger than the specimens so far 
described, but stiil of moderate size, sprang up in different parts 
of his growing empire. One of the most remarkable—unique for 
the wealth and detail of its sculpture-^was the Tiruvali^varam 
temple at Brahmade^ in the Tinnevelly district. Its garbhagriha 
is square^ the ydli frieze on the plinth consists of the full figtires of 
the animat, not of the bust alone as elsewhere. The gas^ frieze 
below the comice is very well composed and shows figures in 
different dance poses or otherwise engaged in merriment; some 
have comic features, tike lion- or monkey-faces and pot beHies, 
and the whole scene of dancing, mockery and music t$ very 
humorously portrayed. The entire cornice is elaborately embel¬ 
lished by designs of foliage and creepers in the spaces between the 
ku^s which are themselves highly ornate arches surmounted by 
simhamukhits ( lioni faces }. The first storey of the vifrtsns carries 
a number of fine sculptures of the greatest interest for the icono¬ 
graphy of the period. On the southern side there is the figure of 
NahirJja in the centre with Vrishabhar&dha and Gangadhara on 
the proper left, and Virabhadra and Devi on the proper right. 
On the western side, the centre ts taken by Lingodbhava flanked by 
Vkhnu and BrahmI. To the proper left are KalarimQrti and 
KiratamQrti and on the other side Yogadakshi^amflrti and Uma- 
sahita. Gajari occupies the centre on the northern side with 
Chandcjjinugraha and Sukh^saiuunOrti on, the proper right, and 
Somilskanda and an unidentifled figure on the left. The eastern 
side is hidden by the thick brick terrace over the ardhamnn^pn 
pul up in modem times. The second storey of the vimdna repro¬ 
duces on a reduced scale the ornamental features of the eMcrior 
of the garttiugriha including the friezes of ga^as and ydlis and the 
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comicCh Oq the top of the secoad storey are placed four iTiag:a[- 
hcent recumbent bulJs» very life-likCp one at eoch comer and facing 
outwards. In the centre rises an octagonal plinth with the grlvd 
and the dornical eight-ribbed Hkhara above. The gflva has niches 
at the cardinal points bearing hgures of a Vylkhya-dakshi^rniini 
on the south, Yoganarasimha on the west* Brahma on the north, 
and Indra on the cast. Over the highly ornate sikftara are the 
makapadma and paffikd with the above. The erdhantari^pa 
jfl front of the temple is coesal with it, but the rnahdmaipi^apa was 
a later addition, perhaps of the reign of Rajendra I, while the 
shrine of the goddess is later stiU, probably dating from the 
thirteenth century. The Uttara Kaifasa shrine at Tiruvadi (Tanjore 
district), the Vaidyanatha temple at Tirumalav^di (TrichinopoJy 
disirict), the twin templee to Siva and Vishnu at Dadapuram 
(South Arcol district), and ^ivodevale No. 2 at Folonnaruva 
(Ceylon) are some of the more notable among the many small 
temples of Rajarija's reign, though none of them approaches 
TiruvaJfivaram from the standpoint of sculpture. 

The matitniy of Chola architecture found expression in the two 
magnificeiit temples of Tanjore and Gangaikondaidlapuram. The 
superb Siva temple of Tanjore, completed about ]009 (PJ, 1X>, 
is a fitting memorial to the materiaJ achievements of the time of 
RiJarSja, The largest and the tallest of all Indian temples, it is 
a masterpiece constituting the high-water mark of South Indian 
architecture. The vimdna^ the ordhmno^fidicpo, tnakdn}an^pat and 
the large nandi pavilion in front arc all aligned in the centre of a 
spacious walled enclosure, 500 feet by 250 feet, with a gdpura 
gateway in front on the east. On the inner side of the high 
enclosing wall runs a pillared corridor connecUng together a 
number of sub-shrines raised at the cardinal points and at intervals 
along the four sides. A second gopura in front of the hrst forms the 
gateway of a second and outer enclosure. The main feature of 
the whole scheme is the grand vim^ui lowering to a height of nearly 
200 feet over the garbhpgriha in the west and dominating every¬ 
thing in its vicinity. Its great dignity is due to the simphcity of 
its parts—the square vertical base, the tall tapering body and, 
over all the graceful domical fijilal \ The vertical base Is a square 
with sides 82 feel long rising perpendicularly to a height of 50 feci. 
Abo%'c it is the pyramidal body mounting up in thirteen diminishing 
tiers, the width at the apex being equal to one-third of iis base. 
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On Ihc square platform thus formed stands the cupola, the inward 
curve of its neck producing a pleasing break m the otherwise rigid 
cutlines of the composition, while the bulbous dome poised like a 
light but substantial globe is a htting finish to its soaring character.' 
The lowest vertical portion is divided into two storeys by a massive 
cornice, the only striking horizoniai feature of the vimdna. The 
walls above and below this comice are adorned with ranges of 
pilasters combined with several ornamental devices and dividing 
the wall-space into a number of elegantly proportioned compart- 
meuts^ The middle of each compartment is occupied by a niche 
containing a sculptured figure-subject of high quality. In the 
tapering section the horizontal lines of the dlnvinishing tiers inter¬ 
sect vertical disposition of the ornamental shrines and thus produce 
an ‘architectural texture of great beauty'. Lastly, the rounded 
cupola with its winged niches on all four sides relieves * the severity 
of the outline just where this is required \ 

The cclla is a 45-foot sqtxare inside with a narrow cireuinambu- 
latory passage 9 feet wide around it. The inner walls of this 
passage contain fine frescoes coeval with the temple (Frontispiece) 
but owrlaid by later tempera work of the Nayak rulers ofTanjore. 
The cella enshrines an enormous iingoftt originally called Rajarije^- 
vara and now known as Brihadisvam. Its height with its pedestal 
occupies the space of both the storeys. In front of the cella is a 
transept reached by flights of steps on the south and north, and 
the walls of the garbhugriha and ardhamari^ijpa on either side are 
adorned with pilasters and large niches, the same as the outer 
walls of the shrine. The entrance to the shrine^jharaber is guarded 
by two large dvdrapdtas in niches. The roof of the transept is 
supported by two rows of four piers each. In front of the tmnsept 
is [he ar^amar^apa (also a iwo-sioreycd Structure) on the same 
plinth with the same type of pilasters and niches. Then comes 
The mahSmnri^pa udth rows of pillars along the middle and aisles 
on either side. In front of the ntafidijiaftifapa is another transept 
reached by flights of steps on the north and south. The relatively 
^all mandapa added to this with another flight of steps in front 
is a very late accretion. Some yards away in front is the nandf- 
ttvmdapa i^ntaining one of the largest monolithic hulls known in 
South India. The outer walls of the ardkarnapdapu contain niches 
carrying sculptx^ of gods and goddesses of considerable icono- 
graphic and artistic interest. The whole temple from the heavily 
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moulded parts of its high basement to its fuiial is a tnagnificcnt 
example of solidity combined with proportion and grace of form. 

The temple of Gangaikonda^lapuram^ the creation of Rajanija^s 
son Rajendra, was evidently meant to excel its predecessor in every 
way. The town which once surrounded it, as also the large lake 
of fresh water that once adorned the neighbourhood of the Cholu 
capital, have now disappeared, and this fine temple therefore stands 
tn the solitude of the wilderness except for the mud huts of a small 
village nearby. Erected about 1030, only two decades after the 
temple ofTanjorc and in much the same style, the greater elabo¬ 
ration in its appearance attests the more afBuent state of the Chola 
empire under R^jendra. It is larger in plan though not so talh 
the vitndna being 100 feel square at the base and 186 feet high- 
The temple, which forms a large rectangle 340 feet long and 110 
feet Wide* occupies the nuddle of an immense walled enclosure 
partly designed for defensive purposes, as may be seen from a 
substantial bastion at the south-east angle and a smaller one on 
the west. Its main entrance is on the east, next to which is the 
mahamarj^pa^ a rather low building 175 feet by 95 feel with over 
150 pillars of ordinary design. These piUuTS are arranged in colon¬ 
nades on a so'lid platform 4 feet high which is divided by a wide 
passage or aisle down the centre while a narrower passage on the 
same level is carried round the hall. Between the makdmnn^pa 
nod the sanctuary is a transept with doorways to the north and 
south, * both deeply recessed side entrances approached from out¬ 
side by flights of steps \ As in Tanjore, there arc in the transept 
two rows of massive square piers, eight in all. 

The vinidrja has the same construction as in Tanjore but the 
number of tiers making up the pyramidal body is only eight as 
against thirteen in Tanjore. The most important difference lies In 
the introduction of curves in the place of the strong straight lines 
of the Tanjo're iinidfta. The pyramidul body is slightly concave in 
its outline at its angles while the sides are curved to produce a 
somewhat convex outline. These curves enrich the beauty of forro 
of the vifTidna though they detract from its stateliness and power. 
Of the two yimduav considered together Brown observes: * Each is 
the final and absolute vision of its creator made manifest through 
the medium of structural form, the one symboliTing conscious 
might, the other sub-eonsdous grace, bu^ both dictated by that 
" divinity which has seized the soul 
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The schtmc of decoration and sculplurc on ihc ouUidc of the 
walls IS also the same as in Tanjore, but the style is more ornate. 
The Chatiid^vara shrine to the north of the vimma is a small 
structure of the same style and period as the main temple. The 
separate temple of the goddess, a medium-sized structure with a 
vimdna following the Tonjore model more closely, appears to have 
been built not long after the main shrine. 

The Choi a style continued to flourish for a century longer and 
expressed itself in a very large number of temples all of which 
cannot be mentioned here* But two large temples deserve parti* 
cular mention as being almost worthy of compurison with the two 
largest specimens described above. They are the temple of 
Airlvaie^ara at Darasuram (Tanjore district), a magnifioent struc¬ 
ture typical of the stage of architectural development reached in 
the age ol Rajaraja II, and the Kampaharesvara at Tiibhuvanam 
near Kumbakonam which has survived intact as built by Kulot- 
tunga III though with a few later accretions by way of subsidiary 
structures. The architecture and sculpture of both these temples 
have many features in common with those of their predecessors. 

The Chola period ts also remarkable for its sculptures and 
bronzes, many of which are masterpieces. The Tanjore inscrip¬ 
tions mention a number of bronzes ia groups illustrating the 
sacred legends of Saivism but they have all disappeared. Among 
existing specimens in the various museums of the world and in 
the temples of South India may be seen many fine figures of 
Siva in his various forms, Brahma, the seven mothers, Vishnu 
and his consorts Lakshml (Pi, XI) and Bhudevi, Rama and 
Sita with their attendants, the Saiva saints—the figures of Sam* 
bandar being most numerous among them, the infant Krishna 
dancing on the serpent Kaliya, and many other subjects. The 
statues often compare most favourably with the finest of the 
stone sculptures of the various schools mentioned above. Though 
conforming generally to iconographic conventions establish¬ 
ed by long ijadition, the sculptor worked in great freedom 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and his productions show 
classic gmce. grandeur, and perfect taste. This art is seen at its 
best in the numerous images of the Divine Dancer, Natai^ja 
(PI, X)* * Whether he be surrounded or not by the flaming 
aureole of the tirurdii {probhamai^ijlalay — the circle of the world 
which he both fills and oversteps—the King of the Dance is all 
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rhjrthm and exaltation. The lambourmc which be sounds with 
one of lus right hands draws all creatures into this rhythmic rnation 
and they dance In his company^ The conventionalized locks of 
Hying hair and the blown scarfs tell of the speed of this universal 
movement^ which crystalLizcs matter and reduces It to powder in 
turn. One of his left hands holds the fire which anirnates and 
devours the worlds in this cosmic whirl. One of the god's feet is 
crushing a Tiianj for this dance U danced upon the bodies of the 
dead*\ yet one of the right haodi is making the gesture of 
reassurance iabhayamudrd)^ so true it is that^ seen from the cosmic 
point of view and sub speae aelentiiatiSt the very cruelty of this 
universal dciermiiiLsm is kindly, as the generative principle of the 
future. And. indeed, on more than one of our bronzes, the King 
of the Dance wears a broad smile. He smiles at death and at life, 
at pain and at joy alike, or rather, if wc may be allc%ved so 
to express it, his smile is both death and life, both joy and 
pain, . . , From this lofty point of view, in Fact, all things Fall into 
their place, finding their explanation and logical compulsion. Here 
art is the faithful interpreter of the philosophical concept. The 
plastic beauty of rhythm is no more than the expression of an 
ideal rhythm. The very multiplicity of arms, puzzling as it may 
seem at first sight, is subject in turn to an inward law, each pair 
remaining a model of elegance In itself, so that the whole being of 
the Nataraja thrills with a magnificent harmony in his terrible joy. 
And as though to stress the point that the dance of the divine 
actor is indeed a sport, {lUd )—the sport of life and death, the sport 
of creation and destruction, at once infinite and purposeless—the 
first of the left hands han^ limply from the arm in the careless 
gesture of the gajakasia {hand as the elephant's trunk). And lastly 
as we look at the back view of the statue, arc not the steadiness 
of these shoulders which uphold the world, and the majesty of 
this Jove-like torso, es it were a symbol of the stability and 
immutability of substance, while the gyration of the legs in its dizzy 
speed would seem to symbolize the vortex of phenomena?^ * 

Under the Pandyas the builders began to divert their attention 
from the centml shrine to the outlying portions of the temple. 
They sought to emphasize the sanctity of the shrine by making the 
entrances to the enclosures containing it into vast towered gate- 
ways of imposing size and appearance, and thus the gdpuras came 
^ Grousset, fndla (English trumlation), pp, 252 - 3 . 
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ID form immense pjJes and provided u basis for a wealth of 
sculptural embellishments. Generally the two lowest storeys of 
the gopura are vertical and built of solid stone masonry, a stable 
foundation for the high pyiamidat supnirstnicture of brick and 
plaster. These gopuras are some of them firm and rigid in their 
contours with straight sloping sides while others have somewhat 
curved and concave outlines imparling to them an impressive 
upward sweep. In the Jailer class the sculpture is of a more florid 
character* The pillar also underwent a further evolution under 
the Pandyas: the idal became more pronounced with a scalloped 
edge* the corbel was moulded into a pendant or drop, and the 
palagai increased in width. Piindya architecture generally spent 
itself in embellishing existing temples by adding outer moj^pas^ 
additional sub-shrines and gopurm^ rather than in building entire 
temples. One of the early examples of (he Pandya gopura is that 
in the second enclosure wall of the temple of Jambuke^vara on the 
island of Srirangam, a twelfthnscntury structure, still retaining 
many features of the Chola style. Later and more typical Pandya 
gopuraa are the Sundara Pandya gapura also at JambukeSvara and 
the eastern gopura of the temple of Chidambaram, both mid- 
thirteenth century. In Pdndya art, in general, is seen an attempt 
to produce a more elegant effect by an increase of decorative detail 
which may be taken to mark the transition from the restrained 
maturity of Chola architecture to ‘ the exquisite though extravagant 
productions of Vijayanagar ’. 

Mention must also be made of two Jaina moniments of parti¬ 
cular interest at Sravana Bclgola, both creations of Chamundaraya, 
the minister of the Ganga king RScamalla IV. One of them is the 
Chamundaraya basadi. the largest and finest of a number of Jaina 
temples on the side of the Chandragiri hill. It measures ?0 feet in 
length together wiih the portico on its eastern front and its width is 
36 feet* It must have been built originally about a.d. 980 although 
in its present form the structure is typical of Chola architecture of 
the early twelfth century* The other monument is the stu|:»endon 5 
monotiUiic image of Gommata, son of the first Tlrthankara, rising 
to a height of 56 feet on the hill known as IndrabcRa. This colossus 
carved about a.d. 9%X represents the ascetic standing entirely 
nude and absorbed in meditation with ant-hills rising at his feet 
and plants winding themselves about hU limbs. Two similar but 
smaller statues, also monoliths, were made in Kamra, one over 
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40 feet high at KirkaJa in 14S2, and the other at Yenur^ about 
35 feet high, in 1604. One feature common to Jaina temples of 
the South is the rndnastamd/ta standing in front of the temple on 
a wide square base of several moulded steps.. The column is 
generally square in the lower pan but becomes circular above and 
bears ^ shallow flutes crossed by lateml bands at regular intervals ^ 
The capital is generally a fluted vase supporting an elaborate super¬ 
structure carried on an abacus supported by figures of rampant 
gryphons. Some of the!ic rreo-standing pillars are over 50 feet in 
height and arc in ihemsclvcs Ltnpfcssivt worts of art. 

The temples built in the western Deccan under the Chalukyas 
of Kalyani developed features which received their most mature 
expression in the architecture of the Hoysaia temples in Mysore. 
These temples often had their principal entrances not at the front 
but at the sides> and the decoration of their exicmaJ walls with 
architccturai motifs dividing the wail into well-proportioned areas 
tended to be singularly graceful and restrained, while their yimdffas 
were a compromise between the plain, stepped storeys of the early 
Ch^ukyas and the closely moulded tiers O'f the Hoysaia style. 
The pillars were turned on lathes and had a pronounced knife-edge 
very considerably projected below the capital. The doorways, 
both at the outer entrance and of the shrine-chamber, were very 
elaborately carved with fine detail and finish. The Navalinga 
(Nine Lingas) and KaLlesvara temples at Kukkanur near Oadag 
are perhaps the earliest examples of thb style and possibly date 
from the close of the tenth century, though they still bear resem¬ 
blances to the early Chalukyan group of Aihole and Pattadakal. 
From among the numerous other examples of this style spread 
over the entire area of the Chalukyan empire, the temples of 
KaSi-vi4vi5£vara at Lakkundi, of Mahadev^ at Ittagi and of 
MalUkarjuna at Kuruvatti may be mentioned as the most typical. 

The builders of Hoysaia temples invariably used a dark stone 
of much finer grain than the large unwieldy blocks of sandstone 
used by the early ChiUukyas. The change of material made it 
possible for the masonry of the Mysore temples to be better 
finished and the sculptures to be carved In more minute and 
exquisite detail. In generah the Hoysaia temple comprises a 
central structure surrounded by walls containing a number of cells 
with a pillared verandah or cloister in front. The main building 
contained the oella with a vestibule in front known as suAJiartdyf 
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and connecting with a pillared hall {navaranga). In Tront of this 
there was often an open pillared pavilion^ the njukhamaif^ifapa^ 
In many cases, the Hoysala temples are not single but double,, 
having all essential parts duplicated; indeed they arc frequently 
even built in triplicate^ quadruplicate^ and. occasionally^ even 
<]uintuplicate. Anoiher notable feature was the star shape of the 
eTttemal walls of the main shrine, set on a high platfonn, the sides 
of which project or recede with lines and angles parallel to those 
of the building it supports. The platform is much wider than the 
temple, leaving a flat surface all round to serve as the pradaksfiiiiui^ 
paitm for which there is no provision inside. The general treatment 
of wall surfaces is marked by a large number of horizontal fricjies 
imposed upon one another. The walls of the wmdno are divided 
into three horizontal divisions while those of the pillared hall have 
only two; but a wide continuous comice binds the tw'o pans of 
the structure together. In both, a high and almost vertical basement, 
9 or 10 feet high, (PI. XIII) is made up of a number of sculptured 
animal friezes running right round the building. The lowest band 
is usually a procession of elephants; the ueJtt, of horsemen. Then, 
after another band of spiral foliage, and on a level with the eye, 
is a wider frieze depicting a succession of Purapic scenes executed 
with great effect and a considerable wealth of detail. Above this 
is a border of yaiis with spirals of foliage issuing from their mouths, 
and crowning all is a ninning frieze of kamsas. The basement of 
the pillared hall is terminated above by a * sloping seat-back' 
(dsoTiii) above which rise the external pillars of the hail with their 
moulded shafts at regular intervals, the spaces between the columns 
being filled by perforated stone scrcem. 

The three horizontal divisions of the vim&ia are even more ornate 
than the two of the hall. The basement, which is continuous with 
that of the hall, is just the same. Above it, the broad space 
corresponding to that taJeen up by the pillars and screens of the 
hall is adorned with ornate niches containing images of gods under 
foliated canopies, each one so elaborately chiselled (and often 
signed by the sculptor) as to constitute a more or less distinct work 
of art (PI. XII). The rich effect of all this statuary is enhanced by the 
star shape of the structure which produces vertical planes like facets 
and provides an abundant variety of light and shade. The stfehara 
separated by the wide projecting cornice from the body of the 
temple below keeps the stellate formauon, but its vertical lines are 
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balanced by hoiizonta] mouldings so that the whole tower appears 
as an orderly succession of di minishin g tiers terminating in a low 
finial having the shape of a parasol at its apex. Miniature shrines 
and niches adorn each of these tiers 
The shape of the pillar and its capital was another remarkable 
feature of this style. The shaft is a monolith fashioned into beauti¬ 
ful shapes by being turned on a lathe, the base being left square. 
A sloping bracket-stone was set above the capital, to which it was 
fixed by sockets. These brackets, also monolithic, carried carvings 
of fine images with leafy aureoles known as tmtLinakai figures. 
Their high finish rivab that of the ^gures in the niches of the vimma. 
These Hoysala temples, though basically developments of the 
South Indian style, represent an art which applies to stone the 
technique of the ivory worker or the goLdsmitb (PL Xlf, XUI), The 
wealth of jewellery borne by many of the figures, the variety of 
head-dresses and other details are well calculated to ^ve a fair idea 
of the social life of the times. A very typical and complete example 
of the style is the Ke^va temple at Somanathapur twenty miles 
from Seringapatam. It is a triple shrine in the shape of a cross, 
87 feet by S3 feet, with only one cot ranee on the cast, set within 
a rectangular courtyard surrounded by sixty-four cells, the whole 
enclosure measuring 215 feet by 177 feet. ‘ So wed balanced and 
finely proportioned are its parts that no clement obtrudes or is 
O’Ut of place, and although the three stellate towers are only 30 feet 
high they are fully in accord with the rest of the building.'' 

A larger and earlier example is furnished by a group of 
temples at BelUr dating from about 1117 of which the temple 
of Chennakesava is the centre. Its superslmclure is now missing 
but clearly when complete it must have been a work of surpassing 
beauty. It has three entrances, one on each of the free sides of 
the pillared hall. ^ approached by a ifiight of steps Banked by a 
pagoda-like shrme, the last a useful note of architcclural emphasis 
On the main pillars of the hall and its recessed c«ttng the sculptor 
has bestowed the largest amount of attention. The hall is 92 feet 
by 78 feet and the total number of pillars is forty-six. All of 
them, except the four in the central bay, are of different design so 
that the variety and complexity of the whole is astonishing. Each 
pillar must have been the band work of a separate artist and his 
assistanis, an arrangement which set the masters of the art to 
compete with one another in the production of their finest work. 
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The tempb of HoysaJeivara at HalebJd was perhaps the highest 
achievement of the schooJ though its present mined condition— 
for it tacks the whole of its superstructure—renders it difficult to 
realize this. This grand temple was designed and erected by 
Kedaroja, the master-builder of Narasunha U under the super¬ 
vision of Ketanvalla. chief officer of the public works* It is a 
double tempie, two complete structures eitacUy alike bulk side 
by side and connected by their side tmusqits. Each measiims 
IJ2 feet in Jength and about 100 feet in width* The infinite wealth 
of sculpture over the exterior of thb temple makes it one of the 
most remarkable monuments of the world and au unrivaJJed 
‘ repository of religious thought expressed in plastic form \ 

In the kingdom of Kaiinga (Orissa) many temples were built 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century in the North Indian style. 
Bhuvanesvar contains the main group^ numbering over thirty* 
Within fifty miles of it are two of the largest and most important 
monuments of the locality, the temple of Jagannath at Puri and 
that of the Sun at Konarak* There is also a small group in the 
south of MukhaEngam on the coast of the Ganjam district. The 
Mukhalingam scries may welt be laken to count among the earliest 
examples and to date from the ninth century, if not earlier^ as it 
contai^ architectural features brinpng it Into unmistakable rela¬ 
tion with the early Chalukyan temples of the Deccan. The most 
striking example in the group is the Mukhalingesvara* comprising 
live shrines—a centra] sanctuary with four minor shrines one at 
each comer. In its decorative features the temple shows traces 
of both Chalukya and Gupta influences* 

In Orissa the sanctum (usually a square building) is called deui 
and the assembly hail In front of it bears the name Jagamohai^. 
In larger temples there are two other parts, the nafmnndir or 
dancing hall in front of the jagamQftan^ and the hhogmaruOr in 
from of the rw/maiMfiV—all aligned on one axis* These halls stood 
on n plinth and were invariably of one storey comprising a cubical 
portion below with a pyramidal roof above* Pillars are conspicuous 
by their absence here. In larger halls where support was necessary 
to sustain the weight of the pyramidal roof four solid piers were 
introduced. * one at each corner of a four-square system of roof- 
beams h Indeed one chief characteristic of the Orissan temple is 
the plain treatment of the ioterior in striking contrast with the 
profusely omamented surfaces of the exterior. 

30 
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The temple of ParaSur^meivar and the Vaiial deut at Bhuva- 
nesvar arc two early cKamploS' of the period 750-900. They are of 
great iniercst as throwing light oa the origins and affBiations of 
the style. The former has a deui and jagamohan with an overall 
length of 4$ feet, and the sikhara over the dmf is 44 feet high. The 
hall is a low rectangular structure with a double roof, plain, 
massive eaves, a doorway on each of its three free sides, and two 
rows of three pLIJar^ each in the rnierior supporting the ceiling of 
the nave which was higher than that of the aisles. The original 
iteui must have fallen into decay and been rebuilt later, as is evident 
from the joint between it and the hall, and from the difference in 
the character of the sculpture on the walls of the two buildings. 
The shape of the sikhara is raiher ihkk-set and rudimentary. Two 
stone grilles, one on each side of the doorway on the west, contain 
representations of young dancers and musicians with their instru¬ 
ments, a work of considerable artistic merit. Large blocks of 
stone were employed in the construction with no mortar or other 
cementing material. While this feature and some others connect 
the temple with early Chlliikya temples at Aihole, the pilasters 
with vase and foliage capitals and other ornamental modes would 
seem to be derived from Gupta art. 

The Vaiial deal is notable for its banel-roofed sikharat its small 
supplementary shnnes at the comers of its Jagamphivi (making it 
virtually a nascent pafiedyarana shrine), and for the well-balanced 
arrangement of all its parts. A small structure measurtng only 
18 feel by 25 with a height of 35 feet, it Is a very pleasing blend of 
well-marked Southern and Northern forms. 

The second period, from 900-1100, is represented by the small 
temple of Muktelvar (975) on the outskirts of Bhuvane^ar, and 
by the two very large temples of Lingaraja at BhuvaneSvar (1000) 
and the Jagannaih at Puri (1100). The Mukicivar registers a 
considerable advance on the earlier period and is one of the few 
temples of the region containing sculptured decorations in the 
interior. The Lingaraja (PI. XIV) occupies the centre of a large 
quadrangle 520 feel by 465 feet enclosed by a high and massive 
wall with a platform inside making for easy defence when necessary. 
Within the enclosure are many small shrines, replicas of the central 
temple. The Lingaraja has ail ihe parts of a large temple though 
ihc mifmandir and the hhagmandir were later additions. The most 
striking feature of the temple is the great Mkfuira over the tkui 
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'Which dominates ihe whole town by its height (J 25 feet) and volume. 
The piaslic dceoration of its exteranj walls is of absorbing interest 
and gives ample evidence of the fertile inventioji of the artists* 

The consiructton of the Jagannuth at Puri was begun about 1100 
by Animtavannaii Chodaganga but was not completed till much 
later. It is built on the same plan as the Lmgaraja and consists 
of four parts in one alignment* The extreme length is 310 feet 
and the width 30 feet. The tower is nearly 200 feet high. As ii 
stands on an eminence, the temple with its soaring Mhara is an 
imposing landmark for many miles around. Except for its im¬ 
pressive proportions this temple is no improvemcijt on the 
Lingaraja, of which it is a close Inutalion. The action of sea air 
has rendered extensive renovaiions necessary from time to lime 
and these have also detracted from the original appearance of the 
structure. The fusfmandir is a large square with a side of 80 feet, 
and its ceiling is borne on 16 pillars in four rows of four each, the 
one real example of a pillared hall in Orissa. There are some 
^ to 40 minor shiines round the main temple and the whole group 
is enclosed within three concentric walls, known as Mhe three 
garlands with gateways in the centre of each side. These gate¬ 
ways arc substantial siruciurcs with pyramidal roofs and bear no 
resemblance to the gJpura of South India. 

The third and last period (il0(hl250) of the Orissan style is 
represented by a number of medium-sized temples, all remarkable 
for the richness and finish of their appearance. There are at least 
a dozen at Bhuvanc^va^ most having only the two essential parts, 
the deul and the Jaganioiiafi. One striking example, the Ananta- 
vasudeva, also has the nafmoftdir and bhognmndir as later additions. 
This ^ves the temple a total length of 125 feet with a breadth of 
40 feet, and a tower of 68 feet. As the whole structure is built on 
a substantial plinth, it presents a very impressive effect. Another 
temple, the Rajarani, has its c/eui completed but not its Jagam&hont 
but the unfinished condition of the latter gives a fair idea of the 
technical methods followed by the sculptors of the time. The 
completed deui is very refined in its curves, contours, and in the 
disposition of decoration on the tower, and may almost be said 
to have started a new mode in the embellishment of sikharas which 
was carried further in the temples of Khajuhiho in Central India. 
The deuI of the Rajarini temple is placed diagonally to the hall in 
its front, a rather unusual arrangement for Orissa, 
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But undoubt^ly thie greatest achievement of the period was ths 
temple of the Sun at Konarak, some twenty miles from Piiri along 
the sea-cou&t in a north'casteriy direction. Built by king Nara- 
simhadcva (123S-63), the ruined mass of this temple, popularly 
known as the Black Pagoda, is a prominent landmark in the 
locality. It may be doubted if it was ever quite completed as it 
seems that the foundations began to give way before the heavy 
superstructure was finished. ^ The conception of this temple/ 
says Brown. ^ was that of a genius, but its colossal grandeur out¬ 
stripped the means of execution, ... It was however a magnificent 
failure, for without unduly straining the imagination, it is possible 
to see. even in its ruin, that it was one of the linesl architectural 
efforts the Indian master-mason ever made/ The whole temple is 
fashioned Like a wheeled chariot being drawn by the seven horses 
of the Sun. There are twelve giant wheels each nearly 10 feet 
high on either side of the immense plinth while the wide flight of 
steps in the front is flanked by seven richly caparisoned horses 
* rearing and straining in their harness as they strive to drag its 
great bulk along % The anfmaailir was a separate stmcliLre with 
a pyramidal roof on a high square plinth in front of the temple 
and reproducing all its main features on. a smaller scale. Round 
it were a number of supplementary shrines and other accessories 
all enclosed within a courtyard S75 feet by 540 feet with pyramidal 
gateways on three of its sides. The immense surfaces of the walls 
of the temple and its accessories arc decorated with many sculp¬ 
tured forms—some of outstanding beauty, but others of a crudely 
erotic character. Only the Jagiunoftan, a square hali 100 feet long 
with a stepped pyramidal roof 100 feet high, remains in a tolerable 
state of preservation. Notable among the subsidiary stfEictures is 
the ornate temple of Raraachandra in the south-western portion of 
the enclosure. Many colossal groups of sculptures, some of them 
superb works of art intended to occupy salient positions in the 
structure, ore lying loose on the ground (Pk XV). Among them are 
two spirited war-horses and the statues of SHrya and of Gangu. 
The decorations on the walls of the main temple include every 
motif and subject known to the Indian mind, carved with minute pre¬ 
cision. It has at its basis a frame of vertical and horizontal courses 
which combine to produce an astonishingly beautiful impression. 

A variation of the Northern, style flourished in the north-western 
part of the Deccan from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. 
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The most striking feature in this Deocani type of temple is the 
<iesign of the Mfuira which has a well-marked vertical band earned 
from the lower cornice right up to the finial at each of its angles. 
The space between these bands is filled in with rows of small 
replicas of the iikkara itself, each one supported on a pedestal of 
suitable size. This principJc of using mlcuaiufes of the entire 
structure as decorations on its sides is applied in other parts of the 
tempJe also with genctaily very pleasing results, in the larger 
■examples the sanctum is laid out on a diagonal aitangemeTit; and 
the shaping of the walls also undergoes a marked elaboration by 
means of projections and recesses of the wall-surfaces—sometimes 
■carried to excess. Horinontal mouldings, many of them with a 
knife^ged section named break the vertical eflTect of the 
treaiment of the wall-surface. The pillars were generally lathe- 
turned, had kani moulding, and were richly carved throughout, 
though sometimes the lower third was left simply as a plain square 
prism. Even the largest of these Dcccani temples does not exceed 
80 feet in length, but they are all very well proportioned, the unit 
furnishing the proportion of the various parts being the height of 
the monolithic pillar in the interior. 

One of the earliest temples and perhaps the finest in this group 
is that of Ambamflth in the Thana district of Bombay. Erected 
about 1060 in a delightful situation, by the side of a long deep 
pool, the temple is covered with intricate decoration of a lavish 
but tasteful design. The two essential parts of the temple are both 
set diagonally astride the axis making an attractive plan 90 feet 
long by 75 feet in width, A series of vertical projections and 
recesses break up the sides and multiply the shadows and lights. 
There arc three doorways, one on each of the free angles of the 
assembly-halU There is much excellent carving in the panels of 
the ceiling and its shallow domes, but the pillars ol the main hall, 
■especially the four columns in the centre, arc particularly elabo¬ 
rately decorated with conveoiional designs and flgxire suh5ects. 
A smaller but beautiful replica of Ambamath is found at Balsane 
in Khandesh in the midst of a number of other temples probably 
built over a period of more than a century. One of these is almost 
an exact copy of a rock-cut vihdra. The Gondc^vara temple (first 
half of the twelfth century) at Sinuar (NSsik district) is a paUcd- 
jffWfjc, the main temple being surrounded by four smaller supple¬ 
mentary shrines in the same style, all upon a moulded, stepped 
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platform measuring 125 feet by 95 feel. The main shrine occupies 
the centre of the platform with a nandi pavilion in front. There 
is a falling off in the quality of the sculpture which seems to indicate 
a decline in technique. 

In the latter half of the thirteenth anrf early fourteenth century 
were built a number of temples marked by their heavy proportions 
and a scarcity of external figure sculpture. They are generally 
referred to as in the Hemadpanti style—Hemadri* or Hemadpant. 
as we have seen, being a minister of the last Yadava rulers of 
Devagiri and reputed to be the builder of many religious edifices. 
Examples of this style are not confined to the Deccan but extend 
to Madhya Pradesh (the Berars) also. 

Under Vijayanagar, South Indian art attained a certain fullness 
and freedom of rich expression in keeping with the general con¬ 
sciousness of the great task of the empire, namely the preservation 
and development of all that remained of Hinduism against the 
onslaughts of Islam. In this period, temples became very elaborate 
both in structure and organization^ even old temples were amplified 
by the addition of pillared halls, pavilions and other subordinate 
structures. The most characteristic of such additions is the kalydJW’ 
nta/^pa, generally put on the left in the courtyard of the temple 
as we enter it from the cast. This is a very ornate pillared pavilion 
with a raised platform in the centre * for the reception of the deity 
and his ^nsort at the annual celebration of their marriage 
ceremony*. The goddesses invariably came to have separate 
shrines of their own, a development of which the beginnings go 
back to the late Chola period. Another feature was the so-called 
•thousand-pillared ma^pa\ a huge hall with many rows of 
pilbrs. In fact the varied and complicated treatment of the pillar 
was perhaps the most striking feature of the Vijayanagar style. The 
shaft becomes just a core round which is grouped a vast amount 
of su.uary of great size and sculptured in the round “g 
as Its most conspicuous clement a furiously rearing horse rampant 
hippogryph or upraised animal of a supernatural kind *—the whole 
of it. pillar and sculptures, being carved out of a sintde block of 
stone (PI. XVI). Another type shows a cluster of minbturc pilbrs 
cnarcling the central column, and so carved sometimes as to wvc 
out, when struck, the seven separate notes of Indian music There 
were also other modes of treatment, but all pilbrs had ornamental 
brackets as part of their capitals, and below the bracket a pendant 
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which was elaborated in this period into an inverted lotus-bud. 
The tall entrance towers or gopuras^ evolved under the Pilndyas, 
continued in this period also. 

Buildings in the Vijayanagar style are distributed throughout the 
country south of the Tungabhadra, but the finost and most charac¬ 
teristic group is to be found in the deserted city of Vijayanagar 
itself. The principal temples here arc the Vi|thala and the Haz^ 
Rama, but there are also others of interest. 

The Vitthala is by far the most ornate temple. Begun in the 
time of Devaraya II, if not earlier, its construction was con¬ 
tinued even in the reign of Achyuta RAya, but was never entirely 
finished. The rectangular courtyard, SOO feet by 310 feet, with 
cloisters on the interior with a triple row of pillars, surrounds the 
temple. There are three entrances with gdpuras, those on the east 
and south being more important. The main temple occupies the 
centre and there are five other structures mostly of the nature of 
pillared halls within the enclosure. The main temple is dedicated 
to Vishnu as Vifthala. It is a long (230 feet), low structure aligned 
from east to west, its height being only 25 feet. It comprises three 
distinct sections, the mahdnuuu^pa, an open pillared hall in front, 
an ardhamaru^a, a similar closed hall in the middle, and the 
garbhagriha in the rear. The mahdnuxrujtapa is impressive with its 
deeply recessed sides measuring 1(X) feet at its greatest length and 
breadth. It stands on a moulded plinth 5 feet high, with flights 
of steps guarded by elephants on its three free sides. A very wide 
double-curved eave surmounted by turrets of brickwork is its other 
notable feature. There are fifty-six pillars inside, each twelve feet 
high. Forty of them are disposed at regular intervals to form an 
aisle round the halFs outer edge, and the remaining sixteen provide 
an oblong passage in the centre. The pillars are variants of the 
types generally described above and exhibit an amazing exuberance 
of the most ornate and vigorous carving. The rest of the temple 
is a unified structure, rectangular in shape, 135 feet by 67 feet, and 
its external walls are embellished with the usual arrangement of 
pilasters, niches and canopies. Besides the entrance from the 
mahdmaifdapa on the east, the ardhamarujbpa has two side-entrances 
* each having steps and a pillared porch of some size *. Its interior 
is a square with sides 55 feet long, with a square dais at the centre 
and one pillar at each of its comers. The other pillars are disposed 
to form an aisle near the perimeter. The vimdna is 75 feet long 
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and 72 feet wide and includes a pradakshiw path on the same level 
as the outer courtyard. This is entered by flights of steps descend¬ 
ing on either side of the vestibule connecting the garbhagriha with 
the ardhaman^apa. Of the remaining structures, the kalyd^ 
mar^pa, as may be expected, throws the rest into the shade by 
the excellence of its statuary, although it is little more than half 
the size of the mahdmartdapa. Near the kalyd^mai}4apa and facing 
the entrance to the mahdmandopa is the ratha or chariot of the god. 
Its base and principal storey are carved out of a single block of 
granite with movable wheels, the superstructure of brick having 
disappeared. Similar stone cars are found in other temples of the 
period, for example at Tadpatri and TiruvilOr. 

The Hazira RSma temple, most probably the work of ViiH- 
piksha II, is a more modest but perfectly finished example of this 
style. Besides the main temple there arc a shrine for the goddess, 
a kaJydriamw^apa and other subsidiary temples all enclosed in a 
courtyard by a wall 24 feet high. The enclosure is entered by 
means of a well-proportioned flat-roofed porch on the cast, which 
leads to the assembly-hall with a group of four huge blackstone 
pillars, one at each comer of a central square. These pillars are 
of unusual design, cubes alternating with fluted cylinders in their 
shafts, all richly carved. There are two other entrances with 
porches to the hall—one on each side—leading to the courtyard. 
The vimdna with its lower storey of stone and the pyramidal super¬ 
structure of brick, now much decayed, is impressive though it is 
less than 50 feet in height. The inner walls of the temple arc 
decorated in relief with scenes from the Rdmayarut. 

Some seciilar buildings within the citadel of Vijayanagar of 
which the lower portions have escaped the fury of its destroyers 
deserve a passing notice. Two of these impressive basements 
stand out above many others—the King’s Audience Hall and the 
Throne Platform (or House of Victory, as it is sometimes called 
because it was intended to commemorate Krishnadeva Rilya’s 
conquwt of Orissa). These buildings go far to show that the 
encomiums bestowed on the architecture of the city by many 
foreign travellers were fully justified. Both terraces must have 
been surmoimted by pillared pavilions with pyramidal roofs, 
several storeys high. The Audience Hall was a hall of a hundred 
pillars, ten rows of ten pillars each. The pillars evidently had 
square bases, cylindrical shafts and bracket capitals. The 
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basement, in three spacious diminishing stages one above the other 
with fine ilights of steps and sides, was decorated by broad, bold 
mouidings and courses in conformity with the monumental eharac- 
tcr of the whole siniciure. The Throne Platform is also in three 
dimlnishjag stages, square in plan, the lowest tier having sides of 
J32 feet and the highest sides of 78 feet. The highest stage of the 
platform b decorated by extremely beautiful mouldings Ln stone 
while the two low^er stages are more or less plain masonry plinths, 
carrying, however, bands of ilgures and animals of an entertaining 
character in low relief. 

In the rest of the empire Vellore, Kumbakonam, Kanchipuram, 
Tadpatri, and ^rirangam are justly celebrated for their temples In 
the style of this period* The katydt^ma^^pa of the temple at 
Vellore is considered to be the most beautiful struciurc of kind, 
and its gdpura is typical of the style of the century. The temple 
of Margasakhesvara at Virinchipuram (North Arcot district) is also 
remarkable for the exuberant treatment of its 
The Ekamranuiha and the VaradarOja temples at Kdnchlpuram 
contain pavilions of remarkable size, the pillars of which are notable 
even in this period for their * bizarre grouping of imaginative 
statuary'. Two gopuras of the temple of Ramesvara at Tadpatri 
are remarkable for their rich and exquisite carvings in the whole 
of the perpendicular part usually left comparatively plain, " These 
carvings,' says Ferguson, * arc in belter taste than anything else in 
this style.* Lastly, the so-called ' horse court * or ^shaglrimandapa 
at Srirangam contains a * colonnade of furiously lighilng steeds 
each rearing up to a height of nearly nine feet, the whole executed 
in a technique so emphatic as to be not like stone but hardened 
steel * (Brown), 

The last stages of Vijayanagar architecture are rightly known as 
the Madura style as they found most encouragement from the 
Nayaks of Madura, To some extent it was a revival and con¬ 
tinuation of the building methods of the Pandyas, which often 
look the shape of enlarging older temples by adding new parts to 
them. We may note m particular the provision of addilionat 
pr^^as by means of concentric outer enclosure walls, each prdkma 
wall having generally four gopuras at the cardinal points, and 
enclosing important adjuncts to the temple like a hall of a thousand 
pillars or a sacred tank, Srirangam, for instance, has seven such 
concentric rectangular enclosures. There is a tendency to multiply 
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the pillars wherever ]K>ssible. and some of them begin to bear on 
their shafts more than life-size statues of deities or donors. 

Among the more important temples of this period may be 
named those of Madura, ^ilrangam and Jambukesvara, TiruvdlQr, 
Ramesvuram, Chidambaram, Tinnevelly, Tiruvarinamalai and 
^rivilliputtur. The temple of Madura is, perhaps, the most typical 
of them, most of it having been built at one time. It is a double 
temple, one dedicated to Sundaresvara and the other to his consort 
Minukshi. These two shrines take the largest space inside the 
main enclosure, an area 850 feet by 725 within a high wall, with 
four large gopuras towards the centre of each of its four sides. 
The main entrance is on the east and communicates with a beauti¬ 
ful pillared avenue 200 feet long and nearly 100 feet wide. This 
leads to a smaller gopura, the eastern entrance to the second 
prdkdra—a rectangle 420 feet by 310. with a gdpura in the middle 
of each of its sides smaller than the outer gopura. Most of this 
second enclosure is roofed in, while a part of the northern side 
is open. Within there is a smaller covered court, 250 feet by 160 
feet, entered by only one gateway from the east. It is outside this 
entrance that a very elaborate grouping of pillars, in some ways 
the most impressive part of the scheme, is found. Within the last 
enclosure is the main temple with the usual three compartments, 
the oella being surmounted by a sikhara which projects above the 
flat roof covering the whole of this part of the temple. All the 
corridors and halls in these enclosures have long colonnades of 
pillars in the characteristic style of the period offering vistas in all 
directions. The sanctuary of Minakshi is an enclosure attached 
to the southern side of the main temple and somewhat to its 
rear, and is a smaller replica of the main temple, roughly half its 
size. It measures 225 feet by 150 feet and is entered by two gopuras, 
a relatively small one on the east and a larger one on the west. As 
in the adjacent Siva temple, the sikhara of the sanctum rises above 
the flat roof of the temple. In front of the temple of Minakshi is 
the Tank of Golden Lilies (PI. XVll), a reservoir 165 feet by 120 
feet, surrounded by steps and a pillared portico on the sides. Its 
picturesque appearance is enhanced by the background of the 
southern gdpura, over 150 feet high, which is reflected on its surface. 
Near the north-east comer of the tank, a fair-sized gdpura marks a 
processional passage from outside to the Minakshi temple, and 
constitutes an independent entrance to that shrine. The Hall of a 
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Thou-sand Pillars in the north-east angle of the outer prakara 
covers an area 240 feet by 250 feet, and lEs from which faces south 
lies alongside of the wide, pillared approach to the main temple* 
Its interior is symmetrical in the arrangoment of the pillars and 
[ndades a central aisle leading up to a small shrine of Sabhapatj 
at its northern end. The sculptures on the pillars* says Fergusson, 
^ surpass those of any other haJl of its class I am acquainted with \ 
Outside the main enclosure but In axial alignment with the eastern 
gJ/arra and separated from it by a street, is the Puduuia^tjitpam 
known also as ‘ Tirumalai's chouUry *. This is a large open hall 
350 feet by 105 feet, divided longitudinally into a nave and two 
aisles by four rows of pillars, all very elaborately carv'cd. The 
pillars towards the centre of the hall bear Kfc-sLze statues of the 
Nayak kings of Madura, the latest being that of Tirumalat* the 
builder of the ma^pn. 

The additions made by the Nayaks of Madura to the Ranga- 
nuiha temple of ^rirangam contributed in no small measure to 
make it by far the Largest of South Enduin temples. The oatemiost 
prdkara is a rectangle, 2,8$0 feet by 2,475. There are no fewer than 
sLj{ other pr^dras within, making in all seven concentric enclosures 
round the shrine in the t^nire. The three outer enclosures arc 
as much parts of the surrounding town as of the temple, and are 
remarkable only for some of their Of the two incomplete 

gopuras on the outermost wall, that on the south or main approach 
would, if it had been finished according to plan, have attained a 
height of nearly 300 feel. The temple proper may be taken to 
begin at the fourth court of which the outer wall measures U235 
feet by S49 feet, and has gopuras on the north, south and east, the 
last being the finest and largest in the whole scheme Near this 
gopuru at the north-eastern angle of the fourth enclosure is the 
Hall of a Thousand Pillars 500 feet by 160 feel. The celebrated 
‘ horse-court ^ is also in this enclosure* The next or third enclosure 
has gopuras on the north and the south* but the latter opening 
into the fine pillared garudamapd^pa is the main entrant^. 
This enclosure contains two tanks named after the Sun and 
the Moon* The second enclosure is a covered court occupied 
mainly by pillared halls w^th a long processional passage on the 
western side* It has two entrances* from north and south. Within 
is the innermost enclosure with its entrance on the south side, 
its sides being 240 feet by 131 feet. The sanctuary is a circular 
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chamber set within a square compartment and surrounded by a 
larger rectangular chamber; its position is indicated by its golden 
domical vimdna projecting above the flat roof. 

The temple of Rimesvaram, planned and constructed on a 
unitary plan like that at Madura, is remarkable for its impressive 
pillared corridors which completely surround it besides forming 
avenues leading up to it. These passages vary in width from 17 
to 21 feet and have a height of about 25 feet. Their total length 
is calculated to be about 3,000 feet. 

The art of casting bronzes which began to be practised on an 
extensive scale under the Cholas continued to flourish under the 
rulers of Vijayanagar and their feudatories. The subjects of 
sculpture an d the mode of treatment continued to be the same as 
before, but this period is remarkable for some actual life-size 
portraits which have survived, like those of Krishnadeva Rciya and 
his two wives, of Venkata I, and others of doubtful identity, all 
in the Tirupati temple. Mention may also be made of a small 
stone statue in the round of Krishnadeva R3ya in a niche in the 
doorway below the northern gdpura of the temple at Chidambaram 
which he built in 1520. 

We may conclude with a brief sketch of the architecture of the 
Bihmani kingdom and its successors. In general the model of 
Delhi architecture was followed here even after the political bond 
with Delhi was snapped in 1347. No provincial style of Muslim 
architecture in India was less influenced by the surrounding indige¬ 
nous styles than the art of the Bahmani kingdom. From the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, however, other and more remote 
influences began to come into play. The Bahmani rulers were 
generous patrons of art, science and learning, and their court was 
as attractive to poets, scholars and artists as their army was to 
soldiers of fortune. Influences from the military architecture of 
Europe and the civil architecture of Persia come more into evidence 
here than in any other contemporary style of India. The Jami 
Masjid of Gulbarga is known to be the work of Persian architects. 
Others like the Chand Minar at Daulatabad (1435) and the college 
of Mahmud Gawan at Bidar (1472) are also dominantly Persian, 
and must have been the work mostly of architects and craftsmen 
from that country. Other structures show Persian inspiration in 
a more partial and indirect form. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, however, the Deccan reasserted itself and the influence 
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of pre-Muslim styles appears strongly in the architecture of Bijapur 
on which Indian artists were employed in considerable numbers. 

Only two monuments can be ascribed with confidence to the 
period from 1294 to 1347—the Jami Masjid at Daulatabad (c. 1315) 
and the Ekval Mosque at Bodhan of the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlak. But both are only adaptations of Hindu shrines and 
have no real bearing on the history of Islamic art. There was 
much sound work during this period on the fortiheation of strong¬ 
holds, as at Daulatabad; but the history of military architecture 
has not yet been properly studied, and it is difficult to discriminate 
clearly between the work of successive periods or even between 
Hindu and Muslim. In Daulatabad (PI. XVIII), for instance, 
Yddava, Tughlak and Bahmani work met and combined. The 
inner citadel stands on an isolated rock 600 feet high. The outer 
wall is 2^ miles in perimeter and in between the two there arc three 
inner wails, all loop-holed and battlemented and furnished with 
fortified gateways, outworks and bastions, and so arranged that 
the maximum of fire could be concentrated on an assailant. In 
addition, a moat below the glacis surrounded the outer wall. The 
Bahmanis did much for military architecture as they had powerful 
enemies on all sides. Among the more important fortresses arc 
Ellichpur, Gawilgarh and Namala in the north of Berar; Mahur, 
in Adilabad district, which served to keep in check the highland 
chieftains of Satpura and the wild tribes beyond the Wardha river; 
Parenda, N^Idurg, Panhala and Gulbarga itself in the west; Bidar 
in the centre; Warangal and Golconda towards the east; and 
Mudgal and Raichur in the south-west comer. Some of these 
were taken over from conquered Hindu states but so transformed 
as to retain little of their original character. Raichur, for instance, 
was built in 1294 by a Hindu chieftain and Mudgal was once the 
scat of local Yadava governors. Bidar has walls 50 feet high and 
three miles in circumference, provided with battlements, bastions 
and outworks, all solidly constructed, and protected further by a 
triple ditch hewn out of solid rock. Parenda, a smaller fort tradi¬ 
tionally ascribed to Mahmud Gawan, is remarkable for the singular 
effidency of its defences. It is a clear case of imitation from 
European models in military engineering probably due to for¬ 
eigners, Turks and others, in Bilhmani service. But the architectural 
style is essentially local and ‘combines sincerity of purpose with 
an innate sense for the decorative * (Marshall). 
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The capital cities of Gulbarga and Bidar were the centres of 
the civil architecture of the Bahmanis. In the former are two 
groups of royal tombs—one near the south gate of the fort and 
the other to the cast of the town. They fall into two patterns: 
single tombs, * simple square chambers crowned with battlements 
and corner turrets and roofed by a single dome, the whole standing 
on a low square plinth *; and double tombs which arc merely 
duplications of the single ones. In the treatment of details, changes 
arc traceable from reign to reign. First, Sultan Hasan’s tomb is 
typical of the Tughlak style of Delhi. So also arc the tombs of 
Muhammad Shah, Mujahid. and Daud. In that of Ghiyyas-ud- 
din, at the close of the fourteenth century, Hindu craftsmanship 
begins to appear in the carvings of the prayer niche. A generation 
later, the splendid mausoleum of Firuz Shah and his family, 
measuring externally 153 feet by 76 feet, bears witness to the grow¬ 
ing strength of this Hindu influence as well as to the new preference 
for Persian ornament, the former on the outside and the latter in 
the shining plaster and painted decorations of the interior recalling 
the rich designs of Persian book-binding and embroidery. 

At Gulbarga, Muhammad Shah built two mosques: the earlier 
and smaller one is now the Shah Bazar Masjid, austere in the 
simplicity of its style, imitating the Tughlak architecture of Firuz 
Shah’s reign at Delhi. The other, the famous Jami Masjid (1367) 
within the fort has stilted domes and narrow entrances typical 
of the Persian style, but otherwise belonging more to Delhi 
than to Persia. The squat arches of its cloisters, appearing here 
for the first time, become henceforth a familiar feature of Deccan 
architecture. The treatment of its courtyard is unique, for instead 
of being left open to the sky as usual it ‘ is covered in by 63 small 
domes carried on arched bays, the cloisters at the sides being 
roofed with corresponding vaults, and light and air being admitted 
to the interior through open archways in their outer walls The 
building measures 216 feet by 176 feet overall and has four shapely 
domes at its four comers. A fifth and larger one dominating the 
whole is raised on a square clerestory above the prayer chamber. 
The dignified simplicity and grandeur of the structure place it in 
the front rank of such buildings and account for its undoubted 
influence on the subsequent development of the style. 

Bidar comes up from the time of Ahmad Shah Wali (1422-35). 
Here arc two separate groups of tombs, one of later Buhmani 
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kings and the other of Barid Shahi. The former number twelve 
and resemble the Gulbarga tombs though * their scale is larger, 
their domes loftier and more bulbous and their facades adorned 
with a greater multiplicity of arched recesses or screened windows *. 
The finest of them is that of Ahmad himself which has its interior 
decorated with brilliantly coloured paintings in the Persian style 
and bands of Kufic and other inscriptions worked out in letters 
of gold on a ground of deep blue or vermillion. Persianization is 
carried further in the Chand Minar at Daulatabad of the time of 
Ala-ud-din Ahmad Shah (1436-58), and in the tomb of that 
emperor, of which the fagadc is covered with enamel tiles in various 
shades of blue. But the Madrasa of Gawan in Bidar (1472) is the 
most remarkable building in the Persian style (PI. XX). Three 
storeys in height with towering minarets at its two front comers, 
it covers an area of 205 feet by 180 feet. ‘ In it were a mosque, 
library, lecture halls, professors* quarters and students’ cubicles 
ranged about an open courtyard, a hundred feet this way and that. 
The mosque and library were to the front of the building on cither 
side of the entrance; the lofty lecture rooms (which rose to the 
full height of the three storeys) in the middle of the other sides; 
and the professors* rooms in the comers—all planned for con¬ 
venience and comfort and amply provided with light and air.* 
The comer towers are like the Chand Minar in form and the whole 
front facade between them was emblazoned with a glittering surface 
of encaustic tile work, ‘ which with its chevron patterning and deep 
bold bands of sacred texts, would challenge comparison with any¬ 
thing of its kind in Persia ’. 

The Adil Shahi mlers of Bijapur made it one of the most magni¬ 
ficent cities in the whole of India. Coming into existence to meet 
the real need of a large town to serve as a fortified centre of 
administration, it had all the constituents of a state capital— 
palaces, mosques, tombs, mint and gateways. The material used 
in construction, the local trap, gives the whole city a sombre and 
monotonous look, a striking contrast with the cities in red sand¬ 
stone and white marble of contemporary Mughal architecture. 

The Jami Masjid begun by Adil Shah I about 1565 is one of the 
first buildings of importance and illustrates the style in its forma¬ 
tion. * Never quite finished, it still lacks the frontage of the 
courtyard. The arcaded prayer hall has five aisles supported on 
massive piers and with its fine dome is very impressive. Ornament 
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has been sparingly used and the surfaces are finished with a coat 
of fine plaster which time has mellowed to a pleasant creamy tint. 
The central bay^ however^ is embeUished with the most gorgeous 
array of patterns In colour and gold, work of a later hand which 
is not in keeping with the austere refinement of the rest. The 
Ibrahim Rauza, built at the end of the sixteenth century, is a 
highly ornate structure on a large scale. It consists of the tomb 
of Sultan Ibrahim II and its mosque, both on a raised terrace 
inside a walled enclosure, and may claim to rival the finest 
buildings of the Mughals. The tomb is the more important 
structure and its artistic finish, with carved decorations by local 
craftsmen, leaves nothing to be desired. 

The versatility of the Bijapur workman is seen in the contrast 
between the majestic proportions and breadth of treatment of the 
Gol Gumbaz, the tomb of Muhammad Adil Shah (PL XlX), and 
* the exquisite detail of the miniature Mihtar M ahal ■ The former^ 
the most striking monument in the city, is a four deforce. Its dome 
is one of the largest of its kind and covers an area of no less than 
18.000 square feet. Under Muhammad (1627-56), Bijapur reached 
the height of its power and this monument is its expression. The 
scheme of the Gol Gumbaz includes * a mosque, a gateway and 
musicians' gallery, a hostel and other annexes essential to a royal 
tomb, all disposed within an extensive walled enclosure*. It is 
doubtful if the entire scheme was completed. The tomb chamber 
is one of the largest single cells ever constructed—* a hall of noble 
proportions % Externally, apart from the vast sire of the dome, 

* the most arresting features arc the octagonal luireis which project 
at each angle' and the heavy bracketed cornice below the parapet. 
Only three sunken arches relieve the wail-space between, ana 
something seems lo have been left incomplete here* The airange^ 
ment of the arches supporting the dome forms a skilful and artistio 
saluLion of a difficult problem of construction* that of gaining a 
circular platform for the dome from the square sides of the walls. 
The only other example of its kind was constructed at Cordova 
600 years earlier. 

The Mihtar Mahal (1620) is not a palace as its name implies but 
an ornamental gateway to the courtyard of a mosque* It is a 
tall graceful building with an upper storey consisting of m 
assembly-room. * Above this again is an open terrace surrounded 
by a high wall with oriel windows and a perforator parapet. On 
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each side of the fag:adc are two slender ornamental minarets , ». but 
it is the projecting balcony window filling the entire space between 
that is the most striking feature- It is thrown out from the wall 
on a series of closely set carved brackets, and the wide eaves-bemrd 
is supported by struts of stone so finely wrought with the chisel 
as to have every apjTcarance of wood.' The delicate prettiness of 
the whole structure is unrivalled. 

A few examples of secular Hindu architecture showing strong 
Islamic influence may also be noticed. The Lotus Mahal, a garden 
palace of Vijuyanagar built about 1575, employs recessed and 
foliated arches of the Lodi type together with a pyramidal roof 
built up in tiers after the manner O'f the sikhara of a southern 
temple. The large palace in the fort at Chandragiri (early seven¬ 
teenth century) presents a magnificent fagade combining the same 
features with very pleasant results. On the other hand the palace of 
Tirumalai Nayaku at Madura <c. 1645), in which some European 
influence can also be traced in addition, is imposing by its large 
dimensions, but lacks satisfactory co-ordination of the architectural 
features drawn from different sources. 
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Abdul Wahab Khan, Bijapur general, 
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author, 387 
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Abulfeda, Arab author. 29 
Abu Zaid Hassan, Arab traveller. 29 
Accutavikkania, Kalabhra rukr, 139 
Achyuta Pisharoti, Sanskrit author, 
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Achyutappa, Niyak of Tanjore, 341 
Achyuta Rlya (Vijayanagar king), 
275-8, 393, 471 

AchyutardyObhyudaya, Sanskrit poem, 
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Adan (Chera king), 117 
AdanQr. 412 
Adavini, fort, 213 

Addanki Gangidhara, Telugu author, 
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Aden, 77, 264 

Adhikarapas, Law Courts. 160 
Adhir^ndra (Chola king), 181 
Adichanallur, prehistoric site, 53. 
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Adigaiman of TagadOr. Sangam age 
chiefuin. 83, 114, 117-18. 121, 
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Adil Shah I, (Bijapur sultan). 479 
Adi Mandi, daughter (?) of KahkAla, 
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Aditya 1 (Chda king), 167-9. 192,453 
Adit^ II (Chola king), 172, 193 
Adiyamiln, 83 

Adiydrkkunalldr, Tamil commenta¬ 
tor, 381 

Administration. Army and navy, 
306-8 

—, king, 305-6 
—. war and camp. 306-7 
—, under Pallavas. 159-60 
Adoni, Fort. 235, 286 
Adriiya, Kannada author, 391 
Agastya. 62, 65, 67-70, 72-4, 116, 256, 
339, 359 

—, and Tolklppiyan, 73-5 


Agastya, role in the south, 72-5 
—, in Tamil tradition. 69 
—, name of a clan, 70 
Axattiyam, Tamil grammar. 73, 74 
Ahobala, Sanskrit author, 333 
Aghdra Munivar, Tamil poet, 376 
AghOrasivAcirya, Sansknt author. 346. 
347 

Ahandnufu, Tamil classic, 110. 355 
Ahavamalla Tailaparasa, A Rish(ra-> 
kuia noble, 171, see Taila II. 
Ahmad (BahmanI king), 251 
Ahmad Shah (BahmanI king), 239-42, 
259,478. 

Ahobalam. 271, 287 
Aibole. 4. 18, 143, 334, 426 
— Ch&lukya monuments. 436, 439, 
440, 462. 466 

Aingufunuru, Tamil classic, 110 
Ain-ul-Mulk Kanani. BahmanI noble, 
251 

AiAAOrruvar, merchant guild, 320. 
321 

Aioi, a ruler, 116 

Airivatcivara temple at Dirdsuram. 
459 

Aitareya Brdhmana, 65, 332 
i Aitareya Aranyaka. 66, 332 
; Aiyadigal Kdil^varkOn, Saiva saint, 
358 

Aiyanaridanir, Tamil poet, 371 
Ajanta, 3, 4. 103 

— (Buddhist monuments), 432-3. 
437-8 

A^varman (Kadamba king), 107 
Ajivika. a religious sect, 412. 427 
AkiUavarsha. ruler of Lilta, 155 
AkkidevI, Chilukyan princess, 305 
Akola. 92 

Akshobhyatirtha, Sanskrit scholar. 
347 

Ajagiya Mapavikla Perumill Ndyanir, 
Tamil author. 375 
Alanglnam, battle of. 122 
Ala-ud-din (BahmanI king). 251 
Ala-ud-din II (BahmanI king), 242-4, 
260-2. (Ahmad Shah). 479 
Ala-ud-din (Khilji), 218-19, 221-2 
Ala-ud-din I Bahman Shah (BahmanI 
king). 233 

Ala-ud-din Udaipi, of Madura, 230 
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Ajavand&r. Vaishnava saint, 369,418 
Alberuni. Arab author, 29 
Albuquerque, 269 

All Adil Shah, Bijapur sultan. 281*6 
All bin Aziz-ullah Taba Tabai of 
Simmin. Muslim author, 24 
Al-Idirisi, Arab geographer, 423 
Alinddu. 41S 

Al*Ishtakhri. Arab writer, 428 
Allada, Rcddi general. 259, 260 
Allahabad Pillar inscription, 98 
Aliamadeva, 380 

Allasdni Peddana, Tclugu poet, 274, 
402.404 

Almeida. 267. 269 
Alpines. 57 

Alupas, of South Canara. 143 
A|virs, Vaishnava saints. 5. 357, 360, > 
362.415-16.419*21 

Alvdrtirunagari, 416 i 

Amaldnanda. Sanskrit author, 211 j 

Anuiu (Yidava king), 211 
Amardvatl. 3, 93, 425 
— (Buddhist monuments), 435. 436, 
451 

Ambadeva, Klyastha chieftain, 212 
Ambalavana Diiikar. Tamil author, 
374 

Ambamath temple in Thana, 469 
Amba Pass, 37 

Amir Ali Barid, Bohminl minister, 
251, 269 

Amitasdgara. Jaina Tamil grammarian, 
139. 370 

Antma 1 (E. Chilukya king), 170 
Amma 11 (E. Chilukya king). 171, 
426 

Amoghavarsha 1, 152, 154-5, 169,305, 
350, 426 

Amoghavarsha 11. 170 
Amriumangalam, prehistoric site. 54 
AmuktamdlyaJa, Telugu poem, 274, 
401 

Anadiri, Tamil writer, 376 
Anadeva. Tclugu-Choda chief, 258 
Anaimalai hiliv 37, 56 
nnanda gotra. kings of. 102 
ArundapQma, Sanskrit scholar. 345 
AnandapOnu Vidyisigara, Sanskrit 
scholar. 333 

Ananga Bhinu 111 (Kalinga king), 
212-13 

Anantapdla, W. Chilukyan general. 
185 

Anantasayana temple at Undavalli, 
446 

Anantavarman Choda Ganga (E. 
Ganga king). 183*5, 213, 396, 
467 


Ananta Vasudeva temple at Bhuva- 
neivar, 467 

Anapiya (Chola king), 370 
Anapota, Velama duefuin, 257 
Anatolia, 60 

Andakakkavi Viraraghava Mudaliyir, 
Tamil author, 378 
Apdd), Vaishnava saint, 361. 416 
Ap^yya. Kannada poet 386 
Ap^rabhrityas. 88 
Apdiran. a chief. Sangam age, 116 
Andhra coins, 20 

Anduvan. a king. Sangara Age, 105, 
117 

Anegondi. 227, pj. 230. 292 
Apji, chieftain, ^ngam age. 118 
AppAmalai Reddi, a Tamil patron, 
379 

Annapou Reddi. 324 
Anti*lslamic Movement in the Deccan, 
226-30 

Annambhalla, Sanskrit scholar. 342 
AnOpa, 92 

Anuridhapura, 146. 173 
Apar&ditya 1. Sanskrit author and 
ruler of Konkan, 348. 349 
Aparijiu (Pallava king). 167, 168 
Aparinta, 92 

Aparirka, see Apariditya I, 342 
Apastamba, Sanskrit author, 331, 348 
ApUaka (Sdta. king). 90 
Appanna. Hoysala general. 205 
Appar, Ssuva saint. 144, 368, 413-14 
Appaya Dikshitar. Sanskrit author. 
339, 341, 343. 345, 347, 348. 
350 

Appdyika, a rebel chief, 143 
Arabia. 215, 323 
Arabs, 147, 148. 303 
Ar&dhya Saivas. 425 
Arkmboli Pass, 37 
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—, Hoysala. 462-5 
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Ariake, 91 1 

Arikcsari MAfavarman (Pindya), 146. I 
414 I 

Arikesari II of Vimulavftda. Chilukya 
king. 337 

Arikesari ihirinkiria M^ravarman I 
(Pindya), 146, 149 
Arikul^esari, (^la prince, 169 
AriAjaya (Ctioia king), 172 
Arisil, battle of, 154, 167 
Armagon, Dutch settlement, 290 
Armenia, 60 

Armenoids, prehistoric race, 57-8 
Arthaidstra, South India in, 81 
Arumoli (varman), 172 
Aruqagirinathar, Tamil poet and 
saint. 373 

Arupandi, ^va author, 372 
Aryachakiavarti. Pindya minister, 208 
Aryanization of South India, 12. 
65-71 

-, process and results of, 71-8 

Asad Khan Lori, B&hmani courtier, 
273, 276, 277 
Aimaka, 66, 75 

Aioka. 67, 79. 82, 84. 88,427, 436 
Aiokan edicts, 14, 67 

— empire, the Deccan in the, 84-5 

— inscriptions. 84, 85. 110 

— rock-^icts. South India in, 82 
Atokavarman. ruler of K&nchl. 84, 
Assaka. 66 

Atharsapa, Telugu grammarian, 396 
Ativirarima of Tenkisi, king and 
Tamil poet, 378 

Atrcya Riminuja, Sanskrit author. 
346 

Atreya Varadarija, Sanskrit author, 
332 

Allan Atti, Chera prince (?), 120 
Attirampdkkam, prehistoric site, 56 
Attivarman (Kandara king), 103 
Atula, Sanskrit scholar, 337 
Augustus. Roman emperor, 135 
Aurangabad (Budd. monuments). 437 
Austric people. 53 
Aastro-Asiatic languages, 59-60 
Auvaiyir, Tamil poetess, 118, 121 
Avanmiraoam. tank. 153 
Avanisimha (Simhavishnu). 144 
A vantUumiari KathCisAra, Sanskrit 
work. 155. 335 
AvOr, siege of. 122 
AvOr Mdlam Kilir, Tamil poet, 137 
Ay Andiran. a chief, ^ngam age, 
115. 116. 149. 151.209 
Ayata-varma, Kannada author, 388 
Ay Eyinan, Chera feudatory. 118 
Ayiratta]i, 204 


Ayyalarftju Rimabhadra, Telugu 
author, 403 

Ayyavo|epura (Aibo|c), 321 
Ayyipiljai Aiin, Malayilam author, 
407 

Azari of Isfariyin, Persian poet, 241, 
243 

Babylon. 77 

Bacare. Pandya port, 134 
Bidami, 4,68,141,142, 145-7, 149-50, 
231,422 

— (Ch&lukya monuments), 439 
Bidapa, E. (^lukyan prince, 171 
Baddcga Amoghavarsha 111 (R^tra- 
kOla). 170 

Baddcna, Telugu author. 398 
Badrinith. 417 

Badar&yana. Sanskrit philosopher, 346 
Bahi-ud-din Garshasp, Governor of 
Sagar, 225-6 

Bahman, mythical hero of Persia, 232 
Bahmani history. Literary evidence 
for, 24 

Bihmani kingdom, end of the, 250*1 
—, estimate of, 251-2 
—, foundation of. 232-3 
—, relation with V'ijayanagar, 233-5, 
237-40. 242-3 

—, party strife in, 242-3, 246, 248, 
249-50 

B&hmani rulers, 25, 232-51, 255, 
257-64, 281-6. 478-9 
B&hmanI Sultans’ coins. 21 
BtUunan-nUma. versified history, 241 
Bohram Kh&n Mazandar&ni, gov¬ 
ernor of Daulatabad, 234 
B&hubali of ^ringeri. Kannada author, 
387 

B&hGr, 312 
Bakoja. sculptor, 320 
B&kanQr, port, 264 

B&lasubramanya Kavir&yar, Tamil 
author, 376 

Balasubrahmany a temple ofKappanOr, 
452 

Balita, port. 135 

Ball&la 1 (Hoysala king). 184. 305 
Ball&la II (Hoysala). 189-91. 204. 210 
Ball&la ill (Hoysala). 209.211,220-21. 

225-31, 338. 428 
Ball&la IV (Hoysala), 231 
Balsane, 469 
B&ma, sculptor, 320 
B&na. Sanskrit author. 337, 340, 384 
B&nas. 145, 169, 170 
Banavibi, 143, 174, 191 
Bandar, Chera port, 134 
Bandhuvarma, Kannada author, 386 
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Bankipur, fort. 258 
Bankcia, RlshfrakOta general. 154-5 
Barbosa, foreign traveller. 326 
Birhut (Budd. monuments). 434 
Barni. Muslim historian. 221, 222 
Barid Shah (king). 282 
Barid-ul-Mulk of Bidar. sultan of 
Bidar. 250 

Barradas, Manuel. Port, traveller. 32 
Barygaza. 91. 94 

Ba»va. founder of Lingiyat cull, 388, 
390. 396. 424. 425 
Bastar. 143 

Baudhdyana. law-giver. 67 
Bivari. teacher. 6^ 75 
Bedsd (Buddhist monuments), 432, 
433 

Biyalanambi. ChSlukyan general. 174 
Belgaum. 312 

BelOr (Hoysala monuments), 464 
Benjamin of Tudela. Jewish traveUer, 
25. 30. 323 
Beschi, Father, 379 
Beta (Kakatlya king). 177 
BettumperumA). chief of Kayattar, 280 
Betwa. 50 

Bhadrabihu, Jaina saint, 80 
Bhigavatas, 411 
BhOgavata-purOi^ 411. 420 
Bhairavakonda (f^llava monuments), 
446 

Bhiji (Buddhist monuments), 432 
Bhakti. 411,412, 415, 419, 422 

— movement, 5 

— schools. 412-16, 418-25 
BhAnudeva II (E. Ganga), 213 
Bhinudeva IV (E. Gan^), 213 
Bharatasvimin. Sanskrit author, 331 
Bhiravi, Sanskrit poet. 334 
Bhiruci. Sanskrit author, 348, 349 
BhftsarvajAa. Sanskrit author. 342 
Bh&skara 1. Sanskrit author, 352 
Bhiskai^cirya, astronomer, 210, 352 
Bhdskara of Penugonda, Kannada 

author. 387 

Bhlskara Ravivarman (Chera), 192 | 

BhallAkaiahka (deva). Kannada gram¬ 
marian. 382, 394 
Bhallakkula. a port, 264 
Bhaitiprolu. 14. 85. 86 

— (Buddhist monuments). 435 
BhallumOrti. Telugu author, 402 
Bhavasvlmin. Sanskrit author, 332 
BhavabhQti, Sanskrit poet. 335, 351 
Bhavadattavarman (Nala king), 104 
Bhillama, (Yidava king). 190, 191 
Bhima I (& Chdiukya). 1^ 

Bhima Kavi. Kannada author. 390 

— (Vemulavlda), Telugu po^ 396 


Bhima (rathi). river, 42. 143 
Bhima Saluki. E. OdUukya prince, 
153 

Bhoja I. Gurjara ruler, 169 
Bhoja of Malwa, 175 
Bhojas, 84. 89-90 
Bhor Ghat. 37 
BhQmaka (Saka king), 91 
BhQti Vikramakesari, Chola feuda¬ 
tory, 454 

Bhuvanaikabiihu I. of Ceylon. 208 
Bhuvane^var (monuments). 465 
BhQvikrama, 147 
Bijjala (Kalacuri). 190. 424 
Bilhaoa, Sanskrit poet, 184, 337, 
338 

Bilvamangala-svimi. Sanskrit author. 
337 

Bir DhOI. 220 

Biniga (Hoysala king), 184 

Bodhan, 224 

Bodhdyana, Sanskrit author, 335 
Bommarasa of Tcrknnimbi, Kannada 
author, 387 
Borneo, 4. 15 
Brahma, a general. 190 
Brahma^ri, prehistoric site. 14, 52-4 
Brahmasiva, Kannada author, 385 
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86-7 
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Brahui. 59-M 

Brihadiivara temple at Tapjore, 457 
Brihatkaihdkoia, 81 
Brihatphaldyanas, a dynasty, 14 
Brind&van. 419 
Buddha. 415. 427 

Bhattoji Dlkshita, Sanskrit author, 
350 

Buddhakdnchl. 426 
Buddhamitra, Tamil author. 370 
Buddhardja (Kalachuri), 143 
Buddhavarman (Pallava prince). 98 
Buddhism. 3, 5, 82, 94. 97. 138-9, 
142, 412. 415, 416, 422, 426-7, 
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Buddhyankura (Pallava prince). 98 
Bukka I (Vijayanagar kin^. 227-9, 
231. 234-5, 254-6. 331, 427 
Bukka II (Vijayanagar king), 258 
Burhan-i-Xfaasir, 24 
Burhan Nizam Sihah. king, 281 
Burzahom. prehistoric site. 52 
BQtuga II (Ganga king). 169-71. 316 


Caesar Frederick, foreign traveller, 
^ 32, 284. 286. 326-7 

Calicut. 316, 325 
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393 

Caudaya. sculptor^ 320 
Caun<iapa{:arya. San&icrit author, 332 
Ceylon. 2. 5, 14. 26. 67. 76. 79, 82, 
84. 133. ns. 136, 144. 145, 
151. I S3, 256v 314, 322, 

414. 426, 429 

Ceylon Kings, H2, 145 - 6 , 151, 154. 
I6S, 172-4, I76v 181-3. 187-8, 
205, 208-9 

Chadaluva^ Mallaya, Tclugu author, 

405 

Chaitanya, 421 
Chilltkiyir, 155. 336 
Chakriyudha of Kanauj, 152 
Ch^lukya coins, 20 
Chalukya history, literary evidence 
(or, 23 

Chilultyan pov^er, 

-. fall of Batumi. ISO 

-, end of Kalyftoi, 139-91 

—, rulers (Badarpi), 4, 18, 102, 107* 
142-50. l S6v 160-1. 334,426 
—. rulers (Kalyios), 6-7, 143,171-5, 
177-82. 184. 186. 189-91, 193, 
305, 307, 338, 348. 383-4 
—. rulers (VeneOi 4, 6. lSl-5. 169, 
170-1, 173, 175, 177-83, 334, 
426 

Chilulcya-Pallava Wars, 144-9 
CMmarasa, Kannada poet, 391, 393 
Chlmundarija, Chatukya js^ral, 179 
Chftmundaraya. Ganga minister, 461 
Chand Bibi. 283 

Chand Mtnar at Daulatabad. 476, 479 
Chandmbh^O of Malaya, 208 
Chandradliya, son of Pulakeiin II, 
335 

Chandragtri, 287 

Cl)andragu[^a, ally of N^gabhata 11, 

152 

Chandmgupta (Mauryan king), 80, 81 
Chandragupta II (Gupta king), 91,104 
Chandran ^varkki, a chieftaErt, 377 
Chandrarlja, Kannada author, 384 
Chandravulli, 27, 105 
Chandavarman (Salanlt. king), 101 
Changadeva, astronomer. 210 
(Thirudcvl, ^llava queen, 93 
Chavup^nrdya, Kannada author, 384 
Chau Ju Kua, Chinese author, 193 
Chaul, 257, 263 
Chebrolu, 174, 422 
Cbcdi rulers of Tuntmana. 212 
Ch&makuri Venkatakavi, Tclugu poet, 

406 


Chenchus, 57 

Cheng Ho, Chinese ^ncral, 23, 324 
Chenna Basava, Kannada author, 389 
Chennakefava temple at B^IOr, 4^ 
Chennubhatta, Sitnskrit author, 342 
Cheimas ^^a^lbutui, Sanskrit author* 
351 

Cbcraniia Penirnd] (Chcra king), 156, 
359, 414, 428 
Chcrapadih, 6 

Cheras (RulcrsX 112-19, 122-3, 149, 
ISI, 15S-6, 168, 192, 207, 

209-10, 313, 359, 362, 414, 428 
Cherui^^ri NambQdiri, Malayalam 
author, 408, 409 

Cbezark (Buddhist monuments), 436, 
4J7 

Chidambaram, 204-8, 267, 414, 416 
— (Chola irtonuments), 460-1, 474 _ 
Chidambara Rt'i'aca Siddar, Tamil 
author, 382 

China, 26, 27, 77, 215, 2S5, 322-3 
China Timtna. 230 

Oiicma Bomma, Niyak of Vellore, 
341 

Chinnadevi* 270 

ChintalapUdi Ellaya, Telugu poet, 404 

Chitaldrug, 84 

Qn'lpavau brahmins, 58 

C^iinitna.>a, 148-9 

Chitsukha, Sanskrit author, 344 

Chcn)a Tikka, 206 

ChoEa coins, 20 

Chola history. Literary cvidcoCt for, 
23 

—, administrative system, 194-6 
—, justice in, 196-7 
—, mOfuuchy in. 192-3 
—, people in, 197-S 
—, royal household in, 193-4 
—, rural autonomy in, 197 
Chola niters, 5-7,16^13,23,93.119-23, 
130, 132, 137. 166-89, 191-1, 
303-3. 213, 309, 313-14, 323, 
331-2, 346, 366-8, 370. 395, 
397, 418,426, 452-5, 459 
Cfrrirr/un Taptiitfiiphy, 26 
Christorao dc Figueifcdo, 272 
CAronietn u/Poei and Nmiz^ 32 
Chutus, 3, 95-8 
Coinage, types of, 19-20 
Colchi, 135 
CoiebriDokc; 348 
Comaii, 135 
C^nti, Nicolo. 31, 429 
Coromandel Coast, changes in, 40 

-, description of, 47-8 

Cosmas, foreign traveller, 26-7, 429 
COdimani vlMra, 174 
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Cuttack 27 U (Jaina moniimefits near) 
434 


DabboL 233, 2J7, 263 
EkSdipuram (Cbola monumcaUX 456 
DfikihAi^ina^ 422 

Dakibixw Kapilcjvora Kumira Ham- 
vlra Mahtlpfltra, prince, 247 
Dalapati, Sanskrit duthor^ 349 
DiLmodanisena (V^a, king). 104 
DatncKloravartnan (Aranda gotra 
kiogX ID3 

DanJimava (E. CMIukya). 171,173 
Danna^, battle of. 177 
Dandin, Sanskrit aLtimr, 155. 334-3 
370, 383,198 

Dantidurga (Rashtrakflla), 150-1, 156 
Dantivarman (PaUava King), 151-3 
^livarman (Rashlnikuta), 147, 151 
Ddrilsuram (Chola monuments), 167, 


Dasaratha (Mnuiya), 427 
£>aiailok{^ of Mimbarka, 419 
Daiivaiir Cave (Ellora), 441, 442 
Daud Khan (^hmanl king). 236. 

his tomb. 47S 
Dautaiabad, 232, 234 
Deccan Plateau, gcDgraphicaJ dcscrin 
lion, 38-9 

—. rivers of llie, 40-1 
Dc^trius (Indo-Greek kinit). 97 
De&abbojaka, 160 
de Sousa, Martin AITonso, 280 
Devagiri, 218-22, 224 
DevaJ mosque at Bodhajs, 477 
^ana BhatR Sanskrit scholar, 348 
D^frUriun, 5, 359-60* 412, 423 
DevarSja, Sanskrit author, 332 
Devarfya I (Vtjayanagiir king), 238 
257-9, 279. 387 

I* (Vijayanagar king), 
242-3, 259-62, 391, 393, 399^ 
Devasena (VakS. king). 105 
Devavarman (Sfllan. kiog). 100 
^endra-muntvar, Tamil author. 370 
DhanaAjaya, Digambara Jaina author 
349 ’ 


Dharmasena, 412 
Dh6nyakataka, 94, 174 
Dhara, 177 

Dharapidcvula Ramamantri Telumj 
poet, 405 “ 

Dharavanha of CakrakQpi, 177, 179 
Dhamiamah2ra)adhJrajas, 160 
Dhoimapala of Bengal, 132 
Dhanuapatnani, 326 
DharmardjAdhvarin* Sanskrit author 
345 ■ 

Dbauli, 84 


Dhnna 1, ruler of Up, 154, 155 
Dhmva 1 (RMi|rakQp), 152, 155. 161 
Dhnjva II, ruler of Up, 155 
DhCkijati, Telugu poet. 403 
' Digambara Jamism. 416 
Dilpusand Khan, 2:M 
Divakora, Sanskrit author, 336 
Divikara. Tamil author, 371 
Divikarascna (VAi^. prince), 104 
Divya ProAtUK/frant, Vaudinava devo- 
Eionaj songs. 5, 350-2 
DiwanX battle of, 268 
I Dnyandev' DnitiDba, MataEha saini, 
421 

Donur, 174 

ITorosamudra, 211. 220. 222, 224 
Dramila. 60 
Dravidian. 2, 58-62 
—, antiquity and Micni of languages, 

—, cul tural afhnities of, 63-1 
—, culture of the, 12 
—. linguistic alTinities of the. 60 
—, problem of origin, 62 
Duaric Barbosa, Portuguese writer, 
^ 32, 325. 328, 428, 429 

Duggamura Eieyappa, 152 
Duggupalli Duggaya, Tclugu author, 
401 

Dumartenu (Ellora), 442, 443 
Durgnsimha, Kannada autbor, 384 
Durgii temple. Aiho|e. 439 
Durvmip (Ganga king), 5, 143. 145, 
334. 335, 363 

Durvinlta, Kannada author, 382 

Eastern Chalukya, coins* 20 
Eastern coast, dcftription of, 46-8 
^siern Ghats, dr^iption of. 37-8 
Economic condition, agriculture and 
irrigation, 318-19 

‘ 'rtdghp and measure, 

jZ 

—, industry and trade, 319-20 
—, maritime trade, 322-7 
—♦ merchant guilds, 319-22 
—, transport, 320 

Ehnvula ChantamQla (Iksh. king), 96 
EkarnmndPa temple m KdrKhipuram, 
473 
EkOji. 16 
EkOrlma, 424 

^orami Tandc, Kannada author, JS9 
Elamite, 60 

Elephania and Salsctic (monumenP), 
441-3 
Eli, 28. 215 
Ellichpur, 240 

Ellora* 4,150,152.422,437-8,441,445 
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Ellore (Budd. monumenu round j 
435 

ElugaoU Pcddana, Tdugu author, 399 
Ennaytram, 313 
Efaya (Ganga king). 154 
Efeyangu (Hoysala king). 182, 184 

EUr&ja, 291 

Fa Hicn, Chinese traveller, 27, 322 
Fonam. coin, 19 

Fathullah Iniad-ul*Mulk, 246. 250 
Fei Hsin, Chinese traveller, 28 
Ferishta. Muslim historian. 24-5, 232, | 
235-6. 238. 249, 252, 258, 279, 
281.283-4 I 

Firdausi. 24 

Firuz (^h. king), 237-9, 257-8 , 

Firuzabad, 237, 245 
Firuz Tughlak (Sultan), 234 
Fitch. Ralph, traveller, 53, 326 
Foote, 51 

Foreign travellers, Arab, 28-9 

-, ^inese, 27-8 

-, European, 29-33 

-, period of, 25-6 

-, Portuguese, 32-3 

— —, Roman. 26 

-, types of, 25-6 

Friar Jordanus, 31, 303, 429 
Friar (Woric of Pordenonc, 30, 429 
Futuh-ta-Salatin, 24 


Gadaba, 59 

GodAvari river, described, 41 
Goikk Yiuidha, Kannada work. 


383 


23. 


GajabAhu 1 (Ceylon king), 112 
Gim(v)unda, 159, 322 
Ganapati (KAkatlya king). 191, 206-7, 
210-12, 324 


Gandagopdla, 206-7 
GandarAditya (Chola king). 172, 368 
GangAdevI, princess and Sanskrit 
author, 256, 340 

Gangaikondaid)apuram, 6, 167, 176, 


181.418 


—, temple, 456. 458 
Gangapddi, 173 see GangavAdi 
Gangaraya. 270 
Gangas of GangavAdi. 107-9 
Gangas of Kalinga. 156 
GangavAdi, 107, 152, (pA^i) 154, 173, 


179 


Gangaya SAhini, 212 
Gangu BAhmanl, 232 
Gar^bhilla, king of Ujjain. 90 
Garshasp Malik, 218 
Gau^apAda, 417 


GautamI Balasri, 91 
Gautami GodAvari, 41 
Gautamiputra (VAkA. prince), 103 

— (VihAra), 434 

— SAta kami (SAta. king), 91,93,95 
Gavkilgarh, fortress, 240,477 
Ghanlom Singaya, Tclugu poet, 400 
GhantsAla (Budd. monuments), 435 
GhatikA, 148 

Ghiyas-ud-din (Bah. king), 237 
Ghiyavud-din Damghani, 230 
Ghiyas-ud-din (Tughlak), 223, 224 
Gingec 289, 291-5. 306 
Goa. 143, 233, 245. 250, 257, 263, 
267, 269, 272, 275, 280-1 
GobbOri Jaggaraya, 290 ff 
Goda. see KOdai 
Gokama, 267 

Gokonda coast, description of, 47 
Goli. 3 

— (Buddhist monuments), 435 
Gommata on Indrabc((a. 461 
Gondesvara temple at Sinnar, 469 
Gondi dialect, 59 
Gondwana, 238, 240 

GopAla NAyaka, musician, 354 
GopalorAja, 292 

Gopana, Vijayanagar general, 256 
Goppayya, Hoy. general, 205 
GoiAla Maskariputra, founder of 
Ajlvika sect, 427 

Govardhana MArtAndavarman, 192 
Govinda (rebel), 143 
Gorinda 11 (RAshtrakQla). 152 
Govinda 111 (RAshlrakij(a), 152-4, 
156. 161.315 

Govinda IV (RAdilrakuta), 170 
Govinda Dikshita, Sanskrit author, 
341, 354 

GovindasvAmi. Sanskrit author. 352 
Govindavarman (Vishpukundin), 102 
Govinda Yogi. 417 
GrAmabhOjaka, 158 
Gudimallam (Pallava monumentsX 
451 

Gujarat, 143, 210 
Gulbarga, 9, 232-4, 281 

— (BAhmanl monunxnts), 476-9 
Gunabhara, 144 

GutkAdhya. author, 334, 350, 363 
Gunaga VijayAditya III (E. ChAlukya), 
154-5, 169 

GupasAgara, Tamil author, 370 
Guoavlrapandita. 371 , ,,, , 

Guolupalli (Budd. monuments), 434-5 
Guijaros of Malvr-a, 150 
Guru Basava. Kannada author. 391 
Gutti. 180, 255, 276. 278. 288 
Guzerates, 325 
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Haliz of Persia, 236 

Hila (Sitx king). 90-1, 333 

HoUyudha, Sanskrit author, 337 

Halebid (Ho>'sala monuments), 465 

Hambar, 246, 262-3 

Hamir, 247 

Haradatta, Sanskrit author, 332, 348, 
• 330 

HaradatUdlrya, Sanskrit author, 346 
Harapila-deva. Sanskrit author, 354 
Harapdia Dcva (Yddava king). 2^ 
Haridisa, Tamil poet, 374 
Haridatta. Sanskrit author, 352 
Harihara I (Vijayanagar king), 227-33. 
254-6 

Harihara II (Vijayanagar king), 237-8, 
256-7, 387 
Harishena. 81 

Harishena (V&ka. king), 105 
Hartivara. Kannada poet, 389 
Hdrita Venkatdeirya, Sanskrit scholar, 
349 

Hlriti. 105 

Harivarman (Kadamba king), 107 
Harsha, 143-4 

Harshadeva. Chandela ruler, 170 
Harsha Slyaka, Paramira ruler, 171 
Hasan Gangu, 232 
Hasan Khan, (Bah. prineeX 238 

-(Bah. prince), 244 

Hastibhoja, 105 

Hostivarman (Sdlankdyana), 100 
Hosiivarman II (Sdlankkyana). 101 
Hdthlgumphi inscription, 79, 85, 90 
Hazira Rima temple in Vijayanagar, 
471.472 I 

Hemddri, Yddava minister, 211, 348-9. i 
470 

Herakles. 26. 67, 81 
Hero stone. 126 
Hliuydna Buddhism. 432 
Hippalus, Egyptian pilot. 134 I 

Hinmyakeiin. Sanskrit author. 331 
Hiranyavarman, 148 
Honavar. 264 
Hosadrug, fort, 221, 226 
Hoysalas of Dorasamudra. Muslim 
subjugation of, 220. 226 
HoysoJa rulers. 7. 8, 182, 184, 189-91, 
204-6. 208-11, 220-1. 225-31, 
305. 331, 338, 386, 419, 428, 
465 

Hoysale^ara temple at Halebid, 465 
Hsing-Cha-Shettg-Lan, Chinese work, 

28 

Hucdmalligu^i. 440 I 

Hullokki Bh&skara. Telugu poet. 398 
Humdyun (BdhmanI). 244. 262 
Huihkarasahkarl, temple, 422 


Hurrian, 60 

Hussain Nizam Shah. 281-6 
Hushang Shah of Malwa. 240, 241 

I Ibn al-Fakih, Arab writer, 29 
Ibn Batuto. Arab traveller, 29, 231. 
311.428 

Ibn, Khurdadbeh. Persian author, 28 
Ibn Said, Arab traveller. 29 
Ibrahim Adil Khan. 277, 281 
Ibrahim II (Bijapur sultan). 25, 252 
Ibrahim Qutb-Shah, 281-4, 287, 404 
Ibrahim Rauza (monument), 480 
l^avai, 167 

Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad-i-Bhak- 
tyar Khiiji, 213 
Ikkeri,316 
Ikshvdkus, 3. 95-7 
l|andattan, Tamil poet, 123 
IlangO Adigal. Tamil poet. 362 
Ibfljdtcenni. 119, 123 
llvaia. M 

Imayavaramhan (Chera king), 113 
Imma^i Narosimha (Vijayanagar 
king). 264-5 

Indikopleustes, foreign traveller, 26, 
see Cosmos 

Indo-Aryan languages. 59 
Indo-China. 2, 4. 15, 69, 78, 101 
Indonesia. 2 

Indra (RdshtrakQta prince), 152 
Indra ^1^ (RashirakOta Idng), 170, 

Indra IV (RlshtrakQla king). 316 
Indrabetta (Jaina nrtonument), 461 
Indra-bhaiidraka (Vishnu king), 102 
Indravarman (Ganga king), 102 
Indus valley, 12, 60 
Inscriptions, estimate of. 19 
—, value of, 18 
—, contents of. 16-17 
—, copper plate, historical value of. 


—, copper plate, language of, 14-15 
—, dates adopted in. 18 
—. earliest language of. 13-14 
—. order followed in. 17-18 
Irayandr Agapporuf. Tamil work, 23. 

111, 363 ^ ' 

Ifoivanar Agapporuf Urai, 73 
Iran, 60 

Ira«aippulavar, Tamil poets, 377 
Iravikofran. 210 
Isfandiyir, 232 
Islam. 424. 427 


Ismail Adil Shah. 269. 271-3 275 
Ismail Mukh, 232 • 


Is4my. Muslim historian 24 
Iso Tapir, 192 ’ 
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Tivara (Tuluva general). 262, 263 
livara DIkshita. Sanskrit author, 333 
tiAna ^ivaguru, Sanskrit author, 3S3 
tsuppu Irappan. 192 
Ite Obalesa, 290 

I-tsing. Chinese traveller, 27, 322 
Utagi (Hoysala monument), 462 

Jagaddala SomanAtha, Kannada 
author. 385 

Jagadekamalla II (W. ChAlukya), 
189. 354, 385 

— Ill (W. ChAlukya). 190 
JagannAtha temple at Puri. 465*7 
JagatIpAla, 177 

JaggadevarAya, 287, stt Gobburi 
JaggarAya 

Jaggeyapeta (Budd. monuments), 455 
Jainism. 3, 5. 97, 138-9, 142. 144. 

412-13, 415-16, 419, 424, 426-7 
Jaitugi (YAdava), 191, 210 

— 11 (YAdava). 211 
JAjnagar. 213. 224 
JokkanArya, Kannada author, 391 
Jalal Khan. 244 

JalAI-ud-dIn (Khilji king), 218-19 
Jalal-ud-din Hasan Shah (of Madura). 

228. 230 
Jamalgarhi, 51 

JamAl-ud-dln Husaini. Muslim saint, 
239 

Jambukdlvara temi^e. 461 
Jambulamadugu, battle of, 288 
Jami Masjid at Daulatabad, 477 

— of Gulbarga. 476, 478 

— of Bijapur, 479 
Jamkhed, battle of. 282 
JananAtha of DhArA. 179 
JanAiraya (Vishnu. MAdhavavar- 

man II), 102 

Janna. Kannada poet, 385-6 
JatA-Oioda Bhlma, Telugu Choda 
Chief, 173 

JatAvarman Kulaiekhara (PAndya 
king). 189. 203 

JatAvarman Sundara PAndya, 206-8, 
212 

JAtaveda DIkshita, Sanskrit author. 
350 

Jalila ParAntaka NeduAjadaiyan 
(PAndya king). 150 
Jatinga-RAmesvara, 14 
Jaugada, 84 
Java, 4. 15. 78 

Jayakeii II of Goa, (Kadamba), 182, 
185 

Jayanandivarman. BAna chieftain, 150 
JayangondAr, Tamil poet, 366 
Jayantavarman (PAndya king), 146 


JayasenApati. Sanskrit author. 354 
Jayasimha 11 (W. ChAlukya king). 
175, 177. 305, 384 

Jayasimha 111 (W. ChAlukya king), 
182. 184 

Jayasimhavarman (BAdAmi ChAlukya 
prince), 146-7 

Jayatirtha, Sanskrit author, 347 
Jayavarman of BrihatphalAyana gotra, 
97 

Jews, 303 

JAAnaghana, Sanskrit author, 344 
JAAne^ara. MarAtha saint. 211,421 
JAanottama, Sanskrit author, 3^ 

Joao dc Castro. 280 
Jo^vara temple in Salsette. 442, 443 
John of Marignolli, European travel¬ 
ler, 31 

John of Monte Corvino, foreign 
traveller, 30 

Jowhur, Abyssinian slave, 248 
Juang. 59 
Juda, 325 
Junnar, 94. 432 

KAbrA PahAr, rock-paintings, 53 
Kaociyappa &vAcArya, Tamil poet. 
376 

Kadamba coins, 20 

Kadamba rulers. 3, 14. 96-7, lOi-8. 

143. 182 
KAdars. 56-7 
KAdavairAyas, 206 
Ka^ripati, Telugu author. 406 
KadungOn (PAi^ya king). 111. 144, 
146 

KailAsa temple. (KAochl). 148-9. 161, 
441, 449-51 

KailAsa temple at Ellora, 152, 442-5 
KAkatlya coins, 20 

KikaUya rulers, 7-8,177.190-1, 206-7, 
210-3, 215, 219-20, 222-4, 268, 
270-1. 324. 339. 398 
Kakkala, Chodi king. 169 
Kakkolans, 59 

Kakusthavarman (Kadamba king), 
104. 106 

Kalabhras. 3. 139-40, 144-6 
KAladi. 343.417 
KAlahasti. 168. 267, 275. 422 
KAIaka, Jain saint, 90 
Kalanse^am, Tamil poet, 377 
KAlAmukhos, 422 

Kaiandaikkumaran, Tamil author. 376 
Kalavali, Tamil poem, 123, 129, 357 
Kalbergah. 325 

KAIidA^ Sanskrit poet, 89, 104. 334, 
339-40. 400. 402, 406 
Kalidiqdi- battle of, 177 
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Kalimullah (Bah. king), 251 
Kalinga, 66, 75-6. 79. 84-5, 91, 101, 
no. 144. 150, 156 
Kalingadhipatis, 101 
Kalinga rulers. 212-13 
Kalingattup Parapi, Tamil poem. 23, 
184, 366 

Kalittogai, Tamil classic. 110, 355 
Kail&i^nar, Tamil poet. 366 
Kalla^ 57 

Kallcsvara temple at KukkanQr, 462 
KallinAtha. Sanskrit author, 354 
Kalugumalai. 86 
Kalumalam. battle of, 123 
Kaluvu). 117 
Kalyioapura. 419 
Kalyioi, 177-8, 191 
Kamalai ^Inaprakiiar, Tamil author, 
374 

Kamal Khan, 269 

Kamban. Tamil poet, 365-7, 380 

Kambha. 152 

Kambhoja. 184 

Kambuja. 417 

Kampaharcivara temple at Tribhu- 
vanam. 459 

Kampili, 178. 180, 221, 224. 226-8, 
230 

Kampiladeva. 221, 224. 225 
Kamsilli Rudraya, Telugu author. 404 
Kaoaikkll Irumporai (Chera king), 
123 

Kanakadasa of KAginele, Kannada 
author, 393, 394 

Kinchl. 27, 140, 144-5. 147-8. 150-1, 
153, 155. 178, 181, 191, 205-7. 
209, 212-13,312,412,417-18,422 
KAnchipuram. 5, 97-8, 105, 121, 145, 
220. 222, 262-3, 267. 473 
— (Pallava monuments). 449 
KiLndalur. 173 

Kandara (Ananda gotra king), 102.103 
Kandanavolu Gt^laraju, ^ 
KandasAmi Pulavar. Tamil author, 
378 

KandhyAna, fortress. 226 
KandOr. 220 

Kangavarman (Kadamba king). 106 
Kanha (SAta. king). 89 
Kanhaya NAyaka. 227 
Kanheri. 14, 92, 94 
•— (Buddhist monuments), 432-3 
Kapoagi, 112. 114-15. 132. 362 
KannanOr, 2()6 

KannanQr (Chola monuments), 452 
KannanOr Kopnam, 207 
Kannarado'a. Chola prince, 169 
KAp&likas, 138,422 
KApaya NAyaka, 227-8, 232-4 


Kapilar, Tamil poet. 115-17 
Kapile^vara G^japati (Orissa king). 

246. 260, 262-3. 265 
KapOtesvara temple at Chczarla. 437 
KarahAlaka. 94 
KaraichOr, 233 

KAraikkAl Ammai. ^va saint. 358, 
360.412 

KAri. chieftain, ^ngam age. 117 
KarikAla (Chola king), 5, 119-21, 130, 
132 

KAri-nAyanAr, Saiva saint, 360 
Karka II (RAsh(rakQta), 171 
Karka of LA(a. 154 
KArkala (Jaina monument). 462 
Karle, 14. 89, 94, 43^3 
Kama (SAta. king), 92 
Karoapdry a, Kannada author, 385 
KArtikeya, Hindu deity, 422 
KarunAkara TondaimAn, 184 
Karunandadakkan (Cheni chieO. 313 
KaruvOr, 119 

KAsi-Visvesvara Temple at Lakkundi. 
462 

Kassapa V, of Ceylon. 168, 174 
Kassitc, 60 
Katavapra. 80 

KAtayavema Reddi, Sanskrit author. 

239, 258, 340 
KAtyAyana. 66. 75 
Kauthal, battle of, 235 
KautUya. 67, 81. 115. 356 
KA\‘6ri river, description of, 43-4 
KAveri-pAkkam. 312 
KAvAri-paUinam. 40, 119-20 
Kavir^a MAdhava Bhafta, Sanskrit 
poet, 338 

Kayidarar. Tamil author. 382 
KAyal (Pattanam), 40. 214. 428 
KAyangu|am, 28 
Kedaroja. architect, 465 
Kempe Gowda. 270 
Kcraiamah^tmyam, 139 
Keralaputa, 82 
Keralotpani, 21, 139 
Kereya Padmarasa, Kannada author. 
390 

Kcmvb temple at SomanAthapur. 464 

KesirAja, Kannada grammarian. 387 

Ketana, Telugu author. 398 

Khajuraho, 467 

Khalaf Hasan. 239 

Klundagiri (Jain monuments), 434 

Khandala Pass, 37 

Khandesh. 143 

Khandivli. 51 

Khan Jahan. 242 

KhAraN^ (Kalinga king) 79 85 
89-90. no • 
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Khareptan, 257 

ICharia, 59 

Khcria. 240. 245 

Khora&sanians, 325 

Khoiuga (Rdsh;niku;a king), 171 

Khu&rau. 222-3 

Khusru II. 145 

Khvaja Jah5n. 244-5 

Kit^n, 158 

Kingdom of Kampili, Muslim subju¬ 
gation of, 224-6 
—, rise of, 221 

Kirtivarman (Bdddmi ChiUukya), 107, 
143 

Kirtivarman 11 (Bdddmi Chdlukya), 
149-50. 156 

Kirttivarma. Kannada author, 385 
KOocadaiyan (P&ndya king), 149 
KOdai (Godd), Vaishnava saint, 416 
KodukQr, fortress, 114 
Kodumb&|0r, 422 
— (Chola monuments), 454 
Kodungunram. 116 
Kolanu, 183 
Kollam, 209 
Kollam era. 156 
KolUpura, 178 
Kollimalai, 117 
Kollipikkai. 174, 178 
Kdna Buddharija, Telugu poet, 398 
Konarak (monumenU), 465 
Kondane (Buddhist monuments). 
432-3 

Kondapalli, 247. 248 
Kondavidu, 246-7, 259-60, 262-3, 
270-1. 276. 283, 287-8 
Konganivarma (Ganga king), 107 
Kongu, 82-3, 113, 139, 149-50 
Kongu^ia-rdjdkka! earitram, 21 
Kongu-Vijir, Tamil poet, 363 
Konkan coast, descnption of. 45 
Konkanashtha Brahmins, 58 
Koppam, battle of, 178 
KOppcrunjinga, KAdava chieftain, 7, 
205-7, 212 
KOpperunjOlan, 127 
Koppula chiefs of Pithipura^ 2^ 
Korangandtha temple at Srinivisa- 
nallur, 493 
Kofkai, 40. 123 
Korura, 119 
Kftiar, 82-3, 85 

Ko(eivara of Tuluvadeia, Kannada 
author, 387 
Kotgir, fortress. 223 
K^ffam, 159 

KtHlirakkara Tampurin, Malayilam 
author. 409 
KOllUru. battle of, 183 


Kdvalan, 112, 115. 121. 132, 362-3 
KdvOr KilSr, Tamil poet, 122-3, 127 
‘ Krishna I (RishlrakQia), I5I-2, 443 
; Krishna II (IUUh(rakuta king). 155, 
168-70 

Krishna III (IUshlrak0|a king), 5, 
156, 170-2, 337 

Krishna (Yidava king), 211, 344 
Krishnadeva R6ya fVijayarugar king), 
266-9. 272-6. 304. 316. 333, 
339-40. 347, 382. 392-4, 401-5, 
421 

Krishnagiri, 426 

Krishna Miira, Sanskrit author, 339, 
375 

I Krishnappa. N5yaka of Gingee. 291 
I Krishnariya. (Ferishu’s name for 
Bukka?) 235-6 

. Krishna river, description of, 41-2 
Krishnavarman (Ganga king), 108 
Krishnavarman (Kadamba king), 106, 
108 

Krishnavarman 11 (Kadamba king), 
107 

Kshetrajha of Maruvipuri. musical 
composer, 355 

Kshlrasdgara Misra. Sanskrit poet, 
343 

Kubiraka, 85 
Kubloi Khan. 28. 30. 215 
Kudakko I|atveral Irumpopii (Ghent 
king). 118 

KQdal-Sangamam. battle of, 179 
Kudalurkijir of Madura,Tamil author, 
357 

Kudumiyflmalai iiucription, 18. 354 
KukkanQr (Hoysala monuments), 462 
Kulaccirai, P&ndya minister. 413 
Kulam, 213 

t Kula^khara Alvar, Vaishnava saint, 
139, 335-6, 361.416 
Kulalekhara (Pftndya king). 187-8, 220 
Kuldttunga I (Chola king). 7, 23. 

180-6, 192. 208. 309, 366 
Kuldttunga II (Chola king), 186, 189, 
366 

Kulottunga III (Chola king), 185. 
188-9, 191-2, 203-5. 212, 367-8, 
371.459 

Kulottunga 111, his Pindyan Wars, 
188-9 

Kulottunga 111, Reconquest of Ven^, 
192 

Kumirad&sa, Sanskrit poet, 334 
Kumira Dhurjali, Telugu author, 
403 

Kumiragiri, Sanskrit author and 
patron, 340 
Kumiragiri, 259 
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KumSragupta (king). 104 
Kumaragurupara, Tamil author. 378-9 
Kum&ra Kampana. (Vy. prince), 256, 
340 

Kumftra VAlmIki, Kannada author, 
393 

Kum&ravishnu I (Pallava), 99 
Kumftra Vyisa, Kannada author, 391, 
392 

KurnSrila (bhafla), Sanskrit author, 5, 
335. 34^3, 411. 416-17 
Kumbakonam. 128. 149, 153-4. 167, 
267. 453. 473 

—, (Chola monuments), 453 
Kumbha (Sita. king). 92 
Kumudendu. Kannada author, 387 
Kunftla. batUc of. 144 
Kundavat. 173, 315 
Kunrathur. prehistoric site. 54 
Kuntala, 79, 95. 213 
Kurku. 59 

Kurugai Perumij Kaviriyar. Tamil 
author. 380 
Kurumbas, 57 

Kunivatti (Hoysala monuments). 462 
Kutb-ud-din Mublrak (Khiiji). 221 
Kulluvan (Chera), 113 
Kuvolila, 108 
Kyanzittha, 184 

Ladh KhAn temple. 439 
Lakkann^ Kannada author, 391 
Lakkundi (Hoysala monuments), 462 
Lakshmidisa. Sanskrit poet. 339 
Lakshmidhara. (Vij. minister). 259 
Lakshmlnkriyapa. musician and 
author. 354 

Lakshmiia. Kannada author, 393 
Langhnaj. 51, 52 
Lankas. 41 
Uta. 146. 152 
Levant, the. 215 
Leyden grant of Rlijaraja, 16 
LlU-suka. Krishna-, San^rit author, 
337. 350 

Lingama Niyaka of Vellore, 288 
Lingarija temple at Bhuvanesvar, 466 
Ling^yat cult, 424 
Lingayats. 309 

Linschoten, John Hui^n von, Dutch 
traveller, 33 

Literary works, historical value of. 
21-2 

Literature, Kannada, 382-94 
—, MalaySlam, 406-10 
—, Sanskrit, 331-55 
—, Tamil, 2, 355-82 
—, Telugu, 394-406 
LoUyata, 412 


Lokaribhaga, Jain work. 98 
Lokesvara temple of Patudakal. 320 
LoUa Lakshmidhara, Sanskrit author, 
349 

Lopdmudri, 68. 70, 74 
Lycians. 60 

Ma'bar, 220-2. 226, 230, 323 
Mackenzie, Colin, 21 
Midai TiruvengadanAthar. Tamil 
author, 375 

MAdayyagari Mallana, Telugu poet, 
403 

MAdhariputa Tivarasena (Abhira), 95 
Midhava. Skt. author. 10, 256, 298, 
343 344 349.30 
MAdhava i (G^ga). 108 
— II (Canga), 108 

MAdhavan NambOtiri, Sanskrit 
author, 353 

MAdhava Papikkar, MalayAlam 
author, 408 

MAdhavavarman 1 (Vishnukundin). 
102 

MAdhavavarman II (Vishn.), 102, 395 
MAdhava Yogi, Sanskrit author. 333 
MAdhavi. 362, 363 
MadhukAmAmava (E. Ganga), 175 
Madhura, Kannada author. 387 
Madhura Kavi Alvlr, Vaishnava 
saint. 361, 362,416 
MatDiurd Vljayam, Sanskrit poem, 
256,340 

Madhva, philosopher, 347, 411, 419 
Madras, 2*90 

Madrasa of Gawan in Bidar, 476, 479 
Madura. 8. 81. 82. III. 124, 141, 144, 
150. 154. 220, 256, 292, 362, 
413, 425, 474 

MaduraikkMji, Tamil poem. 121-2 
MaJuraiKala-VaraUtru, Temple chro¬ 
nicle, 21 
Magadai. 207 
Magadha. 75. 79. 88 
Magara kingdom. 205 
Mahadeo Hills. 53, 59 
MahAdeva (KAkatlya), 84, 191 
MahAdeva (YAdava). 211-12. 344, 349 
MahAdeva temple at Ittagi. 462 
MahAdeviyakka, Kanna^ authoress. 
388 

MahAjanas. 159 
MahAkOta, 143, 305. 422 
MahAnadl. 150 
MahAnartdi. 267 
MahAsena. temples, 422 
A/aAdvwRU}. 84 
MahAvfra, 427 

MahAyAna Buddhism. 432, 437 
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Mabendramangalam. 206 
Mahendravartruin 1 (Pallava), 5,144-5, 
335,354.360.412-13,415.445-50 
Mahcndravarman II (Pallava), 146-7 
Mahi, 150 

Mohinda. son of Aioka, 84 
Mahinda IV, ruler of Ceylon, 172 
Mahinda V, ruler of Ceylon, 173-4 
Mahip&la 1 of Kanauj, Praiihdra, 170 
Mahi^mandala, 84 
Mahmud (Bah. king). 250*1 
Mahmud Bcgarha, 251 
Mahmud Gawan, 244-9, 251, 262, 313 
Mahmud 1 of Malwa, 244-5 
Ma Huan, Chinese traveller, 28 
Majir AImi Rija. 223, 225 
Makhdumah Jahan, B4hnuini queen, 
244 

Malabar cxwst, description of, 46 
M&la^tti Sivilaya at Bidimi, 440 
Malaiyamdn, 117 
Malakonda, 86 
Malakongam, 149 

Majamangalam Nambudiri, Mala- 
y&lam author, 408 
MalaprabhA. 143 
MiUavas, 143 
MHUxvikiignimitra, 89 
Malaysia, 101 

Malik Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk, 250 
Malik Fakhr-ud-din Juna, 219 
Malik Hasan. 246-7, 249-50 
Malik Kafur, Khiiji general. 209, 
219-22 

Malik Maqbul. 229 
Malik Muhammad, governor of 
Kampili. 227 
Malik Shah Turk. 244 
Malik-ut-Tujjar Khalaf Hasan. 243 
Malik Yak Ukhy. 222 
M^lik Zada, 225-6 
Malitama, sculptor 320 
Mallana, Telugu author, 398 
Mallankrya of GuW^ Kannada 
author, 392 

Mallcivara, temple (Bezwada), 422 
Mallikfirjuna. Kkl^mukha preceptor. 
454 

Mallikaijuna (Vuay. king). 261-2 
Mallikdrjunadcva temple at Bidimi. 
145 

Mallikiiiuru. Kannada author. 386-8 
MalHkarjuna Panditlrildhya, Telu^ 
and Kanruda author, 389, 3S16, 
^25 

Mallikiijuna temple at KuruvatU. ^2 
Mallinatha, Sanskrit author, 235. 342 
Mallinlihan Rijanariyana Sambuva- 
riyan, 377 


Maim Adil Khan. 276 
M&mallapuram, 5,40, 144-6, 148 
— (Pallava monuments). 436, 446-7» 
449 

M&mOlanar, Tamil poet, 80, 85, 86 
MiiubhOsha of Madura, 265 
Maoavi|a Mahamuni. Vaishnava 
saint, 346, 375, 421 
Minavarma, Ceylonese prince, 145-6 
MaitavisagaAgadandar, Tamil author, 
372 

MSna Vikrama, Zomorin of Calicut, 
350-1 

MaAcanna, Kannada author, 389 
—, Telugu author. 398 
Mandagappattu (Pallava monuments), 
446 

Man^tam, 159 

Mandalapurusha, Tamil author, 381 
Marina Miira, Sanskrit author, 
343-4, 351 

M&ndaraAjdral Irumporai, 119 
Mangalesa (BAdilmi Chkiukya), 143, 
161 

Mangalore. 264 

Mangarflja, Kannada author, 387 
Mangi. 155 

M&ngudi KilAr (Marudan), Tamil 
poet. 121 

Mapig^mam, (title) 210, (guild) 
320-1 

Minikka-vA^gor. Saiva saint, 358, 
360. 414. 416 

Manimangala, battle of. 145 
Mcmiimikatai, Tamil classic, 72, 132, 
138. 140.363.412 
kfantrimar^fala, 160 
Manu, 65, 356 

ManumaAci BhaUa. Telugu author, 
405 

Manuma Stddhi. 212 
Mdnyokheta. 4, 140, 155, 171, 173-4, 
177 

MSppi||a.s, 427 

MaraiAAnasambandar, Tamil author, 
374 

I Mirarui, Telugu author. 398 
' Marandai, 113 
Mdrosimha (GangaX 171 
Miravarman AvanUOlimapi (Pindya), 
146, 414 

Mfiravarman Kula^khara I (Pindya), 
208-9,377 

Miravarman Riljasimha I (Pirtdya), 
149 

Miravarman Rijasimha II (Pindya), 
168 

M&ravannan Sundara Pindya, 203-6 
Miravarman SuiKlara Pindya 11, 206 
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Mara Vijayottungavarman of Sri 
Vijaya, 174 

Marco Polo. Venetian traveller, 25, 
30,203.213-14.429 

M&ragasakhesvara temple at Virinchi- 
puram, 473 

Maritime contact of South India with 
the east, 77-8; with the west. 
76-7 


Maru|a. 424 . 

Maruja Siddha, Kannada author. 389 
Misilimaoi Sambandar, Tamil author, 
374 


Maski, 14, 54, 175 
Ma-sudl. Arab traveller, 29. 428 
Masulipatam, 263, 289, 290 
Maungesvara temple at KAnchi- 
puram, 451 

MAlharos of Kalinga, 101 
Mathura, 67 

Math Ananu. Telugu poet. 405 
Maiiavildsa, Sanskrit farce, 144, 155, , 
160, 335,413 
Mauryan empire, 88 
Mauryan expedition to the south, 
85-6 

Mauryas. 14, 79-81, 84-6, 89; of 
Konkan, 143 
Miva|attAn. 122 

Mayilainilthar, Tamil author, 381 
Mayurbhanj, 50 

Mayuraiarman (Kadamba), 105, 106 

Mediterraneans. 57 

Megaliths, 53-6 

Megasihcnes, 26, 81-2 

Meguti Jaina temple (Aihole), 440 

Melkote. 419 


Melp&(ji 422 
Mesoliths, 50-2 
Methwold, English factor, 33 
Meykandlr. Saiva saint and author, 
347, 371-2, 423 


Microliths, 50-3 

Mihira Bhoja (Guryara), 155 


Mihtar Mahal, 480 
Minnagara, 91 
Mir Jumla. 293-4 

MitOkshard of VigMneivara. 309, 348 
Mogalrijapuram (Pallava monu¬ 
ments), 446 
Mohenjo-Daro, 56 
MOhQr. 85, 114 
Molla, Telugu poetess, 404 
Mongolians, 58 
Moplahs. 427 
MOriyar, 85 

Mrigi^varman (Kadamba), 1(77 
Mrioilavatl, 173 
Mubarak Khilji, 222 


Mudgal. 227. 261, 275 
Mu^ikondas^apuram, 205 
Mudugflr. 207 

Muhammad 1 (Bah. king), 233-6, 255 
Muhammad 11 (Bah. king), 236-7, 
255. 257 

Muhammad 111 (Bah. king), 245-50, 
263-4 

Muhammad Adil Shah's tomb, 480 
Muhammad bin Tughlak. 224-6, 228, 
232, 234. 477 

Muhammad Kasim (Ferishta), 252, st* 
Ferishta 

Muhammad <)uil <)utb Shah, 287 
Mujahid (Bah. king), 236, 255 
Mukhalingam (Kalinga monuments), 
465 

Mukteivar temple at BhuvaneSvar. 

466; at Kinchipuram, 451 
Munda languages. 59 
MuAja of Malwa, 173 
Muppidi N&yaka. 222 
Murhari Rao, 287 

Murugan. Hindu deity, 55, 138, 355-6, 
373 

MQshaka, 337 
Muiiri. port, 126, 134 
Muslim historians, 23-5 
Mustafa Khan, 294 
MQtibas, 66 

Muttarayar, 167-8 - j 

Muttu Vlrappa, Niyaka of Madura, 
291 

\1utu<fa, 158 

MOvn^Oil in Kodumbaittr, 454 
Mylapore, 215 


'4accin^rkkiniyar, Tamil commenta¬ 
tor. 73, 120, 381 ^ 

Mochana Soma. Telugu ®uthor, J 
SadadOr Ammll. Sanskrit author, 
Vd</i/, 159 

Saga(s). 96-7, 116.447 
NAgabhafa II (Guriara), 132 
SAgachandra, Kannada author, 

N&gai, 312 
NigalA devl. 275 
NAga Niyaka, 226 
NAgama NAyoka, 278 
NAganikA. 89 

NAgarAja, Kannada author, 3o» 
NAgArjunikonda, 3. 96 

— (Buddhist monuments), 4i3 
Nagaram, 158 

NAgavarma I, Kannada 

— II, Kannada author, 385 
NAgavarmAcArya, Kannada 
NAgeivara temple at Kumbakonam. 

453 
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Nagore, 428 

Nahapdna (&Uca king). 91 
Nahapina (Vih&ra). 434 
Nakkirar, Tamil writer. 121, 363 
Naiangi||i. 122*3 • 

Nalas, 143 

NdUiylra Divyaprabandham, 360*2 
Nallanduvandr. Tamil poet, 355 
Nallasiddha, 191 
Nalliyakkd^an, 123 
NallQr Vlrakaviriyar, Tamil author, 
376 

Nambi Ao^Ar Nambi, Tamil author, 
358*9. 368-9. 418 

Nambillai. Tamil commentator, 369 
NambOri of Kiii Ulam, Sanskrit 
author, 353 

Nammilv&r, Vaishnava saint, 361*2, 
416 

NAnAdciis, 320 

^Anak-kOttar, Tamil author, 376 
Nana Pass. 36 

^naprakAiar of TiruvoniyOr, Tamil 
author. 373 

^Anasambandar. &iivti saint, 18. 

358*9, 361, 368, 392,413-15 
^AnosivAcArya, Sanskrit author, M7 
NAnavarOdaya PaodAram, Tamil 
author, 376 

NaiKlan. Saiva saint, 412,416 
Nandas. 79*81. 85 
Nandela KrishnamarAya, 288 
Nander, T9 
NandigrAma. 149 

Nandik-kalambakam, Tamil work, 23, 
364 

Nandi Kanama, 51 
Nandi Mallaya, Telugu poet, 400 
Nandi Timmana, Telugu poet, 402 
NaiKlivarman I (SAlonkAyana), 100-1 
Nandivarman II (SAlankA.), 101 
Nandivarman II (Pallava), 97, 148*51, 
155, I60-I 

Nandivarman III (Pallava), Ill, 153-5, 
321, 364 
Naneghat. 89 
Nanjaya (sculptor). 320 
Naitjlyar. Tamil commentator, 369 
Nannan. 118 

Nannaya. Telugu poet, 395-6 
Nanne Choda, Teiuw poet, 396-7 
Narahari (KumAra VAlmIki), Kannada 
poet, 393 

Narah^-tlrtha, Kannada author. 392 
NArapappa, Kannada author, 392 
Narasa NAyaka(Vn. general and king). 

251. 263-6 
Narasela, 94 

Narasimha (deva) I (E. Ganga),213,468 
32 


I Narasimha I (Hoysala), 190,465 
Narasimha 11 (Hoysala), 204*6, 210, 
338 

Narasimha II (E. Ganga), 339 
Narasimha III (Hoysala), 209, 211 
Narasimha IV (E. Ganga), 213 
Narasimha, Telugu author, 405 
Narasimhavarman I (Pallava). 145-7, 
149, 155.307, 335.445 
Narosinga Munaiyadar^yan, local 
chieftain, 414 
NaravAnadatta. 363 
NArAyana. (minister of Krishna III), 
312 

NArAyana, Sanskrit jiirist, 348 
NArAyana Bhatta, Telugu poet, 395 
NArAyana Bhattatiri of MelpattOr, 
Sanskrit poet, 351 

NArAyana NambOri, Skt. poet and 
grammarian, 353 

NArAyana NambOri of A^ihotri illam, 
Sanskrit grammarian. 353 
NArAyanArya, Vaishnava SkL author. 
345 

Narendramrigar^a, 153 
Narendrasena (VAkA king), 104 
NArkavirAjanambi, Tamil author. 377 
Naramada river, description of. 44. 
144 

Narrinai, Tamil work. 110 
Narsing of Kherla, 240, 241 
NArttlmalai (Chola monuments! 452 
Nasik, 14, 89, 91-2,94. 432, 434 
Nasir Khan of Khand^. 241, 242 
Nasir-ud-din (of Madura), 231 
Nasir*ud*din Shah, 232 
NatarAia 459-60 

Nathad Vali, Muslim missionary from 
Turkey, 428 

NAthamuni, Vaishnava saint. 345. 

358, 362, 369. 418 
NattattanAr, Tamil poet, 123 
Naifukkbn, 160 
Nau-Nandiadhera, 79 
Naura, 134 

NAyak of Gingee, 285. 289, 292, 305, 
341 ;of Madura,285;of Tairioie, 
285, 341; of Vellore. 341 
NAyanArs. 5, 357, 359. 412*14, 416, 
421.424 

NayinAr AcAri^r, 375 
NedumAn Anji, 118 
Nedungilli. 122*3 
Ne^unalvd^i, Tamil poem. 133 
Nedurtje]iyan (PAndya). 119, 121-2, 
133 

NedunjAral Adan (Chera), 113 
Negapatam. 174, 415,425 
Negnto, 56 
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Nelcynda, 134 

Nemanna, Kannada author, 388 
Nemichandra, Kaniuda po^. 386 
Neoliths, SO-3 
Nettflr, battle of. 188 
Nliagutu-iiva yogi. Kannada author, 
392 

Nikitin. Athanasius, Russian traveller, 
32. 232. 306 

Nllakaniha, Sanskrit author. (1) 337, 
(2) 347 

Nllakantha Dikshita, Sanskrit poet, 
341 

NHakantha Somayijin, Sanskrit 
author, 353 
Nilawar.213 
Nilgiris, 53 
Nimbdrka. 8, 419 
ftimili, 118 

Niramba Aiagiya Di^ikar, Tamil 
author, 374 

Niravadyapura. battle of, 169 
Nishumblmadinl, 167 
Nitimirga (Ganga), 155 
Nizampatam. 2^*W 
Nizam Shah (Bah. king). 244 
Nolambidhiraja I (Mangi), 155 
Nolambapddit 173, 189 

Nordics, 58 

Nripatunga (Pallava), 153<4. 167. 312 
Nripatunga (RishlrakOla), 154. 382-3 
Nuniz. PortugucM chronicler, 32. 
258-60. 262-3, 266-7, 271. 273, 
273. 277, 297, 307 

Oragadam (Pallava monument), 451 
Ori. 117 
Ormuz. 264 

OttakkQitan. Tamil poet. 23. 366, 377 

Padearao (Vijay. king), 263 
Padinuppattu, Tamil dassk, 110, 112, 
115, 138 

PadmapSd^ Sanskrit author. 344 
Padma-tank^ coin, 19-20 
Paduman2r, Tamil poet, 357 
Pagan. 322 
Pahlavas. 91.93 
Painting, Ajanta, 437-8 
—, Ellora, 445 
Paithan, 89 
Palaiyan Mlfan, 118 
Pildsika, 106-7 
Paleolitl^ 50 
Pili. 118 

Pdlkuriki SOmanitha, Telugu and 
Kannada author, 390. 396 
Pallava dynastv, Adminbtration under 
the, 99-100 


Pallava. early rukrs of the, 97-9 
-, ori^. 97 

Pallava hisu^. Literary evidence 
for, 23 

Pallava-PAndya conflict, 149, 150, 
153-4 

Palldvaram (Pallava monuments), 446 
Pallavarfiya, 187 

Pallava rulers, 5. 15.97-100, 108, 111, 
144-55, 160-1. 167-8, 307, 312. 
321, 334-5, 354, 360, 364, 
412-13.415. 445. 450 
Paes. Portuguese c^ronkler, 267, 305 
Paliklai Mudukudumi, 121 
Pampa, Kannada poet, 337, 383, 395 
Pampa^hdrata, Kannada poem, 23. 
383 

Paitamalai (Pallava monuments), 449 
Paitombdianir, Tamil poet. 73. 74 
PaAcabina, Kannada poet. 394 
PaAcAladeva. 171 
Pandaia, 26. 67, 81 

Pandaranga, E. Ch&lukya general, 169 
Pdp^ik-Kdvai, Tamil work, 22-3, 360 
PanditAridhya, Kaniuida author, 391, 
424 

P&ndyakavAta, 81 
Pindya power. Expansion of. 151 
PAradyas of Madura, Muslim subju¬ 
gation of, 220-1. 222-3 
PAndya rulers. Ill, 119, 121-2, 133, 
144, 146, 149-51, 153-6. 167-8. 
172, 182-3, 187-9. 192,203-9, 
212. 2204, 334, 337,414 
Panpl, 257-8 

PApmi. Sanskrit grammarian, 66, 75, 
313. 331, 336, 350. 352-3 
PApanAtha temple at Pattadakal, 440 
PAparija, Telugu author, 405 
ParAkramabAhu. prince Ceylon, 205 
ParAkramabAhu 1. ruler of Ceylon. 
187-8 

ParAkramabAhu II, ruler of Ceylon, 
206 

ParAkramabAhu HI. ruler of Ceylon. 
209 

Parikramadeva (PAndya), 224 
ParAkrama PAntfya (of the Civil War). 
187 

Parambikku|am. 56 
Parameivaras. three Sanskrit authors 
of Kerala, 351 

Paramejvaravarman I (Pallava). 146-8 
Paramei\-anivarman II (Pallava). 148 
Paranar. Tamil poet, 114 
ParaAjOti. (1) grammarian 380, (2) 
avatar of Siva. 423 

ParAnUka 1 (Chota), 6. 18. 168-9, 
171-2, 186,331-2,368,453 
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Paraniaka II {Chola). 172, 193,454 
PtifAT)Uik.a Pindyii 1S7, 
pariniaka Viraitirtyana (Pajuiyfl), 
160 

Partiara^s code, JO,, 290 
p^uAsiua filiaspi, Sansltnl autlior, 345 
Parasuranaa* 651 Icgjend of, 70, 71 
purasur^meivani temple at, Bhuva- 
nc^var, 466; at Ouduoallam, 
451 

Plardaot (coin). 19 

pari, cJikfiain, Sangarn age, 115-17 

Pa(iiti£lata]{ar, Tamil commcotaiorj 

Paripdifat, Tamil classic, 110, 355 
PlrthasaraiJii Miira, Sanskrit author, 
343 

pflrlhivaikkliarapiiram, 313 
pyupata sect* 422-3 
Pataliputra, SO, S4 
—, (Ciitldalore)*4l2 
Pattadakal, 4, 143. 3ZO, 422 
— (Chilu. f!ionutr^lf)i. 439,462 
Patiinapp^aK Tamil pocm, 119-21* 
128,130.133 

Pattinallu-Pillaiyir, Saiva saint, 368 
Patlini cull, 114 ma no 

Patiuppoifu, Tamil classic, 110, U9* 
123 

Peda Tirumala, 285 
pexiu Venkata, p2 . „ , „ 

Ped<d)a Komau Verna of KoadavTaij, 
Reddy kin*. 260, 340 
Peddavegi, 100 
Pegu, 260 

Peninsular Indio, drainage of, 40 

-* geographical description of, 

34-5 

-, ports in* 45 

_Tainfatl and vegetation in, 

39-40 

.-* river deltas of. 47-8 

Penoagadam. battle of, 150 
Fenugonda, 285-6, 288 
E^rambalOr, batile of, 205 
peram RSju Jakkana, Tclugu author* 
401 

Pcfdilriyar. 73, 381 
Pgriplus {.of Efylhritou 0 <eQj* 26, 
91,112*134,134-7 _ 

Periyilvar, Vaishnava saint, 361, 
415-16 

PeriyavAcc&n, Tamil commentator* 
369 

Pcrsepolis, 61 
Pertimbair, 53 

Pemndevanfir, (11 Tamil poet. Ml, 
364, (2) Tamil conunentaior, 
370, 3S1 


PeruEyjifal lrumpo[ai (Chera), 11748 
pcnivajaWlifli, battle of, 147 
PemvaDgilni* battle of* 

PCySlvir* Vaishnava saint* 360. 415 
Piduparti Somaoitha. Telugu poet, 
396, 404 

PktiD Etella Vatic, Italian traveller, 
33,311*316 

Pi||ai Lftkat^iya, 346. 375,42D-1 ^ 

Ptllalmairi f'ina Virabtiadra Kavi, 
Tclii^ poet. 400 

Pimenia, Nicotas, iravelter, 33, 305 
Pimpri Pass, 36 

Pingali SOranna, Tdusu author, 403 

Pirinmalai, 166 

PUhiapum, 144 

Pitalkhora (Qu^a)^ 432 

Pitenikas, 84 

Pliny, 26, 88, 112 

Poduca, 135 

Poguttelini* 11^ ,, ^ f irr fl 

Polity* Indian general features of, 15T-8 

— under the Pallavas, 160-2 

— under the Cholas, 192-8 
tinder Vdayanagar, 295-9 

Polonnamva, 173, 182 
—* (Chola monuments), 456 
Poji, Auff* coin* 19 
Pon Amar^vali. 204 
Pondicherry, 113, 135 
Ponna, Kannada poet* 383. 395 
Pocuiagaimi Telaganna, Telugu author, 
4C4 

Pdf* haitlc of. 123 
Porka|am, 54 

PortuRtiesc, 10* 267-9, 272, 275, 277, 
303.323,428-9 

Pdlana, Bamincra. Telugu poet, 399- 
400 

Potnur-SimMdri* 271 
Potti, 118 
Pottiyir, 127 

Poygai Ajvir, Vaishnava saint* 360, 
415 

Poygaiyar, Tamil pod, 123, 357 
PoyyimoU of Va^ji, Tamil poet, 377 
Prabandha Literature, value of. 22 
Prabhikara. Sanskrit author, 34Z, 411 
PtaAnotiara-rataPrinikUk^, 155 
PfalUDafiidra tKakatlya), 211-13,219, 
222-4, 266* 270-1, 339, 398 
Praiiparudm (Orissa king). 349 
Pratishth^na, 90 

Praudhadevariy'a (Vyay* king), 263-4, 
373 

Pmvnnuena I (Vika.), 103 
— II (Valti.), 104-5 ^ 

Prehistoric sites excavated in South 
India. 566 
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Prithivivyi^ira, NhhSda chkftain, 
149 

PrithvipaU I (W. Gansa), 167-8 

— 11 (W. Ganga), 168-9 
Prithvisheoa I (V2ki.), 104-3 
l4ola I (IGLkatiya), 177 
ProU II (Kikadya). 190 
Prolaya Niyaka. 227, 229 
Prolaya Verna, 227 
Proto-Australoid, 56-7 
Proto-Mediterraneans, 57 
Ptolemy. Greek feograpfaer, 26, 94, 

112.116, 119 

Pada(ni) Alvftr, Vaishnava saint, 360, 
415 

PudukkOttai, 53 

— (Cbola monuments), 452-4 
Pugajendi, Tamil poet, 377 
PuhUr, port, 126. 128. 133, 138, 362 
POjya^da, Kannada author, 385 
Pulaiyans, 56 

Pulakeiin I (B&dlmi ChAlukya), 18, 
107, 142-3 

Pulakeiin II (Bld&mi Ch&lukya). 18, 
102, 143-6. 156, 160-1, 334, 426 
Pulakeiin, son of Jayasimhavarman, 
147 

Pulkat, 26, 290-2, 294, 327 
Pulindis, 65 

PuIlalOr, battle of, 144-5 
Pulumiyi II (^ti.), 91 
Punam, Malayilam (mt, 351 
Punam NambOdiri, Malayilam, 

author. 408 
Puo^ras, 65 
PQ^Qr, battle of. 178 
PuranOnuru, Tamil anthology, 110, 

114.117, 126 

Purina llrumalainithan, Tamil 

author. 376 

Purandara Disa, Vaishnava saint and 
composer, 354, 393 
Puri, near Bombay, 143 

— (in Orissa). 417; (Kalinga nnonu- 

ments), 465. 4^ 

Pumsbottama G^japati. 246. 263-4. 
266 

Pushpagiri Timmana, Telugu author. 
405 

()uaaim Barid, 250-1, 265 
Quasim Beg, 243 
Quazi Sirii-ud-din, 237 
(^Uon. 260. 323, 429 
Quli Qutb Shah, 276 
QutbuhMulk of Golconda, 250 

Ricamalla I (Ganga), 154,170 
Ricamalla IV (Ganga), 384.461 


Races of South Indi^ 56-8 
Righavinanda Muni, Sanskrit author, 
344 

Rigbavihka, Kannada author, 389, 
390 

Raghunitha, Niyaka of Tanjore, 291, 
305, 341. 352, 405 
RahatyOifftikrita, 160 
Raichur. 84. 213, 227, 243, 261, 265, 
269. 271, 275 
Raigarfa, 53 

RijachOdimani DUcshita, Sanskrit 
author. 342 

Rijidhirija 1 (Chola), 174. 176-7, 
wars with Western Chilukyas, 
177-8 

Rijidhirija II (Chola), 186-8,191 
Rijiditya (Chola prince), 169^70 
Rijidityo, Kanna^ author, 385 
Rijakonda. 229. 258-9, 262, 340 
Rijamahendra (Chola prince), 179 
Rijinaka Ratnikara, Sanskrit author, 
336 

Rijanitha, Sanskrit poet, 340 
RiUonitha PuM^ima, court poet, 277, 

340 

R^jarija I (Chola). 6. 16-17, 172-4, 
183, 192-3,314, 323,418,455 
RAjarija 11 (Chola). 186, 188, 194, 
366, 459 

RA^ja III (Chola), 18, 203-6, 213 
RAiarija Chodaganga, 183 
Rijarija (Ganga), 180 
RAiarija Mummudi Chola, 183 
RijarAja Narendra (E. Chilukya), 175, 
177-8, 180, 395, 397 
RAiarija Perumba]|i (Ceylon), 426 
Rijarini temple at Bhuvanehrar, 467 
RAjaiekhara, Sanskrit author, 262, 
335 

Rijasimtu (Pallava), 148, 161 
Rijasimha I (Pindya), 150 
Rdjadrdrliam, 160 
RAjasundara. Sanskrit author, 334 
Rijendra 1 (Chola), 6,166,168, 174-7. 
183 

Rijendra 11 (Chola), 178-9 
Rijendra III (Chola), 206^ 
Rajula-Mandagiri, 14 
Rakkhiu. 84 

Rakshasi-Tangadi. battle of. 279, 281, 
284, see Talikota 
Rima (Viiay. prineeX 286, 290 
Rima Amitya. Sanskrit author, 354 
Rimabhadrimbi. Saiukrit poetess, 

341 

Rimachandra (Yidava), 211 
Rimachandra (Vyay. king), 259 
Rkmachandra temple at Kooarak, 468 
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R^nvidcvft (Vfldavo), 230*1» 

225 

Rflinade%ar5y« (Vijay. king), 291-2 
lUman^Tha (Hoysala)i 20®-9, 211 ^ 3^1 
Raminuia, founder of VKUhta- 
Advaita, 8.333. 345, 369, 411. 
418-20, 422 

RAma Paj^ikkar. Malayilam author, 

^ - -r . 

RSntappoyyori AnvTKtfUilt Tar™ 

ballad. 21 

Rfiimrija (Vijay. king), 266, 275-6, 
278-85. 292. 333. 422 
Rlma Rdja Bhftshaoa. Tclugu author, 
402 

Rdmeivanim. 267. (Vijayna^ menu- 
meutsi. 474, 476 
Ra^>adhlra (Pindya). 149 
KaQavikrama (Gaitgu). 154 
Randtiula Khan. 293 
RangSjamma, Telugtt aijihof'css, 406 
Ranganatha temple at SrlraDgam. 475 
Rongapataka, Pallava queeri, 161 
Ronna, Kannada poet, 333 
Rdjhtra, 159 

R5«;h trakQia history, Literary evidence 

RishtrakOta mlers. 5, 143, 147, 150-6. 
161, 168-72. 305, 315-16, 336-7. 
350, 382-3, 426, 443 
Ralhikas, 84, 89, 90 
RaRa-kavi, Kannada author, 387 
Azu/uvo-dgomu, 423 
Ravaoa-kd-khai (Ellora). 441 
Ravi, Sanskrit author. 353 
Ravikirti, 334, 426 

Ravivarman Kulajekhara (Cheni),200, 
222.339 

RavivaTmA of Mahodayapuram, astro¬ 
nomer, 352 

Ravivarman {KadamhaX 107 
Rayaloseema, I4l, 145 
Reddis of Koudavidu, 229 
Religion. Buddhism. 411. 425-6 
—. Christianity, 429-30 
—, contfihutiou of the south, 411 
—, Islam, 427-8 
—, Jainism, 426-7 
—, ^livism, 412-14.416-18. 422-5 
—, Vaishnavism, 415-16. 418-22 
RenAdu country, 5 
kepukOcilTya. Kannada author, 389 
Revt, 150 

Rcvina Siddha, Kannada author, 389, 
391. 434 

RevalidvTpa, 143. 303 
Robert de Nobdi, 311 
Rohana, 174 

Roman ooid, 20; empire, 3.135^ 


Rudro flCakatlya}. I9l 
Rudra-bhalfO, Kannada author, 392 
RudritchAiya, IS 
Rudradiman (Saka) 91 
Rudra Sdtokamt (S4ta.X^92 
Rudrasena I (Vak&.J, 103-4 
Rudratena 11 (Vftkfi;). 104 
Rishabhadatu (Saka>, 93 
Rudrlmba (Kikatiya), 211, 215 
Rustam Khan, 288 rtr • 

Ruyyaka, Sanskrit author of Kashmir, 
339 

Sabaras, 65 . . 

^bara^vfijiuiia Sanskrit. aulhOT^i 3^^ 
Sadoiyan of Veonai'nailOr, patron oi 
Kamban, 367 

Sodllfiva (VtJay. kinfl), 276-9, 2s5■(^ 
422 

SahySdri. 168 
Soikodras, 174, 322 
Soiva EUappa Nivalar, Tamil author, 
377 

Saiva-SiddhJnia. 411, 423^ 
iaivism, 144. 412-18, 422-5 
SakadvTpa, 90 

Sakai, 88. 90-93 1034 
Saktivamian T ChaiiAya), 173,175 
^ II (E. CtioJukyah 179 
Sllai, battle of, 183 
Salakardju Tiruniala, 276-8 
SAlahkiyanas, 3,100-1 
Salat^, 312 
SsliyClr, 134 

Sfiluva Gopa Timma, Z62 
Saluvomangn, Vijay. ^ral. 256 
Sdluva Narasiinha <Vgay. kme), 247, 
261-5,270 

Saluva Tikkaitta, Yadavajra^ 211 
Sd uva Titnmafra®!). 270, 271, 273, 

339 

SAfuva Vita Narasimha, 175-6. 278 
^betns of 

SiEnbuvaidyas. 206, 229-30. 256 
Samudrabanda, SaMlmt »holar, 339 
Samudragupta, 98-100. 104-5 
sanchL 93,43« 

Sansama family, 228 

^gania (Vadava). 218-1^-^ 11 -t. i g 

^gam agf. Owra kings of the, 1 j 
—, Choln kings of the. ^ 

composite culture in 124-5 
dark period after the, 138-9 
—. date of the, 112-13 
—, end of the, 123-4 
—, fine arts in. the. 130-2 
—, land and people m the. ii>6 
fnania^e tn iV, 

I —, monaruy in the^ 126-7 
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&ingani age. Piodya kings of the,121-2 
—, politics of 113-24 
—, polity of the, 126-9 
—, rcligioo in the, 137-8 
—, social life in t^ 124-5, 130, 
132-3, 137 

—, Tamil states in the, 112 
—, trade in the, 113-37 
Sangara epoch, close of, 3 
Sangam kings. 114-18,120-1,126, ISO, 
184, 189, 209. 364 
Sangameis-ar, riiji of, 242-3, 245 
^gameivar temple at Pattadakal, 440 
Sangam Literature, au of the. 111-13 

-, description of the, 110-11 

-, historical value of the, 22, 

110-11 

Sanganakalli^ 52. 53 
Sangrima VdayOttungavarman, of Sri 
Vijaya. 176 

Sa nk a n na Niyaka, Ikkeri chieftain. 
, 281 

Sankara, founder of Advaita system, 
5. 156, 332, 336, 343-5, 348, 
411,416-20,423 

Sankaian^ills (Buddhist monuments), 

Sankarinanda, Sanskrit author, 344 
^karaniriyapa, Sanskrit author, 352 
Sankus&la Nrisimha Kavi, Telugu 
DoeL 404 

San Thomi. 281, 327 
^tivarman (Ganga), 106 
SAntivarman (Kadomba), 107 
^nur, 54 

Siraditanya, Sanskrit author, 338 
Sirangu Taramayya, Telugu author, 
405 

Slmgadeva, Sanskrit author, 354 
Sarradariana-Sangraha, Sanskrit 
^ work, 10, 345 

SarvajftamOrti, Kannada author, 392 
SarvajMtman, Sanskrit author, 344 
Sarvasena (Vika.), 103, 105 
Sarvavarman, Sanskrit grammarian. 
350 

SarvajlU ^Niriyatwi, Sanskrit author, 

Sitakami (Sita.X 89-90 
Sitakami 11 (Slta.), 90 
Sitavihana age. castes in. 93 
—, polity in, 92-3 
—, rdipon in. 94-5 
—, society in, 93 
—, trade in, 93-4 
—. women in, 93 
Sitavihana dynasty, 88-92 
—, Successors of, 95 
Sitavihana rulers, 3, 88, 91-3, 95, 333 


^tavihana coins, 20 
Sathokdpa, Vaishnava saint, 361 
Sati, 305 

Satiyaputa, 82, 83 
Sittanir, Tamil poet, 363 
Satyiiraya (W. Chilukya), 173-5 
Savara, 59 

Savaram Chennapo, 286-7 
Savaram China NiriyapariUu* Telugu 
author, 406 
Sawyerpuram, 51 

Siyapa (icarya), Sanskrit author, 10, 
256. 295, 331-2. 343, 349 
Siyapa-Midhava, Sanskrit author, 345 
Schorcr, Dutch factor, 33 
Sculpture, Amarivati, 436 
—. Chola, 459-60 
—Eleph^ta, 443-4 
—, Ellora, 441-2 
—, Hoysala, 463-4 
—, Mamallapun^ 446-7 
Sekkilir, Saiva saint and authtv, 359, 
^ 365,368-9 

SelvakkadungO Vili Adan. 115, 117 
Semangs, 56 

Sembiyan-MahidevL 172 
Semponmiri, battle of, 183 
Sena I. of C^lon, 151. 154 
Sena II, of Ceylon, 154 
Sdnivaniyar, Tamil commentator, 

^6ndamangalam, 205, 207 
Sendan (Pindya), 155-6 
Sengaoin, 123 

Senguituvan (Chera), 112, 114, 115, 
123,362 
Serai Kali. 51 

Sirai Kavirijapillai. Tamil author, 
378 

Serendib, 325 

Sewappa Niyaka, Niyak of Taivore, 
341.347 

&una II (Yidava). 182 
SewakxOduvir of VembarrOr, Tamil 
author, 376 

Sey (Chera king). 119, 122 
Shadguruiishya, Sonsl^t author, 332 
Shah Bazar Masjid (Gulbarga), 478 
Shah Ndma, 24 
Shanu-ud-<^ (rebel), 222 
Shams-ud-din Daud (Bah. king), 237 
Shencottah Ghat, 37 
Shiylli, 413 
Sialk. 54 

Siddalinga-yati. Kannada author. 391 
SiddhOniaratna, of Nimbirka, 419 
SiddhantaiiromofU, 210 
Siddipuram, 14 
Sigiriya, 4,438 
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SLkutidai fChsin, 244 
SUcibhattlrtkA, 161 
stlAhS.ra& or Konkan, 426 
snamahidoi, J5i 

£i!appitdikJram, Tamil S2, 

112, 114-15. 120-1. 140. 3624 
SimbabhOpila of Rajakorvda, 140 
Simhavartnan* (Gan^). 108 
—, (Pallava). 98 
Simhavarmaii I (Pallava), 98-0 
Sinlhavarman II (Pallavo). 99 
SimhavUhnui (I^liava), 15, 100, 144, 
146, 155, 354 
Simuka (S6ta. king). 89 
Singana, (Hoysala general), 207 
iSingapcrum^l-Koil (PalJava monu¬ 
ments), 448 
Singeya Niyaka, 221 
SinghanpOr, S3 

Singhana (Ylldava), 191, IIO, 212 
SingtrSja. Kannada suihor, 390 
Singrauli, 50 
SinnamanOr, 121 

Sifupdtf^rr^ppatfat. Tamil poem, 123 
Siniaopdar, Saiva saint and. general, 
358, 412 

£i£unn6yacia, Karuvada author, 386 
^ttalok-Cdttanar, TamU poet, 363 
Sittannav^^l (painting). 438 
^vadatta (Abhira), 95 
Sivakkolimdu Df^ikar, Tamil author, 
374 

Sivlgraydgi, Tamil author, 374 
Siviji, 295. 421 

Sivakoti, Kannada author* 333 
Sivainilra 11 (CoDg:^, 152 
^iFft-Rdna-BOdam, Saiva work, 571-2, 
423 

Sivanasaitiudnaim, 270 
S'ivaprakilsar of Madura, Tarml 
author, 574, 379 
£iva$oma, Sankara's pupil, 417 
Siwaliks, 50 

Skandavarman (Pallava), 97-S, 108 
Skanda^'arman (SalankiHyana)* 101 
Social conditioD. Brahmins, 30S-9, 
Caste, 309-10, court life, 504-5, 
education and kaming, 310-15 
food and dress, 310, sports and 
pastimes, 51^17, temple,3l4'l5 
village ojid town life, 317-18 
Stxldhala, Sanskrit scholar, 337 
Sohan,50 

Somadeva, progenitor of the Aravldu 
dynasty, 227 

Somadevoshri, Jaina writer, 557 
SomanUtbapOr {Hoysala monuments), 
464 

Sorndvara, Sanskrit author, 545 


Somdvora 1 (W, CMIukya), 177-80 
Somdvara 11 (W, Chfliukya), 180* 182 
Somesvara 111 fW. Chslukya), 186* 
IG9 338 

Somcivafa 1V (W. ChStukya), 190* 191 
Somdvara (HoysaJa), 206, 208 
Sopara, 84 
^patma* 135 
SoratUf, 191 
Sources, coins. 19-21 
—* Inscriptions, 13-19 
literary, 21-53 

—, travellers' accounts, 25, 33 
South India, cultural stages of. 50-4 

— —, e^tcavniions in, 55-6 

— —, language groups of, 59 

— —, races of, 56-8 

— —. importance of, 2-3 

South Indian history, negket of, 1-2 

-, main periods of* 3-11 

-. planr staled, I) 

Sovaladcvi, 305 
Sovideva (Kalmcuri), 30$ 

Sravtma Belgola, 30, (Jaina monu- 
mentsX 461 
Srfbhavana* 152 
$r! Chandra (Sdta.), 92 
Srldhar^cirya, Kannada aulliDr, 384 
Sri Gutidan Anivftritachdri, architect, 
320 

Srikantha, Sanskrit author, 346, 347 
Srirndfa Srivatlahha (Pandya)* 151, 
153^* 167.415 
SfImOlavisam, 425 
gjfnatha, Tdugu poet, 261* 595, 399 
grineeri. 251. 417, 419-20 
grinivosa Dikshiia, Sanskrit author, 
341 

grinivflsanalfOr (Chola monumenis}* 
453 

grlpati Pandita* Kaunada author. 389 
griperumhuddr, 418,422 
Sri Purambiyarii, battle of. 167 
SrTpumsha, 148-51 
Srlnmga 1 (Vijay* king), 286-7 
griranga II O'ijay, king). 290-1 
grfronga III (Vijay. king), 293-5 
grirangam, 204-5, 207-S* 256, 265. 

267, 276, 415-16, 419, 421. 473 
^rirangam^dyif tuitign,. Temple chroni¬ 
cle, 21 

Srirangapattana. 267, 286 
SriiaUom. 150, 229, 262, 267, 271* 422 
Sri Sdtakami (Satan king), 89 
Srivallabha* rival of Ceylon ruler, 187 
Srivallabhan KOdai, 192 
grivardhodeva, Kannada authof, 582 
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Sri Vijaya, empire of* 6. 

183. 308. 322 

SrivilHputtar, 415. (V.N. monumenis). 

474 

Sfl ^takarai (Siia. king). W 
irlyaina (vihira). 434 
Si. Francis Xavier* 279, 429 
St Thomas, 429 
Sthala-purii?a4, 21 
Stambhapuri. 154 I 

SthSpuravi (Chera). 168. 192 , 

Sirabo. 26. 112 I 

Sudarfana Bbalta, Sanskni aultor. 
345 346 

Suddhadvaiia. 421 

Sukha Praklia. Sanskrit scholar, 344 
Sukumira, Sanskrit aulhor, 337 
Sultan Abul Muiaffar Ala^ud-dm 
B^man Shah. 232, 233 
Sultan IbrWiiin IF* lomb, 4Sq 
Sultanate of Madura, ^ 1 “+ " 

228'31 ; overthrow of, 256 
Sultan Hasan'i tomb. 478 
Sumatra* 78, 322 
Sumerta. 61 

Sunahiepha Devarata, 65 
Sundara Chola, wars of, 
SundaramOrid)!. Soiva saint, 116,156, 
359 . 36S-9, 414, 423 
Sundara Pindya {Civil War), 209, 
220.222 

Sanskrit author. 334 

Sungas. 8^90 ^ aus ifn 

Sun temple at Konanik. 465,4® 
Silrappa NSyaka, of Gmffce. 342 
Siuwtvara, Sanskrit author, 343-4* 348 
Sdrya, Sanskrit author. 339 
Sutiamalii (Chola princes). IB3 
5urm Sip^ta, 66 
Suvamaesri, 85 
SvamI Mahasena, 97 
SviriipAnanda De^ikar, Tatnu autbor. 

373 

j-vifnakuTidiidiTya. Kannada author, 
382 


Tadigaipidi, 173 

Tadpatri (Vyayanagar monuments). 

TagadufJ W. 117. U8 

Titgoffiif YattiFoi, Tamil work, 118, 

TaS^i {W. CMlukya), 6,171-3. 3B3 
Taila It! (W. Cl^luky a). 18^190 
Taj-ud-din Firuz Shah (^h. king). 

237 

Takkdlam, battle of. 170 
Tikua-I^ 153, 321 


Talaiyiian^nam, tottk of. 121 
Talagunda inscription. IS 
Tiilavriniaiiiyilsin, Sanskni scholar. 

332 

Talikota, bottle of. 279, 233, 234, ree 
Rakshasi-Tangadt 

Tambrapami river, descnption 01 . « 
TamUi, 53 ^ ... 

TamiiAkara-Munivan. Tamil antnor* 

382 

Tamil States. confi^rflEy of, 85 
—, in ASokan edicts. S4 
Tomluk, 27 

Ti 1 rnm 3 yaG.u 1 i 1 .rtM. 2 sa 

Tanjore, 5. 167, 203, J ■ 

426; (Chola irumumenta), 4 Jd* 
(painting). 438 

Taa-i-cht-tS0.^ Chinese work. M 
Tapti river, description 01 . 45 
Tardavadi. 171, Iw 
Tarigoppula Mallana, Telugu P^i- 
405 

Tariidpalli. 192 

Tattuvarlyar, Tamil author, j/j 
Taikirat-ui-tnuluk, 25 
Tegnapatam. 289 
TellSru, battle of, 153, 205 
Telugu Chodas. 5. 7,139 
Telugu Choda coins. 20 
Tcna.«erim, 260 

Tengalai, 420 1 

TcMli Ramakrishna, Telugu poet 
court jester, 404 

Ter (Buddhist monuments), 436. 

Thai Ghat. 36 
Tikkana, Telugu poet, 212, 
Timtnabhfipa. 264 
Timur, 238 , . 

Tmnevelly (V.N. monumentsh 

TTrucCTfTomAoibAkdvfl/, 414 

Tirukkadavar*uyyavaiKia-d6var, I amu 

aulhor, 371 ^ 

Ttnimala 1 (Vijfty. king), 27S-9, 283-6, 
403 

TirumaladevT, 270 
Tinimalaideva Mahardja, 262 
Ttrumalaipuram (painting). 43b 
Tirnmalaiiaya, 273 
Tirumaiamba, Sansknt author, 
Tinimalafn Niyaka of Madura, 29^, 
381-2, 425 ^ . -cii 

Tinimalavddi fChola monumentsKw 
TirumalLiai aivilr, V&ishnava 

360,415 -Q ^23 

Vrumandiram. gfttva work. 359, 

I TiTurntnikkaviiiyar, Tainii a » 

I 381 
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Tirumu^ik-Kiri, 

Tirumuk ktidal (inscriptionX 17^ 

Tinimtklar, ^iva 5aEnt+ 3S&, 433 
Tirunfivukkarasu^ Saiva saint, 412* 
413 

Tinipati, 270, 275, 27S 
Tinippflp fijvat* ViialuiBya wint, 361* 
416 i 

Tinipparankun^m* 44® 

Tiruitaoi (Pallava monuincnls). 45 i 
Timvadi (Chola monuiiiciils)* 456 
TiruvadK]^), 143, 412 
TimvA^utuiui, 313 

Tiruvilisvaram temple at Brahma- 
dc^am, 455 

Ttruvallam, battle of, 169 
Tiruvalluvar, Tamil poet, 356* 414 
TiruviJilr (V^yanagar monimjenls), 
472 

Tinivapjaikkalam, 119 
Tiruvaopfimalai, 230, (V,N. morm- 
tnenls), 474 

Tiiuvarangattu AmudsnjLr, Tamil 
author, 370 

TifUYiliagam, Satva devotional wotfc, 
358, 414 

Timv4ymoli Pil|iil. 375 
Tiniv^nidiparaet inscription, 18 
Ttnjvi^aivayil inscription, 18, 35S 
TiruviyalQr-uyyavanda-dcvar* Tamil 
author* 371 

TimvDjTiyOr, 313. 414, 422 
TAIimoji* Tamil author, 365 
TfrIkSppiyam, Tamil grammar, 73, 74* 
111, 124-5, 355 
To|udur* 205 
Tondaimin* 118 
Tondaimandalam, 84, 168, 173 
Tondairkad* 169 

Tondar’a^ip-podi 8|v^t Vaishnava 
saint, 361,416 

TondalmAn llandiTaiyait, 12L 
Tondi, 126 

TdoiadaTya, Vjtakia, Kannada aulhor, 
392 

Tdniada Slddhcsvara, Kannada 
author, 391 
Topiir, battle of, 291 
Tosali, 84-5 
Tnukdlakas, 3 
Tranquebar, 290 

Tribhuvanam (Cbota monuments), 
4S9 

Tribhuvanl, 167, 313 
Trkhlnopoly. 262, (Paltava monu¬ 
ments), 446 
Trimbafc Pass, 36 
Triimnlai. 60 
Tripurtntaka, chief, 212 

33 


Triviknima Bhasia, Sanskrit author, 
336 

Triviktama temple (T6r), 437 
Tughal Chin, 237, 257 
TukArUm, Maiaiha saint, 421 
Tulu countiy, 82 
TuLU'Had* 231 
Toluva livara, 264 

Tumubulurac^rya* Kannada, author 
332 

Tu£cat Rfiralnujaii Eluttatacan, Mala- 
ytlam auihor* 409 

Tungahhadr^ river* description and 
importance of* 42-43 
TufaryQr Siva prakdsa-svami, Tamil 
author* 374 

Tura^i ArnbalavUoa-Di^ikar, Tamil 
author, 374 
Tytnmarasa, 264 
Tyndis, 134 

Uccangi* 182 

(Udili) Atrcya VaradarSja, Sanskrit 
author* 332 

Udaya, Sanskrit author, 339 
Udaya IV, njiter of Ceylon, L6S 
Udayuehandra, 149 
Udayagiri ifortj* 257-8, 262-^ 
Udayagiri (Jaina monuments)* 434 
Udayana. ^bnia chief, 149 
Uddapeja Kavi* Sanskrit author* 339 
Udipi* 420 

Udiyanjeml (Chera king), 113,115 
Ugmppcniviiludi (Pondya)* 111 
Ograsena of Palakka. 93 
Ulufih Khan* 213, 223^ 

Urnkpati Sit^oHrya, Saivn saint and 
author, 347* 369, 372, 376 
UmmattOr, 264, 26T’9, 276 
Undavalli (Fallava monumenU), 446 
Upendra of Maliva* ParaiMra mkr, 
170 

Or, 61* 158 

UraiyOr* 115* 123-4, 127, 137* 141, 
147* 203, 220 
Uttama Ch«a, 172, 193 
UttamosOla PollavarAyan (trite of 
Sckkilar), 369 

Uttara Kaildsa temple at Timvadi, 
456 

ULtiram^rur* 289 

Vachaspali Miira, Sanskrit author* 
344, 351 

Vai^aplai, Vg^hnava sect* 420 
Vadakkultimvtdippijtai, Tamil com¬ 
mentator, 369 

Vki^amalllivara temple at Oragadam, 
451 
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Vidirija, Sanskrit author. 333, 337, 
347 

Vadnagar, prehistoric site, 56 
V&haippafandali, battle of, 120 
Vaidumbas, 169. 170, 173 
VaUfuryn, 27 

Vaidyanitha Deiikar, Tamil gram* 
marian, 376, 380 

Vaidyanitha Dikshita, Sanskrit 
author. 349 

Vaidyanitha temple at Tiruntalavft^i* 
4S6 

Variba, coin. 19 
VaijayantI (Banavisi), 94, 106 
Vaikuolhapcrumil temple, 148, 449, 
451 

VaUeshika, Philosophical system, 412 
Vaishnavism, 415-16, 418-22 
Vaishnava schism, 420-21 
Vait&l temple at Bhuvanc^var, 466 
Vajralusta Ill (E. Ganga), 179, 180 
Vikivakas of Berar, 3, 103-5 
Valuta, battle of, 169 
VallabhidUya, Tclugu saint and 
author, 421 

Vimana Bhalta Bdna, Sanskrit author, 
340,350 

Vamba mOriyar, 85 
Vanji, 119. 124 

Varadidevi, Vijayanagar queen. 278 
Varodari^, San^rit author. 342, 348 
Varadarija Afyangar, Tamil author, 
377 

Varadarija temple at Kinchipuram, 
473 

VaraguQa I (Pindya), 150-1, 155 
Varaguoavarman 11 (P&ndya), 154, 
167-8.414 

Vararuci. Sanskrit grammarian. 352-3 
Varatu^rima Pindya, Tamil author, 

Varthema, Italian traveller, 32, 267, 
306. 310. 323, 328 
Vasistha Godivari, 41 
Visilhlputa Siri ChintamOla (Iksh. 
king). 96 

Visudeva, Sanskrit author. 336, 339, 
343 

Visudeva II. Sanskrit poet, 351 
Vitagiri. 181 
Vitipi. 62 

Vitipi, legend of. 68 
Vitipikonda, 145 
Vatsarija (Guijara). of Malwa, 152 
Vitsyiyana, Sanskrit logician. 342 
Vatl^uttu. IS 

Vedinta D6iika, Vaishnava saint and 
author. 343, 346, 375,421 
ytdiMakalpataru, 211 


Vedinta, systems of, 411, 416-21 
Vdamas. 229. 258-9, 262 
Velaninti Chddas, 212 
Velananti Chdda Gonka 11. 186 
Veliiyambala Tambiran, Tamil author, 
375 

Velloie, 292-4, (Vijayanagar monu¬ 
ments), 473 
VellQr, battle of. 168 
Vijvikudi. 121 

Vemana, Telugu author. 400 
V£mulavida Bhima Kavi, Tclugu 
author, 396 

venid. 151 

Veobai, battle of, 150 
Vengi, 141, 151-3. 166, 169-71, 173-5, 
177, 179, 182, 186 
Venkata 1 (Vjjay. king). 278 
Venkata 11 (Vijay. king). 287-90, 391 
Venkata 111 (Vijay. kin^, 292-3 
Venkatidri. 279, 282, 284 
Venkata Midhava, Sanskrit author, 
6, 331 

Venkata(iivara)makhi. Sanskrit 
author. 341, 354 

Venkatanitha. Vaishnava saint, 339, 
see Vedinta Deiika 
Venkatanitha. Telugu author. 401 
Venkatapati, (Vijay. prince), 286,288 

Venqi. battle of, 119 
VIcana, 210 
Vied. 118 
Vidiii,90 

Vidyidhara, Sanskrit author. 339 
Vidyimidhava, astrologer and poet, 
338 

Vidyinagara, 230 
Vidyinitha, Sanskrit scholar, 339 
Vidjuranya. saint and Sanskrit author, 
228-30, 345. 347. 354 
Vigftineivara, see Vijftineivara 
Vipya (Sita. king), y2 
Vijayabihu I, rulCT of Ceylon, 181-3 
Vijayabhaitiriki, wife of prince 
Chandiiditya, 335 , 

: Vijayiditya (Bidimi CUIukya), 147, 
305 

Vijayiditya I (E. Chilukya). 151 .,, 

I Vijayiditya II Chilul^a), 153, IJ^ 
i Vijayiditya VII (E. ChUul^). 

I 177, 179-83 

Vijayilaya (Chola), 5,167,452 
Vijayilaya-Choleivara temple 
NirttinuJai, 452 

Vijayanagar. 9, 230, 254, 256, 258, 
264. 273 

Vijayanagar history, literary evidence 
for, 23 
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Vijayanagar kingdom, achie\rments 
of. 299 

-, administration under the, 

295-9 

-, civil wars and confusion, 

288-9, 290-2 

-, coins of the, 20 

-, early expansion of the, 231 

-, end of the Karnataka empire, 

293-5 

-, foreign visitors to the, 31-3 

-, foundation of the city, 230 

-, loyal feudatories of the. 262 

-, militarization of the, 9 

— —, monarchy in the, 295-6 

-, relation with the BihmanI 

kingdom. 255. 257-62 

-, revival under Venkau II, 

287-9 

-.rise of, 227-30 

-, tasks of the, 10 

-, usurpation of Narasimha, 

263- 4 

-, usurpation of Narasa N&yaka. 

264- 5 

—, weakness of the, 261-2 
Vi>ayana^r period.Hindu society in, 10 

-. village autonomy in, 11 

Vijayanagar rulers. 227-35, 237-40, 
242-3, 247. 251. 254-70, 272-95, 
304. 316, 331. 333, 339-40, 347, 
373. 382, 387. 391-4, 399, 
401-5. 421-2, 427, 471-2 
Vijayinki. Sanskrit poetess, 335 
Vijayapura, 94 
Vijayaragadeva (Chera), 192 
Vijayarighava (Niyaka), Telugu 
author. 405 

Vijayariya I (Vijay. king), 239-40 
Vijayariya II (Vijay. king), 261 
Vijayindia. Sanskrit author, 348 
Vi/i/rishu, 157 

Vijjika, Sanskrit poetess, 335, ste 
VijayAnki 

VjjUoe^vara, Sanskrit jurist, 184, 
348. 349 

Vikramabdhu I, ruler of Ceylon, 174, 
176 

Vlkrama Chola. 183. 186. 346, 366 
ViknunSditya, king of Ujjain. 90, 91 
Vikramiditya I (B5d4mi Chilukya), 
143. 145-8, 156. 160-1 
Vikramaditya II (Badimi Chilukya). 

147-8. 149, 156, 307 
Vikramiditya V (W. Chilukya), 175 
Vikramiditya VI (W. Chilukya). 7. 

180-2, 184-6. 190, 193, 337, 348 
yikramJiikadevtKorita, Sanskrit 
poem, 23, 337 


Vikrama Pip^y^- 188-9. 221 
Vikramendra 1 (Vishnukundin), 102 
Vifambi Niganir, Tamil poet. 357 
Viiande, 147, 148 
Vilinam, I5I, (battle), 183 
I Village community in the Pallava 
period, 158-9 

VilliputtOrar, Tamil poet, 377 
VimaUditya (E. Chilukya), 175, 427 
Vini(>6liga|. 305 

Vinayi^tya (Bidimi Chilukya), 147 
Vinayiditya (Hoysala), 182-4 
Viniyok Deo, 234 

Vindhyaiaki (Vikitaka king), 103, 
105 

VIngivalli, battle of. 154 
Vipraniriyapa. Vaishnava saint, 416 
Vlra Ballila (Hoysala), 386, 392 
Virabhadra-rflja, Kannada author, 392 
Vira ChO^. (Viceroy), 183 
Vlradhavalapattaium, 223 
VTrai Kavirijapanditar, Tamil author, 
377 

Virakta Tdptadirya, Kannada author, 
392 

VirakOrcha (Pallava), 97 
Vira Narasimha (Vijay. king), 266-7, 
270 

Vira Pindya, 172, 187-8, 209, 220-2 
Virapperumil, Sinhalese prince, 183 
VTrapurisadata (Iksh. king), 96 
Virarighava Chakravarti, 210 
Vlrari)6ndra (Chola), 16, 17, 179-81, 
313, 370, 426 

VIraravi Udaya Mirtindavarman 
(Chera). 207 
Vlra-iaivtsm, 424 

Virattineivara temple at Tiruttapi, 
451 

Vira Vasanta Riya. 391 
Vira Vijaya Riya (Vijay. king). 259 
yiraidlivam, Tamil grammar 363, 370, 
426 

Virinchipuram. battle of. 294 
VirOpiksha I (Vijay. king), 257-8 
VirOpiksha 11 (Vijay. king). 262-4, 
472 

VirOpiksha Ballila IV (Hoysala). 231 
VirOpiksha Pandita, Kannada author, 
391 

VirOpiksha temple (Vijayanagar), 274 
VirOpiksha temple at ^ttadakal, 440, 
441,444 

VirOpar^ja. Kannada author, 392 
Vishaya, 159 

Vishnucitta (Periyilvir), Vaishnava 
saint. 401 

Vishnu Chitta, Sanskrit commentator, 
332 
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Vishnugopa (Pallava), 99 
VisbiUtkundiii luten, LOI-2, 144, ]5<i, 
395 

VishniLS^'iml, 421 

Vishntivardhana rBidfimi Ch^ukya 
prince and founder of B, 
Cbiklukya), J44-5, J34 
Viduuvahthana IV CE. Ch4luJcyaX 
i5t m 

Vishnuvardhana (Hoysala), IS4, 189* 
419 

Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya VH (E. 
CMIoJtyaX 177 

Vuhnuvarman (KadambaX 107 
ViitshEldvaiia* phiiosoNii^ system* 
4L3 

Visvftmitni, 65* 66, 69 
VtsvaMtha (Hoysala), 209 
Vi&vanStha* Sai^rit author, 339 
ViivanAtha hl&yakli. 278 
Vjivirflt^ya, 424 

VisvarOpa, Sanskrit author, 343. 348 
Viivrfvara, Sanskrit poet, 340* 348 
Viiveiviu^cirya, Kannada author* 399 
Vitthala* (Vg. general), 280 
VitthaloiHya. ^1 

VitthalasvAmi temple (Vmyanagar), 
275,471 
Vi;ya!ur, 114 

Vritia Vildsa, Kannada author, 387 
Vyisarfya, 270, 348 

Wakiriyala, 183 
Wali Ullah (Bah, kirvi), 251 
Wang Ta-Yuan, Chinese author, 28 
Warangal, 219 

Western Coast, description of. 44-6 


Western Ghats, goographtcal desenp- 
tion of, 35-7 

Yachama N^yaka (Nayadu)* chieftain, 
288-91 

YldavaprakAja, Vaishnava saint, 349, 

418 

Yadava rulers, 7-8, 182, 19]. 21D-J2, 
218-19, 221-2, 344-8 
Yadukula, 209 

YajAanardyana, Sanskrit author, 341. 
352 

VSjnavalkya, Hindu law-giver, 8, 299, 
348 

YSmundcirya, Vaishnava saint, 345, 
3«9, 418 

Yanamadala, fort, 174 
Yaiahkamadeva (Haihaya), 182 
Ya^odharman, 105 
Yavanas, 9J, 93, 112-13, 126, 133-4 
YenQr (Jaina monument). 46^ 
YerraBudi, 14 

Yerrfipra^da. Telugu poet, 395, 397-8 
Yeruvoi, jungle folk, 57 
Yctagiri, 178 

Yfng^y'ofshrng^lan, Chinese work, 23 
Yona Dhammarakkhita, Greek Dud- 
monk, 84 

Yuan Chwang, Chinese trasTtler, 139. 

146. 306, 3Ck8.43 6, 425 
Yusuf Adil Khan. 246* 249, 250, 
265-6, 269 

Zafar Khan, founder of the Bflhman? 
kingdom, 232 

Zamorin of Calicut, 260, 278 
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